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to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


© the average man the $10,000 a year job is 

only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 

prising number of men earning five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing “different” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
Jess than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
in excess of $1,000 a month—more than_ $12,000 
a year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell, and the others 
Whose letters you see on 
this pase are all success- 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class—and_ they 


never sold goods before! 
It is hard to believe that 
big 


such success could 


Ask tl 
of their cude 
sucee! They will 
you ev owe it to the 


National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Assoviation. This is 
an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed e\ press- 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to scl] and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales- 


ere 
for 


te} 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doin now—whcther or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. ST. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


° 
Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the Soupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Jet us prove to you that 
regardless of what_you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pry protes- 
sion at home in your spare time. earn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don't put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 27-E, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il, U. 8. A. 


a 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 27-E, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part. your free 
book “A Knight of the Grip’ and fll information about the N 

A. system of Sal ship Training and Employment 
Also ‘a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 


Name . 
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[%, THIS DAY AND AGE 
euedetet YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
is an absolute necessity If 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
vou wish to appear as attrac- 
the ax possible for your own 
self-satisfaction, which Is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world tn general 
judging you xreatl: 
wholly, by your “loo! 
fore it paysto ‘‘lonk y 
at all times. Permit ‘no one 
to see yee fooking other- 
wise: tt will injure your wet- 
fare! Upon the Impreaston you. 
constantly make reste the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which ts to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
“'Trados” (Model 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
does not interfere. with one’s 
operation, quickly, safely and 


! 1¢ booklet, which tells you how te covrect U-shaped moses withOut cost Uf wOt satisfactory. 
Dermaneniiy, te pieasint and ay Weis ieee ye ace Soeclalist. 1282 Ackerman Building Binghamton, NY. 
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This astonishing bargain—this sensational WILDE 


“buy"—has won an overwhelming re- § ” TENNYSON 
sponse from book-lovers everywhere. E 
SHAW 


Orders are pouring in! Young and 
old are delighted. Think of it! ~ aa a 
T-H-I-R-T-Y peerless volumes—the MOORE, 


best selections of the world’s 4 MERIMEE Don’ 
greatest authors—bound in flex- KHAY YAM ion t 


ible black Artcraft—for only 0 Coatese 
$2.98 for the ENTIRE THIR- wor" 
TY, NO FURTHER PAY- sees These 


MENTS. You simply must = 3 
have these books in your eg é " Classics 
library to make it com- BALZAC With Cheap 
plete. Gripping stories. / - NCY J z 
Poems, plays, essays, DE Quit Imitations 
memoirs, ballads and anne FT OREAU __ Our books are 
addresses. ALL for the handsomely bound 
price of a few trashy FA in _fexible. black 
Re rteraft. with — dis- 
novels. Millions of tinctive green title 


these works have labels. The type is clear 
and elegant. Paper is 


been sold at from SED P : Paper i 
eney/  \- BROWNING aps 
ee mn TORCFELLON | at 
TRING 
“oat | . SEND NO MONEY 


child who 

can afford 

to miss 

this wonderful 


_ offer. you don't think they 
i tment you e€ 
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graduation or birthday 


Avoid disappointme: nt 
ut ¢ advertisement, write your 
name and address plainly, send NOW, 
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Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the great birth controt 
advocate, and her twe sens 


er 


$500 REWARD 
Two HOURS WORK AND THE 


It was in answer to a request from the Chief of Police NEW RAC fy 
that Warren Biglow, the Finger Print Expert, arrived 


at the scene of the daring robbery of the T—— O— 
Company offices. The job was undoubtedly the work of : _ By Margaret Sanger 
skilled cracksmen and robbers of uncommon nerve. $6,500 This book. just published. is Margaret Sanger’s 
in currency—the company payroll—was gone. Not a greatest effort for the birth control movement. It 
it dertraghitiey Raat founds teste police contains the very essence of her life's work. It pleads 
single appa! had 3 2 OY 2, EDO: PONE: and instructs the woman of the world in the greatest 
Almost immediately after his arrival Biglow turned | 9 Step ‘of their emancipation. “WOMAN AND au 
his attention to a heavy table which had been tipped up NEW RACE” contains the sum total of her emoe 
on its side. Examination of the glossy mahogany showed ience—the knowledge she dared to utter and print! 
an excellent. set, of Anger prints. ‘The thief might just The knowledge for which she faced jail and fought 
wel ave eal rou! every court to es! it roman's ii ien- 
‘To make a long story short his prints were photographed | | soic Shacr ry court to establish as woman's inalien 


HAPPINESS IN EVERY MARRIAGE 


'f you fail to read this book de not ever comprain of 
unhappiness that may be yours, 
knowledge of the married state, 


and taken to Central Office, where they were matched 
with those of ‘Big Joe” Moran, a safe blower well known 
to the police. Moran was subsequently caught and con- 
victed on Biglow’s testimony and _ finger-print proof. 


Most of the money was recovered. In the meantime the Race 
T—— O—— Company had offered a $500 reward, which Minette erie 
wax given to Biglow—his pay for two hours’ work. : 
i 1 wi FART Ob Eon Is tt Pract 
‘onran’s ‘Tor | an ntinence: Is it le 
Be a Finger-Print Expert Pa ae ony 
The Stuggle for Free- Contracepti ‘Abor- 
Learn at Home in Spare Time pened me eacepeloe at, 
Could you imagine more fascinating work than this? Two Classes of Women 
Often life and death depend upon the decisions of finger- Immorallty of Unwanted 
print evidence—and big rewards go to the EXPERT. Larse Families Battalion of Unwanted 
Thousands of trained men are now needed in this great Cries of Despair Women ative eae 
field. The finger-print work of governments, corpora- Women who plead for Legisiating Worenn 
tions. police departments, detective agencies and indi Abortion 
uals has created a new profession. Many experts regu- When should a Woman Why not Birth Control 
larly earn from $3,000 to $10,000 a year in this fasci- er saree Gosh Cltnics in” Amertea? 
nating game. And now you can easily learn the secrets of ¥ one of the spore chapters aloue Is worth the 
this new Science in your spare time—-at home. Any man 2 
with common school education and average ability can be- THE KNOWLEDGE IS PRICELESS 


come a Finger Print Expert in a surprisingly short time. This book, "Woman and the New Race.’ by Margaret 
. ,. Sanger, contains so much that is vital, thorough and. ne- 

F EE Finger-Print Outfit_and cesnary to every married couple, that it would require @ 
Large Illustrated Book book to explain It. The knowledge | [———————] 


F . 2 between its covers is pricetess. “Woman and the 
For a limited time we are making a special offer of a é is 

complete Professional Finger Print. Outfit, absolutely Son 22 eday: foe, Women and, Per stench 
free and also a Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. the New Race." and if you not Anywhere. Only 
Mastery of these two kindred professions will open a satisfied it is worth its weight in gold a 
brilliant career for you. Write quickly for fully illus- we will refund your money. Order 
trated free book on Finger Prints which explains this before this edition 1s exhausted 
wonderful training in detail. Don't wait until this offer and the price advances—and while 
has expired—mail the coupon now. You may never we still have the privilege of send- 


ing it to you. Order direct and 
at _once—don't delay. 
. se ee ST SS 


see this announcement again! Address: 
NIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 1425, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, TIL 


stn Shes Sete RANE a Rapes 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCTENCE TRUTH PUBLi ; 
Desk 1425, 1920 Sunnyside Ave.. Chicago, Ill. iso bisaeuaes’ Doser eerie oy 
Gentlemen: Without any obligation wha! er_osend me your 
new, fully illustrated, FREE book on Finger Prints and your Enclosed find $2 for your book ‘Woman and the New 


offer of a free course in Secret Service Intellizence. Race,"* which fs to be sent postpaid. 
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I Can Teach You 


JUJITSU 


In One Evening! 


The “Master Secret” of Jujitsu, which I learned 
after ten years’ study of the science in Japan, 
now enables you easily and quickly to become 
an expert RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


people have mastered the fundamentals of Jujitsu 

in one evening by my ‘Master Secre:.”” Tricks 

that formerly took years .to learn can now be 
mastered in a few hours. 

And here is the reason: Every science has rules. Apply 
thexe rules and you get quick and certain results. With- 
out them it would take ygars to get the same results. 
So it Ix with the science of Jujitsu. I have discovered the 
formula—my ‘‘Master Secret.’’ The Stahara. With it you 
can become expert in Jujitsu “iricks that took years to 
learn without the formula. 


Wonderful Success of “Master Secret” 


This “Master Secret’? has already met with amazing 
success. It was given an acid test during the war. Then it 
‘was a question-of rush, rush, rush! The War Department 
at Washington demanded men trained in the best modes 
of hand-to-hand attack and defence. And they must be 


D: not think this is a rash statement! Hundreds of 


trained with the greatest speed possible. 
In Infantry Camps throughout the country, thousands 


of doughbbys were trained in hand-to-hand fighting und 
my direction. ‘They were taught ‘the 


“Master Secret 


Once learned and applied, Jujitsu was no longer a mystic 
power but an efficient weapon to use against the Hun. 


Entire regiments were trained as units, 


NEW YORK POLICE 
COMMISSIONER Says: 


It_ affords me great 
pleasure to heartily endorse 
your system of Jujitsu. as 
set forth in your lessons. 
“‘Becreta of Jujitsu’’—There 
Js no question but these 
methods will prove Inval- 
uahble to members of th 
force. 1 cannot too strong- 
ly recommend the system 
as a valuable adjunct to 
the police training. 


BENNY LEONARD 
World's Lightweight 
Champi 


“With regard to your 


system of Stahara Train- 
ing. I do not think there is 
any other method of train- 
ing 90_ beneficial 


to the 
body. This training teaches 
men how to put their 
weight into their blows and 
to use thelr hody when 
punching instead of their 
arms alone.*” 


Lt. ELMER @ OLIPHANT 
‘All American Athlete 


“I am much impressed 
with your course, “The Se- 
crets of Jujitsu,” on ac- 
count of the very scientific 
principles on which it is 
based. It, provides an effec- 
tive weapon of self-defense 
which one can always & 
around... Your syste 
of body-training marks @ 
new, era in physical train- 
ing.” 

These are only a few of 
the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived. 


and quickly 
learned how to apply their 
Staharas. 


Since the War, the suc- 
cess of my ‘‘Secrets of 
Jujitsu’ has been even 
greater. Pupils not only 
learn easily and quickly 
with the “Master Secret,” 
but they become wildly 
enthusiaxtic about Jujitsu. 
They find it the most fas- 
cinating sport in the 
world. 


Jujitsu was ‘made for 
Americans." It is adapted 
to our temperament. Ked- 
blooded, exciting. and 
skillful! It suits the quick: 
thinking American. No 
wonder it is so extremely 
popular! 


Jujitsu Gives You 
Instant Mastery 


Time after time, Jujitsu 
has proven its superiority 
over many other means of 
defenca. I have seen count- 
less bouts between Jujitsu 
artists and much stronger 
men. The speed and ease 
with which Jujitsu usually 


rendered the opponents 
powerless without injuring 
them, clearly filustrated 
its power. 


I am a firm believer in 
boxing, wrestling and 
every other manly art. 
Every American boy 
should be trained in all of 
thexe, but he should also 
make himself master of 
the wonderful art of Ju- 
jitsu. 


And what ix most 
important in Jujitsu 
is that you don't 
have to be an ath- 
lete or a giant to 
overcome your oppo- 
nent. Even if you are emalier. lighter, and in worse 
physical condition than your opponent,’ you can over- 
power him if you know Jujitsu. 


During the ten years I was in Japan, I wrestled with 
the cleverest Japanese Jujitsu artists. Later, when my 
Jujitsu achievements warranted it. I became an instruc- 
tor in Central Jujitsu College in. Tokyo. Here I un- 
earthed the famous deathhoids and ‘the hidden secrets of 
the Orient. Here I established my Jujitsu formula—the 
“Master Secret" of the Stahara. 


These illusive holds and grips not only proved valuable to our 
men in fighting the Hun, but they have proven extremely valuable 
to civilians in furnishing them a defence agalnst any thug or rowdy. 
‘They are proof against any attacker, be he robber armed with knife, 
gun or club. 

I have on file letters of all descriptions from High Army Officials. 
Coege Professors. Students. Business and Prof-ssional Men and 
Women, The substance of their letters probably could b: condensed 
in the note we received from I. R. Post of Chicagg. ‘Your course 
(The Secrets of Jujitsu) greatly excecded my expectations and |s 
the most efficient. business-like system of self-defence [ ever 


Over 250 Photographs 


My “‘Beorets of Jujitsu’ built around the famons “Master Se- 
ret.” contains over ¥50 actual photographs, which Mlustrate every 
trick thoroughly. It ts just as if I were constantly at your elbow, 
instructing you personally, You absolutely can't go wrong. 
clearly is it Mustrated and s0 definite are the instructions that @ 
child could actually learn Jujitsu fron it. 

And the beet part of it is that vou get a lot of fun out of learn- 

g Jujitsu from this course. 1 have devised rules which not only 
eliminate danger in practice, but make Jujitsu a clean fascinating 
sport. 


As a hody-hullder. Jujitsu cannot he beaten. It reaches and de- 
velops practically every muscle in the body. It steadies the nerves 
and the brain. It inspires self-confidence and courage. By practicing 
only @ few minutes a day in your own rouin with these tricks, vou 
will keep in’ the best condition possible and be ready to tackle 
business with new vim. 


In my course, I have aimed to combine utility and pleasure. 1 
have given you probably the greatest collection of Jujitsu: tricks 
ever brought to America—many of thcm giving you power of life 
and death over your opponent. I have given you the benefit of my 
experience as Chief Instructor in the U.S. Army. Thousands have 
tried my course since I have extended {t to civilians. Each day we 
get letters of appreciation, letters praising the course, the Master 
Secret. and the wonderful benefits derived from them. 


Send No Money 


Do not send a single cent. The publishers will send vou the 
course free. Read it over. See for yours«If if you cannot learn .and 
apply in one evening my “Master Secret," which enables you ta 
easily overcome your opponent by one of the many holds and erin. 
‘Try somo of them on your friends. Pick out a fellow larger than 
yourself, and see how easy it is to subdue him. 


Keep It five days. Then decide. If my_course tn any way falle 
short, I don’t want you to pay a penny. Send back the course. and 
there’ will be no further obligation. But if you find it a wonderful 
means of self-protection offering you health and sport, send only 
$5 in full payment, Jwitsu can mean so much to you that vou 


Capt. Allan Smith, 
Instructor of Jujitsu, 


Formerly Chief 
U. S. Army. 


seen. 


should not lose a minute in sending for it on irial. Tear off couron 
right away before you forget and lose tle opportunity. Mail it 
NOW. | Stahara Publishing Company, Dept. 75, Exchange Building, 


Columbus, Ga. 

sewee ew ew www we ew ew we ewe eee 

STAHARA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
75,Exchange Building, Columbus. Ga. 


Please send me Captain Smith's complete course of seven books 
fing 50 illustrated lessons. Within five days after receipt, © 
will cither send it back of send you $% in full payment. 


Name . 


Address 


Canada ar payable cash with order 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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9CENTS A WORD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


MATRIMONIAL. 


GOOD LIVIN success(ul crops, ideal location, rich 
Michigan hurdweod land. Low price, 

Easy terins, We belp you. Free illustrated book Send now. 

Swigart, 4-129, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG MONEY MADE SILVERING MIRRORS, AUTO HEAD- 
lights, refinisring metals. FIKEE outfits, Write for particulars, 
F. Decie Laboratories, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREE TO CAR OWNERS, GARAGEMEN, MECHANICS. 
Send today tor free copy, American Automobile Digest. Contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhauling, ignition, carbure- 
tors, storage batteries, wiring, adjusting, repairing, ete. Profusely 
illustrated. American Automobile Digest, 524 Butler Bldg. 
Cincinuad. 


OKLAHOMA FARMS—WRITE FOR FREE AGRICULTURAL 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS. 


INVENTORS should write for our guide book, “How To Get 
Your Patont,” tells our terms and methods, "Send model or 
sketch for our opinion of Its patentable nature, Randolph & Co., 
Dept. 54, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write for FREE Guide Book end Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank Send model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of {ts patentable nature, Hichest references, Prompt 
attention, Reavouuble terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 807 Niuth 
St., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. CONTAINS VALU- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of your Invention 
for Free Opinion of Its patentable nature. Prompt service 
(Twenty years experience.) 

Talbert & Talbert, 4210 Talbert Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. AVOID DANGER- 
ous delays. Send for our ‘Record of Invention’’ form and Free 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send aketch or model for 
examination. Preliminary edvice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences, Write TODAY. J. L, Jackson & Co., 118 Ouray Lidg.. 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN. 


A REAL HONEST TO GOOD- 
nesa sells Itself Ine—over 350 light welght popular priced neces- 
gitles. We pay 100 per cent commission. $8 @ day can be 
made at the start. No capltal; no experience required. Enor- 
mous demand; sells tast; big repeaters. Valuable territory 
open—all or spare time, Elezant axrnt’s outfit furnished Free. 
Write today. Postal will do, American Products Co., 4930 
American Bidg., Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES.—EVERY OWNER BUYS 
gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten 
orders dally easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept, 135 Kast Orange, N. J. 
WANTED AGENTS. $60 TO $200 A WEEK. FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office windows. Anyone 
can do It. Big demand. offer to general agents. 
Metallte Letter Co., 4212 N. Clark St, Chicago. 

SALES AGENTS wanted in every County to give all or Spare 
time. Position worth $750 to. $1500 yearly. We train the 
Anexpertenced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 70 Bar St. Canton, 0, 
AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PLAN fs a 
wonder: get our free sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 109 Locust, 
St. Louls 

AGENTS—WONDERFUL PROFITS, SUCCESS EASY. 
soap, flavor, tuilet proposition today. Get sample offer. 
1 Greenfield, Tne. 

DISTRIBUTORS TO APPOINT AGENTS AND SELL POW- 
erene at wholesale. Agents make $30 @ day. Special terms to 
distributors. Equals gasolina at 50. The equivalent of 20 aal- 
lons express prepaid $1. P. Barnes, 0424, Santa Rosa, Callf. 
AGENTS—$100 WEEKLY. AUTOM93ILE OWNERS WILD 
with enthusiasm. Marvelous Invention doubles power, rillesze, 
efficlency. Saves cost first day. Sensational sales everywhere. 
Territory going lke wildfire. $28 sample outit and Ford Car 
free. Write autck, Ove Co., Dept. 209, Loulsrille, Ky. 

35 PER CENT PROFIT; BIG REPEATER. KLEAN-RITE 
Magic Clothes Washing Wonder. Sells 25¢. 9 Profit 19¢.  Sam- 
ple Free. Besterer Products Co. 3252-VA. Belleplaine, Chicago. 
POCKET CASH REGISTER—NEW. WHIRLWIND SELLER. 
Rapid change maker. coin purse. For men and women. Shows 
cash on hand. Detects short change. Prevents loss, Fincourages 
economy. ‘“Supertor Service.” Minneapolta. 

SPECIAL SERVICE  MAGAZINE—PUBLISHES LATEST 
money-makers, gives plans, thos and new Ideas; sample copy 
10c. Wm. Shipp, 1035 Dawson St., Indianapolls, Ind. 


BEST 
Daybro, 


MARRY if lonety; for results try me; best and most successful 
“Home Maker; hundreds rich wish marriage soun; strictly conii- 
dential; most reliable; years of experience; descriptions free, 
“Tue Successful Club,” Airs, Bal, Box 503, Oakland, Calif, 


MARRY—Free photos beautitul Indies, descriptions and directery. 
Tay when married. New Plan Co., Dept, 64, Kansas City, 


MARRY—Marriage directory with photos and descriptions tree. 
Tay when married, Tue Exchange, Dept. 84, Kansas City, Mo, 


IF YOU WANT A HEALTHY, WEALTHY, LOVING WIFE, 
write Violet ttay, Cb., Dennison, Ohio, enclosing stamped envelope, 


MARRY! Frea directory with descriptions aad photos. Bonafide 
Co., Dept, 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRY AT ONCE—We put you im correspondence with thou- 
wands of charming and refined ladies who wish to marry, many 
worth from $1,000 to $25,000 and upwards Particulars free, 
Address Allen Ward, B-513, Valley, Nebr. 


MARRY FOR PROSPERITY, HAPPINESS—HUNDREDS 


wealthy. Best, most successful. Write, be comiinced. Confl- 
dential. Descriptions Free, Mra. Budd, Box 753, San Fran- 
ciwo, Callfornia. 


GET MARRIED—BEST MATRIMONIAL PAPER PUBLISHE! 
FREE for stamp. Correspondent, Toledo, Ohio. 


GET MARRIED—BEST MATRIMONIAL PAPER PUBLISHED 
malted Free, Address American Distributor, Suite 222, Biairs- 
ville, Pa. 


YOUNG LADY, WEALTHY BUT LONELY, WILL MARRY. 
Clyde Fore, Lauderdale, Florida. 


MARRY—JOIN THE HIGH CLASS SELECT CLUB. Many 
wealthy, honorable and refined members everywhere, Confl- 
dential descriptions free in plain sealed envelope, Satisfaction 
kuaranteed. Long established, reliable, trustworthy, Peoples 
Club, Bor 94, Los Angeles, Calitornis. 


SINCERE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO WISH TO 
marry. Confidential and satisfaction. 743 Merchant St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


AMERICAN MAIDEN, REFINED AND LONELY, HAS MEANS; 
object’ matrimony. Write Box 73, Are. Sta, Los Angeles Cal. 


1F YOU WANT A WONDERFUL LITTLE WIFE, WRITE BOX 
749, Chicago, Ilinots, enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 


CATHOLICB—MARRY CATHOLICS. Want a good Catholle 
wife? Want @ good Catholle husband? If a0, write to The 
Catholic Home Circle, Warren, Ohio. 


SOCIETY FRIENDSHIP CIRCLE, DESCRIPTIONS 25 CENTS. 
No stampa State age. Box 24, Isherwood. Ontarto. 


MARRY RICH—BEAUTIFUL 12 PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAG- 
azine free. Femtnine Review, 698 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


WOULD YOU MARRY A PRETTY BACHELOR GIRL WORTH 


$22,000 cash? Write Mrs. A) L. Hill, South Jacksonville, Fla. 
WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB.—PARTICULARS 
Free. Write Miss Mann, 790 Merchant St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MARRY—MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 
Happiness Hes in married life. Confident! rellable.  F. 
Morrison, N-3053 W. Holden St., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—LADIES’ FREE MEMBERSHIP IN MATRIMONIAL 
Club, Confidential. The Prent Shop, Box 232, Redonda Beech, 
Calif. 

JOIN POSTCARD CORRESPONDING CLUB. LADIES FREE. 
Papers, Catalog 10c. Harvey Teeple, W-19, Decatur, Indtana. 


MARRY—BIG PAPER WITH NAMES, ADDRESSES, DE- 
scriptions, pictures, 25e sliver, No rich fakes. Box 3317-W. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


BUY A MOTORCYCLE ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Our New Sales Plan and Big Price Reductions now In effect. 
All makes, Shipped on approval. Send stamp for Free Cata- 


log W. 
5 FLOYD, CLYMER 
Largest Motorcycle Dealer in Western America. Denver, Cole. 
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HELP WANTED. 


BE A DETECTIVE, Excellent opportunity, good pa: 
Write to C, T. Ludwig, 140 Westover Bid 
HUNDREDS U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITION: 
men—women—sits, $155 to $195 anenth. Short beurs. 
education sufficient. | Wilte | immediat for free list positions 
open | Fianklin Tustitute, Devt. K-112, Rochester, N.Y. 


Exporience unnec- 
Detective, 127 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK. 
esary. Write J. Ganer, Former U.S. Govt 
Kt. Louis 


DETECTIVES and INVESTIGATORS are in demand. 


Travel and 


earn big money, Learn Cais fascinating profession by home study, 
Farticulars fee, American School of Ciluduoluey, Det, Wi 
Denon, Mich. 

EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
aaues. Experience’ unuecessaiy; detaiis Fie. Pies) Syiaite 
tale, 4455 St. Louis, Mo, 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$50 each, Experience unnecessary, 
Details free to bechiners, Producers’ Lease, G16 St. Louts. 


EARN $250 A MONTH, EXPENSES PAID, AS RAILWAY 
Tramec Inspector,  Outdeors—loral or traveling, Start: at $110 
monthly, position guaranteed alter 3 months spare time studs. 
Witte for Fiee Booklet G-2 0 Stand, Business Tiahuing dim 
Kuffalo, N.Y. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, $140-$200; COLORED 
Foters by Rallroads everywhere, Experience unnevessary. 
sey Ry, Bureau, East St. Louis, Ils. 


DETECTIVES EARN BiG MONEY. EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
tunity, Travel, Great demand. Experlence unnecessary, Pare 
Deulars free. Wilte American Detective System, 1963 Bioadway, 
N.Y. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MONEY IN MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL. ESSENTIAL 
Os, Flavors, New Formula Book. 2. Hydrometers, 
(ireular tree. Chemical P. & D. Co., Box 1b: Pittsburgh, Bs 


BOOKS—ALL KINDS. LISTS. W-24it Post 


Rireet, San Francisco, 


HIGENE'S, 


TRY THIS FOR LUCK—SOMETHING REALLY WORTH 
while. How to be happy and suecessiaf tn your Jove aftais. 
No foolishness, Convincing information. Send stamp for Val- 
uable Free Literature, Woman's Educational Publishing Co., 
#1 2nd St, San Francisco, 


Anteresting for Man and Woman. List free. W. Isca, 
HZ Tribune Annex, Minneapolis, Min, 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, Et © wanted for public 


(aben, Literary Bureau, Ie, Hannibal, Mo. 


PLOTS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, MAGAZINE STORIES, &c. 
Diauatic situations, Thos, Speke, 3o72 Parkwood Ave., ‘feledy, 
Oni. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG—WE REVISE POEMS, 


compose mitsie Jor them and) guarantee to secure publication 
en iosalty basis by New Youk music publisher. Our chief 
Composer Is a some writer of national reputation and has wotten 


Subinit pox Rrowdway 


id Bids. 


sO any subject, 
wok. 


many Dig song hits, 
Studios, 167) Fitzxe 


YOU WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We'll compose the 
musi Tee and publish sae, Send Sum Poem today. Wy Lenox, 
Co, 21 West 15h St.y New York, 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
vines, Eaperience unecessary, details Fiee,  Picss Syndicate, 
W193 St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, 


WRITE FOR THE MOVIES. 
Writera 


critletsed and placed. Luclose gtamp for particulars, 
Service Bureau, Tacoma, Washington. 


SONGWRITERS! LEARN OF THE PUBLIC'S DEMAND FOR 
Sonus suitabe for dancing and the opportunities: ai changed 
conditions offer new writers, obtuinabie only in our ‘Sengwiit- 
crs’ Manual & Guide™ sent tee, Submit your fdeas for seuss 


at once for free eviticism and advice, We revise poems, com 
lunyie, secure copyiicht aur facilitate free publication or 
nt sale of songs. Kuveherbuchr Studios, G03 Galety Blds., 
York. 


WRITE A SONG POEM—1 compose mu: 
Send poem today. EL Hanson, 


and guarantee publica- 
10 Broadway, Room 103, 


Submit poems on any subj 


publish, 
Michigan Ave. Dept. 


The Metropolitan 
Chicago, Mlinois. 


nd secure a copy tight, 


Studio, Yd S. 


‘WANTED—MEN ANDO WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO MAKE 
money wiithig stories and pl lays Send tor wonderful free 
book that tells how. Authors’ Press, Dept, 150, Auburn, N.Y. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE COPY, 
America’s Jeadlug magazine for writers of Photoplays,  Stertes, 
Poems, Songs. Instructive, helptul, Writer's Digest, 618 Butler 
Blde., Cinchnnatl. 


WANTED—OLD CATALOGUES OF FIREARMS AND SPORTS. 
jan’s supplies, hark files of Sporting Goods Dealer, Arius 
the Man. Wide World, ete. Capt, Hugh Smlley, No. 6 Mohonk 
Lahe, Ulster Co., N.Y. 


UNEXPURGATED, UNUSUAL NOVEL PASSIONATE FRENCH 
life: De Luxe leather, abert's "Madame Bovary,”? $2.00 post- 
said; Mst. Strickler, dan, Pa. 


PERSONAL. 


WRITE A SONG POEM—Love, Mother, Home, Comic or any 
subject. TP compose music and guarantee pub‘leation, Send 
words today. Edward Trent, 642 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


DONT BE BALD HEADED—You can STOP THAT DANDRUFF 
and FALLING HAI and restore it to the orignal color without 
Drugs, Dyes or Tontes, Our Treatise t tes you how to obtain 
a uatiral giowth of Beautiful Hair, ‘This course cuarantecd aud 
complete $1.00 Save your bali—send today. Zone Therapy © 
Dep't Z, Los Angeles, Calif, 


TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or no pay. $1.00 if cured. 
Teemedy sent on tial. Supeiba Co, ST. Baltimore, Md. 


WILL YOU BE SUCCESSFUL, WIN FRIENDS, BE HAPPY OR 
the reverse? Succesr Pointers and Personality Sketch for 10e and 
Pirthdate. Thomson-Heywood, Dept. 900, Chronicle Bidg., San 
Franclwo, 


CHANGE YOUR LUCK, CARRY A CALIFORNIA MOONSTONE. 
the. Box 81, Universal City, Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL BATHING GIRLS IN DARING POSES. 3 REAL 
shores 312 XK 1-2 and Ww saniples for 20 vents. fy staueps. 
Ideal Novelty Co., Dept WW Noth Chak St. Chieaco, M1. 


PLEASANT ROOT INEXPENSIVELY OVERCOMES ANY 
tobacea habit. Send ad E. ©. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida, 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 224 Stammering cured at hene. Ta 
structive booklet free. Walter Me- 

Donnel Pank Bult Le C 

DRUG ADDICTION. EPILEPSY, ALL NERVOUSNESS BAN- 

ished, Home treatment. Harris Dispensary, Berrien Springs. 

Mich. 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFE'S STORY. .SEND BIRTH- 
date and dime for trial wading. Fady, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas 
City, Missourt, Apartment 66, 


PIMPLES—Acne eruptions, face or body: | know the cause, my 
external preparation 


futernal treatment removes it; my special 
eradicates all blemishes and rest natural skin, Booklet for 
Mame. Dr. Rodgers, Lol East 47th St, Chicago. 
AUTOISTS—‘SAVIORGAS' EASILY MIXED. SAVES GAS, 


Decarbonizer. Recipe Ie coin. Hawthorne Co., “Rosivn, Wash. 


FOUR AUSTRIA AND FIUME TRIANGULAR 500 MIXED 
Enrovean and new list, 30e, Everett: M. Emerson, Sturgis, MUCIy 


CORNISH COMPANY, 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS SENT FREE. 
Schenectady, NOY. 


DOGS, RABBITS, &e. 
DEERHOUNDS—Irish and Rursian wolfhounds, Norweelan bear 


docs, foxhounds. coonhounds, blondhounds: bie Interesting. biehly 
Mlustrated catalog, 10 cents. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky- 


SPORTSMEN——BUY NOW RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS. 


Coon, Opossum, Skunk,” Soulrrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
Dogs, Watch Dogs. Cirutare 1c, Brown's Kennels, York, Pa. 
A DOG IS A MAN'S BEST FRIEND. WE HAVE ALL 
varleties, Persian Cats, Parrots, Canaries, Clreular 10c, Shady- 


dell Kennels, York, Pa. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Why I Cried 


After the Ceremony 


WO whole months I planned for my weddirg 

day. It was to be an elaborate church affair, 

with arches, bridesmaids and sweet little 
flower-girls. Bob wanted a simple ceremony—but 
I insisted on a church wedding. 

“We are married only once, you know,” [ 
laughed, “and oh, Bob,’ I whispered, nestling 
closer, ‘‘it will be the happiest day of my life.” 

Gaily I planned for that happy day and proudly 
I fondled the shimmering folds of my wedding 
gown. There were flowers to be ordered, music 
to be selected and cards to be sent. Each moment 
was crowded with anticipations. Oh, if I could 
have only known then the dark cloud that 
overshadowed my happiness! 

At last the glorious day of my marriage ar- 


rived. The excitement fanned the spark of my (~ 


happiness into glowing and I thrilled with a 
joy that I had never known before. My wed- 
ding day! The happiest day of my life! I just 
knew that I would remember it forever. 


A Day I Will 
Remember Forever 


How can I describe to you the beauty of 
the church scene as I found it when I arrived? 
Huge wreaths of flowers swung in graceful 
fragrance from ceiling to wall. Each pew boasted 
its cluster of lilies, and the altar was a mass 
of many-hued blossoms. The bridesmaids, in 
their flowing white gowns, scemed almost 
unreal, and the little flower-girls looked like 
tiny fairies as they scattered flowers along the 
carpeted aisle. It was superb! I firmly be- 
lieved that there was nothing left in all the 
world to wish for. The organist received the cue, 
and with a low, deep chord the mellow strains of 
the triumphant wedding march began. 

Perhaps it was the beauty of the scene. Per- 
haps it was the strains of the wedding march. 
Perhaps it was my overwhelming happiness. At 
any rate, the days of rehearsal and planning van- 
ished in a blur of happy forgetfulness, and before 
I realized what I was doing, I had made an awful 
blunder. I had made a mistake right at the be- 
ginning of the wedding march, despite the weeks 
of careful preparation and the days of strict re- 
hearsal! 


One Little Mistake— 
and My Joy Is Ended 


Someone giggled. I noticed that the clergyman 
raised his brows ever so slightly. The sudden 


realization of the terrible blunder I was making - 


caused a pang of regret that I had not read up, 


“Before I realised what I 
was doing, I had started 
the wedding march with 
an awful blunder in Ei 
quelle.” 


somewhere, about the blunders to be avoided at 
wedding ceremonies. A hot blush of humiliation 
surged over me—and with crimson face and trem- 
bling lip I began the march all over again. 

It all happened so suddenly. In a moment it 
was over. And yet, that blunder had spoiled my 
wedding day! Everyone had noticed it; they 
couldn’t help noticing it. All my rehearsing had 
been in vain, and the event that I had hoped would 
be the crowning glory of my life proved a miser- 
able failure. 


Of course, all my friends told me how pretty 
I looked, and the guests proclaimed my wedding a 
tremendous success, But deep down in my heart 
I knew that they did not mean it—they could not 
mean it. I had broken one of the fundamental 
laws of wedding etiquette and they would never 
forget it. After the ceremony that evening I cried 
as though my heart would break—and, _inci- 
dentally, I reproached myself for not knowing 

tter. 
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I Buy a Book of Etiquette 


After the wedding there were cards of thanks 
and ‘at home” cards to be sent. The wedding 
breakfast had to be arranged and our honeymoon 
trip planned. I determined to avoid any further 
blunders in etiquette, and so | sent for the famous 
“Encyclopedia ef Etiquette.” 

Bob and I had always prided ourselves on be- 
ing cultured and well-bred. We had always be- 
lieved that we followed the conventions of society 
to the highest letter of its law. But oh, the seri- 
ous breaches of etiquette we were making almost 
every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I discov- 
ered that I actually did not know how to introduce 
people to each other correctly! I didn’t know 
whether to say: Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith; or 
Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown. 1 didn’t know 
whether to say, Bobby, thts is Mr. Blank; or Mr. 
Blank, this is Bobby. 1 didn't know whether it 
were proper for me to shake hands with a gen- 
tleman upon being introduced to him, and whether 
it were proper for me to stand up or remain seated. 
I discovered, in fact, that to be able to establish 
an immediate and friendly understanding between 
two people who have never met before, to make 
conversation flow smoothly and pleasantly, is an 
art in itself. Every day people judge us by the 
way we make and acknowledge introductions. 


Blunders in Etiquette 


at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter called Etiquette 
at the Dance. ‘“‘Why, dear,” he exclaimed, “I 
never knew how to clispose of my dancing partner 
and return to you without appearing rude—and 
here it’s all explained so simply.’ We read the 
chapter together, Bob and I, and we found out 
the correct way to ask a lady to dance and the 
polite and courteous way for her to refuse it. We 
found out how to avoid that awkward moment 
after the music ceases and the gentleman must 
leave the lady to return to his original part- 
ner. We even discovered the correct thing for 
a young girl to do if she is not asked to dance, 

“We wul find invaiuavie aid in our ‘rncycio- 
pedia of Etiquette,’ I said to Bob. “‘It tells us 
just what to do, what to , What to write and 
what to wear at all times. And there are two 
chapters, I sce, on foreign countries that tell all 
about tips, dress, calling cards, correspondence, 
addressing royalty and addressing clergy abroad. 
Why, look, Bob, it even tells about the dinner 
etiquette in France, England and Germany. And 
see, here is a chapter on wedding etiquette—the 
very mistake I made is pointed out! Oh, Bob, if 
I had only had this wonderful book I would never 
have made that blunder!” 


My Advice to Young 
Men and Women 


‘fhe world is a harsh judge. To be admitted 
to society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds 
and to win admiration and respect for oneself, it 
is essential for the woman to cultivate charm, and 
for the man to be polished, impressive. And only 


by adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible 
for the woman to be charming and the man to be 
what the world loves to call a gentleman. 

I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live 
through that awful moment of my wedding again. 
Even now, when [ think of it, I blush. And so, 
my advice to young inen and women who desire 
to be cultured rather than coarse, who desire to 
impress by their delicacy of taste and finesse of 
breeding, is—‘‘send for the splendid two-volume 
set of ‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’!"" 

Send for it that you may know the correct thing 
to wear at the dinner, and the correct thing to 
wear at the ball. Send for it that you may know 
just what to do and say when you overturn a 
cup of coffee on your hostess’s table linen. Send 
for it that you may know the proper way to re- 
move fruit stones from your mouth, the cultured 
way to use a finger-bowl and the correct way to 
use napkins, Send for it, in short, that you may 
be always, at all times, cultured, well-bred and 
refined; that you may do and say and write and 
wear only what is the best of form and utterly 
in accord with the art of etiquette. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ETIQUETTE 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


Sent FREE for 5 Days 


“Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is excellent in 
quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich in 
illustrations. [It comes to you as a guide; a 
revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the 
right thing to do. 

For a short time only the complete two-volume 
set of “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is being offered 
at the special price of $3.50. Don’t wait until your 
wedding, your party, your dinner is spoiled by a 
blunder. Don't delay—send for your set NOW 
before you forget. ~ 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 dzys’ 
FREE examination of the two-volume set of the 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” At the end of that 
time if you decide that you want to keep it, simply 
send us $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. 
Or, if you are not delighted, return the books to 
us and you won't be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the “Encyclopedia” to-day. 
Surprise your friends with your knowledge of the 
correct thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times. Just mail the coupon—don't send any 
money. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 15, }Oyster Buy, New York 
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| Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 15, Oyster Bay, New York, 


I Gentlemen: 

You may send me the complete two-volume set of 
[the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 5 days I will 
I either return the books or send you $3.50 in full pay- 
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ment. This places me under no obligation. 
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“HE WAS INSTANTLY SHOT BY HIS VICTIM’S GRANDSON.” 


(SEE FAGE 4.) 
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VENDETIAS 


4 
HERBERT 
VIV IAN 


In many parts of the world 
vendettas, or blood feuds, 
form part of the local code 
of honour, and you are liable 
to be shot in the back at 
any moment for something 
an ancestor did seventy years 
ago. Our travelling corres- 
pondent tells some interesting 
stories concerning the ven- 
detta as it exists to-day in 
Sardinia, Albania, and other 
countries. 


HE Sardinians 


are probably the 
mildest-mannered men who ever 


cut throats. Travel all over their 

island and you will be received 
with old Highland hospitality. There are 
few inns, except in the two or three chief 
towns, but inns are not necded, for every 
door is open to the stranger, the best of fare 
is offered—nay, lavished with open hanés— 
the fatted calf is instantly slain, the cellars 
are ransacked for the oldest wine. Indeed, 
you might almost start a vendetta by re- 
fusing hospitality or wanting to hurry away 
too soon! So long as you do not smile at 

Vol. xlvii. —1. 
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the womenfolk you are an honoured guest 
for much longer than you wish to remain. 
But the etiquette about women is as strict 
as in any harem-land of the East. When 
d’Annunzio and other poets went to Sardinia, 
their harmless smiles and ordinary amenities 
were misinterpreted, and they had to employ 
many suave intermediaries and escape from 
their hosts at night-time in order to avoid 
knives in their backs. 

Vendetta is a horrible snowball. In the 
good old times we had our ducls, somebody 
was killed or wounded, and there was an enc 
of it; but in vendetta lands the first blood 
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is the impulse that starts an endless ava- 
lanche. You smile at my wife or chuck my 
daughter under the chin, and I wait behind 
a rock and slit your weasand or shoot vou in 
the back. If the whole jury were eye- 
witnesses, they would acquit me—first, be- 
cause it is the custom of the country, and, 
secondly, because they know that summary 
justice is not very like to allow me to 
escape. Your next-of-kin will then proceed 
to kill me; my relations will kill haw; and 
so on ad infinitum, 

I might find my way back to Oxford 
Street, or the Carse of Gowrie, but ]} should 
be stalked for years, like the hero of ‘ The 
Moonstone,” and similar novels. ]) was in 
Seville some years ago when there was great 
excitement over an Englishman who, with a 
gipsy guide, went up the Giralda to see the 
harvest moon. The Englishman climbe | the 
spiral staircase in front. An uncanny feeling 
suddenly made him look round, and he 
caught the gipsy in the act of poising a 
dagger to stab him in the back. He 
promptly drew a revolver and shot the 
scoundrel, Then he went to the police and 
related what had happened. The police put 
him into prison to protect him, and gipsies 
tried to storm the place for days. A Spanish 
jury acquitted him, but he only reached 
home with great difficulty, and was haunted 
by gipsies for years. That is the spirit of 
vendetta. And it is handed down from 
generation to generation—especially in Sar- 
dinia, where it forms part of the daily life 
and has been raised to a fine art. 

It is not easy to explain why the vendetta 
flourishes in one country and is discouraged 
in another. Next to Sardinia comes Corsica, 
where the people, after all, are not very 
different. There is plenty of bloodshed in 
Sicily, but it is organized by a secret society 
and has nothing to do with vendetta. 
Albania runs the blood-feud on very similar 
lines, and Albania’s hereditary enemy, 
Montenegro, oddly enough, cherishes almost 


the me traditions, whereas the Serbians, 
the cousins of the Montenegrins, are blood- 
thirsty in quite a different way. It is 


probably not an accident that feuds and 
feudalism have the same derivation, and 
clannish traditions must have something to 
do with the custom. 

The great difficulty that’ Governments find 
in suppressing vendetta is that its disciples 
regard it as part of their code of honour, 
Men who go to church regularly and observe 
all the religious feasts—black-coated gentle- 
men of infinite respectability, who could be 
trusted anywhere with untold) gold and 
frivolous females—nevertheless consider it 
their sacred duty to slay the second cousin 
twice removed of someone who has_ killed 
a member of their family in legitimate 


self-defence. Indeed, there is a stigma on 
their whole clan if blood has not been wiped 
out with blood, if many molars have not repaid 
asingle tooth. It ceases to be—it never is, 
in fact—a personal atiair. It is just primi- 
tive, savage Justice. 

When I was in Abyssinia I used to meet 
young men with many brass rings on their 
spears. Each ring represented a male life 
that had been taken. They would catch 
some poor Indian trader travelling down to 
the coast with the trifling earnings of vears 
and slaughter him-—-not for his Maria Theresa 
dollars, but for his sex. It was merely a 
question of another ring on the spear. In 
the same spirit, a Sardinian will waylay and 
murder the small boy of a hostile famtly to 
prove to the world that he has neither 
forgiven nor forgotten an offence that may 
have occurred seventy-five vears ago. : 

These horribly long memories of grievances 
are part and parcel of the system. In 
Albania I met a man who had killed some- 
body a quarter of a century previously and 
then taken sanctuary in a field attached to a 
church, where it would not have been good 
form to molest him. He built a hut there 
and bred children and cattle. . For five-and- 
twenty years he did not emerge; for five-and- 
twenty years he seemed to enjoy perfect 
security. But the members of the enemy 
family had taken it in turns to watch un- 
remittingly all that time, and when at last 
he strolled out, with many precautions, to 
fetch back a straying cow, he was instantly 
shot by his victim’s grandson, who was 
lurking behind a hedge. 

The etiquette of vendetta is very scru- 
pulously observed in Albania. I once at- 
tended a funeral there, and noticed a couple 
of mourners who held aloof and were evidently 
viewed with antipathy. As the sun sank 
towards the horizon, I observed a growing 
uneasiness. Then the two mourners ex- 
pressed the equivalent of “ Sorry, we mvstn’t 
stop,” mounted their horses, and galloped off 
into the hills without any formula of good-bye. 
The law of vengeance is that nothing must 
be done in the way of reprisal until sunset— 
the reverse of “ let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.” Hardly had the last ravs 
disappeared behind the hills than a group 
of my hosts set forth on horseback to pursue 
the two mourners, who had just killed a 
member of their family. It was all as 
precise and sportsmanlike as the Waterloo 
Cup. 

Vendetta is regarded as a duty, very far 
removed from a crime. When I visited the 
prison at Cettinje, in Montenegro, I asked 
the jailer what was the principal crime of 
his inmates. 

“Crime !”’ he protested. 


crime in Montenegro ! 


“There is no 
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“A shot resounded from behind a hill and he bit the dust.” 


“Then why are these 
worthy citizens ? 

“Oh! only for murder.” 

The law imposed mild imprisonment for 
vengeance, just as German law used to 
profess to punish duelling, but the prisoners 
would have been despised far more if they 


you detaining 


had neglected their traditional duties. There 
were no bolts or bars, and they could stroll 
out as they pleased. For one thing, they 
would have found it difficult to escape across 
the frontier; and they always came home 
to the jail for the Montenegrin equivalent of 
afternoon tea. 


. 
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Here in Sardinia, Church and State have 
been frantically at work for generations 
trying to suppress the vendetta, but it is 
very slow work. I remember meeting a 
Sardinian on the Italian Riviera, near Genoa. 
He liked but despised the natives. As a 
matter of fact, Sardinians like to secretly 
despise nearly everybody ; they are full of 
afiability and potential hate. He said to me: 
“These people have milk in their veins. 1 
saw a man to-day with his bride. Someone 
spoke to her quite freely, without being in- 
troduced—and the wretch is still alive!” 

From time to time, however, reconcilia- 
tions do take place. Sixty-five years ago 
there was a solemn ceremony of forgiveness 
between two families that had been at war 
for two centuries, killing one another and 
destroying one another's cattle and farm- 
steads. It made an enormous. sensation, 
and marked an epoch in the history of the 
island. Only the other day there was a 
similar event, for which the parish priest 
and the mayor of Tempio, amid the savage 
rockland of Angina, are jointly responsible. 
Almost endless negotiations preceded the 
formal kiss of peace. No one wished to 
forego his vengeance; the honour of five 
hostile families was at stake. Again and 
again, for a whole generation, men and boys 
had been stabbed, and though everybody 
knew the culprits and all the reasons for the 
crimes, no one was ever punished by the law. 
Then someone having authority suddenly 
listened to reason. All the hostile families 
—the Leporis, the Pes, the Seazzus, the 
Spezzigas, and the Vasas—far more hostile 
than the Montagues and Capulets, agreed to 
attend Mass together. 

Their famous feud has been responsible 
for no fewer than seventy-five homicides 
during the last fifteen vears. It all began with 
the murder of Professor Pier Felice Stangoni, 
a widower who lectured at the Technical 
Institute of Sassari. What he had done is 
not quite clear. Some say he had flirted 
with a Miss Pes and then refused to marry 
her. Another story is that he was un- 
intentionally killed by a mischievous boy 
from an unfriendly village. Anyhow, the 
Professor was taking a country walk with 
his three little boys, Albert, Mario, and 
Arnold, when someone lurking in the thickets 
suddenly hit him on the forehead with a 


bullet from a catapult and killed him 
instantly. There was a sensational trial 
and the suspects were acquitted. A few 


months later, however, one of them, Martin 
Pes, was killed. Thereupon the authorities 
arrested Professor Stangoni’s father-in-law, 
Paul Lepori, a vigorous old man, and he was 
acquitted for lack of evidence. Assassina- 
tions followed with furious rapidity. Nicho- 
Jas Vasa was’ seriously wounded one day and 
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killed the next. Members of the various 
families were found dead in lonely places or 
disappeared and were never seen again. An 
immense amount of property was destroyed. 
Great numbers of innocent people went in 
daily fear of their lives. 

Two hundred members of the various 
families came from far and near to attend 
the ceremony of reconciliation. .The boys 
of Tempio Seminary walked first in the 
procession. Then came Monsignor Sanna, 
Bishop of Tempio and Castelsardo, followed 
by the parish priest, the mayor with an 
Italian flag, and an enormous crowd from 
the whole countryside. Penitential hymns 
were sung and Mass was celebrated in the 
open air amid deep emotion. Then Father 
Deligios, a famous Fran ‘an preacher, 
spoke of the beauty of Sardinia, the hospi- 


tality of her people, always gentle and 
generous except when carried away by 
traditional hatreds. He alluded to the 


seventy-five victims and invoked the blessing 
and pardon of Heaven on the sarvivors. 

Then the members of the hostile families 
were divided into two long files and went up 
side by side to receive the episcopal bene- 
diction. There was Paul Lepori, “ Uncle 
Paul,” as he is known to the whole country- 
side, the father-in-law and alleged avenger 
of the first victim, now ninety years of age 
and very hoary, but still erect and vigorous. 
Beside him was Salvatore Pes, the son of 
Martin Pes, whom old Lepori was accused 
of killing. Salvatore is now some forty years 
of age. Then there were Mario and Amold 
Stangoni, sons of the first victim, well able 
to remember the horror of their father's 
murder, Arnold in the uniform of an ardito 
(storm-trooper) with two silver medals 
earned by prowess in the war. 

After the benediction, old Paul Lepori and 
Salvatore Pes solemnly embraced and wept 
on each other’s shoulders, amid the intense 
emotion and loud applause of the crowd. 
Then kissing became general and there were 
solemn vows of mutual love and respect. 

Everybody is confident about the per- 
manence of the reconciliation. Dr. Mario 
Stangoni, son of the first victim, stood at 
the recent .provincial elections and was 
triumphantly returned by the votes of ex- 
enemy families, and now there is talk of a 
marriage such as that which ended the Wars 
of the Roses. After all, the last reconcilia- 
tion has endured for sixty-five vears, so 
there is no reason to despair of the present 
case. Sardinians are a dramatic, primitive 
people and their emotions have certainly 
been tonched. 

This is the story of the latest reconciliation. 
Two families carried on a fend unt] they 
were both nearly destroyed. They fought 
like wild beasts, concentrating every nerve, 


every emotion, in the business of killing the 
traditional foe. Year after year, in ambush 
and open fight, members of both families 
fell victims ‘to the implacable rancour. 
Oddly enough, however, the two heads of 
the respective clans, sturdy old men, re- 
mained unmolested. Youths and even chil- 
dren were laid low, but the chiefs remained, 
like stalwart oaks, undisturbed by the 
raging tempest of crime. 

At last they remained almost alone. A 
few more murders, and they would have 
been the solitary representatives of their 
slaughtered lines. They took no special 
precautions to guard against attack. In 
fact, one afternoon, one of them was riding 
quietly back to Sassari, accompanied only 
by a servant. A few miles from home a 
shot resounded from behind a hill and he bit 
the dust. He shook himself and rose to his 
elbo but he knew that his hour had 
struck. 

He called quietly to his servant. 
off the saddle,”’ he said. 

When this was done, he took cover very 
stealthily behind it, pointing his gun in the 
direction of the place from which death had 
been let loose upon him. 

Then he bade his servant run towards the 
town, shouting as he ran, ‘ My master is 
dead!" 

The man who had fired the shot was com- 
pletely taken in by this device. First, he 
peered out cautiously; then his whole body 
appeared above the hill. It was the chieftain 
of the other family ! 

The wounded man took a long, deliberate 
aim, fired, and saw with satisfaction that he 
had hit his mark. The servant came running 
back, recalled by the shot, and to him the 
old man said, grimly :— 

“Tell them to bring two biers, for we are 
two dead men.”’ And so it proved. 

They found the chieftain with his head 
resting on the hard pillow afforded by his 
saddle, and in death he still clung to his gun. 
After this last tragedy the few survivors of 
the two families consented to make peace, 
for it seemed to them that they had carried 
out the law of vendetta to its bitter end. 

But vendetta is in their blood—the very 
children play at vendetta, just as little 
Spaniards play at bull-fights. A trifling acci- 
dent ora petty quarrel may easily lead to 
another feud lasting for centuries and spread- 
ing a reign of terrorsover whole provinces. 
You can scarcely travel anywhere in Sardinia 
without seeing wayside crosses commemo- 


“ Take 


rating deeds of blood, and the whole 
character of the country lends itself to law- 
lessness. The distances between villages 


are enormous, and they are perched on in- 
accessible mountains or hidden away in 
remote recesses. You may travel for miles 


“amiable of mortals. 
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and miles through a wilderness of fragrant, 
purple-coloured scrub without ever en- 
countering a human being. Rocks and 
thickets everywhere afford excellent cover 
for lurking assassins. There has always 
been much brigandage in the island. It is 
not the sort of brigandage that holds up 
travellers or stage-coaches ; these are too 
few to make it worth while. But if anyone 
comes to a disagreement with the authorities, 
he has only to take to the hills and all idea 
of pursuit must be abandoned, 

In old days vendettas were carried out 
more systematically and on a grander scale. 
Sometimes big bands—almost small armies 
—raided whole villages, slaughtering and 
destroying wholesale. Now the affair savours 
rather of relentless, premeditated murder by 
individuals. There is not even the trace of 
chivalry of Albanian feuds. If an Albanian 
eats his enemy's salt, even unawares, there 
must be no bloodshed for the next twenty- 
four hours. Sardinians respect no such con- 
ventions. They have not even the ordinary 
sportsman’s instinct of warning — betore 
striking. 

I met a girl near Sassari who had swum a 
lake with a knife in her mouth on a pitch- 
dark night, crawled up to a cottage, and 
killed an aged couple in their sleep ; and she 
seemed to be regarded as a heroine. Then [ 
was told of a boy of twelve who climbed on 
to the roof of a cottage and set fire to the 
thatch, doing it so deliberately that half his 
clothes were burned, and as he fled away he 
was chased by three of the ferocious sheep- 
dogs for which the island is famous. They 
tore him limb from limb—even the domestic 
animals seem to take part in a Sardinian 
vendetta. 

Then, again, a young married couple had 
just set up house in a lonely farm when the 
bridegroom was enticed out by a message 
that his father lay wounded in a neighbouring 
coppice. There he was set upon and blinded 
while his hapless bride was carried off and 
never heard of again. These and a dozen 
similar outrages, utterly unprovoked by , 
the victims, are narrated quite callously 
every day. They are mere incidents of civil 
war and arouse no indignation among 
neutral families. 

And the most amazing thing is that, apart 
from this one criminal kink in their brains, 
Sardinians are among the most engaging and 
The Italian Government 
neglects them, concedes practically nothing 
in return for their heavy taxes, leaves them 
almost without roads and railw. and schools, 
They grumble incessantly, but they were the 
first to volunteer for the war and acquitted 
themselves like heroes. They belong to 
another age and cannot fairly be judged by 
modern standards of civilization. 


The man 
- shooting with strangers takes 
a certain amount of risk; 
when you are after big game in the wilds 


who goes out 


the danger becomes still more acute. In this 


N 1916 I was camped at the Eddama 

Ravine, East Africa, near a house 

belonging to a Dutchman who was 

engaged in surveying for the Govern- 
ment. - Generally he would come along to 
my tent for a drink and a smoke before 
turning in for the night, and one morning, 
after the mail was in, he came across and 
told me that his brother had just arrived 
from South Africa, and asked me to keep 
an eye on his place while he went to 
Londiana Station, about twenty-five miles 
away, to mect him. He returned later, 
accompanied by a burly Boer, whom he 
introduced to me as his brother. 

I recognized the newcomer as a man we 
had taken prisoner during the Boer War, 
and found that he had not forgotten the 
incident, and we were soon Jaughing and 
joking over old times. The young man, I 
discovered, was frightfully keen to go on a 
big-game shoot, having killed nothing bigger 
than a springbok down south. 

The brother was also anxious for me to go 
out with him, offering to pay all expenses 
and share half of any ivory we might obtain. 
Having very little to do at the time I agreed, 
and in the course of a week we were on the 
trail. If I had been a clairvoyant, however, 
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story Mr. Jordan narrates 
what happened when he 
rashly undertook to initiate 
a young Dutchman into the ways of 
elephants, lions, and rhinos. 


T should have stayed at the Ravine and left 
the tutelage of a greenhorn hunter to the 
tender mercies of someone else. 

The first day out we camped at a Masai 
kraal, where my companion nearly got a 
spear into him through annoying a young 
girl of the tribe. I found him surrounded 
by a crowd of angry warriors, but luckily for 
him I managed to get them to believe that 
he had been drinking and was not responsible 
for his actions. When we were alone I gave 
him to understand that if anything of the 
sort happened again [ should go straight 
back and leave him to face the music. 
This rankled in his mind all through the 
fortnight’s trip, but I only discovered the 
fact later on. 

On the third day out we struck fresh 
elephant spoor, but too late to follow it up. 
Early next morning we were on the trail, 
though we got no sight of elephant until late 
in the afternoon. We were then in’ the 
Kidon Valley, and it looked as if the animals 
were making for the Soli, a fair-sized lake 
about ten miles from where we had first 
sighted them. There was just one decent- 
sized tree in the valley, so we camped along- 
side it. The Kidon in’ those days was 
infested with all kinds of animals; there 


were a number of rhinoceros, noted for their 
bad-tempered ways, and lions were every- 
where, so that it was not exactly a desirable 
resting-place. That night, just as it became 
dark, the lions started from the four points 
of the compass, their terrible roars pealing 
veut in volumes and dying away in short 
grunts. My young companion svon got a 
ft of nerves, and before I could stop him had 
seized his rifle and began to fire at random 
in all directions, I had my suspicions then 
that the man was not quite right in his mind, 
but it took me a long time to explain to him 
that there was no danger of the lions coming 
our way while we kept up good camp-fires. 

I fell asleep to the sound of a zebra being 
chased by a lion, and was then awakened 
again by a rhino. Grabbing my rifle, I 
hurried out of my tent just in time to see 
one of the sights of a lifetime—-a huge figure 
of most peculiar shape plunging about ina 
most extraordinary manner. The fire had 
died down, so I threw a handful of dry 
bushwood on, and when it blazed up 1 saw 
what had happened. The Dutchman's tent 
had disappeared and now encased the 
astonished rhino, who was busily engaged 
m tearing it to shreds, Not knowing 
whether my companion was underneath or 
inside it, I was afraid to fire, in case I might 
kill him, 1 stood watching, therefore, until 
I heard a shout from the lower branches of 
the tree : ‘‘ Shoot, confound you, shoot !"’ 

I needed no urging, because the maddened 
brute had by this time got rid of most of 
the tent, so I gave him both barrels of my 
fun. J heard the“ slap, slap ” of the impact 
of the bullets, and when the smoke cleared 
saw that I had brought down the intruder. 
Shouting the glad news to the man in the 
tree, I told him to come down, but he in- 
formed me very emphatically that he meant 
to stay where he was until it-was light. I 
therefore hailed the boys, who gradually 
appeared in ones and twos, and | was able to 
get their story. 

It appeared that the Boer could not sleep, 
and took care they also got no sleep; in 
fact, he worried them so much that they 
finally left the camp and built another fire 
about a hundred yards away, behind a chimp 
of bushes. Their desertion scared my fellow- 
sportsman so much that he clambered up 
the tree to be out of danger. A passing 
rhinoceros, noticing the fire and being of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, came up to in- 
vestigate. Scenting the Dutchman’s tent, 
which was in a line with the fire, he promptly 
charged it, pulling the pegs out and becoming 
entangled himself. We discovered that he 
had smashed the camp bed and other odds 
and ends, and that the tent was a wreck and 
quite useless. 

It was now about 4 a.m., so I told the 
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cook to make some coffee and my personal 
boy to get my bath ready, and it was not 
long before I was dressed. The fragrant 
smell of the coffee and the sight of breakfast 
being prepared brought my companion down 
to earth from his tree-top, and he promptly 
started to “ slang” me for not having saved 
his tent ! 

What with having my night’s rest spoilt 
and his insults, I began to feel bad-tempered, 
and presently I let myself go, so that the 
Boer heard more home-truths in a few 
minutes than he had ever heard before in his 
life. IT ended up by telling him we would 
return to the Ravine at once; but fate 
decreed otherwise. 

One of the boys, who had gone to collect 
firewood, reported a large mob of elephants 
a few hundred yards away, so, thinking we 
might get a decent tusk or two, FE suggested 
going after them. The Dutchman told me 
to go on first and he would catch us up. Lt 
therefore went on, accompanied by the 
gun-bearers, and we presently located) the 
elephants near a range of hills which stood 
up about a hundred feet from the plain. 1 
worked my way there, and soon had them 
facing me. We then sat down and waited 
for my companion to come up. We sat 
there for about an hour, but there  v no 
sign of my fellow-sportsman. Just as 1 
made up my mind to start shooting “ on 
my own,” one of the boys pointed out a 
moving figure about six hundred yards away. 
At first I thought it was an animal, but after 
watching carefully found it to be a man—mv 
friend the Boer. Knowing the elephants 
could not see our movements, we waved our 
hats and at last drew his attention so that he 
came directly towards us. When he got 
within three hundred yards he caught sight 
of the elephants and, to my astonishment, 
at once opened fire. The first bullet came 
whizzing right over us, speedily followed by 
a second and third, so that we had to lie flat 
on the ground to save ourselves from being 
hit. 

The elephants, alarmed by the firing, had 
started off, and I knew we had lost a fine 
chance of getting some big tuskers. Cursing 
softly, I raised myself from the ground— 
enly to draw more fire! Thinking: the 
Dutchman must have gone raving mad, I 
told one of the boys to creep towards him 
and—if he looked sane—to tell him he was 
shooting at us, but if he was mad to return 
to me. 

We had not long to wait before they both 
appeared. The Dutchman was profuse in 
his expressions of sorrow, saving that he 
had taken us for lions! JT told him a few 
more home-truths, and then we started for 
camp. When within a few hundred yards 
of the camp we ran into another very large 
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, 
mob of elephant—quite two hundred, I 
should say. Not wishing to have another 
fiasco, I told the Dutchman to keep close to 
me and gave him my gun to carry. We got 
within about seventy yards of the beasts and 
then, noticing they were on the move, | 
fired at a big bull. No svoner had the shot 
rung out than a young bull came rushing 
towards us, ears stretched out and trunk 
upraised, uttering savage squeals of rage. 
I asked the Boer for the ‘500 gun, feeling 
fairly confident of knocking the charging 
brute down before he got us. The sight 
had been too much for my gallant comrade, 
however ; he turned tail and ran, throwing 
my rifle away in the bush ! 

I flung myself on the ground, burying my 
face in the grass with the awful thought that 
I should soon have the monster's trunk 
encircling me. I could hear the brute 
pulling up bushes to reach me, and one’s 
sensations while expecting to be ground to 
pulp by a sixty-inch foot, or thrown into the 
air like a ball by a tremendous trunk, are 
indescribable. 

The time durivg which I waited for the 
tragedy seemed to me hours, but in reality 
it was only a few minutes. Failing to hear 
the animal approaching, I screwed my neck 
round and = cautiously investigated — the 
position. Raising myself up, I saw 
beast about thirty yards away, offering a 
most tempting shot. I still had my empty 
rifle in my hand, so, reloading, I aimed for 
the heart and pulled the trigger. I could 
see by the plunge forward that I had vitally 
wounded the elephant, but I failed to bring 
him down. He made for some thick grass 
and bush and [ got in another two bullets. 
I then cautiously followed up, but did not 
fancy the look of the grass, so, noticing a 
mimosa tree near I clambered on it, but 
unfortunately disturbed some bees. Before 
I knew what was happening I was severely 
stung on the neck, face, and arms. 

Scrambling down as fast as I could, I 
spied the wounded elephant to the right of 
me, only a few yards away. I think the 
pain of the stings made me do what, in 
ordinary circumstances, I should not have 
thought of. I put my rifle nearly alongside 
the elephant and pulled the trigger. We 
both came down together, the bull stone 
dead, and myself in a_ sorry plight. 
Luckily my boys came up and drew out the 
stings before. the infected parts began to 
swell, otherwise I should have become: a 
raving lunatic. 

The Dutchman came up as soon as he 
heard the elephant was dead, but the sight 
of him only made my stings ache more, so I 
left him to attend to the cutting-out of the 
ivery, while I returned to camp and was 
soon in a feverish sleep. 


the. 


The pain lasted all the next day, but my 
companion left me in peace, wandering out 
with the boys and shooting some zebra. 
This meant another day's delay to dry th 
skins, so next morning I proposed that we 
should go out and try to bag a lion, as our 
boys had twice seen some. 

On leaving camp we crossed a swamp, 
making towards some hills where we had 
heard lions every night. We had just got 
through the reeds when my partner spotted 
a lioness with a young pig in her mouth. 
He shouted the news to me, and the sound 
of his voice so scared the lioness that she 
dropped the pig, which, being still alive, 
came carcering over towards me. Before 
1 could fire I was tripped up by the pig 
Tunning into my legs. Meanwhile the Dutch- 
man had taken a snap shot at the lioness as 
she bounded away and was certain he had 
wounded her. s we could find no blood- 
spoor, however, it remained doubtful in my 
mind, but certainly not in his. 

Whilst we were searching in different 
directions, I heard him fire again, so I made 
my way to where he was, and found him 
looking across a stream towards some rocks. 
Seeing nothing there, I asked what he had 
shot at.‘ The lioness,’’ he replied. 

We crossed the stream, worked round the 
rocks, and there found a dead leopard, a 
very fine male. How the Dutchman could 
have mistaken it for a lioness I do not know ; 
or, if it was a leopard he saw in the first 
place, how was it the beast only had one 
wound, and that right through the chest ? ~ 

T congratulated him on his luck, and then 
said I would return to camp and send out 
some boys to carry in the dead beast. I 
started away, and had just reached the thick 
reeds when I heard a shot, and at the same 
time my helmet was swept off my head. 
When I picked it up I saw a builet-hole 
right through the top! Feeling sure I had 
been fired at deliberately, I. skirted along 
inside the reeds till IT had my companion 
in line, and then fired three shots about two 
feet above his head. I dared not try to 
copy his fancy shooting stunt, because T was 
shaking with rage, and feared there might 
be a tragedy. The shots hissing over him, 
however, had the desired effect, for he 
shouted for all he was worth. I waited a 
little time and then moved to another 
position and again fired his way. This 
brought more screams of fright, and then I 
strolled out towards him. He asked me 
what I meant by shooting at him, and I 
replied by showing him my helmet. There- 
upon he swore that he had fired at a reed- 
buck, whieh I knew was a lie, because he 
was a remarkably good shot when not 
scared. Having told him my opinion of 
him, I made him return to camp for the 
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boys while 1 stayed by the Jteopard. 
said some very bitter things to mv com- 
panion that afternoon—so bitter that he 
fairly got the sulks. After tea I thought | 
would take the shot-gun and try for some 
marabou storks. I misjudged the distance, 
and did not arrive until it was 
I shot all the birds I wante 
the feathers, and then started on my return 
journey, but it was too dark to find the 
1 blundered along for about ten minutes, 
but ran into so many bushes that | saw it 
was impossible to get along, so I determined 
to light a fire and stay where I was until 
morning. 

To my annoyance, however, | found I had 
no matches with me, and as there 


“I stood watching until I heard a shout from the lower branches of the tree.” 
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decent tree to climb tor safety, | decided to 
struggle on as best I could 

The lions had just started their nightly 
hunt for food, and there seemed to be all 
kinds of beasts in my way. First I came 
on some water-buck—which stampeded with 
a terrifying racket—and then I caught the 
gleam of eyes, which quickly disappeared 
as I brought the shot-gun to my shoulder. 
Fortunately i knew my direction and feit 
certain of finding the camp once I could get 
out of the bush and scrub. 

I don’t think I should have got out that 
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night if the sound of a rhino had not scared 
me. The great brute was somewhere at the 
back of me, giving off sounds like an engine 
shunting. I knew that if he once got my 
wind it would be a case of ‘‘ good-bye,” for 
no shot-gun would stop a’ 
@ rhino. I forgot all about 
scratches and stumbling; 
my one idea was to get out of 
that bush as quickly as pos- 
sible. Eventually I succeeded, 
and saw the camp-fire in the 
distance. I reached camp 
in record time, arriving with 
my clothes torn and 
bleeding from innumerable 
scratches. 

Next morning we started 
back, and on arrival at the 
Ravine sold the ivory and 


“He turned 
tail and 
ran.” 


duly shared the pro- 
ceeds, I then parted 
company with my com- 
panion, whom I never saw again, for I- 
heard a short time afterwards that he had 
been killed by the natives. 


o/s 
ecret of 
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HAL REED 


A weird and remarkable 


story from Mexico. The 
Author writes : “ The nar- 
rative is strictly true in every detail. The 
rubber estate referred to was locally known 


ger's wife, was in a great way over the 
mysterious disappearance of her little 
dog. 

Mr. Everard was busy with me, his secre- 
tary, in the office, dictating letters in 
doubtful Spanish, when the lady bounced in. 

“Oh, Frank!” she wailed, “I have looked 
everywhere for Flip, but I can’t find him.” 

“Have you looked down the old well, my 
dear ?”’ asked Everard. 

“Oh, don't be horrid, love,” cried the 
lady. ‘‘ Look down the old well! You 
promised me to have it filled in weeks and 
weeks ago.” 

“So I did. Reed*’’—he turned to me— 
“remind me to have the old well filled in 
to-morrow. - It’s fortunate I forgot it, Lola, 
or else how should we get Flip out ?” 

“Please don't joke about it, Frank. If 
the hole had been blocked up, as it should 
be, Flip could not have. Oh! do you really 
think my darling has tumbled in? He will 
be drowned ! ” 

“ There's a little mud at the bottom, my 
dear; that’s all.” 

“ But it is so dreadfully deep! 
smell! Flip will be suffocated !”’ 

“My love, allow me to finish this letter ; 
then we'll all trot over to the well and make 
an inspection.” 

“L can't bear to go near the dreadful 
place,’ declared the sefiora. ‘“ Do hurry 
then, dear, and look for my darling. And 
you, too, Mr. Reed, please ! ’’—with a glance 
of melting appeal. ‘‘ Now I'll go and make 
another search round the house.” 


Sis EVERARD, the ranch mana- 


And the 
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as the Hacienda de 
Guayule, situated near 
Mazapil, Zacatecas, Mexi- 
co. The photographs were taken by myself 
during my residence at the ranch.” 


Vlip was never found, Days passed, un- 
enlivened by his yelp, until even his mistress 
tired of sending timorous servants to peer 
for a sign of him down the black mouth of 
the disused well. 

One morning I reminded Mr. Everard 
that the well had not been filled in. 

“When we're less busy we will see about 
it,” he said. ‘ Maybe to-morrow.”” Then 
he stepped to the office door and looked 
out, 

An expanse of roughly-cultivated ground, 
known as the garden, lay on this side of our 
headquarters. The ‘ garden ’’ sloped away 
for about half a mile, gradually merging into 
the surrounding shrub-covered country. 
Across these wild lands stretched for leagues 
a wonderful white road, connecting the head- 
quarters with the widely separated ranch 
stations, known as “ fractions.”” The old 
well had been dug or bored—how and when 
is not known—just beyond the garden slope, 
in a spot isolated by a formidable growth of 
cactus. The well was distinguished by’ a 
tude circle of stones thrown up around its 
narrow mouth. 

“ For the present,” the manager continued, 
coming back to his desk, “ we are likely to 
have our hands full with these revoluctonarios, 
as they call themselves, the accursed bandits ! 
So far, they haven't troubled us. If this 
was a cattle ranch, we'd have had the villains 
swarming down on us long since, after horses, 
I guess they've no sort of use for wild rubber, 
but they'll pay us a call some day for certain, 
if only in sport.” 

“A bunch of ‘em, belonging to Villa’s 
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band, were seen only yesterday,” 
“not a long way from Mazapil.” 


said I, 


Mazapil, I should explain, is our nearest © 


post-town, seven leagues distant on the 
northern border of the ranch. Our most 
accessible railway station is Camacho, some 
twenty leagues south. The road already 
indicated joins these two points of civiliza- 
tion. 

Everard grunted, and procecded to search 
for a letter, which he tossed to me, with the 
remark: “ That came at midnight, by 
special rider.” 

The document bore in Spanish the printed 
heading : ‘‘ Fernando Gonzalez, all cl of 
merchandise, Mazapil.”". In the flowery lan- 
guage of his country, Don Fernando went 
on his knees to Sehor Don Francisco Everard, 
General Administrator of the Hacienda de 
Guayule, and prayed him to take charge of 
a trifle of ten thousand pesos, Vailing this 
protection, said ten thousand pesos would 
certainly fall into ithe commandeering clutches 
of the rebels, whose invasion of the town was 
imminent. ' 

“Tell the old) man,” Mr. Everard in- 
structed me, “ that 1f he cares to bring along 
his hoard, we'll lock it up in the big safe 
here, at his own risk.” 

While 1 was jotting this down, Charlie, 
the Chinese cook, put his wrinkled face in at 
the window, holding up to view a rabbit- 
skin. 


fe shoot um dis morning,” he boasted. 
fou like um ? "7 

“ Here, Reed, vou're fond of game,” joked 
Everard, and tossed the skin over to me. 

“ Charlie had better lie low while the rebels 
are around,” I advised, ‘ or else he'll lose 
his gun.” 

“Me no flaid,” Charlie grinned.‘ Webels 
no come. English here. Dey scared ob us 
English.’ 

“ Rebels no come, eh?” said Everard, 
from the doorway. Struck by his tone, I 
followed his far-oft gaze. About two miles 
distant, above the white line that indicated 
the road, swirled a little cloud of dust. 

"TT said, 

“One horseman,” replied Everard. 

As he spoke, a single rider detached himself 
from the trailing dust-cloud by striking oft 
sharply from the road and made straight 
for us through the scrub. 

From this fast-approaching figure my 
attention was quickly drawn. “ Look!” I 
cried, “‘ He’s followed! See, coming round 
the hill!” 

The party raising the second cloud of dust 
also struck across country, and were seen to 
number three riders. Plainly our hard- 
pressed visitor was making a race of it, 
whoever he and his pursuers might be. 

“They must come from Mazapil,”” sug- 


, 


gested Everard.. ‘“ By gad, I’ve got it! 


- that fellow ahead is Don Fernando, and he's 


bringing the bandits down on us ! Confound 
him and his money!” 

Though the hunted man put on a spurt 
that visibly increased his lead, no shots were 
fired to interrupt his mad career. Indeed, I 
began to hope that the furious-riding four 
were merely a peaceable party paying a call ; 
yet our neighbours, all Mexicans, dwelt too 
far distant to visit, except rarely, a ranch 
owned by foreigners ; also, they would have 
made the longer journey reund by the road 
and not have risked their horses’ feet over 
the spik ctus that cumbered the unbroken 
ground. 

Presently the headlong pace of the fore- 
most rider brought him with a rush to where 
we stood at the top of the slope watching the 
race. Hefore he tell from the saddle I knew 
that the manager's surmise was true—it was 
Don Fernando. 

“Sefior Everard, I come to you!’ he 
panted, staggering to our door fike a drunken 
man. 

“So I 


see, Sefior Gonzalez,” replied 
Everard, * Who are your friends ? ’” 

“Friends? Dios mo!” The agitated 
merchant cast a glance tull ot terror towards 
his pursuers. “ Seftor, they are the revolu- 
tionists |” 

These dread words were accompanied by 
so supplicating a look that Everard moved 
aside to admit the poor wretch. 

“ But they are your own countrymen,” he 
said. ‘' They are not likely to shoot you.” 

“ Sefior, it is my money.” 

“So T guess.”” 

“ But Tam a poor man!” wept Gonzalez. 
“Holy Virgin, F have only this! ’’ With a 
shaking hand he drew out from his bosom a 
fat paper roll.‘ You will keep this for me, 
yes?) They will know nothing !’! he whis- 
pered, imploringly, the rebels even now 
dashing to the door. ‘‘ Ah, setior- a 


On a sudden impulse I swept the notes 
from the hands outstretched to my employer 
and 


stuffed them into the rabbit-skin. 
I let fall on the desk just as the doorway 
darkened by three of the most lawless- 
looking scoundrels that ever went unhung. 
The leader—distinguished by black leggings, 
a gay sash, and an ornamented sombrero— 
swaggered in noisily. 

“ Sefiores, buenos dias!” he saluted, 
sweeping off his enormous hat with leering 
mockery. 

Everard returned the greeting, his polite- 
ness belied by the glint in his eye. The 
bandit then directed his leer towards Gon- 
zalez, who was shrinking behind me. 

“My business is with 27s gentleman,” he 
announced. 

The merchant's terrified glance travelled 
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ine at the safe.” 


“The scoundrel jerked out a pistol and fired the full contents of its ma: 
is horse, now guarded by the two rascals Do you return to Mazapil, captain?” 
waiting outside. He licked the dust from put in Everard, abruptly. 
his lips and mumbled: ‘ These are my “When my business with Senor Gonzalez 

friends. You can speak here, sefor is finished,” was the significant reply. 
z en permit me to propose that yon 


capitan.” 
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accompany Sejior Gonzalez—who wishes to 
return at once—and do your business on the 
road.” 

‘“’ Yes, I have need to go back quickly,” 
confirmed the merchant, eagerly. ‘‘ Come, 
captain, we will talk of your business on the 
way!" 

“ Slowly, slowly, friend,’’ requested the 
bandit, with a leer of deeper cunning. ‘‘ You 
are forgetting your money.” 

““My money?” 

“Money, my friend.” The bandit bent 
his greedy gaze on the safe. ‘‘ Sefior Ad- 
ministrator, will you do us the favour?” 
And he indicated the glittering knob, with 
the action of one turning it. 

“Books only,” replied Mr. 
briefly. 

With a swift and unexpected movement 
the bandit ran his thieving paws over the 
person of his captive. ‘“ Bah!” he ex- 
claimed, casting aside all show of politeness. 
“Let us speak plain, Senor Englishman. 
We arrive at Mazapil. We need funds. We 
go to the house of this man, who is rich, to 
ask of him money for the new Government 
—a little loan in the cause of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity ! We are not robbers, sefior ; 
for all that we take we give a true receipt. 
Bien! We enter his house and we find - 


Everard, 


the full contents of its magazine at the safe. 
At the first shot the pair outside came 
tumbling in with upraised carbines. Seeing 
that their chief was in no danger—except 
tor the splashing of his bullets on the steel— 
they lowered their arms and drew back to 
watch the effect of the shooting. No doubt 
they expected, at every shot, to see the safe 
fly open. Certainly not one of us was 
prepared for what actually followed. 

It took place as swiftly as the flashes from 
the pistol. Picture the villain in his plun- 
dered finery blazing away ignorantly at the 
impenetrable steel, while his two followers, 
Everard, and I flattened ourselves against 
the office walls. The whole scene was 
enshrouded in blinding smoke. Then one of 
our number broke into a fit of coughing and 
I felt him creep past me, seeking the exit. 
At the same moment Everard cried, ‘‘ Open 
the door wide, somebody, or we shall all 
choke |!” 

The smoke lifted and we pushed forward 
to view the safe. Suddenly the captain, 
glancing swiftly around, spat out an oath, 
dashed us aside, and sprang to the door, 
yelling furiously : ‘‘ He has gone! Our man 
has gone!" 

In the rush to follow the fugitive Everard 
and I trod clumsily, I fear, on the bandits’ 
spurs. | Precious 
seconds were lost. 
The captain had 
halted a few paces 
beyond the door 
and was shouting 
futile curses at the 
fleeing Gonzalez 
and the three 
horses he had stam- 
peded. One of the 
bandits scurried 
after the animals; 
the other flung up 
his carbine, took 
aim, and fired. 

Gonzalez’ horse 
gave one desperate 
bound, floundered 
on a few yards, 
and then fell. To 


The Federal troopers arriving at the estancia. 


nothing. He is not there to receive us. 
His money is not there. He and the money 
we need are gone out by the back door. So 
we follow—and here we are, senor. And the 
money ?"’ 

In the silence we all looked blankly every- 
where but at the rabbit-skin, sprawled on 
the desk under the bandit’s nose. Stung 
into rage by our cool reception of his speech, 
the scoundrel jerked out a pistol and fired 


my amazement I 
beheld the aged 
merchant spring up 
and continue his flight afoot. He ran like a 
young man, yet in aimless terror, it seemed 
to me, since he could not hope to escape 
the bandit who was now giving chase on 
a recaptured horse. A second shot rang 
out. Gonzalez dropped sprawling and lay 
still. 

Everard, taking the lead, was the first to 
reach the spot. The captain, the villain 
who had fired, and I arrived a few seconds 
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later. Gonzalez lay as one dead a few feet 
from the old well, Everard kneeling over him. 
The pursuing bandit had dismounted, leaving 
his horse loose, and now crouched at the 
well-edge, peering down. 

“The.money is here!’ he cried. ‘* When 
he fell he threw it, the dog! Here, in the 
well, hidden in the rabbit-skin ! ” 

Dancing and showing his teeth with rage, 
like a dressed-up monkey, the captain 
turned on Everard. 
“A pretty trick, 
Sefior English- 
man!” he shouted. 
“You shall learn 
who I am! I am 
commander of a 
hundred men!” 

“ Then command 
those two assassins 
to carry this body 


to the house,” 
retorted Everard, 
coolly. 


“Pah! spat the 
bandit, contemptu- 
ously. “ Pancho, a 
rope!” 

The man so 
named ran to the 
horse and returned 
with a long lariat ; 
but when ordered 


7. 


antly at us, being as intent as ourselves on 
watching the wriggling rope, waiting breath- 
lessly for a sign that their leader had reached 
the bottom. 

All at once the line slackened. The next 
instant, freezing our blood and paralyzing our 
nerves, up out of the deathlike stillness and 
blackness of the well came an awful shriek. 

“ Pull!’ screamed Everard, jumping at 
the rope. ‘ Pull, pull!” 


Sea = om ad 


to get into the 
noose and go down 
the well he sullenly refused. His comrade 
likewise had no desire to be lowered into that 
black pit. Their chief threw down a stone. 
Though satisfied that the well was dry, 
they remained stubborn. Cursing their 
cowardice, the captain fastened the rope 
around his own body, ordered them to hang 
on, and scrambled over the edge. 

Everard had drawn near to watch the 
proceedings. ‘‘ You will find it foul,’’ he 
warned the man, to my surprise, for I felt 
no concern for the scoundrel’s safety. 

“I will find the money!’ swore the ban- 
dit, as he began to go down. “ Shall I go 
and leave it to you gringoes? Ho, ho! 
Faster, men!” 

It was an easy task to pay out the rope, 
the well being so narrow and roughly made 
—at least, for as far down as we could see— 
that the descent appeared almost possible 
without support from above. 

Down, down that unsavoury pit went the 
bandit chief, until even his black head was 
beyond view. The shouts and snatches of 
song which he sent up in bravado, or to 
encourage himself, became fewer and fainter, 
and finally ceased altogether. 

In the dead silence the two remaining 
rascals no longer looked up to grin triumph- 
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Madly, like men fighting against fear, we 
laid our combined weight back on that rope 
and heaved and heaved. Behind me Pancho 
clung and tugged and strained. I heard his 
sobbing whisper: ‘In Heaven’s name, 
sefior, what has got hold of the other end ? "’ 
For we seemed to be struggling with some 
dreadful invisible monster for possession of 
the shricking wretch swallowed up fathoms 
below. 2 

I say shrieking. Actually we heard only 
the one shriek; but the horror of this was 
such that it rang again and again in my ears. 

Terribly slowly, inch by inch, our frenzied 
efforts won back the lariat. Suddenly, with 
a horrible twitching jerk, part of the weight 
fell away, as if the invisible ‘‘ thing ”’ had 
released its hold, and then the rope came up 
rapidly, foot by foot. 

The bandit wa» dead when we drew him 
out, Even his hardened followers shuddered 
as they looked upon his face, blackened by 
suffocation and set like stone in an expression 
of uttermost terror. 

“Crushed to death!’ said Everard, in a 
shaken voice, after a momentary examination, 

Emboldened by his calm inspection of the 
corpse, the two bandits also bent over it— 
with a different purpose. 
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“You will not find the money there!” 
cried Everard, disgusted. 

Muttering curses, they left the mutilated 
body and strode to where poor Don Gonzalez 
Jay. 1 had temporarily forgotten him. 

“Take the legs, Luis,”’ growled Pancho, 

“ We will pitch him after his money !”’ 
No sooner had they touched him than the 
dead"? man screamed and sat up! At 
this, but for our intervention, the fury of the 
precious pair would have impelled them to 
carry out their devilish intention. 

“He threw the money in the well,” Luis 
argued, violently; “now we will send him 
down to find it! 

“Well said!” Pancho applauded. 
our captain is dead!’ 

“ Enough !" cried Everard. 
is down the well?” 

All looked at the cowering merchant, who 
nodded and stammered : ‘ Senores, as 1 ran 
and was shot down— sce, the hole through 
my hat !— I fell the rabbit-skin escaped 
from my hands.” 

“ Pig, you threw it down !” swore Pancho. 

“ The money is safe, however it got there,” 
Fut in Everard. 

“Santa Maria, ves, it is well guarded !” 
Luis agreed, glancing at the dead and crossing 
himself.‘ What lives there below ?”” 

“ Goodness only knows !”’ was the mana- 
ger’s reply. “IT propose that you remove 
your captain to Mazapil and return here 
properly prepared to explore the well and 
recover the money.” 

“Nothing lives down there !’’ laughed 
Pancho. “ It is merely that the sides caved 
in and so killed our captain. With men and 
tools, an easy matter to recover the money.” 

““We have no men here for such work,” 
Everard told him. ‘ They are all out, and 
very busy.” 

Pancho drew Luis aside. They chattered 
and gesticulated, casting suspicious glances 
meanwhile at the quaking merchant. He 
would have followed us, as we walked away 
to the office ; but Luis promptly took him in 
charge, while Pancho sprang to horse. When 
we looked back at the scene, this fellow was 
making the dust flv in a bee-line for the 
town; Luis was squatted by the well, his 
carbine across his knees, and Don Fernando 
was a prisoner within easy range. If fear 
had left him any wits at all, with the carbine 
cocked at him from one side, on the other 
the corpse, and, confronting him, the black 
mouth of the well, he was no doubt 
thinking that his hard-carned ten thousand 
dollars would have been better invested in 
the revolution than deposited down that 
dreadful hole. 

At the office the sefiora and Charlie awaited 
us with blanched faces. The manager 
soothed his wife and accompanied her back 


“And 


“ The money 


to the house. I told the Chinaman that the 
bandit Pancho had gone for reinforcements, 
which news sent the terrified cook scuttling 
oft to his hiding-place in the kitchen. 

The afternoon passed and night fell, and 
still Luis squatted out there by the corpse, 
stupidly guarding Gonzalez and the money 
in the well. The manager remained with 
his wife and did not seem at all curious to 
learn my opinion of the mystery of the 
morning. As for me, I was bursting to hear 
his explanation of the tragedy of the well 
and how the bandit chief had come by so 
horrible a death. 

Every night at eight or so the mule-cart 
of José, our postman, rattled cheerily into 
the stable vard. It was my pleasing duty 
to unlock the mail-bag, sort out the contents, 
open all business letters, and place them on 
the manager’s desk. From José we would 
receive, in addition, the latest town news 
and gossip. 

This night José was full of the looting of 
the town by the revolutionists, and—news, 
indeed !—-a substantial rumour to the effect 
that the Government troops, the ‘‘ Fede- 
rales,”’ had been sighted and were hourly 
expected to ride in to the rescue of the 
terrorized inhabitants. Impatient to retail 
this to the manager, I awaited him in the 
office, it being his custom to look in after’ 
supper to glance over the correspondence. 

It grew very late, and he did not appear, 
so I decided to step over to his house with 
the good news. Scarcely had I quitted the 
office when I was arrested by the sound of a 
Tifle shot. Instinctively I turned and started 
to run in the direction of the well. After 
stumbling along for a few yards in the dark- 
ness I realized the folly of my action and 
halted to listen. Had Pancho returned with 
more bandits ? While I] stood and wondered, 
out of the silence came Everard's voice :— 

“ Reed, did you hear a shot? Bring a 
lantern and we'll stroll over to the well.” 

Swinging the lantern we picked our way 
down the slope. Soon we heard guiding 
shouts in the darkness ahead. Before we 
reached the well the bandit and his prisoner 
came running to meet us. 

From their extravagant words we gathered 
that they had seen, down the well, a“ devil” 
with green eves ! 

Iuis and the merchant, it appeared, had 
been doing a little angling on their own 
account for the vanished ten thousand. No 
doubt the bandit had wearied of waiting idly 
for Pancho to return; or else the crafty 
Gonzalez had proposed to his guard that they 
should recover the money, share the spoil, 
and—who would be the wiser? Anyway, 
they had tied a stone to the rope and lowered 
it to the bottom. It descended freely: 
Pancho’s theory that the well had caved in 
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‘ 
was disproved. Scarcely had the stone 
touched bottom than the rope became 
strangely agitated. Curiosity and cupidity 
overcoming fear, bandit and merchant pulled 
hard on the writhing line. This came up 
easily, though the weight at the hidden end 
was appreciably increased and the lariat 
continued to move oddly in their grasp-— 
much as a line is jerked by a hooked fish. 

These uncanny contortions so played on 
their nerves that suddenly their hold relaxed 
and rope and stone plunged back to the 
bottom, bearing with them the death-dealing 
creature that clung so desperately to escape 
from its imprisonment. 

They then secured the spare end of the 
rope to a bush and waited and watched at 
the well-edge, Luis clutching his carbine. 
If they hoped that the fifty-foot fall had 
killed the murderous thing they were soon 
disappointed. Once more the rope moved 
mysteriously ; the bush bent under a strain. 
Something down there was climbing, 
climbing ! 

All of a sudden, out of the blackness, there 
gleamed up at the watchers a pair of green 
eyes, like two points of fire. (I quote, in 
English, the bandit’s own words.) These 
eyes appeared to tloat in the foul air without 
support or bodily attachment. Darting 
upward, they swelled, in a second, from pin- 
points to the size of lamps. Then the 
terrified Luis let oft his gun. 

Everard’s only comment on this creepy 
story was a grunt. Our lantern, held over 
the well, revealed nothing but the rope. [ 
felt this gingerly ; it was no longer “ alive.” 
We hauled it up. A muddy stone swung 
at the end—and that was all. 


How serene the prospect from my window 
the following morning! While [ bathed and 
dressed I could almost have believed that the 
tragedy of yesterday was but a bad dream. 
Yet out there, at the bottom of the garden, 
shone the stones marking the well, glistening 
white as bleached bones. And that dark 
shape a little to one side ? 

* Seftor secretario!”’* called a voice below. 

I hurried downstairs. At the kitchen 
door Senor Gonzalez loitered, hungrily. 

“ Gracias @ Dios! he is gone!" he greeted. 
“Gone, the brigand! And the Federales, 
they say, are in Mazapil! Iam safe, senor ! 
My money is safe!" 

““ Where did you pass the night ? ” L asked. 
“Not by the well?" 

“No, sefor! I was offered a bed by 
Sefior Everard, but the bandit—the animal ! 
—would not leave me. So we slept in the 
stables. When I awake, pish! he is no- 
where—he is gone!" 

Gone, also, was my favourite pony ! 

An hour later, with loud hurrahs, a squadron 


. 
of Government soldiers rode into the plaza, 
or square, of our headquarters. They came 
from Mazapil, flushed with their ‘ victory ” 
over the rebels---long since fled—on whom 
they must have inflicted a severe fright. 

Having cooled their horses, by leading 
them around the plaza, in triumphal pro- 
cession, the common soldiers swarmed into 
our canteen for feasting and drinking, while 
the officers, entertained by Everard, smoked 
and spat over endless cigars and drank his 
whisky with the air of generalissimos. Later, 
they lurched down the slope to the well and 
sobered themselves with the sight of their 
dead enemy. 

All that day these tottering supporters of 
a tottering Government honoured the ranch 
by their“ protection.” 

Towards evening the body of the captain 
was removed and the officer-in-command 
began to scratch his fuddled head for a 
means of recovering the merchant’s money. 

“What [ think, senor,” he confided to 
Everard, ‘is this: the Big Bear is below 
there!” 

“ Bear?" we laughed. 

The major (such was his rank) growled at 
the soldiery to stand clear of the well. 
Round this we then formed an attentive 
circle-—the major’s fellow-ofticers, Everard, 
Gonzalez, and) [—while he explained, seri- 
ously :— 

“Some time ago, sefores, vou may re- 
member, the rebels in these parts encountered 
on the march a travelling menagerie. In 
their playful manner, they let most of the 
animals free. Anything to scare the country- 


side! Bien! The big bear was never seen 
again. Some say he made for the monntains. 


I say—look down that well.”" 

Those nearest fell back, fearful lest the 
bear should spring out on them. Others 
cried >‘ Yes, yes, our major speaks true ! 
Down there, the bear! After water! Hid- 
ing himself! Hungry! Embraced the ban- 
dit, ha-ha! Tried to escape! Climbed the 
rope! Yes, ves! A bear, a bear!” 

The whole noisy crew, [ suspected, were 
secretly laughing at the major. But the 
lariat still lav there with the stone attached, 
and all looked at it askance, in dread of being 
ordered to go down and explore. 

“A fire!" now commanded the major. 


“ Bring the necessary to make a fire! We 
will toast him ! 
Uproarious laughter from the — officers 


welcomed — this ly. Soldiers scampered 
hither and thither, bringing rubbish, wood, old 
sacks, tins of oil—anything their eve fell on 
—as they scavenged around the buildings. 
Gonzalez amused me: as the pile grew, so 
grew his anxiety, until, at last, he ventured 
to approach the bawling major and voice his 
fears. 
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“ Setior general, if you burn the bear you 
burn my money.” 


“Stand away, miserable!" roared the 
major. ‘‘ Your money, you say ? Our 
President needs money! We have saved 
vour life! Thank your saint for that, 
vngrate! Hola! men, bring a_ bucket. 
‘Two buckets !"” 

Two iron pails appeared. Upon the 


“You 
He led the way 


“It is vours,” smiled the manager. 
will honour us at supper?” 
to his house. 

Eager to be up at dawn to witness the 
final act of the well drama, I went early to 
bed. My sleep was interrupted by the entry 
of Gonzalez, begging a thousand pardons and 
the loan of a cart and mules to carry his 
dead horse to Mazapil. Since its fall among 

the bushes, some 


General view of the headquarters station of the ranch. 


smaller the major turned his evolver. Both 
yails, one thus perforated, the other sound, 
were then packed with the combustibles 
Thick oi] was then poured on them. Every- 
body was itching to start the blaze. 

Dusk had fallen when the lurid flames 
leaped up, lighting that unforgettable scene : 
the savage soldiery, dancing about like 
ghouls at some barbarous ceremony ; their 
officers, grouped around the major, waiting 
on his next command ; Everard standing by, 
undisturbed ; Gonzalez, gnawing his fingers, 
Jooking as happy as a sacrificial victim; and 
~-the centre of interest—the gaping well, 
its black mouth blood-red in the glow. 

As the blaze died down, the smouldering 

“mass in the buckets was fed with shrub. 


The green, resinous wood crackled and 
sizzled, pouring forth dense volumes of 
smoke. Swiftly thé sound pail was hung on 


an improvised hook and lowered by the rope 
to the well bottom. The rope was then 
withdrawn and the perforated pail slung 
slown. . This second pail was left suspended 
just out of sight and the supporting rope 
made fast. The well mouth was then 
covered over with boards and wet sacking, 
and the major issued orders for three men 
te remain on guard, Turning to Everard, 
he announced :— 

“ Sefor, sunrise to-morrow will see us on 
the march. With vour permission we shall 
take with us the skin of the big bear.” 


fifty yards from the 
well, we had all 
forgotten the poor 
animal, 

“1 must retum 
to my house this 


night, sevior secre- 
arto,” moaned the 
luckless merchant. 


“My daughter ar- 
tives from school. 
Ah! daughter mine, 
your father is 
ruined, ruined! All 
gone, gone, and I 
had saved it for 
thee!” 

I cut short these 
lamentations by 
scrawling an order 
to our stableman 
to help him as required. ‘ Now go and 
stay away for awhile, sefior,”’ I advised. 
“Mr. Everard, I promise you, will see to 
it that the President does not get your 
daughter’s dot.” 

So Don Fermando departed, after almost 
dragging me from bed in his gratitude. 

Early astir next morning, I found the 
major and his band already at the well, with 
the covering off, the two pails withdrawn, 
and the smoke almost cleared. Before 
Everard arrived, a soldier had descended, 
bearing a lantern. :He reappeared very 
promptly, spitting and coughing out the 
news that the well was entirely empty. 

“Another man forward!” stormed the 
Major, booting him aside. ‘ Two!” he 
commanded. “* Quick!” 

Down they went, perforce, clinging to the 
rope, while the first venturer explained to 
us that the well widened as it deepened, and 
assured us that the bottom was absolutely 
bare of any “devil” with green eyes, or 
rabbit-skin stufled with dollars. When his 
two comrades came up, they bore out his 
story: mud and stones, nothing more, lay 
at the bottom of the well. 

“Line up the guard!’ roared the major. 

Questioned and cursed, the guards swore 
that naught but smoke had issued from the 
well during their night vigil. 

“ Ten thousand demons ! Must I go down 
for the truth, then, myself ?’’ raged the 
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major, glaring around on his officers. “Is 
it the dirt or the devil you fear? You, 
captain, loosen your pistol and go first with 
the lantern.” 

“No, allow me,” Everard interposed, 
taking the light and grasping the rope. 

“Excellent! You have sense, senor. 
Now we shall see! . . . Gently, dolts! Lower 
us down gently!” 

Eager to follow I watched them descend : 
first the manager, then the major. A long 
minute passed. The rope was jerked. The 
major came up, spitting and coughing. 
Everard followed nimbly. Ready hands 
hauled them out. 

“ Tricked !"’ exploded the major. ‘ No 
money was thrown down! The merchant 
—where is he? Gone, sefior ? By all the 
saints, someone has 


with his gun! Leave your exploring, Reed, 
till after breakfast ; it’s a job for a full 
stomach.” 

But curiosity devoured me. As Everard 
hurried away to his wife, I signalled to 
Charlie. While he came at a run I made 
the rope fast to a bush and dropped the loose 
end into the well, 

“ Now, Charlie,”’ [ said, in reply to his 
breathless questions, “ just you stand by and. 
watch the rope doesn't slip. No; IT don't 
want your gun; there's nothing to fear.” 
With the lantern on my arm I swung myself 
over the edge and went swiftly down out of 
sight of the quaking cook. 

Strangely enough, the fire seemed not only 
to have rid the well of the lurking horror, 
but gone also, like an evil accompaniment, 

was the peculiar foul- 


— 


made of me a fool!” Vy 


“You saw the dead 
bandit ?”’ 
retorted. 

“* He was dead, yes. 
What killed him ? 
Who knows ? Fright ? 
Caught his neck in 
the rope? Strangled 
himself? Who can 
say ? Enough of this. 
Captain, call the men 
together. To horse, 
everybody! Setior’”’ 
—he bowed low to 
Everard—" some day 
I shall be this way 
again. I thank you 
for the entertain- 
ment. Our President 
is never ungrateful to 
hospitable foreigners. 
A fine ranch this, 
sefior, a very fine 
ranch. Let us hope 
you do not lose it! 
Adios!" 

A few minutes later 
Everard and [, alone 
by the well, saw the 
squadron emerge 
from the plaza en- 
trance, break into a 
long loping trot, and 
so away in a strag- 
gling line along the 
toad to far Camacho, 

“ Now,. what's: the 
answer to the riddle, Reed ?” said Everard, 
turning to me With a grin. 

“You know, sir?’ I cried. ‘ What did 
you see? The money is there ? ” 

“That's still a puzzle. But the ‘ green- 
eyed devil ’—halloa ! there's Lola coming to 
look for our remains ; and Charlie following 


Everard 


The headquarters office and “Charlie's” 
kitchen. 


ness of the air, now 
charged with the 
purging smoke. This 
Icouldendure, though 
my eyes smarted from 
the sting of it, and 
I swarmed down to 
the bottom without 
making passing in- 
vestigations. 

A dull phosphor- 
escent light seemed 
to illumine my caver- 
nous = surroundings ; 
or else it was the 
reflection of the lan- 
tero’s gleam = from 
the dripping stone 
walls. Breathing 
was easier, I could 
feel, I thought, a cur- 
rent of air; yet no 
break in the circular 
wall did I discover 
when [ spanned its 
diameter by out- 
spreading my arms. 
To any being in the . 
well the shaft above 
my head was the sole 
avenue of escape. As 
I gazed upward at 
the tiny disc of sky 
I was startled to see 
the rope jump, until 
I remembered ‘friend 
Charlie and gave him 
an answering pull, 

Continuing my examination I was struck 
by a significant fact: the ground [ trod was 
hard and firm and almost dry. Where was 
the thick slime that had covered the well 
bottom yesterday, when plumbed by the 
stone? I knelt cautiously. My lantern 
revealed a surface of trampled soil. Scraping 
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this aside, my fingers met hard rock. This 
moved under pressure. 1 was convinced 
that it had quite recently fallen from some 
part of the shaft, to become embedded in 
the ooze, thns forming a,dry and solid floor 
in the midst of the mud. I felt for a corner 
of the huge stone, got a good purchase, and 


heaved. My feet sank and the rock tilted 
slightly, with a squelching sound, And 
then it was that sickness seized me a 


nausea overpowering, deadly. IT had scarcely 
strength to snatch at the dangling rope and 
fasten it under my arms. Thank God! I 
felt myself raised from my knees ; drawn up, 
up, half swooning, without the sense to 
wonder at Charlie's superhuman strength. 
And then I heard Everatd’s voice as they 
hauled me into the sweet sunlight :— 

“ Brace up, old chap! Steady! You'll 
soon be O.K.!) Lucky 1] thought it best to 
come back ! 

Ashamed of my weakness I blurted out 

my discovery, boasting that I was quite 
teady to go down once more to clear up the 
mystery. : 
“ Bully for you!’ said Everard, smiling 
at» my pride. ‘“ Charhe, trot) along and 
fetch us a shovel; and something to drink. 
So,” he continued ; “when the villain 
Pancho said the side caved in and killed his 
captain, he guessed the truth ?” 

J disagreed. 

“ What!” Everard exclaimed. “* Do you 
still believe in Luis’s story of the devil with 
hery eyes?” 

“It was not the fall of reck that killed the 
bandit,” I declared. 

Everard kicked over the perforated pail 
_and sat on it cautiously. I took the sound 
one. 

“What I make of all the mystery,” he 
explained, “is this: when the captain 
climbed down, clinging crazily to the rotting 
sides, poor devil! instead of depending on 
the rope, a part of the wall must have col- 
lapsed and pinned him in the shaft, crushing 
the breath out of him. We pulled his body 
clear of the jam, and the mass of earth and 
tock, released, would then fall into the slimy 
pool at the bottom, filling this in and burving 
the rabbit-skin. Now what else could have 
caused his death ?” 

‘There is nothing else,” I admitted; 
“nothing visible, at anv rate. To me it 
remains a mystery. Look at that stone near 
vour feet, sir, It is caked with mud. That 
is the stone Luis tied to the rope to plumb 
the well —after his captain was_ killed. 
If the mud pool was filled in when the 
tragedy happened, as you state, how can we 
account ee 

“For the mud on the stone?” Everard 
concluded, blankly.“ That quite upsets my 
calculation. It is plain evidence that the 


side collapsed very recently; during last 
night, no doubt, as an eftect of the fire. So 
here we are, with the problem unsolved, as 
wise as when we started |” ® 

“We'll find the money, at least ? ” said I. 

“We'll settle the whole rummy business 
right now!” growled the manager, jumping 
up. ‘ Here's Charlie, plus one shovel. I'm 
going straight~down this blessed hole to 
ferret out two things—the murderer and the 
money! Hold my coat.” 

Charlie had also brought a can of coffee and 
a message from Mrs. Everard. A young 
lady had just arrived at the house in hot 
haste from Mazapil and begged to see the 
manager. 

“ Let her beg a little longer, whoever she 
is,” said Everard. He grabbed a shovel, 
shouted a few instructions, seized the rope, 
and disappeared down the well. 

We steadied the line, Charlie and I, until 
once more it swung loose. An anxious 
interval followed. The rope tautened again. 
We crouched at the well head and, the 
instant Everard reappeared, drew him back 
to safe ground. He handed me the lantern, 
cold, 

“~ found it overturned and I hadn't a 
match,” he said.‘ But 1 got the rope tied 
round the rock somehow and I think it will 
hold. Did vou kick the lantern over?” he 
added, giving me a queer look. Before I 
could answer, the manager had wiped the 
slime from his hands on an old sack and was 
urging us to the ticklish task of drawing up 
the rock, 

Up it came, held in the blind noose—a 
reeking mass, the under part dripping slime. 
With this obstruction removed, the well 
bottom lay open to thorough investigation. 

First, we flung down a scrap of planking— 
a charred remnant of the bonfire. The old 
sack followed, ‘‘ To stow the money in!*’ 
Everard explained, grimly. The lantern 
was relighted. My boss descended, for the 
third and last time, with myself close behind 
him, having impressed upon Charlie—who 
begged me to remain above— that the lives 
of two brave men were in his hands! As I 
swung down, the voice of Everard came 
echoing up the shaft, hollow and sepul- 
chral : 

“ Here he is! Here lies the assassin! "’ 

1 landed with a rush upon the plank, 
wedged across the shelving margin of the 
basin-like bottom. From this precarious 
foothold, which 1 shared with Everard, I 
blinked about me in the ghostly light. At 
our fect, in the cup-shaped depression where 
the rock had lain, now shone a treacherous 
surface of oily black mud, which had oozed 
and trickled back to re-form a pool. 

‘Be prepared for a shock,” Everard 
warned me. “ That’s the grave of the 
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“I felt for a corner of the huge stone, got a good purchase, and heaved.” 


green-ecyed monster. I found him with the here! He’s as dead as a hundredweight of 
first probe of the spade—ugh!'" rock could make him. Let's see.” 
“Dead ?"’ I whispered. Everard handed me the lantern. I 
“I guess so, or we shouldn't be standing squeezed myself against the wall, while he 
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manceuvred in the confined space to get the 
spade well into the mud. The next instant 
he scooped up before my eyes one huge 
glistening coil of an apparently endless 
snake. At my shuddering ery, the coil un- 
wound like a living thing, glided from the 
spade, and vanished into its slimy bed. 

“There are yards and yards of him!” 
said Everard. ‘‘ Hold the sack open, can 
you, Reed, while I shovel the old gentleman 
in? A little lower, please. Brace yourself. 
Get a good grip. Here he comes—up! .. . 
What name, old serpent ? Don't recognize 
you as from these parts. Let's scrape some 
of your mnd off. Ah, my beauty! Greeny- 
brown ; spotted back ; and spots, smaller 
ones, like eves, along the sides, and the belly 
whitish, with more spots. Well, in you go, 
stranger, into the sack ! 
Guess you didn't grow around here. Guess 
you boarded a passing freight car somewhere 
‘way south in the swamp country; or 
travelled up here from the forest lands in a 
load of timber, unsuspectefl-like. I don't 
give much for the major’s circus story, do 
you, Reed? Shake the beggar well down. 
There, that’s the last of him! Phew!” 

There remained now only the money to 
find. ‘ Simple enough,” 1 Everard, “with 
the snake out of the v * So IT climbed 
back to the surface and sent down the per- 
forated pail. This Charlie and I hauled up, 
loaded with the sack and its grisly burden. 
Then the rope went down finally for 
Everard. 

“ That scoundrel of a merchant,’”’ he ex- 
claimed, as we helped him out. ‘I begin 
to believe that he never threw the money 
down there at all.” 

“No?” I cried. 

** Not a smell of it! I shovelled the bot- 
tom dry. No rabbit-skin. Nothing!” He 
pitched the lantern aside and strode away. 

Swinging the bucket between us, Charlie 
and I struggled up the slope, leaving a muddy 
trail, and dumped it down on the office step. 
“Never mind what’s in the sack,"’ 1 said. 
“Go and get busy with some breakfast.” 

T felt as savage as my boss over the missing 
money. Had Gonzalez really fooled us? I 
could not think so. His little fortune must 
he somewhere down the well. Yet Everard 
had failed to discover it. Puzzled, enraged, 
1 aimed a kick at the pail that toppled it 
from the step. I jumped aside as the sack 
helched out its contents. My eye measured 
the snake—fifteen to twenty feet of him 
coiled and strung out across the gravel path. 


What, more of vou! ' 


Repulsion gave way to wonder as to his 
I admired the spotted pattern and 
proportions. 1 had even begun to 
closely examine the crushed head, when I 
espied a female figure approaching from the 
manager's house in great haste. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Everard,’ I thought. ‘' She'll have a fit if 
she sees this.’’ Twisting the sack round its 
middle I dragged the body into the office 
and turned to close the door. Toolate! On 
the threshold stood the most lovely girl I 
had ever seen ! 

** Oh, good sefior! ’’ she prayed. ‘* You will 
aid me? Tell me—my father’s money—in 
the well She stopped, stricken by the 
sight of the snake. ‘‘ What is that ? Oh, 
what is that ?'’ She pushed past me with 
desperate resolution. “Ah, it is dead! 
Kind sefor, tell me, vou found this in 
the well?) And my poor papa’s money— 
all his fortune, sehor, you will find that 
also?” 

“We have searched, senorita,”’ 1 told her. 

“Oh, but you mus/ find it!" she implored. 
“T have just spoken with Senor Everard. 
He tells me the money is not there. But 
you, sefor, so brave, you will search again ? 
You will do it— for me?” 

Tears filled her witching eyes. I could 
only stammer : ‘‘ But, seforita, it is useless ; 
all that was in the well we brought up, in 
that sack.” 

‘The boa constrictor ? ”” 
clinging to me. 

“Nothing more,” I told her. ‘ Now, 
your father’s money was hid in a rabbit-skin ; 
1 put it in myself. That rabbit-skin is not in 
the well, I swear.” : 

“Then, senor,” she cried, darting to the 
snake, “ if papa’s money is no longer in the 
well, we shall discover it here—inside this 
creature ! = 

At these words, I think, I became quite 
excited. I remember dropping on my knees 
to run my hands up and down the whole 
length of the dead snake, while the merchant's 
daughter, drawing courage from this last 
desperate hope, handed me the manager's 
paper-knife. But there was no need even 
to split the skin. What blind fools we had 
been! Where the body was most torn and 


she murmured, 


mutilated, a foot or so below the crushed 
jaws, I inserted my fingers and drew to light 
—all that we sought ! 

A minute later the lovely girl was bidding 
me good-bye, her eloquent eyes shining up 
into mine, her little hands closed tight upon 
her dowry. 


he 
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Niagara Falls, one of 
the wonders of the 
world, has always 
had an attraction 
of its own for 
adventurous sp:rits, 
and all so of 
hazardous feats 
have been attempted 
there by seekers 
after notoriety. In 
thisabsorbing article 
Mr. Crews deals 
with some of the 
most remarkable 
tragedies that have 
happened there. 
“The events nar- 
rated are all abso- 
lutely historic,” he 
writes, “and I have 
taken much trouble 
to get the exact 
facts.” A very strik- 
ing set of photo- 
graphs adds to the 
interest of the nar- 


rative. 

O | scenic 
wonder 
in all the 
world is 


better known than 
Niagara Falls. It 
is the Mecca that 
attracts visitors 
.from every part 
of the globe, and 
all sorts of people 
throng the streets 
of the adjoining 
town, the river 
shores,and the pic- 
turesque islands 
that lie right at 
the brink of the 
cataract. Among 


these are many adventurous spirits, and 
there is, of course, 
careless men and women, not to mention 


ragedies of Niagara 
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The American Fall, from Goat Island. The point where the two men are 
standing is where the little girl went over the precipice. 


those of unbalanced minds; so it is not 
at all strange that many accidents have 
occurred. Indeed, the history of the place 


the usual percentage of 
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records a long list of tragedies involving a 
heavy toll of human lives. 

One of the saddest fatalities of Niagara 
occurred on June 21st, 1849, when a number 
of people from Buffalo were viewing the 
scenery from Luna Island, which stands 
directly on the 
brink of the 
falls, near Goat 
Island. Just 
before leaving, 
a young man 
picked up a 
little girl with 
whom he had 
been _ playing 
and _ jokingly 
said: “I am 
going to throw 
you in!” Under 
a sudden im- 
pulse of fear, 
the child 
jumped from 
his arms right 
into the river! 
Without _hesi- 
tating a mo- 
ment, the 
young man 
sprang for- 
ward to save 


her, but only 
to share her 
fate. Before a 


word could be 
said by any 
member of the 
party, both had 
been swept 
over the falls. 
The bodies were 
found the same 
afternoon in 
the Cave of 
the Winds. 

One of the 
earliest trage- 
dies of Niagara 
Falls is com- 
memorated by 
what is known as “ Avery's Rock,”’ located 
almost in the centre of the rapids, just 
before the river takes its mighty leap over 
the chasm. Early on the morning of 
July 17th, 1853, a man was seen on this 
rock. He proved to be one Samuel Avery, 
who had attempted to cross the river the 
night before, and had been caught by the 
current and carried into the rapids. His 
boat had been swept over the falls, but in 
some remarkable way the man had been 
washed against the rock, to which he was 
clinging with the energy of despair. 


The Horseshoe Fall, from below. 


The news spread quickly, and 
in an incredibly short time 
multitudes of people had 
flocked to the scene. A huge 
sign bearing the words “‘ We will save you ” 
was set up So that the unfortunate prisoner 

could see it. 


A Fight 
for Life. 


Boats were hur- 
iedly carried 
to the Goat 
Island _ bridge, 
and, fastened 
to long ropes, 
were, lowered 
towards the 
rock. Several 


of these boats 
were dashed to 
pieces, others 
were swamped. 
Late in the 
afternoon a 
raft was con- 
structed and 
sent to the 
rock. Avery 
got on’ to it, 
but it could 
not be pulled 
away, as it 
stuck upon ad- 
joining rocks. 
Another boat 
was then shot 
over to him, and 
as it touched 
the raft Avery 
approached the 
edge to get into 
it, but the raft 
tilted, throwing 
him into the 
water. Unable 
to reach the 
boat, the poor 
fellow was 
caught by the 
rapids and, with 
an agonizing 
shriek, was car- 
ried over the 
falls, after an heroic fight for life that had 
lasted several hours. 

During the winter immense fields of ice 
float down the river and pass over the falis, 
piling up against the rocks and sometimes 
forming a great bridge of ice, over which 
the people pass from one shore to the other. 
The spray from the cataract covers this bridge 
and freezes, forming many beautiful and fan- 
tastic shapes. Sometimes the bridge lasts for 
several weeks and is extensively advertised, 
crowds coming from all parts to see it. 

On Sunday afternoon, February. 4th, 1912, 
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many tourists were enjoying themselves in 
viewing the winter wonder of the river. For 
two weeks the bridge had offered safe passage 
to multitudes who had walked over it, and, 
as the weather continued cold, there was no 
expectation of a break-up. Without any 
warning the catastrophe came. William 
Hill, an old river man who had a shack on 
the ice, hearing the grinding and crashing of 
the floes, immediately gave the alarm, run- 
ning at top speed towards the Canadian shore 
and calling upon others to follow him. All 


The “Ice Bridge” across the American Fall in winter-time. 


made the passage safely except a couple from 
Toronto, a man and his wife, who started 
first towards the United States shore but 
were stopped by a lane of open water. Back 
they ran towards the Canadian side, but just 
as escape seemed possible the woman fell. 
Her husband tried to get her to her feet, 
calling for assistance. A young fellow named 
Heacock, about eighteen years of age, re- 
sponded to the appeal and turned back to 
help. This unselfish act cost him his life. 
A moment later the three unfortunate people 
found themselves floating down the river on 
a huge cake of ice, hurrying towards the 
terrible rapids. 


Word that the ice-bridge had given way 
spread rapidly, and within a few minutes 
both shores were lined with men and women 
who breathlessly watched the tragedy that 
was being enacted in the gorge below. The 
fire departments on both sides of the river 
were notified, and took up their stations on 
the two bridges, equipped with long ropes, 
in the hope that a rescue might be ettected. 

As the ice-tfloe on which the three un- 
fortunates stood approached the first bridge 
it broke into two pieces, and young Heacock 


Notice the shacks built on the ice. 


was separated from his companions in dis- 
tress. Heacock saw the ropes dangling 
from the cantilever bridge, and made ready 
to catch one of them. He succeeded in get- 
ting hold of one held by Officer Patrick Kelly, 
of the Ontario Police, and a company of rail- 
road men, and jumped free of the ice-pan. 
His position, however, was little less pre- 
carious than before, as he was benumbed 
with cold and clinging to a rope two hundred 
feet long. The ‘‘sag’”’ of this great length 
of rope let him into the chilly water up to 
his waist, and before he was drawn clear of 
it he had been frightfully battered by pieces 
of floating ice. 
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Not content 
with the efforts of 
the men to draw 
him up, Heacock 
tried to assist him- 
self by climbing 
hand over hand, 
but it was soon 
seen that he had 
no strength left for 
this, and after an 
effort or two he 
ceased trying, 
clinging limply to 
the rope and spin- 
ning round like 
a top. Kelly and 
his men pulled 
steadily. Grimly 
the boy held on, 
always trying to 
get his leg around 
the line. Then his 
hands began to 
slip, and finally, 
when he was 
about sixty feet 
clear of the water, 
he lost his grip 
and plunged into 
the river. When 
he came up the 
poor fellow moved 
his arms in a 
feeble breast- 


| to the “ Cave of the 
Winds.” 


stroke, but was 
caught like a cork 
by the mighty 
current and swept 
into the seething 
waters of the 
rapids, which swal- 
lowed him up. 
Heacock’s awful 
fate -was witnessed 
by the man and 
woman on the 
other floe. It was 
disheartening 
enough, but the 
man determined to 
The steel-arch bridge over the Niagara River. make a struggle 


Ropes were lowered from this bridge to the hapless people adrift on for life. As they 
the ice-floes. swung under the 
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cantilever bridge he grasped the rope and 
tried to put it around the woman's waist, 
but without success, and they drifted 
on. He might possibly have saved him- 
self, but the thought of abandoning his 
companion never once seemed to enter 
his mind. There was still another chance, 
as two ropes were dangling from the steel- 
arch bridge a little lower down. One of 
these was caught, and then followed a few 
moments of terrible suspense. The man 
fumbled with the rope as if his hands were 
numb, and when he found that it was im- 


At half-past three on the afternoon of 
July 24th, Webb descended the cliff over- 
looking the river and entered a boat. He 
did not seem at all excited, but was quite 
cool and self-possessed. 

When asked how much he had made by 
the Channel swim, he answered, “* Twenty- 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Have you spent it all?’ queried the 
boatman. 

“No; Lhave fifteen thousand dollars left,” 
said Webb. 

“ Then let me row you ashore, and go and 


The Whirlpool Rapids, through which Captain Webb swam to his death. 


Possible to get it round his wife he let go. 
Clasped in each other’s arms, they went to 
their death in the awful breakers below. 
Captain Webb, who gained 
The Fats considerable notoricty 
of through swimming across the 
Captain Webb. English Channel, came to 
Niagara in 1883 and an- 
nounced his intention of going through the 
Whirlpool rapids. His friends tried to per- 
suade him not to make so hazardous an 
attempt, but nothing could turn him from 
his purpose, although, it is said, he was not 
promised anything by way of remuneration. 


spend the remainder before you try this 
trip,” said the boatman. 

Captain Webb smiled, but 
remark. 

Arriving at a point opposite the Maid of 
the Mist landing, he divested himself of all 
his clothing excepting a bathing suit, and 
sprang into the water. He swam leisurely 
down the current with a bold stroke, and 
passed under the Suspension Bridge just six 
minutes after he had taken his dive. Here 
his speed was sensibly increased, as the 
rapids began, and he was pitched and tossed 
from side to side by the tremendous waves. 


made no 
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At one time he went out of sight for a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, but presently re- 
appeared, moving more and more swiftly. 
From the Suspension Bridge to the Whirl- 
pool is one mile and a quarter, and five 
minutes only were spent in the journey. 
The bold adventurer actually passed 
through the rapids successfully, but met his 
fate in the Whirlpool. Instead of flowing 
directly on to Lake Ontario, the river, at the 
end of the rapids, pours into a great’ trap, 
known as the Whirlpool, where it goes round 
and round in a circle, with many side eddies 
and currents. Quite often the bodies of 


suicides and others who have lost their lives 
in the river are found in this Whirlpool. 
Sometimes a body will float around this 


Webb lost his life. 


Photo. Underwood & Underwood. 


The Niagara River flowing into the treacherous Whirlpool, where Captain 


huge cauldron for days, beyond the reach 
of man, before it falls into the right current 
and is carried close enough to the shore to 
be recovered. Compared with the turbu- 
lence of the rapids, the Whirlpool is singu- 
larly placid and easy-going. The visitor 
who expects to see anything very spec- 
tacular is disappointed, but it is, neverthe- 
less, a rather dangerous place. The entrance 
is peculiarly perilous from the fact that the 
intlowing and outgoing waters come together, 
the inlet being directly at right angles with 
the outlet. The water reaches the lower 
stretches of the river largely by an under- 
current which runs under and directly across 
the swirling inlet. Right at this point 
Captain Webb met his fate. Probably he 
was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and had no 
strength to battle 
with the peculiar 
dangers of the place. 
At any rate, he 
vanished from sight 
and was never seen 
again. The news- 
papers generally, in 
commenting on the 
sad culmination of 
the adventure, al- 
most without excep- 
tion characterized 
Webb as a fool- 
hardy individual 
who tarnished his 
previous reputation 
for endurance and 
courage by taking 
a desperate and un- 
necessary chance. 
It might be sup- 
posed that the 
death of Captain 
Webb would have 
deterred others 
from making any 
similar attempt, but 
as a matter of fact 
it seemed only to 
stimulate all sorts 
of cranks to follow 
his example. A man 
named Graham con- 
ceived the strange 
idea of going 
through the rapids 
in a barrel of pecu- 
liar shape, made to 
his own order, and 
—stranger still— 
succeeded in making 
the trip safely. He 
took just half an 
hour in going from 


THE 


the bridge to Lewiston. A_ little later 
Graham undertook the same feat with his 
head protruding from the top of the barrel. 
This he actually did, for he went as far 
as the Whirlpool, but the furious waves 
that slapped him on all sides left him very 
little sense of hearing. Since then quite a 
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in seventeen minutes and a half. A few 
months later Blondin crossed again, carrying 
his manager, Harry Colcourt, on his back ; 
and upon another occasion he carried a 
cooking stove and, upon reaching mid-river, 
made an omelet, which he lowered to the 
passengers on the Maid of the Mist below. 


The photographer Dixon crossing the Niagara 
Pheto. Underwood & Unierwood. 


number of “ barrel fools’ have attempted 
to go through the Niagara rapids, about half 
of them losing their lives. One daring 
woman actually undertook to go over the 
falls themselves in a barrel, and lived to 
boast about it, although she warned everyone 
not to repeat her foolish exploit. For some 
years there was a cessation of these attempts, 
but recently the craze seems to have broken 
out again. One sceker of notoriety lost his 
life in this way only a few months ago. 

The rope-walkers have met a kindlier fate 
than the swimmers and barrel passengers, 
for a number of them have crossed the 
Niagara Gorge safely. Blondin was the 
first to conceive the idea of a tight-rope 
performance here, and announced that on 
June 30th, 1859, he would walk from shore 
to shore on a tight-rope. A great crowd 
assem bled to see him throw his life away, but 
those who expected a tragedy were dis- 
appointed, for he made the trip successfully 


Gorge on a rope. 


One day, while Blondin was 


The overseeing the placing of his 
Photographer’s rope, a photographer named 
Feat. Dixon, of Toronto, happened 


to be crossing the railway 

bridge on his way to a photographers’ con- 
vention. 

“It is no very great trick to do that,’’ he 
remarked to a friend. 

“* You would change your mind if vou were 
in Blondin’s place,” said the other. 

“Not at all,” said Dixon. “ When I 
return from the convention I will show you.” 

True to his word, he made the crossing 
several times, and also performed a number 
of gymnastic feats in the centre of the river. 
In all probability he had some previous 
Practice in rope-walking of which he had 
said nothing. 

Several others besides Dixon, including a 
woman calling herself ‘ Spelterina,’’ emu- 
lated Blondin in his feats, and all had extra- 
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ordinary luck. There is no record of anyone 
losing his life while performing on the wire. 

An adventurous fellow known as Sam 
Patch planned something a bit different from 
the other stunts by erecting two huge ladders 
at the water’s edge, each ninety-six feet 
long, and set at right angles to the water. 
On the top of these poles, as they leaned 
over the deep water, stayed by wire cables, a 
platform was placed, and from this Patch 
jumped into the river. He rose to the sur- 
face safely and swam ashore amid the cheers 
of the crowd. Not long after he made a 
similar leap at the Genesee Falls at Rochester, 
but, being in an inebriated condition, lost 
his balance, struck the water sideways, and 
did not come up again. His body was found 
later several miles away. 

Niagara Falls has always been a favourite 
place for suicides, and many unfortunates 
have deliberately ended their lives by jump- 
ing over the falls. On October 22nd, 1920, 
before the eyes of scores of sightseers, a man 
at Prospect Point climbed over .the railing, 
and as he leaped into the water waved his 
hat and shouted: ‘ Here’s where I leave 
you; good-bye! ’’ The owner of a souvenir 
stand near the falls told the police that the 
man approached him and laughingly said : 
“Well, I can’t vote for Harding, so I may 
as well go over the falls.’ The souvenir- 


seller thought the man was joking, and paid 
no attention to the incident until’ a short 
time later, when he saw the fatal leap. 

What is known as the “Cave of the 
Winds "’ is one of the most terrifying places 
connected with the falls. At the foot of the 
mighty cataract a series of bridges has been 
constructed from rock to rock, so that tour- 
ists can walk right under the falling water, 
and are almost deafened by the roar. 
Nobody is allowed to take this trip without 
dressing in oilskins and under the direction 
of an experienced guide. The passage of 
the cave is an exciting experience, and cannot 
well be described by the pen. It is a mad- 
dening swirl of wind and water, and beauti- 
ful beyond description. Accidents have not 
been frequent here, as the stairways are well 
constructed and great care is taken. On 
September 6th, 1920, however, three persons 
were killed in the Cave of the Winds and two 
badly injured, when a slide of shale rock 
swept away the fourth bridge. Many others 
had narrow escapes from being crushed by the 
falling rocks. The unfortunate victims were 
in charge of a guide, and had almost com- 
pleted the circuit of the four bridges when 
the catastrophe occurred. Similar slides 
have occurred before, but always: in the 
spring or winter, when there were few 
tourists. y 


Wuat is probably the most unique prayer-meeting in 
the world is that held twice a vear on the plain outside 
the city of Biskra, in Alyeria. It is attended by hundreds 
of devout Mohammedans, and it is a wonderful sight 
to see these white-robed figures bowing and chanting in 
unison and occasionally prostrating themselves on the 
ground. as shown in our photograph. Before the pros- 
tration they remove their shoes and touch the ground 


with their foreheads, bowing in the direction of Mecca 
their holy city. After the sct liturgical prayers have 
been finished, the worshippers gather in a circle round an 
old Imam (or leader), who preaches to them. The =2rmon 
is not long, in deference to one of the Prophe? 5 pithiest 
sayings, which might well be remembered in our own 
churches : “‘ The length of a man’s prayers and the 
shortness of his sermons are signs of his common sense.” 


Though the outside world 
has heard very little about 
it, China. has been in the 
throes of il war for 
several years, and hostilities 
only ceased quite recently. 
The North imposed a re- 
publican government upon 
the country, to which the 
imperialistic South strongly 
objected, and protracted 
fighting ensued between the 


two factions. Mrs. Forbes and a girl friend 
found themselves: at Canton, anxious to get 
to Peking, but there were ‘no steamers 
available going north. They therefore decided 
to essay the risky overland journey of some 


1. 

ANTON is the most 

( fascinating town 
in the world, but 

even the lure of 

its labyrinthine streets, 
teeming with every race 
and caste, bordered by 
lacquered booths and 
carved golden temples, is 
apt to pall upon one when 
there is war all along the 
great rivers, when adven- 
ture calls you forth to the 
mighty lands beyond the 
reach of road and rail. 
Unfortunately the British 
Consul had no sense of 
adventure and firmly re- 
fused us any form of 
passport beyond the walls 
of the city; he even spent 
a dull hour looking up 
safe routes home for us ! 
However, a gentle cook- 
boy, primrose-yellow in 
colour, pointed out that 
the ammunition train of 
the Southern Army left 
for railhead two or three 
times a week. Guilelessly 
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seven hundred miles from 
Chin- Chow to Hankow, 
where they could get a 
train. The only transport 
consists of native boats on 
the rivers and Sedan-chairs 
on land. This racy narrative 
describes their adventurous 
effort to run the gauntlet be- 
tween the two armies, their 
capture. by the Southerners, 
their escape and attempt.to 


Bs 


The Authoress, Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 


(AMalcoim Arbuthnot, 


join the Northerners,. and their final three- 
hundred-mile flight through a country ravaged. 
by wandering. bands of brigands. Very few 
women have undergone such experiences and 
come through safely. 


we wandered to the 
station one morning, all 
our worldly goods upon 
our backs, and food and 
washing materials and 
long rolls of the local 
heavy silver coinage in a 
bulging suit-case which 
was smuggled into the 
guard’s van by the re- 
sourceful cooklet. 

We crept into a vast 
covered truck which 
sheltered some forty 
bare-legged coolies, with 
dripping cartwheel hats. 
A miserable deserter, in- 
tricately bound with rope, 
crouched between indif- 
ferent guards who played 
Fan-tan in the cleanest 
corner, Rain poured 
through the broken roof 
and added to the dis- 
comfort of sitting for ten 
hours crouched upon our 
luggage, wondering how 
soon we were going to be 
discovered and sent back. 
At the frequent halts we 
bought great sticks of 
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sugar-cane and crunched the sweet fibrous 
ends, or thick sticky cakes, bright pink, 
offered on gaudy scarlet trays. In the wet 
darkness we finally arrived at Chin-Chow, 
the base of the Southern Army. Grey-coated 
soldiers flooded the streets and_ recruits 
drilled in every temple court. Buddhas 
above their high altars looked down on 
sleeping ranks of warriors ; monasteries had 
been converted into hospitals; every junk 
on the river was used for military transport ; 
and the old double walls, with a deep trench 
in between, were nightly guarded by sentinels 
who fired without challenging. 

We found shelter in the house of a fat 
Chinese merchant, who thereafter painted 
something mildly resembling a Union Jack 
on his door, There were polished wooden 
opium couches to sleep on, a huge wooden 
tub in the middle of a fantastic little court- 
yard to wash in; and I learned to loathe for 
ever the dripping greasiness of a pork chop ! 

All Chinese hou are infinitely discreet. 
No window pierces the grey walls. The low 
door, adorned with strips of scarlet paper to 
ward off evil spirits, gives access to a court- 
yard from which open the various rooms. 

In forced seclusion, for the European is 
not popular in the South, we spent three 
weary days—our only amusement being our 
efforts to induce the Governor to send his 
army out to fight in the open. “It might 
get hurt,” he replied, firmly, and refused 
even to garrison the two high hills, pagoda- 
crowned, that entirely commanded the town. 

We were thankful, therefore, when a boat 
and an interpreter were found for us. The 
former was moored some miles outside the 
town, and to it the crew repaired secretly one 
by one, for the requisition order was sternly 
enforced. At nightfall we, too, crept away, 
stumbling through dark byways, afraid even 
to use lantern or torch, wondering every 
moment whether a sentry’s bullet would find 
a mark in our backs. Twice we hid behind 
projecting buttresses when a guard marched 
past, once we wasted precious minutes while 
a group of gamblers roisterously left a 
lighted hut, but eventually the river was 
gained and we rolled ourselves into coarse 
blankets on the clean mats of the salt-boat. 

Reed screens shut down above us, so that 
one could only just sit upright. There were 
joss sticks burning in front of the family 
image, and a crowd of tattered refugees 
huddled in the stern, for the boat was one of 
the thousand craft which were to carry the 
army northwards. Three times we woke to 
a swirling river, swollen with the spring 
rains, and a howling, shrieking mob of blue- 
tobed coolies, bending at their poles to 
propel us against the stream. The noise got 
on one’s nerves, but continued protest was 
of no avail. ‘' We should stifle if we did not 


let out the breath somehow,” they said, and 
the awful groans and yells accompanied us 
all day. We dared not stop at lovely Lok- 
Cheung, where the cormorant fishers drift 
down-stream, long lines of black birds 
waiting to gulp their silver prey, and where 
everysharp hill-top enthrones aseven-storeyed 
pagoda. 

Progress was very slow, for in places the 
rapids were so strong that poles alone were 
uscless, and stray villagers were set to tow 
us from the bank. As the stream got 
narrower, one often had a dozen coolies 
punting and some twenty hauling on the 
ropes, and when sheer cliffs began to rise 
straight from the water's edge, the men had 
to crawl perilously across them like flies and 
the boat would begin to slip slowly back- 
wards. The sixth day of cramped crouching 
under the low roof or of climbing laboriously 
along impossible banks brought us to Ping- 
Shek, heralded by the wreckage of two 
junks hurled by the rapids against the rocks 
Their half-drowned crews sat on the banks, 
sullenly drying themselves by brush fires. 

The village itself was full of excitement 
and soldiers. The Northern Army was _ re- 
ported to be nearing Chin-Chow, where they 
had sworn to murder all the wounded in 
revenge for assaults on their own hospitals. In 
the narrowest conceivable street, bordered 
by dark little shops full of strange edibles— 
sticky fish-fins, crumbly sponge-cake, and 
piles of brown rice-balls—we found dubious 
lodging in a kind of warehouse belonging to 
a cross-eyed merchant. Through a damp 
court we felt our way in darkness to a musty 
spot reeking with strange odours. A long- 
dead cat swectened one particular corner, 
barrels of stale fish gave out fumes intolerable, 
and the balcony overlooking the river was 
apparently the garbage heap of the whole 
house. A couple of trestles supporting some 
boards served as a bed, but sleep was difficult 
as the sullen-faced women tottered in on tiny 
tortured feet carrying solemn-eved infants 
in bright skull-caps, adorned with jade 
amulets and little padded coats, green and 
pink, tightly buttoned round them. The 
Chinese are apparently sleepless unless they 
deliberately pursue Morpheus with opium, 
for the last coolies clattered noiselessly to 
their piles of filthy rags at two a.m. and two 
hours later the house resounded to their 
Tising quarrels, 

It still rained in torrents, but we deter- 
mined to push forward. Thenceforward 
progress became a matter of bribery only. 
A few dollars will procure anything in China 
—even a substitute for a criminal condemned 
to death. In our case it obtained Sedan- 
chairs and pale-faced coolies to carry us fifty 
miles across country to the Sian River, down 
which we hoped to go by boat to Chang-Sha 
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and the railway to 
Hankow. It is a 
desolate, moun- 
tainous country. 
Sparse grey vil- 
lages stand in the 
middle of flooded 
rice-fields, in which, 
in spite of war, 
laboured _indigo- 
clothed coolies in 
great straw hats. 
Always the rain 
added tothedreari- 
ness of the square 
grey houses, with 
the limp scarlet 
strips of charms 
hanging to lintel 
and roof. Occa- 
sionally a flag 
shaped like a 
fish denoted that a son had been lately 
born. 

A grey stone path wandered through alleys 
and over steep hills, and along this, for three 
days, our bearers stumbled and slipped, 
their wet straw capes dripping round bare 
thighs. At intervals they dropped us mutely 
before some dark eating-house and, in spite 
of the protests of our interpreter (an oily 
little person with tight white trousers tucked 
into satin pumps and a black satin coat 
flapping low behind him) sat round the fumes 
of a charcoal fire to use their chop-sticks on 
great bowls of rice. 

It is the usual idea that a Chinaman can 
live on the smell of an oily rag, but our 
coolies ate at least three times as much as 
we did. Rice, hard-boiled eggs, and a few 
tinned things constituted our fare. At night 


asin ae 


—when, stiff and drenched, we crept into 
some dark and dirty outhouse or squalid 
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room full of smoke—we used to heat precious 
Bovril and feel almost warm before we rolled 
into our damp rugs on hard boards or 
bundles of evil-smelling straw. 

I cannot imagine why we did not catch 
half-a-dozen different diseases, for we were 
never once dry for a week and had no 
opportunity to remove our sopping clothes 
or even our boots. As we approached 
Chin-Chow it was difficult to persuade the 
people to take us in, and shutters were bolted 
and barred behind us, for the chimneyless 
rooms made fires impossible. 

We arrived at Chin-Chow on the fourth 
morning after leaving the North River, to 
find that brigands had ransacked the town 
several times, and the last magistrate had 
fled after beheading such of his opponents as 
he could lay hands on. His successor had 
not troubled to remove the débris from the 
main street, and was himself preparing for 
instant departure, 


“Our night’s lodging between Ping-Shek and Chin-Chow. of 


as the Southern 
general had sent 
in a sudden de- 
mand for thirty 
thousand dollars 
to pay his troops. 
Wounded were 
being brought up 
the river in long 
low - roofed boats, 
fluttering tiny 
white flags, generals 
had their head- 
quarters in. the 
temples, and the 
gallant American 
missionaries were 
coping with five 
times the number 
patients they 
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treasured rice; 
they were an un- 
utterable nuisance 
when our flight 
across country be- 
gan, and the last 
I remember seeing 
of them they were 
clutched _ patheti- 
cally by the cook- 
boy, one under 
each arm, when 
all else had been 
abandoned. Their 
fate was probably 
happier than his, 
for once the bor- 
ders of Kwantung 


The river at Ping-Shek. 


had room for. All the shops were boarded 
up, and the great red execution sword was 
terribly visible as it was brought in state to 
end the life of some shivering wretch tied 
to any convenient pust. 

We spent a night with some elderly 
scholars in horn-rimmed spectacles in a 
small room on the top floor of an eating-house, 
and heard tales of torture and terror while 
we gazed wistfully at the river and listened 
coldty to the appeals of our pallid cook to be 
allowed to return to Canton. The third day, 
as no boat was forthcoming, in spite of 
personal appeals to the authorities, we 
started to walk down the bank, examining 
every nook for some small craft that might 
have been hidden. 

It had suddenly turned very hot and most 
of the party were suffering from having drunk 
the river water, in which corpses were 
floating freely. Our search was rewarded 
about ten miles down stream when a fairly 
solid boat was dis- 
covered, and an fF 
odd crew consist- 
ing of ancient and 
toothless indivi- 
duals engaged to 
pole us down. Our 
cook recovered an 
interest in life and 
bargained __lustily 
for very bony 
chickens, which 
thenceforth ruined 
our short spells of 
sleep by irration- 
ally hailing the 
still distant dawns. 
I don’t think 
those fowls were 
ever eaten. They 


was left behind, 
he —speaking no 
word of Hun- 


anese—was looked upon as a spy, and his 
protection became a source of constant 
anxicty. 

Our long boat drifted rapidly with the 
current, our crew only bestirring themselves 
to push it off sudden sharp rocks and corners. 
When it got swirled into the shallows, they 
waded grumblingly around it while we shouted 
protest and encouragement. The only other 
European was by this time down with 
dysentery. We had rigged up a good shelter 
with the usual plaited reeds, and under this 
she lay during the whole of that journey. 
Hard-boiled eggs, rapidly going bad, are not 
the best food in such cases, and we dared not 
land to collect wood to boil water and rice. 
At night, sheltering in narrow creeks, we 
could hear the wailing for the dead. It 
sounded most cerie among the great solemn 
cliffS—a long-drawn cry, rising to shrill 
resonance and sinking to a breath of quivering 
melody, indescribably pathetic and uncanny. 


were fed on our 
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o 
bs 
rot 
nig 


“When the boat got swirled into the shallows our crew waded grumblingly around it.” 
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The Chinese have 
a terror of death. 
Almost before the 
breath is out of 
the body, it is 
hustled into the 
coffin and the lid 
shut down swiftly 
for fear the spirit 
should escape and 
haunt the house. 
If it does succeed 
in doing this, it 
must be captured 
and buried anew. 
The awful wailing 
which resounded 
along gully and 
valley was  de- 
signed to attract 
the spirits of those 
killed in battle. If they answer the call, a 
tiny gust of wind whirls dead leaves and 
dust into the air and the mourner throws 
a coat or cloth over the ‘dust devil” and 
believes he has caught the spirit. 

It was always a relief to us when, about 
four a.m., we could cast loose and start off 
again down-stream, The wide rolling hills 
of Chin-Chow gradually gave way to great 
precipices rising high on either side. Strange 
tock-temples were sometimes hewn out of 
their sides, with dragon-guarded ledges in 
front of them. In the dawn the colouring 
was wonderful and we floated down a misty 
silver path between majestic temple aisles 
and violet rocks. 

Whenever sound of distant firing broke 
our illusive peace, our retinue got very 
nervous, and when, at one unpleasant 
moment, grey soldiers appeared on both 
banks, the dislike with which the two parties 


Chinese soldiers off to the front. 


The Sian River at Chin-Chow. 


eyed cach other was nothing to that felt by 
us for them both. In fact, my companion 
having slightly recovered—in sheer despera- 
tion, ] imagine, at the hardness of the floor— 
we had a violent argument as to whether we 
should make some sort of British flag, 
hoist it on the longest pole, and sit bravely 
underneath it in Panamas and obviously 
European clothes, or whether we should pull 
up the floor boards and seek safety lying 
below the water level. 

Complete certainty as to what our retinue 
would do in such a case decided us on the 
more spectacular course. While waiting in 
the upper room of the inn at Chin-Chow, we 
had made a very fine Red Cross flag out of a 
towel and two strips of the red flannel which 
forms the basis of the local embroidery. 
The cross, unfortunately, was only on one 
side; on the other our towel looked rather 
like a Chinese hospital flag. However, it 
inspired immense 
confidence in our 
odd following, so, 
in spite of lurking 
doubts as to the 
wisdom of provid- 
ing so good a tar- 
get for anti-foreign 


and set about con- 
triving a Union 
Jack. We had a 
blue cotton skirt, 
some _ bandages, 
and the remnants 
of the red flannel, 
so we imagined 
there would be no 
difficulty in evolv- 
ing the national 
flag, until to our 
shame we dis- 


hate, we hoisted it - 


covered that we were at variance as to 
whether the background was red or blue; 
and neither of us had the remotest idea as 
to just how the white went. Such an extra- 
ordinary monstrosity grew out of our disputes, 
that we finally left out the white altogether 
and flew a wonderful “ fake’ at the stern 
which caused much awe and interest. 

When the cliffs gave way to more open 
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the Chinese were the greatest possible 
cowards. We had seen the panic produced 
in town and village by the approach of the 
Northern Army, and our own following were 
ludicrously affected by a mere chance shot. 
We had seen the Southern soldiers go off to 
the front in large floppy straw hats, an 
umbrella over their shoulders and a paper 
fan in their fingers, a blue-bloused woman 


An enfarced halt. 


country, I insisted on landing at a little grey 
village to try and replenish the commissariat. 
We had by this time passed Wya-Ping, 
where the hospital fleet were anchored in 
orderly rows under the shadow of a purple 
mountain, and, though we were challenged, 
wonder at our odd flags probably saved .us 
from destruction. As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese soldier generally fires from the hip 
without aiming, and the bullets fly too high. 
He is only really dangerous when lying down. 

Remembering this, we walked boldly into 
the village and found it completely deserted, 
save for one incredibly wrinkled crone, who 
explained to us that it had been sacked the 
day before and not even one egg was left. 
At that moment firing broke out along the 
ridge above us and our retinue showed every 
sign of departing without us. We, there- 
fore, gave up all hope of food and raced back 
to the boat as quickly as possible. At the 
last moment I saw a very scraggy hen, but 
no amount of persuasion would induce the 
coolies to wait, and we had only just time to 
leap on board before they pushed off and 
were vigorously poling away from the 
ominous sounds. 

So far we had every reason to believe that 


coolie toiling along behind with their luggage. 
We had seen officers lounging in Sedan- 
chairs, often carried by women, an orderly 
stalking after them with their long swords 
in much-embroidered scarlet scabbards. To 
all appearances it was musical comedy war- 
fare. Even the executions, with a quite 
unmoved victim and an executioner care- 
fully feeling for the correct joint in the neck 
before attempting to sever 1t, savoured of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

We changed our opinion later on. We 
realized that when he does get to the front, 
the toy soldier fights doggedly, desperately, 
without pay, without food. Later on we 
saw men trudging in with ghastly wounds 
that should normally have prostrated them. 
We saw the grim endurance with which they 
suttered and died without hope of medical 
aid. After leaving the mission hospital at 
Chin-Chow, I never saw any sign of a doctor, 
yet the war went on. When I read a list of 
penalties posted up on the wall of a lately- 
occupied village, I realized there was some 
cause for fear on the part of our retinue. 
Amputation of a hand or foot for stealing 
vitally necessary food was a minor punish- 
ment, and in such cases the offender was 
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turned bleeding into the strects to die, 
unless some friends could carry him away 
and look after him. In later days a polite 
Chinese general, anxious to amuse his 
prisoner-guests, asked us if we would like to 
see “ Ling ’’—the death by a thousand cuts 
—which was about to be performed ona 
captured spy. The man had deserted from 
lis own army and carried with him much 
information which he had sold to the 
Northerners. Boiled down to hard fact, the 
twenty-sixth cut procures the mercy of 
death, but the picturesque name doubtless 
adds to the horror of the punishment. 
Shortly after our undesired flight from the 
deserted village, we swung round a sudden 
wide bend in the river and our career came 
to an abrupt end. To the right lay the 
important village of Yum-Shing, to the left 
a hill rose straight from the river’s edge, 
shutting out the view. Between the two, 
completely cutting off the lower reaches, 
was built a very efficient barrier of boats. 
Tied up, side by side, they were moored in a 
double row and jvined by solid bridges of 
planks. Rafts floated on either side, and 
the whole structure teemed with moving 


world. The interpreter flung himself down 
on the grimy deck, in spite of his immaculate 
white trousers, and chin-chinned wildly to 
the spirits. A hard lump appeared in my 
own- throat about this time. It is difficult 
to be brave on putrid eggs and hard rice, and 
an insufficiency of both. 

We waved hats and umbrellas and shouted 
much English as our boat came to a stand- 
still about a hundred yards from the barrier, 
where a chain of floating logs made further 
progress impossible. Neither guile nor threat 
nor bribe, however, could gain us permission 
to advance, to retreat, or even to leave the 
boat. When the interpreter discovered that 
he wasn't going to be murdered at once, he 
regained enough composure to translate our 
demands to sce the general in command. 
“He has gone to look at the battle, three 
miles away,” we were told. ‘“‘ You must 
wait.” 

A tedious afternoon was spent in mid- 
river. Various minor officers came on board 
and went away with our last cigarette. 
Towards evening there was a sudden stir on 
the bridge of boats. Grey figures scuttled 
about purposefully, rows of odd stretchers 
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Mrs. Forbes’s boat stopped by the barrier at Yum-Shing. 


grey figures. A mountain battery com- 
manded the river: the mules were tethered 
just below. 


The instant our boat came into sight with 
its strange flags flying, the bridge became a 
long row of rifles and a few shots were fired 
over our heads. The cook promptly went 
into a kind of frightened trance, from which 
I don’t think he ever fully recovered in this 


wended their way down the hill-side. ‘* They 
must be evacuating their wounded,” I re- 
marked. ‘I suppose the Northerners have 
won.” “I wonder why they are coming in 
our direction ?”’ said my companion. A 
sudden thought struck us simultaneously. 
“Our Red Cross flag !’’ we gasped in horror. 
“They're all coming to us, and we’ve nothing 
but Pears’ soap!” 
. 


(To be continued.) 


Be 
Witch Doctors 
eance 


While acting as a Government agent on a 
little island among the ice-floes of Bering 
Strait, inhabited only by the Eskimos, the 
Author incurred the enmity of a native 
witch-doctor. This man did his utmost, 
by devious methods, to bring about the 
white man’s death, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded. To this day Mr. Hawkes does not 
know how far the Eskimo’s evil “ magic ” 
was responsible for what happened. 


HREE years ago I found myself 

marooned on Little Diomede, a 

rocky island set down in the very 

midst of the grinding ice-floes of 
Bering Strait. I was a Government agent 
in charge of the native tribe of Eskimos— 
the only white man.among them—and my 
sole connection with the outside world 
was the yearly supply-ship which came 
creeping in after the breaking ice-pack, 
during the short Arctic summer, to see 
if I still survived. Reports of my ex- 
pected demise were printed yearly in the 
Seattle papers, but somehow I had a way 
of turning up smiling (not always on both 
sides of my face) when the Government 
baat came round. 

From the top of my island home I could see 
Asia on my left hand and America on my 
right, so near that it seemed as though I 
could almost touch them. Yet they might 
as well have been a thousand instead of 
thirty miles away, on account of the shifting 
fields of ice which swept backwards and for- 
wards through the Strait during the nine 
months’ winter. No ordinary Eskimo would 
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attempt to cross that treacherous bridge, - 
which had swept many a good hunter into 
the illimitable spaces of the Arctic to perish 
from starvation and exposure. 

But one Eskimo did cross the Strait— 
a witch-doctor, whom I have very good 
reason to remember. I shall never forget 
how he looked that March day when the 
hunters brought him in, covered with frost 
from head to toe where his breath had frozen 
on him. He was stiff with cold and could 
not speak until 1 had got some brandy down 
him. It was hard to realize that this squint- 
eyed, bow-legged, insignificant-looking native 
had crossed the Strait in winter, a feat which 
so many better men had never dared to 
attempt. But to the Eskimos the explanation 
was easy. As they informed me in a stage 
whisper, as the frost-bitten one was coming 
to, “* Him big witch-doctor !” 

Then he opened his slanting eyes and leered 
up at me. I felt a distinct thrill of aversion, 
one of those mysterious feelings which warn 
us of the presence of an enemy. Yet I 
shook hands and said “* Wo-kah,”’ in Eskimo 
style, for he had done me a great service 
in bringing me news from the outside world, 
and I sent him away amply repaid for his 
journey. The Eskimos immediately took 
charge of him, and for several weeks he was 
feasted and sung as a public hero. 

I did not see him again for several months, 
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although rumours of his strange and mysteri- 
ous doings reached me from time to’ time. 
Toward spring the meat supply began to 
run short, and every available hunter was 
needed to avert a famine. Accordingly I 
sent for him, and asked him to give up his 
“doctoring " for a while and turn his atten- 
tion to hunting. As a matter of fact, we 
had a superfluity of “ doctors " on the island 
before he came. There was blind old 
Toogoonuk with: his snaky black locks and 
upturned, staring eves; there was the 
epileptic Ahzikuzuk ; and big ‘ Murphy,” as 
I called him, who had the ugliest face and 
the best heart of any Eskimo in the village. 
So I did not think that the spiritual welfare 
of the island would be neglected. Besides, 
I was a “doctor” myself, having in my 
chest all the white man’s charms and magic 
powders. 

The new-comer replied very diplomatically 
that he had practised his profession too long 
to give it up now. (I suppose it paid too 
well.) He added that he did not intend to 
interfere at all with tribal affairs, and that 
he and I could practise together! As this 
was all that I could get out of him, I let it 
go at that. Had I known then what such 
a loss of prestige as giving up witch-doctoring 
meant to a native, I should never have 
suggested such a proposition. 

A little later there was a tribal gathering 
in the village kasgr, or communal hall. After 
the usual dancing and singing, the new witch- 
doctor put on his “ ghost mask, and began 
running round the pugarok, the entrance- 
hole in the middle of the floor. He ran in 
dizzy circles, faster and faster, chanting a 
weird song in the sacred language of the 
Eskimo priesthood. About the time that 
my back hair began to rise, the seal-gut 
window covering of the kasgi rattled, and 
the entrance of his spirit familiar was 
announced in a ventriloquistic voice. After 
an excited dispute with his ‘“ devil,” the 
witch-doctor fell down in a trance, while his 
spirit fled, under the guidance of the famihar, 
to parts unknown. 

When he came to, or his spirit re-entered 
his body, as the Eskimos say, he told us that 
in his flight he had sped over land and sea_ for 
thousands of miles to the north, and there he 
had beheld an immense black cloud momen- 
tarily gaining in size and headed straight 
for our island. In less than a moon sickness 
and death would be upon us, and he and I 
(he was gracious enough to include me) 
would be very busy. The Eskimos dispersed 
in consternation, and I confess that I felt 
a dark foreboding as I passed out of the 
tunnel door. 

Sure enough, in two weeks an epidemic, the 
like of which I have never seen before or 
since, struck the island, and ran through the 
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village like a consuming fire. There was not 
a house that did not give up its toll of dead. 
All work was abandoned, and the people 
went about with dirty furs and dishevelled 
hair. In vain the village ‘ doctors” beat 
their drums day and night to frighten away 
the spirit which caused the sickness. It 
availed them nothing, for they, too, were 
soon seized in the universal distress. Even 
the dogs were stricken, and ran about with 
their long hair in patches and their gaunt 
sides showing bare, howling dolefulty. It 
was a terrible time. No wonder that the 
new witch-doctor was regarded by the 
islanders as more than an ordinary man ! 
At last he, too, fell sick, and I, who ‘had 
been busy doctoring the afflicted people, 
had a good chance to laugh at him. When 
he sent for medicine, I sent back word that 
he could beat his drum. I do not believe 
that he ever forgot the insult, as after-events 
will show, But I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to ‘ put one over’ on him. Later, 
however, I relented and sent him the usual 
remedies. He preserved his “ face’ with 
the people by saying that if he were sure 
what the sicknes 


ss was he could ‘take it 
oft,” but not having been informed by his 
“ Tungak,” he would not attempt to do so. 
This went down with them, although I think 
they began to doubt his ability. 

About this time the chief's youngest son 
was taken sick, and as the youngest son, at 
this end of the Eskimo world, inherits the 
rights and property of his father, he was a 
very important personage. Furthermore, he 
was a great favourite with the islanders on 
account of being a magnificent hunter and 
an all-round good fellow. He was an Eskimo 
from the tip of his head to the bottom of his 
little feet, and—unlike his elder brother— 
would have nothing to do with the white 
man’s new-fangled notions. Consequently I 
was not surprised, when I called to see if 
I could do anything for him, to have him 
refuse to take my medicine. This was 
because my last patient had died, and there- 
fore, according to Eskimo logic, my medicine 
was *‘ bad.” 

Instead, my friend the witch-doctor was 
called in. I noticed him selecting the best 
dog in the family pack in advance payment 
as I left the ig/e. But his magic songs and 
contortions, his poundings and blisterings and 
liftings over the seat of the disease, availed 
him nothing. As soon as he had “ lifted” 
the spirit out of the boy's body and banished 
it through the smoke-hole, it immediately 
flew back again. The young man grew daily 
weaker under the onslaughts of the disease 
and such exhausting treatment. 

One day, taking pity on his grev-haired 
father in his disconsolate wanderings up and 
down in front of the house, I called him in 
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Aa Eskimo witch-doctor at work. His helpers are beating native drums, which figure 
largely in the ceremonies. 


and told him plainly that the witch doctor 
could do nothing for this trouble, and asked 
again if I should send the bov some medicine. 
The old feliow’s face worked convulsively, 
for we were very good friends, but he finally 
answered that his son had refused to take it, 
and that settled the question from an Eskimo 
point of view. So I said no more. 

From that day the witch-doctor blamed 
his lack of success upon me. I had “ crossed ”” 
him in his medicine, he said, and many dark 
threats ran through the tribe as to what 
would happen to me in case the boy died. 
I was not exactly afraid, but it is not a 
comfortable feeling to go about never know- 
ing when an ivory harpoon is going to be 
thrust into your back. I learned of this 
plot from my friend ‘‘ Murphy,” the former 
head “doctor” of the island. Perhaps he 
was jealous at being displaced by the new- 
comer, perhaps he was grateful for favours 
I had done him in the past; but at any rate, 
he informed me one afternoon in the following 
cryptic manner, in the pidgin-English he had 
picked up from the whalers: “ S’pose boy, 
he die, man kill him. Me speak ? No—oh, 
no!” 

That same afternoon the boy died, and I 
immediately took matters into my own hands. 
With my interpreter, I went over to the big 
igle where the chief lived, and entered 
boldly. I found him sitting on the floor 


with the head of his dead son in his lap, and 
big tears rolling down his wrinkled face. 
All the old men of the village and the 
members of his immediate family were 
gathered round the walls, weeping and wail- 
ing with him. As I entered they glared at 
me with hostile eves. I knew that if I did 
not speedily clear myself of all blame my life 
would not be worth five minutes’ purchase. 

I therefore talked gently to the old man, 
telling him that I should be the last one to 
want to harm his son, on account of the 
friendship that existed between us; that I 
could have helped his boy, but he would 
not let me; and that if it had not been for 
the witch-doctor his son might still be alive 
to comfort him in his old age. The old man 
was greatly affected, but answered never a 
word, while the frowning faces of his rela- 
tives visibly darkened. Then help came 
from an unexpected quarter. The chief's 
elder son, the trader and modern man of the 
family, who was now nominally the head, 
spoke up from the platform. 

“ Look here, friends,’” he said, “1 don’t 
believe anything the witch-doctor has said. 
You folks are cld fashioned and do_ not 
understand white men like I do.” Then, 
turning to me. he added: ‘‘ We shall not 
harm you for this "—pointing to the corpse 
“but shall treat you the best 
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I breathed a sigh of relief. The old chief 
shook me by the hand, and I went out 
That is the nearest I ever came to being 
murdered, but worse things awaited me. 

The day after they buried the boy upon 
the bleak hillside of the island. At night 
they made a fire by the grave, and a friendly 
“doctor "’ called up his spirit.. From my 
window I could see the flames lighting up 
the snow-clad summit of the mountain, and 
the dark circle of men crouching around the 
body lying on the snow. I wondered what 
the answer of the shade would be. It said 
that everything was all right, and exonerated 
me of all blame ; so the tribe settled down in 
peace again, and soon forgot about their 
sorrow—all but the old chief. When he 
returned he lay down in his lonely 1g/u and 
refused to be comforted. 

He declared that he wanted nothing more 
than to lie in the grave side by side with 
his boy; that he had out'ived the happiness 
of his life, and was ready to die. It was not 
long before he was actually sick, and com- 
manded the women of the house to make his 
grave-clothes. When he reached this stage 
the family became desperate, and his wife 
asked me to come and see him. The witch- 
doctor had been dismissed long ago, having 
proved unsuccessful in the case of the son. 
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I went gladly 
enough, for I saw a 
chance here not only to 
cure my old friend, but to re- 
instate myself in the favour of his 
people. But I was not prepared 
for what | saw. 

The old chief was half-sitting, half-lying 
on the platform, with his knees drawn up 
and his head resting on them, in the attitude 
for Eskimo burial. His giant frame (he 
stood’ over six feet, and was the biggest 
Eskimo I ever saw) was wasted to a skeleton. 
His bushy head and bristling beard had 
turned entirely white. He sat staring into 
space, speaking to no one. “ He is just like 
that all the time,” said the old woman. 

I administered a powerful tonic, and left 
more to be taken at certain hours. For- 
tunately, I happened: to have a goodly supply, 
for the old woman came over next day, with 
her face shining. The old chief had sat up 
and taken notice of things. So I gave her 
some more. In another week he was con- 
siderably better, and had decided to live. 
Soon after he came over to pay me a visit, 
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clad in the very clothes that should have 
been his shroud. He was profuse in his 
expressions of gratitude. My medicine was 
“* good ”’ again. 

Meantime the witch-doctor had not been 


whose medicine was the stronger. 
would win ? 

I must confess that when I felt that deadly 
sickness stealing over me (it was a combina- 
tion of diphtheria and something else which 
I never understood) I felt dubious of the 


Who 


outcome. The only thing that prevented 
me from lying down and dying, as the natives 
had done, was an intense desire to beat that 


evil witch-doctor 


“I found him sitting on the floor with the head of his dead son in his lap, and big tears 
rolling down his wrinkled face.” 


idle. He took revenge on me for losing his 
case by “ transferring ’’ the sickness of the 
dead boy to me. I do not know what brand 
of sympathetic magic he used, but I was 
told that he held a séance one night over 
some clippings of my hair which I had care- 
lessly left about. When I was taken sick 
in my tum, therefore, the Eskimos had no 
doubt as to the origin of my illness. Hence- 
forth it was to be a battle between the two 
“doctors,” they said, and they should see 


All my medicine was exhausted by this 
time, so I took to burning out the false 
membrane which constantly formed in my 
throat with some sticks of caustic that I 
found in my shaving outfit. This operation 
I was forced to perform several times a day, 
and when I started choking and gasping for 
breath all the natives would run out of the 
house. They have a horror of being in a 
house with a dying person, and always re- 
move him out of the house at such a time. 
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When I wanted to get rid of too much com- 
pany, therefore, I started operations. It 
was rather hard on my throat, and what 
was left of my tonsils atrophied. It was 
impossible for me to swallow ordinary food, 
so I kept myself alive with a big bottle of 
malted milk that I discovered among my 
stores. That was all I had for two months. 
Each day, at a certain time, I would feel my 
heart-action failing me. Then I would make 
a dash for outdoors, where the atmosphere 
of forty degrees below zero would promptly 
revive me. Then I would walk up and down 
until circulation was restored. 

I spent most of my time out of doors ; if 
I stayed inside for only a few minutes the 
fever and pain drove me well-nigh frantic, 
I spent day after day on the ice-pack ; I had 
an insane notion that the intense cold would 
freeze out the germs. I was pretty far gone 
by this time. When T could no longer walk 
unaided, I got a big stick and dragged myself 
over the snow. 1] must have been a terrify- 
ing spectacle, with unshaven beard and white, 
drawn face, :tumbling blindly along, and 
whenever the women or children caught sight 
of me they would run away. My only com- 
panions were the ravens, who flew over me 
with hoarse cries. I remember shaking my 
staff at them and crying, ‘ You won't get 
me!” Nevertheless, everyone in the village 
was expecting me to die. The men had even 
selected a place for my grave. 

Strangely enough, did not ‘eel any of my 
former dread or uneasiness. I walked daily 
so close to Death that I lost all fear of him. 
I had long since ceased to struggle on my 
own account. I was fighting against hope to 
beat the witch-doctor and vindicate a white 
man’s name, and I prayed the glistening ice- 
fields and stubborn rock-walls of my island 
prison to give me strength for this. 

Meanwhile, the witch-doctor took notice of 
my failing strength with an outward face 
of sympathy but very evident inner satis- 
faction. No bungling white man should 
disturb his work again! He took a special 
pleasure in stopping me every day and 
asking my various symptoms, dilating on 
those that would follow. I never let him 
know that this annoyed me, but discussed 
the question impartially, as though we were 
talking about another man. But one day 
he overstepped himself, and the old enmity 
flared up. 

We had been debating my chances of 
recovery in a vague impersonal way, when 
he suddenly intimated that I might get 
better if he “took the sickness off.” I 
promptly replied that T was a big “ doctor ” 
mvself, and could “ take it off’ without his 
help, to which he sceptically answered : ‘' Me 
see, me see!’ 


That night he beat his drum, and in a trance 
discovered that 1 might get well if 1 made 
him a liberal payment to “ take the sickness 
off" and left him in undisputed possession 
of the field. I could. not see it in this light, 
and preferred to fight the case out on its 
merits. So [ held on, day after day, and the 
people began to say that the white man had 
a stronger “ devil’ than the witch-doctor, 
and my stock went up as his declined. 

By this time the witch-doctor was begin- 
ning to have troubles of his own. The people 
were losing faith in him on account of re- 
peated failures, and he was constantly 
quarrelling with his island wife, which did 
not increase his standing in a native com- 
munity. The Eskimos no longer feared him, 
which is a dangerous situation for a witch- 
doctor, One day the old patriarch of the 
village, in whose house he lived, addressed 
him thus, when the ig/ was full of people :— 

“ You are no good—vyour wife is no good— 
neither of you are any good! Before you 
came here everything was peaceful in our 
village. You two are always stirring up 
quarrels, or quarrelling between yourselves, 
Leave my house. I want nothing more to 
do with you.” 

After this public rebuke the witch-doctor 
could do nothing else but move away, so 
he shifted across the channel to the Russian 
island, whence I later heard of the wonders 
that he performed. 

Before he left, as a sort of public entertain- 
ment and to vindicate his honour, he had 
himself hung. This is a common practice 
among Eskimo “ doctors,” by which they 
are supposed to acquire greater power. 
Sometimes, however, “the spirit does not 
come back,” as the witch-doctor was at 
pains to explain before four stout Eskimos 
pulled him up over a rafter. They let him 
hang for a few minutes; then his assistant 
cut him down. These assistants are the 
doctors’ understudies, and very handy people 
to have around. After he had worked over 
his master for a while, the latter revived, and 
announced that, having restored his reputa- 
tion, he was ready to depart in peace, and 
even allow the dying white man to get well. 

Whether he “ lifted the sickness,” or I 
was simply relieved by his absence, I cannot 
tell. Anyhow, I began to mend from the day 
that he left the island. Before the ice broke 
up in springtime I was perfectly well, with 
nothing to remind me of the shadow that 
had fallen upon me except a weak throat, 
which bothers me to this day. Ido not know 
whether to ascribe my recovery to my own 
stubborn will or the leniency of thie witch- 
doctor. Having had a taste of their ‘* medi- 
cine,” however, I shall not be ina hurry again 
to cross swords with a native magician. 
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Most of our readers are 
familiar with the delightful 
writings of Mr. Stock, who of his experiences exclusively 
has contributed to our pages for for “The Wide World Maga- 
many years. After the war he set zine.” Here is the fourth instalment 
to work to realize a long-cherished dream— of what you will find to be one of the most 
to sail to the South Sea Islands in a little entertaining stories you have ever read. Many 
vessel of his own, obeying only the call of a stay-at-home will wish himself with Mr. Stock, 
adventure and the open sea he loves so well. tied to no time-table, and sailing through 
Mr. Stock told us about his great scheme. ‘enchanted seas to the Isles of Adventure. 


Vv. 
THE END OF THE DREAM. Indeed, Papeete is a pleasant place at any 
R leit stcis leaving the people hour. It is the metropolis of the south- 


and we commissioned 
him to write a description 


of the atolls, the Dream-Ship set sail eastern Pacific islands, just as Honolulu is 
for Papeete, Tahiti, and arrived of the north-eastern, attracting as varied an 
there without mishap. * assortment of humanity as any in the world. 
A greater contrast in two groups of islands Here we have the planter of vanilla and 
a bare day’s journey apart can hardly be  coco-nuts, the trader in anything from copra 
imagined than that between the coral reefs to silk stockings, the pearl buyer, the schooner 
of the Paumotus and the cloud-capped skipper, and the ubiquitous adventurer on 
volcanic peaks of the Societies. It is like their native heath, and under conditions that 
approaching another world. make it possible for each to live and prosper, 
At the pass in the barrier reef a genial The French may be wrong from our iron- 
French pilot took charge, and secured us the bound, Anglo-Saxon point of view, but they 
best berth in the harbour. Here the coral certainly have the knack of making life a 
wall that forms the beach is so sheer that it more enjoyable affair under their administra- 
is possible to make fast to the trunk of a tion than any other at the present time. 
flamboyant tree, as though to a bollard on a It was at Papeete that we of the Dream- 
quay, and walk ashore on a gangplank, which Ship lost our cook. It may be remembered 
we of the Dream-Ship promptly did, and that in the Galapagos Islands, five thousand 
dined in splendour at the best hotel. With miles back on our tracks, we rescued an 
unaccustomed collars chafing our leathern exquisite Ecuadorean Government official 
necks, and -erspiring freely under the from a delicate position by christening him 
burden of clothes after a régime of towel ‘“‘ Bill,” and installing him in our culinary 
and sola topee, we consumed iced vin rouge, department, where he was expected to work 
poulet r6ti with salad, and omelet 4 /a maitre his passage to Australia. He proved to be 
d’hétel. Papeete was a pleasant place in an expert cigarette smoker, and little more, 
that hour. so that when he approached us after the first 
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French gunboat. 


night in Papeete and intimated that he 
found it necessary to leave, we were neither 
surprised nor pained. And so to this day 
you may see “ Bill,” of the biscuit-coloured 
silk socks and ssthetic tie, leaning gracefully 
over the soft goods counter of a French store, 


extolling the virtues of a new line in under-" 


wear, or gallantly escorting a bevy of 
Tahitian beauty to the movies of an evening. 
“ Bill’ has found his niche in the scheme of 
things, and who could want more ? 

The main trouble in the Societies, as else- 
where in the Pacific Islands, is scarcity of 
labour. Each group in this mighty ocean is 
struggling with the problem at the present 
time, and has not yet succeeded in reaching 
a solution. The native will not work. He 
does not believe in toiling for others when 
he is a self-supporting landowner himself ; 
and when you come to think of-it, why 
should he? The Pacific Islands, ambitious 
for development, are consequently forced to 
turn for help to the more congested quarters 
of the globe, such as India and China—and 
herein lies the danger. The influx has 
already begun, and there is not a doubt that 
in time it will swell from a beneficial stream 
into an overwhelming flood, unless ulti- 
mately returned to its source by a conduit 
of stringent legislation. 

Between the Societies and Australia there 
is a regular line of steamships, calling at 
Raratonga, Samoa, and New Zealand, and it 
was in order to avoid this cut-and-dried 
route that we of the Dream-Ship headed for 
Palmerston Island, a mere speck on the 


Murea, the land of the lizard men, showing the wreck of an ill-fated 
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chart six hundred 
miles distant. 

On the way wy 
called in for water 
at Murea, a fairy 
isle of fantastic vol- 
canic peaks and fer- 
tile valleys where 
legends still live. 
There were lizard 
men on Murea in 
the old days, it 
appears, an agile 
race of dwarfs who 
lived on the inac- 
cessible ledges of 
the mountain range, 
and descended peri- 
odically on the 
coast dwellers, 
bearing off their 
wives and other 
valuables. They 
carried a short 
staff in either hand, 
giving them the 
appearance of 
lizards as they 
scrambled back to their rocky fastnesses, 
where none could follow. To prove his 
words, the Murean native of to-day will 
point out uniform rows of banana plants 
growing in clefts of rock amongst the clouds 
—the crops of the lizard men! How other- 
wise came they to be there ? He would be 
a wise man who could find the answer. 

Leaving Murea, the Dream-Ship passed 
close to the wreck of a French gunboat piled 
high on the reef as a warning to others not 
to tamper with coral, and stood away for 
Palmerston and something of a bucketing. 
December to April is the ‘‘ hurricane season "” 
in this part of the Pacific, when the schooner 
skippers from Raratonga and other places in 
the direct path of the cyclonic disturbance 
flee to the comparative safety of Papeete, 
and the Dream-Ship left in April. Luckily 
we escaped hurricanes, but for three days 
violent wind and rain squalls burst upon us, 
with no warning from the barometer, and 
we experienced the first real discomforts of 
the voyage. 

Palmerston Island was a welcome sight, 
as welcome as it was unique. It is doubtful if 
such another gem adorns the earth. Neither 
atoll nor island, it is a perfect combination 
of both, a natural necklace of surf-pounded 
coral strung with six equidistant verdant 
islets, the whole enclosing a shallow lagoon 
slashed with unbelievable colour. 

Such was Palmerston as we approached it 
before a stiff south-east “ trade,” to 
welcomed by a fleet of amazingly fast luggers 
and their astonished crews. ‘‘ Who were 
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we? Where had 
we sprung from ? 
Had we any 
matches ? ” 

To our own 
astonishment, the 
questions were 
fired at us in Eng- 
lish and, what was 
more, English of a 
vaguely familiar 
pattern. It is a 
strange thing to 
hear one’s own 
tongue fluently 
‘bandied amongst 
a brown - skinned 
people on an iso- 
lated speck of earth 
in mid-Pacific. But 
there was no op- 
portunity of solv- 
ing the riddle just 
then. 

“Let go!” “She's set.” 
peak: lower the main!” 

The Dream-Ship had come to anchor on 
the north-west side of the reef, well sheltered 
from the almost eternal south-east “ trades ”” 
of these latitudes, and the pilot, a six-foot 
figure of bronze sketchily attired in a con- 
verted floursack, was addressing us with a 
courtesy as anusual as it was refreshing. 

“With our permission, he would take us 
ashore at once. Mister Masters himself had 
given instructions.” 

The ‘' Mister Masters himself "’ settled it. 
We tumbled into one of the luggers, tumbled 
out at the reef, and stood knee-deep in 


“Lower the 


The crew of the Dream-Ship landing on Palmerston Island. 
Vol. xtvii—a. 
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Dragging a boat through the reef passage, Palmerston Island. 


swirling waters while the pilot and his crew 
towed their craft against a ten-knot current 
through a tortuous boat passage. Then 
aboard once more, and away at an eight-knot 
clip through a maze of coral mushrooms, 
bumping, grazing, ricochetting, until we 
finally slid to rest on a glistening coral beach. 

‘Mister Masters himself,” a dignified old 
gentleman gith a flowing white beard, and 
the general air of a patriarch, met us at the 
veranda steps of his spacious home, and 
inside of ten minutes we were sitting down 
to a meal of meals. 

I have Palmerston Island securely pigeon- 
holed in my own mind as the spot of all 
others in which, 
when the time 
comes, to sit down 
and wait for the 
end. The outside 
world, in the shape 
of a schooner from 
the Cook Group, 
intrudes itself but 
once a year. The 
lagoon and the 
neighbouring islets 
are a mine of in- 
terest to the natur- 
alist or sportsman, 
and the people 
have a simple 
charm that is all 
their own. 

Many years ago, 
one John Masters 
leased Palmerston 
Island from the 
British Govern- 
ment and, not 
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believing in half measures, took unto him- 
self three native wives. By each he had 
a large and healthy family that he 
reared in strict accordance with his own 
standards of social usage. That they were 
sound standards is evidenced in the people 
of Palmerston to-day. They read, write, 
and speak English, this last with an accent 
vaguely reminiscent of the south-west of 
England. They are courteous, hospitable, 
and honest to a degree nothing short of 
startling in thes> degenerate days, and 
although naturally ‘inbred’ they do not 
show it either mentally or physically. 

One thing alone troubles the John Masters 
of to-day. To whom do he and his island 
belong? The war has changed all things. 
The Cook Group, of which Palmerston has 
been declared a far-flung unit, is administered 
by New Zealand. Is “ Mister Masters him- 
self’? to be taxed, governed, and generally 
harried by a people who hardly existed when 
his father took over Palmerston? It looks 
like it. 

Au revoir, little island. Some day in the 
not very distant future a decrepit, irritable 
old man will return to your hospitable 
shores in search of peace, and if you are then 
as you are now—which Heaven send !—he 
will assuredly find it. 

We of the Dream-Ship had no large-scale 
chart of the Tonga Group, our next port of 
call, so that when we sighted the island of 
Tonga Tabu at dusk two weeks later, we 
hove to and waited for dawn. Even then 


The spoils of. Torres Straits—béche de mer, trocus shell, pearl (with 
blister im the shape of an elephant), and green snaij. 


two more days and nights elapsed before we 
found the eastern pass through the maze of 
reefs that surround the island of Tonga Tabu, 
and hove-to in the passage awaiting a pilot. 

We could see his station and flagstaff on a 
sandy islet, but no flag in answer to our own. 
We waited, and continued to wait, while a 
four-knot current carried us up the ever- 
narrowing channel to within fifty feet of the 
coral bar at its end. And then the motor 
auxiliary that I have so consistently reviled 
throughout these pages vindicated itself by 
saving the Dream-Ship from certain destruc- 
tion. It went/ Literally, inch by inch it 
fought the current, and continued to fight 
it for the hour or more we were obliged to 
wait on the pilot's pleasure. 

“I didn’t know who you were,” he apolo- 
gized, when he had clambered aboard and 
allowed his canoe to float away on the tide. 
“ Thought you might be a local trading 
cutter.” é 

There are moments too full for words, 
and this was one. In stony silence he 
steered us through the most fearsome net- 
work of reefs we had yet encountered, and 
the Dream-Ship was soon made fast to a 
buoy not twenty yards from Nukulofa 
wharf. 

It was here that the port doctor boarded 
us, in company with a genial gentleman who, 
if I had known then what I know now, 
would never have set foot aboard. He said 
very little until later in the day when I met 
him at the cosy Nukulofa Club. 

“Do you want 
to sell that boat of 
yours ?’”’ he asked 
me. 

“No,” said I. 

“Will you sell 
her?” he corrected 
himself. 

“Not for what 
any sane man 
would be inclined 
to pay,” I told him. 

“And what is 
that, may I ask?” 

More as a jest 
than anything else, 
I named a figure 
sufficiently prepos- 
terous to raise a 
laugh from most 
people. But the 
genial gentleman 
did not laugh. 

“You would 
take no less ? ’”’ he 
suggested, gravely. 

“Not a cent,” 
said I. “ Asa mat- 
ter of fact: Me 
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Papeete beach. 


“T suppose a draft on X—— will satisfy 
you ?’’ 

“‘ What’s that ? ”’ I stammered. 

“ll take her,” said the genial gentleman. 
“I was saying that ” 

But I heard no more. 
Dream-Ship ! 

Confession is said to be good for the soul, 
but I have not noticed much improvement 
in the state of my own since making the 
above statement. Imagine parting for pelf 
with a home that has conveyed you across 
twelve thousand miles of ocean! Or better, 
try to imagine selling your best friend, and 
you have some idea of my feelings since the 
transaction. And 


I had sold the 


sort of scheme 
evolved. Between 
Tonga and Aus- 
tralia there were 
no islands of par- 
ticular interest 
anyway. We would 
continue our jour- 
ney by steamer— 
it would bea 
pleasant change— 
and in Australia I 
would invest my 
ill-gotten gains in 
a far more mag- 
nificent vessel than 
the Dream - Ship. 
On this “ better” 
craft we would 
carry out our orig- 
inal programme of 
cruising up the 
Queensland coast 
to the islands of the 
north-west Pacific, and so home via Java, 
Colombo, and the Suez, thereby avoiding 
the monotonous passage between Tonga and 
Australia. Rather clever, I thought. 
Nevertheless I prefer to draw a veil over 
the communication of this brilliant scheme 
to the rest of the crew. It is enough that 
we took our departure by steamer according 
to schedule, and without daring to look back 
on the good ship we had left behind. We 
then proceeded to rub shoulders with a 
horde of fellow-passengers who no doubt 
thought us just as unattractive as we thought 
them, to consume beef tea at eleven o'clock, 
and push lumps of wood about the deck 
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there was no going 
back on it; I have 
not the moral cour- 
age for such deeds. 
The banker’s draft 
lay on the table be- 
fore me; I had a 
pocketful of money 
—and no ship. I 
have never been 
more miserable in 
my life. 

It took me the 
best part of an 
hour’s aimless wan- 
dering over the pow- 
dered coral roads of 
Nukulofa tosummon 
the necessary cour- 
age to break the 
news to the crew of 
the Dream-Ship, but 
by-the end of that 
time I had some 
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with a stick for want of something better 
to do. 

In Australia I went in search of the “ far 
more magnificent ship,’’ but small enough to 
be handled by a crew of three, and suf- 
ficiently staunch to withstand anything. I 
found a country struggling with the same 
problems that vex the rest of the world at 
the present time, yet possessed of potential 
resources and a cheery assurance that should 
carry it through most things. But I found 
no ship. I journeyed to New Zealand, and 
there beheld a prosperous, immensely earnest 
people concerned with sheep-raising, dairying, 
and legislation both at home and in their 


THE 


newly-acquired territory in the South Pacific. 
But I beheld no ship. 

I scoured the Queensland coast clean up 
to Thursday Island, where the Japanese are 
permitted to carry off the major part of the 
profits from béche de mer (a sea slug which 
makes the most nutritious soup in the world), 
pearls, pearl shell, and trochas shell (second 
only to mother-of-pearl for the manufacture 
of buttons, etc.) for the simple reason that 
the majority of Australians cannot be 
induced to leave their pet city and tackle 
the industry. But still I found no ship. 
And so the heart has gone out of things. The 
dream is ended. 


END. 


THE VALUABLE COYOTE. 


THaT despised, howling Is 
kingdom, the coyote, is to-c 
whose dreaded ener 


maelite of the animal 
valuable as the sheep 
y he has long been on the western 
ranges of Amer Less than a decade ago the 
coyote was regarded as worthless from a commercial 
point of view ; no one wanted his meat or his fur at 
any price. Now, however, his warm, tough pelt is 
put to many uses, and readily fetches two pounds net 
to the trapper. During the war thousands of these 
pelts were purchased by the British Government and 
turned into coats to protect our soldiers in the trenches, 
and many men will doubtless recall these * sheepskin ” 
coats. The discovery that, after the coarse hair has 
been removed, the pelt can be converted into a clever 
imitation of more expensive furs has given an additional 


impetus to the demand for these skins. The finest 
specimens of the covote are those found on the upper 
reaches of Mount Whitney, in California, the highest 
American peak outside Alaska. Here he has been 
regularly hunted for the past six years by two intrepid 
trappers, Thomas W. Key and his son Walter. They 
are now specializing in this line and making heavy 
hauls. Our photograph depicts their last season’s 
catch. The animals are taken in steel traps, set cn 
the edges of the forests at elevations up to twelve and 
thirteen thousand feet, where only the weird baying of 
these big “ wild dogs ” and the roaring of the wind 
disturb the night silence. Trapping coyotes in this 
mountainous region, amid constant storms and snow, 
is no job for amateurs. 
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‘NE morning, there being no 
work going on in the woods 
on-account of the thaw, I 
found myself at a loose end, 


and, being tired of sitting in the 
stuffy bunk-house doing nothing, I lit 


Some people call it the wander-lust, some “go-fever,” 
and others merely tell you they are “fed up.” But 
whatever the name, all of us experience it at some 
time or other—that curious distaste for one’s present 
circumstances and surroundings, that longing to go 
away somewhere in search of adventure and a fuller, 
freer life. This absorbing narrative deals with the 
variegated experiences of two young naval officers 
who — suddenly becoming tired of the cast-iron 
routine of the Service—threw up position and 
prospects and fared forth to see the world with five 
dollars between them and starvation. i 


my pipe and started out for a stroll 
in the woods. It was a beautiful 


their hands at 
through many strange adventures; and 


many strange jobs; 


morning, clear and crisp, and a slight wall, find this, pecord jou there doings extremely 
flurry during the night had left a thin : 
covering of snow on the ground. camp. Now, as I mentioned before, the 


As I walked along I came across the fresh 
tracks of a deer which had crossed the logging 
trail, Now it happened that the might 
before Louis had had one of his rare spells of 
loquacity, and had been describing te me 
how a man, by exercising great care and 
silence, could follow a deer up and walk into 
full view of the animal without disturbing 
it. As I looked at the deer’s track this 
information came to my mind, and I decided 
to test the truth of Louis’ statement. So, 
without further thought, I swung out of the 
trail and started to pursue the deer, Very 
carefully and cautiously I followed the 
tracks, which wound in and out among the 
trees, twisting here and there, sometimes 
going straight ahead for a considerable 
distance, at others doubling directly back 
from their own path. 

After about an hour's steady travelling 
without catching sight of anything that 
looked like a deer, I decided that Louis was 
a liar, and, as an emptiness in my stomach 
informed me of the fact that it was close 
upon lunch time, I determined to return to 


trail of the deer had led me to the spot 
where I now was by a most indirect and 
tortuous route, and would entail a whole lot 
of unnecessary walking if I were to follow it 
back to the camp. Being convinced that I 
knew the right direction, I decided to strike 
ott for it, and abandon the trail of the deer, 
thereby saving myself a mile or two of un- 
necessary walking. So off I went through 
the woods, blithely unconscious of the fool 
trick I was playing. 

1 tramped on and on for some considerable 
time, till I began to fancy that I ought to be 
pretty close to the camp. But no camp hove 
in sight ; there was nothing in view but the 
boles of immense pine trees, growing so 
close together that a man could stretch his 
arms out and touch two of them at any 
point in the woods. Presently, seeing no 
signs of civilization, I commenced to get a 
little uneasy, and I became: still more so 
when, after another hour's’ travelling, I 
found myself seemingly no nearer home. 

Suddenly I noticed to the right the tracks 
of a man, headed in the same direction as 
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myself, I took heart again. “Ah,” 1 
thought, “that fellow must be making for 
camp, and if I follow him up I am bound to 
get there, too.” So I cheerfully swung off 
upon the trail again. The tracks led me on 
mile after mile, till I again began to get 
uneasy. Perl-aps, after all, the stranger was 
heading away from camp, and might be 
going Heaven knew where. Perhaps he was 
lost—perhays J was lost ! 

Tales I had heard told in the bunk-house 
of an evening of the horrible sufferings, 
privations, and deaths of men lost in the 
woods came to my mind, and I got really 
alarmed. 

I had just reached a mental picture of my 
gleaming skeleton, picked clean and white 
by the wolves, being discovered by some 
traveller years hence, when I looked duwn 
and discovered that the man whcse trail I 
had been following had been joined by a 
second, and the two had walked together, 
one a little in advance of the other. I 
plucked up courage again. Surely two men 
going in the same direction must be heading 
for camp ; so I went on, feeling better. 

After another spell of travelling in the 
tracks of the pair, 1 made the startling 
discovery that a third man had joined them, 
or, rather, appeared as if he was treiling 
them. I again began to get uneasy, and 
stooped down to examine the tracks more 
closely. Each one of the men wore moccasins, 
and furthermore each of them had a patch on 
the right heel! 

A horrible suspicion floated across my 
mind . which became a_ certainty when, 
lifting my right foot, I saw that I had put 
on Basham's moccasins that morning by 
mistake, and that the right one had a patch 
on the heel. I had been following up my 
own trail, travelling around in a circle tor 
goodness knows how long 

I was lost! Blind panic seized me, and 
I started to run, Fora while I kept this up ; 
then I walked a few steps, only to break’ into 
a run once more, mad with the impelling 
impulse to get somewhere. At times 1 would 
shout loudly, and the woods seemed full of 
hostile shapes ; every bush scemed to con- 
tain a pair of eves which watched me 
intently, malignantly. 

At last, towards evening, I flung myself at 
the foot of a tree, utterly exhausted, and 
reason g’adually returned to me. As I lay 
there panting, feeling ashamed of myself for 
my cowardice, my ears caught the sound of 
a horse trotting through the woods close by. 
Then it came to my mind that the only 
person who rode a horse in camp was the 
timekeeper when he was visiting the various 
gangs in the woods. 1 would get up to meet 
him, and no one would know that 1 had ever 
been lost. Well, it had been a good joke on 
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me, anyway, and I must say that I had been 
horribly scared, but it was all over now, any- 
how. 

Thinking thus, I got up and made my way 
across a little clearing in the direction of the 
sound, Suddenly the underbrush parted, 
and on the other side of the clearing, not 
twenty feet frcm me, a big bull moose burst 
into view. I just had time to notice his 
huge spreading antlers, his big Roman nose 
and wicked-looking, pig-like eyes when 
panic again seized me. I turned around end 
ran for dear life, as though all the powers of 
darkness were after me. I have since thought 
that the mocse must have done the same 
thing in the oppcsite direction, because 
Louis afterwards informed me that a mccse 
was a timid animal, in spite of kis bulk, and 
very rarely attacked a man unless seriously 
wounded or it happened to be a cow with a 
calf. However, I wesn't remembering any 
natural history that day. 

How long it was before I came to my 
right senses I don’t know, but, just about 
dusk, I found myself lying under an im- 
mense birch log. I was still panicky, but 
had reason enough to realize that a man who 
slept out in the woods at this time of the 
year stood a good chance of freezing to death 
or of serving as a tuothsome hors d'auvre for 
the wolves. I got up and began to reconnoitre, 
and discovered that the birch log under 
which I had been lving was hollow clear 
through; in fact, little was left of it save 
the outside bark and a thin shell of * punky ” 
wood about thirty inches in diameter. I 
decided that the best thing I could do was 
to crawl in, so that if the wolves started out 
to get me they would have to crawl in after 
me. 

I was horribly cold, for with sunset the 
temperature had dropped considerably below 
zero, and running had -athed me in per- 
spiration which was rapidly freezing upon 
me. I bustled round and collected an im- 
mense quantity of dcad limbs, and built two 
fires, one at each end of my log; then I 
crawled inside. Sleep, of course, was im- 
possible, for the fires, although they kept me 
from freezing to death, did not warm me 
much, and I suffered agonies from cold. To 
add to my discomfort a slight breeze sprang 
up and blew immense vclumes of smoke 
through the log, nearly suffocating me. To 
make matters still more comfortable, as I 
lay there shivering I could hear the long- 
drawn-out ‘‘o—ow—o—oo—"’ of the welvcs 
as they prowled through the woods, for all 
the world like lost souls in torment. I lay 
there shivering and cringing till morring, 
expecting every minute to see a grey gaunt 
form slink in between the fire and the log, 
or to feel sharp fangs fastening into my leg. 

After what seemed years of waiting, 
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daylight finally broke, the howls of the 
wolves died down, and I emerged from my 
hollow log stiff and cold, and with hunger 
gnawing at my vitals. With a sort of 
hopeless instinct to keep moving rather than 
an idea of getting anywhere, I started off 
through the woods again, slouching along 
aimlessly until about noon I came across an 
old, disused logging trail. c 

I could hardly believe my eyes, but there 
it was, stretching ahead of me and behind, 
winding through the woods. Here at least 
were signs of civilization. Logging trails 
were not indigenous to these parts, therefore 
in all probability in one direction the trail 
led to a camp and in the other to some depot 
or saw mill, perhaps fifty or a hundred miles 
away. But which was which ? 

Ten minutes’ consideration of the problem 
brought me no nearer to its solution, so I got 
up, breathed a prayer to Providence, and 
started off at random down the trail. I had 
walked in this direction for possibly ten 
minutes when I experienced one of those 
queer changes of mind called so aptly by 
Americans a “hunch,” and for no other 
reason except that “ hunch ” I turned back 
in my tracks and went in the other direction. 
After three hours’ steady walking I came to 
a clearing ; presently a camp hove in sight, 
and the smoke coming from the cook-shack 
filled my soul with sweet dreams of supper. 
I was saved ! 

As I passed the barn I met a fellow hitching 
up a team and asked him in a casual sort of 
way how far it was to Calhan’s camp. He 
looked at me curiously for a few moments 
and then replied: “ Why, thts is Calhan’s 
camp.” I looked around me in stupefaction. 
Could the experiences of the last few, hours 
have turned my brain? Was I mad?) The 
Calhan’s camp I had left the morning before 
didn't look like that to me. I did not even 
recognize the man to whom I was talking ; 
clearly I must be mad. Still, 1 wouldn't let 
this fellow know it, so I swallowed hard and 
asked him where Danny w. He stared at 
me long and earnestly. his ain't Danny 
Calhan’s camp,” he said, at last; “ this is 
Jim Calhan’s, his brother's. If you're looking 
for Danny's camp, it's twenty miles sonth of 
here. Whatcher been doing to  yerself ? 
You're all bloody.” 

I looked down at myself, and for the first 
time started to take stock of my personal 
appearance. The result surprised me. My 
shirt was half torn from my back and my 
pants were pretty nearly cut to ribbons 
from tearing through the underbrush. My 
chest, arms, hands, and face were covered 
with innumerable scratches, on which the 
blood had dried in black patches, and, in 
truth, ] looked a horrid sight. 

I told the fellow of my experiences, and he 


led me over to the camp and took me to 
Jim Calhan, who fed and clothed me, and 
finally hitched up a sled and took me over 
to Danny’s camp, where the fellows were 
greatly perturbed about my disappearance. 
In fact, Louis, Jack, and Basham had been 
out all night looking for me, but they had 
gone in the wrong direction. 

A good night’s rest put me on my feet 
again, and I chalked up my adventure to 
my store of experiences, but it was many a 
day before I trusted myself again off the 
beaten track of the logging trails. Inci- . 
dentally, on the way over to Danny’s camp, 
IT asked Jim where that old trail I had come 
down led to, and he informed me that it led © 
to an old disused camp about forty miles off, 
long since abandoned. I didn’t say much, 
but the thought of what might have happened 
if I had not had that “ hunch” caused me 
an involuntary shudder. 

A few days after my little adventure the 
ice on the river broke up, and the thousands 
of logs that had been deposited upon it were 
all afloat, and started to move slowly and 
shiggishly down the river, Then commenced 
a scene of activity that contrasted sharply 
with our idleness of the past week. The men 
worked like demons, some standing in the . 
middle of the tightly-packed mass of logs, 
prying and pushing them, endeavouring to 
accelerate their slow passage down the 
stream towards the main river. Others, 
knocking the chocks from beneath the im- 
mense piles of logs stacked on either bank of 
the river, let the whole mass go hurtling into 
the stream. 

Yet others manned the bateaurx, or double- 
ended driving boats, and began to pilot them 
through the moving logs towards the mouth 
of our small river, which joined the main 
stream some five miles from the camp. 
The cook and his helpers deserted the camp 
and proceeded to load the cook-boat with 
poets and pans and supplies of bacon, beans, 
and other eatables necessary for the long 
trip down the river, during which we would 
be cut off from any communication with the 
outside world. The timekeeper was busy 
loading another boat called the Wor gin 
with supplies of tobacco, socks, underclothing, 
and other articles from the store. Another 
gang of men, amongst them Basham and 
myself, were told off to close up the bunk 
and cook houses, cache the supply of pro- 
Visions we were leaving behind, and other- 
wise dismantle the camp preparatory to 
leaving it deserted for the next six months 
orso. Inshort, the whole outfit was as busy 
as bees. In about five days the last log had 
drifted out of the creek into the main river, 
and then the “ drive’ commenced in real 
earnest. The melting of the snow in spring, 
of course, causes the river to become greatly 
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swollen, and all down the stream at con- 
venient narrows, and wherever practicable, 
the lumber company builds sluice-gates to 
hold up the head of water accumulated by 
the melting snow. As the drifting logs come 
to the sluice-gates these are thrown open, so 
that it may readily be seen that the winter 
cutting of logs carries its initial head of water 
from start to finish, thereby accelerating its 
movement. The drivers, or ‘“ river hogs,” 
are split up into several gangs, each with its 
own cooking outfit and under its own foreman. 
-These gangs are strung out all along the 
river—some watching dangerous rapids to 
-see that the logs do not jam and obstruct 
the drive ; others at the narrows, where the 
logs will not move through of their own 
accord but need pushing or coaxing along, 
and, in fact, at every place where obstruc- 
tions are likely to occur. Behind all these 
‘gangs comes another gang termed the 
“‘ sweep,” whose duty it is to gather up all 
logs that have drifted into the banks, or 
upon shoals, or have in any way been left 
behind; and the speed of the “sweep” 
regulates the whole pace of the drive. As 
the ‘sweep ”’ comes up with a gang it is a 
signal that the last log has gone by, and they 
immediately pack their outfit on board the 
driving boats, make their way to the very 
‘head of the drive, and stay there till the 
“‘ sweep ” again comes up with them. They 
then move on once more to the head, and so 
on. Thus the gangs keep moving ahead of 
-one another in rotation as the “sweep” 
comes up with them. . 

Seeing that everything has to be packed 
into boats which are continually being 
called upon to shoot rapids or to be portaged 
for a mile or so overland to avoid some 
dangerous pitch or waterfall, nothing but 
the barest necessities of life are carried. 
The “ grub” is reduced to salt pork, beans, 
flour, potatoes, green tea, and ‘sugar. No 
cooking stove is packed, and everything is 
cooked in a Dutch oven. Each man’s kit 
is cut down to his spare shirt, a few pairs of 
socks, two blankets between two men, and 
one small four-by-eight-feet tent between 
four men. I had, therefore, plenty of 
experience of what is called “ travelling 
light.” 

The most treasured jewel of the drive is 
the’ Wongin, or commissariat boat, for it 
carries tobacco and the main supply of 
“grub.” No mother watching over the 
safety of her babe could exercise more 
tenderness or care towards it than the 
lumber-jack does towards this Wongin 
boat. I have seen grizzled old-timers who 
stared death in the face half-a-dozen times a 
day without flinching, watch the Wongin 
shoot down a little rapid, with anxiety 
written all over their battered countenances, 


and roundly curse the boat steerers for their 
recklessness in exposing the sacred craft .to 
such awful dangers. 

- But to return to my story. Basham and 
I found ourselves tent-mates with Jack and 
Louis, and destined to stay with them 
all through the drive, for which we thanked 
our lucky stars. For a while our gang was 
put to watching a simple little narrow 
where the logs used to jam once in a while 
and only require a gentle pry to start them 
moving. It was an ideal place in which to 
begin to learn how to ride a log, a thing 
which is as essential for a lumber-jack to know 
as it is for a man to walk, seeing that from 
the time he starts out in the morning to the 
time he quits, at dusk, he never sets foot on 
terra firma. He packs his grub on his back 
in a little satchel, and eats it standing on the 
logs. If he happens to fall into the water he 
has a soggy mass of bread and meat for 
lunch. I did not eat a dry lunch for three 
weeks on end, and then it happened because 
Jack offered to carry it for me. If anyone 
wants exercise and excitement, combined 
with tight-rope training, I should advise him 
to join a lumber-drive. When you get on 
to a log it immediately begins to gyrate with 
devilish cunning, and one feels like a squirrel 
ina revolving wheel ; you go round and round 
until you have found out how to stop the 
spin. This is done by jumping in the air and 
coming down with both feet at right angles to 
the log. The harder the novice tries to keep 
his footing on one of these logs the faster it 
whirls round until it attains a speed greater 
than he is capable of keeping up. Result: 
centre of gravity lost, legs whirling like those 
of a scared jack-rabbit, and a roll into the 
water amongst a pounding, seething mass of 
logs, each of which weighs over a ton or more 
and is capable of crushing a man to a pulp. 
Then comes the task of clambering from the 
water on to a rolling log—no mean feat even 
for an experienced lumber-jack, and only to 
be accomplished from the ends. 

Even when a man has mastered the knack 
of preserving his balance he has at any 
moment to be prepared to jump from the log 
he is on to one incapable of bearing his 
weight. Down sinks this log, and the other 
logs close in, entailing some frenzied gym- 
nastics on your part to avoid being crushed. 
Add to this the fact that while I was mastering 
these difficulties the temperature was. still 
below freezing point, and every immersion 
caused my clothes to freeze solid, and you 
get some idea of the difficulties. The only 
thing that kept me from freezing was the 
exercise I took in my frantic endeavours to 
keep right side up. For the first week or 
two neither of us did much in the way of 
useful work, being mainly employed in learn- 
ing to keep our balance. However, Danny 
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did not seem to mind. He used to watch 
our efforts, give us a word of encouragement 
or advice, and leave us to the instruction of 
Jack and Louis. Jack took charge of me, 
and showed me a dozen and one things — 
how to keep myself erect upon a log; how 
to stop it from rolling ; how, when I fell in, 
to stretch my pike-pole (a long pole like a 
boathook used for the dual purpose of poling 
the logs along and helping us to preserve our 
balance) across two other logs to prevent 
them from veering in and crushing me ; how 
to take a single log, and, standing erect, 
propel it like a canoe by means of my pike 
pole, These things, and many more, Jack 
taught me, saving my life on an average 
about six or seven times a day, while Louis 
performed the like office for Basham. The 
rest of the gang also assisted in our education, 
especially the youngsters who had been 
“ green" the year before and were proud of 
their present efficiency. These fellows took 
a fiendish delight in jumping on to the same 
log that Basham or I was occupying and 
starting it ‘“burring’”’ (or rolling), thus 
forcing us to jump to another log on to 
which they followed us, or into the water, 
whereat they laughed and called us ‘ white- 
water men.’” We were powerless to do 
anything at the time, being absolutely at 
their mercy ; but we used to try to take it 
out of them at night if we were sufficiently 
awake to think about it.’ In the end we 
learnt enough to beat any of the first-year 
men at their own game, and then they left 
us alone. In spite of dangers, difficulties, 
and duckings, it was a glorious experience, 
and I would gladly go through it again. 
After about a week of comparative idleness 
the ‘“‘ sweep ’’ came past our little narrows, 
and we were compelled to move on to the 
very forefront of the drive. This entailed 
packing our scanty belongings into the 
driving boats and poling and pushing them 
through the seething mass of logs till we 
came up to the front gang. It was dull, 
uninteresting work, entailing much pushing 
and prising before we could force a passage 
through the tightly-packed mass. However, 
after a day's toil we caught up with the 
front gang, which was stationed at the head 
of a vast rapid known as “ Five Mile Rapid.”” 
Danny met us there and told us to go to the 
foot of the rapid on the following day and 
keep the logs from jamming at that point. 
So next morning, after an early breakfast, 
we proceeded upon our way. “‘ Five Mile 
Rapid,” as its name indicates, was a roaring, 
seething strip of river five miles in length. 
The river had cut its way through a sand- 
stone canyon until it had hollowed out a 
channel :hrough which the water boiled and 
raced with the speed of an express train, 
whilst dotted here and there along the entire 


length of this immense rapid were huge 
boulders over which the water leapt, throwing 
foam and spray many feet into the air. At 
first it was a problem to my mind how, 
short of flying, we were going to get to the 
foot of the rapids, as the sides of the canyon 
looked impracticable for man to scale, let 
alone portages—three heavy eighteen-foot 
driving boats. In my perplexity I turned 
to Jack and asked him how on earth we were 
going to get to the foot. He smiled, showing 
his even white teeth, and said: ‘' Shoot 
him dans les bateaux, mon brave; yes, by 
gar, shoot him; but we go queek.”” 

I gasped. To me it looked impossible 
that a boat could go through that seething 
inferno and live. But as Jack had said we 
could shoot it I supposed we could, so I 
climbed into the boat, of which Louis and 
Jack, Basham and I, and another Canadian 
named Jean Du Bec, familiarly known as 
mon oncle, formed the crew. Jack stood 
up in the stern with a paddle, Louis did 
likewise in the bow, whilst the rest of us 
seated ourselves upon the thwarts and 
paddled towards the rapids. We travelled 
slowly at first, gradually gathering mo- 
mentum as we were caught in the drag of 
the current, till at length we plunged over 
the head of the rapids. 

[ am not ashamed to admit that I was 
nervous. Anyone who says he was not 
nervous the first time he shot a formidable 
rapid is either a very brave man or a very 
big liar. As we shot into the rapid I closed 
my eyes, expecting momentarily to be 
capsized, but after a second or two, finding 
nothing happen, I opened them again and 
looked at the water alongside. To ‘my 
intense surprise we appeared to be abso- 
lutely stationary ; two huge waves towered 
over us on either side, seemingly motionless 
also. I lifted my eyes in amazement to the 
cliffs above, but quickly dropped them to 
the floor of the boat again ; we were whizzing 
past those rocky walls like a bullet from a 
gun, and I realized that we were travelling 
at the same speed as the water, thus pro- 
ducing the illusion that the stream was 
motionless. Suddenly I saw Jack stiffen 
like a terrier dog and tug furiously at his 
steering paddle. Then he shouted—‘ Pull 
left, boys, pull lak the devil, or I theenk 
you see him all right."” 

Blindly we obeyed, and suddenly a big 
wave splashed over us, drenching us to the 
skin, and we grazed by an ugly-looking rock 
which just scraped our left side as we passed 
it. I shuddered to think what would have 
happened if we had hit it; it would have 
crushed us like an eggshell. Directly after 
this we shot into an eddy where the water 
was calm, and pulled up alongside the bank. 
Jack mopped his brow, dug down into his 
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hip pocket for his chewing tobacco, took a 
big bites pat emphatically over the side, 
and sang out cheerfully to Louis—‘‘ Near 
thing cela, Louis, mon cher; another six 
inches to the left, et encore plus des croix au 
pied.” Louis grunted as usual, and once 
more we pushed out into the current. I was 
wondering what Jack was referring to by 
“encore plus des croix au pied,’’ but soon 
forgot his remark in the excitement of the 
moment. We tore down that five miles of 
rapid, taking advantage of every little eddy 
and backwater, skirting rocks and snags by 
what seemed a miracle, and as I watched 
Jack he seemed to be composéd of steel, 
india-rubber springs, and profanity. Now 
he would tug on one side with his paddle, 
then flip it out of the water like a flash and 
tug on the other, cursing like a pickpocket 
all the time, Louis doing the’same thing in 
the bows. In going down it was sometimes 
necessary tq. warp the boat clear from one 
side of the river to the other in order to avoid 
some sunken rock or snag; then back again 
to avoid another, so that our course was a 
series of zigzags. How many times we just 
didn’t hit things I hate to think of, but we 
finally shot into comparatively smooth 
water at the foot of the rapid. It seemed to 
me as if hours had passed since we started 
down, but Basham assured me that he had 
timed our descent and it took a little less 
than fifteen minutes, which would have put 
our mean rate of travelling at twenty miles an 
hour. It sounds incredible, but I scarcely 
thought that Basham was exaggerating when 
I looked back at the current. 

The rapid having been engineered, our 
little party set to work to establish itself in 
camp, and after pitching our driving tents I 
was told off to gather a supply of wood for the 
cook’s use; so, shouldering my axe, I swung off 
down the trail in search of a dead tree suit- 
able for my requirements. It was a lovely 
spring morning and the air was full of the 
song of countless birds, while the sound of 


the rapids near by as they cascaded over 
the rocks seemed to form an accompaniment 
to their song. I had not gone very far when 
I came to a little clearing in the forest. It 
was not more than thirty feet across, but 
what struck me was the intense stillness 
there. The noise of the river seemed hushed, 
the very birds were silent. I looked round, 
and there, in the centre, I saw some objects 
standing upright in the ground which, upon 
closer inspection, proved to be crosses—four 
of them—each marking a grave. Jack’s 
remark, “encore plus des croix au pred,” 
flashed across my mind. This, then, was 
what he referred to, these graves of men 
killed by that very rapid that we had come 
down, I shuddered involuntarily and stepped 
into the clearing for a closer inspection. 
There were four little wooden crosses, care- 
fully hewn out of pine, and the inscription 
upon each was neatly carved with a jack 
knife. I read— Jean Malduc, tué par un 
billot le tre Avril, 03. Que ton cme reste.” 
Again, “ Baptiste Lacroix. Renversé dans un 
bateau, le 16 Mars, 04"; and soon. Each 
man’s name, the manner of his death, and the 
date, whilst around the centre of the cross 
was the man’s rosary. Leaning, one against 
either arm of the cross, were his pike pole 
and “ peavie ’—implements of his trade— 
and on the mound of the grave were his 
calked, or spiked, driving shoes, taken in all 
probability from his dead feet and placed 
there when they buried him. I am not 
given muchi to sentimentality, but the sight 
of those graves gave me a queer feeling 
inside.. There, in that little clearing, miles 
away from all human habitations, were the 
remains of what had once been four men who 
had shot the very rapids we had. just been 
through, but had been wrecked on one or 
other of the rocks or snags that had so nearly 
brought us to a like end. As we went down 
the river I came across many such graves, in 
fact nearly every rapid had its little grave- 
yard at the foot. 


(To be continued.) 


The Author searching for his missing comrade from the summit of 
Icy Cape, Baffin Land. 
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A grim little story from the icy North that will give stay-at-home folk some idea of the arduous 
lives led by lonely white men among the Eskimos. The Author's long ordeal was a test indeed. 


ETE was the bravest, whitest man 
ITever knew. His heart was with 
the Eskimos, and he had but one 
mission in life—to minister to their 
wants, bring them knowledge, care for them 
in sickness, and seek to relieve the cruel 
sufferings brought about by the isolated 
conditions under which they existed. He 


was a man of medium stature, athletic, 
fearless, strong-minded, who regarded it as 
his greatest privilege to live amid the Arctic 
wastes and succour the suffering and helpless. 

A very curious train of circumstances led 
to our acquaintance and association. I was 
on board the Stella Maris with him when, 
early one September morning, with the icy 
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winds blowing violently against the barren 
cliffs of the Labrador coast and the vessel 
rolling in the trough of the waves, we tried 
to gain an entrance to Ookah Bay. After 
much buffeting and manoeuvring we suc- 
ceeded, only to find a message from the head 
office of the steamship company to which 
the Stella Maris belonged, ordering us to take 
on a cargo for Baffin Land. Upon our ex- 
pediency depended the lives of two lone 
white men on the shores of Lake Harbour, 
who relied on the Stella Maris reaching 
them with supplies before the harbour 
became ice-bound and made it im 
possible for any vessel to reach 
them for many months. The 
message galvanized captain 
and crew into fresh action, 
and early the following 
morning our engine r 
throbbed and laboured " 
in the rushing currents, 
as we made our way out 
of Ookah Bay and among 
the archipelagos of this 
wonderful coast. Pass- 
ing out to sea, we ran 
into a dense fog 
bank and felt our 
way to shelter 
under some small 
islands north of 
Cape Mugford. 
Here we lay quietly 
until, in the grey 
dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning, 
we weighed anchor 
and steamed slowly north towards Cape 
Chidley. : 

On every hand now tokens warned us that 
we were entering the portals of the inhospit- 
able North. Wesaw Polar bears swimming 
towards floating ice and heard the agonizing 
cries of suffering walrus. They have a 
curious habit of leaving the sea early in the 
season, and congregating on land in great 
herds. Exposed to the high winds and 
strong sun, their hides become dry, and 
break open in deep fissures. When, for any 
reason, they become frightened, they rush 
into the sea for safety, and the salt water, 
entering their raw wounds, causes the great 
creatures such intense suffering that they 
roar in agony. Hundreds dashed into the 
water at our approach, and their bellowing 
was deafening. 

The morning of the fourth day found us 
creeping close to the Lower Savage Islands, 
and at sunset we dropped anchor at Lake 
Harbour, to the great joy of those to whom 
we had brought relief. 

The arrival of the Stella Maris was known 
to the native settlement before our vessel 


, 


An Eskimo youngster. 
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reached her landing place, and no sooner had 
we cast anchor than the ship was crowded 
with men, women, and children begging for 
sea-biscuit, coffee, and other luxuries thrown 
out from the galley. Sternly and peremp- 
torily, however, the captain dismissed them 
into the falling night, with orders to be on 
hand at daybreak: Winter was overdue, 
and a few hours might suffice to make 
the bay icebound and cut off all escape for 
the steamer. : 
Next morning the little beach was 
soon piled high with freight as 
the Eskimos, men and women, 
laboured to discharge the 
precious supplies. It was 
then that I learned of Pete’s 
difficulty. He had come to 
Lake Harbour to relieve one 
of the two white men sta- 
tioned there, but both were 
found to be in such an 
alarming state of health that 
it was necessary they should 
be taken back at once on the 
Stella Maris. Pete, however, 
must not be allowed to remain 
alone. Would someone volun- 
teer for service with him? 
Until then it had been my 
intention to return with 
the ship; to remain ‘in 
those Arctic solitudes 
was my last thought. 
But, for some un- 
fathomable reason, Pete 
fascinated me. Suffice 
4 it to say that I de- 
cided to remain with him. Pete was very 
grateful, but I must candidly confess that, 
as I watched the Stella Marts steam through 
the Narrows next morning, on her way south, 
my isolation filled me with a homesick 
feeling. Not until then did I realize my 
position and the utter desolation of the 
environment to which I must inevitably 
submit for a period of at least a year. 
Urgent work, however, soon drove such 
thoughts from my mind. It was necessary 
to dig ourselves in at once in the falling 
winter snow, and preparations had to be 
made to protect our perishable goods from 
the blizzards. Our winter shack was covered 
with ship’s canvas, bound with tin laths, in 
an effort to make the place warm and snug. 
Papering and decorating were alsg started, 
but were not completed until a later date. 
We also employed parties of Eskimos to carry 
our provisions from tide water to a place 
selected as a temporary storehouse. Later, 
a proper cache had to be provided. 
During these operations my interest in 
the natives often caused me to forget my 
work, in spite of its urgent nature. How 
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Building an Eskimo snow-house. 


keen was the curiosity of these primitive 
people over the bales and their contents, 
more especially the food! I began to think, 
after t he first meal was given them, that they 
worshipped no god but food, for their appe- 
tites proved strongly their unrestrained 
natures and their lack of self-control. 

An amusing incident which occurred at 
this time illustrates 
the greediness of 
the Eskimos. Two 
of them shouldered 
a forty-gallon keg 
of molasses, but, 
owing to its awk- 
ward size, the keg 
slipped through 
their hands. Fall- 
ing against a stone, 
the head was punc- 
tured and the con- 
tents ran down the 
grassy slope. This 
aroused great ex- 
citement among the 
natives. Gathering 
cans from, the gar- 
bage heap, they 
rushed to the scene 
of the accident, 
hoping, if possible, 
to recover the 
molasses that had 
already found its 
way to the sandy 
beach. Squatting 
on the ground, 
they proceeded to 
suck. the treacle 


from the grass and 
gravel. Some used 
their caps as recep- 
tacles, and thereby 
many a bushy head 
was later shorn of 
its beauty. 

Feeding, among 
the Eskimos, is a 
veritable religion. 
They are a people 
of few comforts, 
and the range of 
their pleasures is 
tigidly circum- 
scribed. Religion 
is associated with 
things that make 
us happy, and to 
them food is the 
greatest comfort 
their poor minds 
can conceive. To 
have a_ sufficient 
supply of food at 
one’s disposal is regarded by them as the 
chief favour the gods can bestow. 

While hunting for food for ourselves one 
day, Pete had a marvellous escape from death. 
He was a splendid hunter, but daring in the 
extreme. He was trying to reach the crest 
of a very high hill, and had almost succeeded 
in the attempt, when he lost his footing. 


Natives with loads of caribou skins to be made into clothing for the Author 
and bis companion. 
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Eskimo girls. 


Hearing him shout, I turned quickly, and 
saw him sliding down an icy slope, beneath 


which I knew was a frightful precipice. 


ledge shut off the 
lower portion from 
my sight. Instantly 
my blood froze 
within me. I be- 
lieve I fell pros- 
trate in the snow, 
but, pulling myself 
together, I gained 
the ledge as quickly 
as possible. I could 
see Pete near the 
foot of the slope, 
clinging desper- 
ately to a boulder 
that projected 
from the snow. 
When 1 reached 
him, he was very 
weak and suffering 
from a dislocated 
ankle. I managed 
to drag him to a 
place of compara- 
tive safety for us 


A 


both, and then improvised a tobog- 
gan from my kulttuk, or coat, on 
which I placed my companion. By 
this means I pulled him along con- 
necting ravines and over lakes to 
our winter quarters. 

The appalling conditions - under 
which the Eskimos exist were em- 
phasized when, in the midst of our 
preparations for perfecting our 
winter arrangements, the whaler 
Active came steaming into the inlet 
to discharge a cargo of human suffer- 
ing. Several families of Eskimos 
from the vicinity of the Savage 
Islands and Lake Harbour had been 
taken on the Act:ve to hunt whales in 
the waters adjacent to the Ottawa 
Islands. From this boat came 
Eskimos in a dying condition, 
suffering from the insanitary con- 
ditions of the ship and lack of 
nutritious food. On the early 
winter snow they pitched their 
tents in an effort to relieve the 
sufferings of their afflicted. 

Visiting these people, I found 
several children and old persons 
clad in filthy sealskin garments, 
altogether insufficient to protect 
them from the cold winds and in- 
tense frost. I entered a score or 
more tents, but not a pound of 
meat or a crust of bread could be 
found. The provisions on the ship 
were practically consumed long 


before she bore up for home. So short 
became the food supply on board that the 
captain was forced to place the crew on 


Natives seeking Pete in the “ pressure-ice.” 
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small rations, which meant 
practical starvation for the 
Eskimos. That day I saw 
them kill their dogs and 
feast freely on the car- 
casses. 

It is probable that my 
Arctic experiences would 
have ended without tra- 
gedy had not Pete, on the 
occasion of a trip we took 
to Ice Cape, made up his 
mind to go on alone and 
visit another tribe at 
Savage Islands. Mean- 
while, without any feelings 
of apprehension on_ his 
account, I awaited his re- 
turn at Ice Cape. When 
he was two days overdue, 
however, I became anxious, 
knowing that his scanty 
rations must be consumed. 
My own food was almost 
gone, and I could obtain 
none from the natives, who 
had been unable to hunt 
on account of the stormy 
weather. 

I could wait no longer 
for my companion, and 
early in the morning of 
the eighth day I packed 
my luggage and set out 
for our winter quarters. 


Another search-party among the ice-floes. 


I had only one sea-biscuit left,and I ate that make the progress that I had anticipated, 
for breakfast. Before me lay arough journey and I had a hard struggle to reach our 
of thirty-five miles through deep snow that winter quarters before night set-in. 

had fallen the previous evening. I could not I enjoyed a good night’s rest, only to 


A snow-house almest completed. 


Vol. xlvii—5 


awaken to troubled 
thoughts concern- 
ing my comrade’s 
safety. Presently 
the sun began to 
peep through the 
kitchen window, 


“which opened. to- 


wards the south, 
and I found my- 
self eagerly watch- 
ing the entrance 
to the inlet. At 
last, to my joy, a 
team appeared on 
the horizon. “ Pete 
at last!"" I ex- 
claimed. “ Within 
an hour or two he 
will reach the 
house.” 

Catching up my 
field - glasses, I 
rushed outside to 
make sure that it 
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was Pete’s outfit. When he left Icy Cape 
there was a perfectly white dog in the team 
that he took away, but | could detect no 
such animal in the team now racing towards 
our shack, nor could I see anything of Pete 
on the sledge. The driver was slashing his 
whip furiously, scattering the dogs in all 
directions, and their zigzag course indicated 
that something was seriously wrong. 

Presently the Eskimo reached the camp 
and rushed into my shack with a strange 
look on his face. From his tobacco .pouch 
he drew out a crumpled piece of paper with 
crude scribbling thereon. Snatching it from 
him, I tried to read it, but could not make 
out any coherent message. Then I questioned 
him anxiously about my missing companion. 

“He is at my land,” he told me, “ badly 
frozen and in a dying condition.” 

Packing up what food I thought necessary, 
also a few medicines and bandages, I promptly 
drove with the native to Icy Cape. There I 
found poor Pete 
lying upon a bed 
of furs, too weak 
to speak. His legs 
were frozen to the 
knees, and his 
fingers and ears 
were already turn-" 
ing black from gan- 
grene. I felt sick 
and helpless at the 
sight of his awful 
condition. The 
native told me 
that Pete had been 
astray for two 
days and two 
nights without 
food or shelter be- 
fore reaching his 
house. 

1 fed my com- 
rade on Bovril and 
biscuits by means 
of a spoon, for he 


The dog-team that brought “ Pete” in. 


was too weak to 
move. By mid- 
night his condition 
had become so 
serious that I was 
forced to prepare 
a sledge and at- 
tempt to take him 
home. To leave him 
in this wretched 
Eskimo snow-hut 
in sucha condition 
was to let him 
perish. At two- 
thirty in the morn- 
ing, therefore, with 
Pete in a cradle 
improvised from a sledge-turned bottom-up 
on top of another, we started on our -way 
over the long trail to Lake Harbour. 
Reaching the shack in safety, I placed him 
on a bed and dressed his wounds as well as 
circumstances and my scanty knowledge of 
medicine would allow. 

In spite of my best efforts, gangrene soon 
attacked his feet, and I could see no: possible 
way of saving either of his limbs from the 
knees.down. I did everything I could think 
of in the way of dressings to relieve his 
sufferings, but all in vain. To add to the 
agony, his sight was entirely gone from the 
effect of the snow and strong wind en- 
countered on the trip. 

‘‘ What am I going todo?” I found my- 
self repeating hopelessly. An immediate 
operation was the only remedy. He must 
surely die sooner or later if something was 
not done, and an attempt to operate would 
not in any way hasten his death, so far as I 


The Author’s snow-house after a storm. 
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to bring him to, 
and on the fourth 
day, to my great 
delight, Pete began 
to recover his sight 
and was able to 
help himself a 
little. 

Spite of every 
attention, after 
weeks of dressing 
his wounds, there 
seemed to be very 
little improvement. 
The flesh wasted 
away, showing 
every tendon and 
bone in the feet, 
and the toes looked 
like cinders. The 
Eskimos of Ice 
Cape used’to make 
flying visits to in- 


A native hospital-tent pitched on 


could see. In any case I did not expect him 
to live more than a few hours. 

Calling in one of the Eskimo hunters to 
assist me, 1 told Pete what I intended to do 
and that it was the only chance of saving his 
feet, if not his life. He told me quietly to 
go ahead and do my best. I then com- 
manded the hunter to hold Pete down in his 
bed, in case he should struggle, while I 
administered the chloroform. Little by 
little I began to let the drops fall upon a 
nose-cap improvised from cheese cloth, and 
Pete soon became quiet. Instructing the 
native how to use the chloroform after my 
companion was 
under its influence, 
I made several 
openings in his 
feet, thus relieving 
the swelling. I 
spent half an hour 
dressing the in- 
cisions and was 
just finishing when 
the Eskimo called 
my attention to 
Pete's face, which 
had turned purple. 
Hastily I felt his 
pulse, but could 
only detect a faint 
movement—the 
native had given 
him too much 
chloroform! After 
a few minutes’ 
work to induce 
respiration, how- 
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quire concerning 
Pete's health and 
express their sympathy for him. 

After nursing Pete for four months in that 
lonely camp, 1 began to long for a relief ship 
that would bring medical aid. His condition 
grew steadily worse, and not a single dressing 
could be made without morphine. If I 
could get him, within a few days, to some 
medical aid, Pete had a chance, and I prayed 
that a vessel might arrive. Every day I 
tried to comfort him by telling him that a 
ship was sure to come. 

Week after week dragged on, however, 
and no relief ship came. Every day the 


the snow. 


swarthy Eskimo climbed the barren peaks 


ever, I managed 


“The abomination of desolation.” 


A winter scene in Baffin Land. 
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to scan the horizon for the Nascopie, the only 
possible relief ship to visit these lonely 
waters. While the natives watched from 
the hill-tops I tended Pete, feeling that each 
moment would be his last. Life became 
well-nigh unendurable for me, and had it not 
been for the natives who constantly visited 
our little base I could never have withstood 
the awful strain. 

Just as I was about to give up in despair, 
the long-expected Nascopie steamed into 
lake Harbour. Later in the day the captain 
of the ship, accompanied by two other men, 
visited our little cabin in the hope of re- 
lieving Pete's sufferings before he was taken 
on board. The genial captain, who was 
horrified at Pete’s grave condition, offered 
us every assistance possible and promised 
a quick start to Port Nelson, where a 
doctor could be secured to examine Pete. 
The medical help which came with the 
ship did not assist him; he was too far 
gone, poor fellow. Diseased bones were 
located in both feet, and there seemed no 
hope of flesh ever covering the tendons 
again. 

On reaching the doctor at Port Nelson it 
was found necessary for Pete to undergo 


yet another operation, and the discovery 
that his condition was steadily growing 
worse caused fresh alarm. 

At Port Nelson we transferred to the 
s.s. Minto, a survey boat doing hydro- 
graphic work for the Dominion Government, 
which had a doctor on board. : 

For eighty-two days we steamed around 
those uncharted waters ; there were no other 
means of getting home sooner. We had to 
stick to the ship until her work was finished, 
and it was with heartfelt thankfulness that 
we at last reached North Sydney, Cape 
Breton, where Pete was turned over to the 
best medical aid. But, alas! he was 
destined to long suffering, from which there 
was no recovery. For a year he rambled 
through parts of Europe, seeking relief from 
the awful death-like pains which gripped 
him, but only to return West at last to await 
the final summons. 

Whilst preparing for another expedition 
into Baffin Land, I received a sad message 
from one of Pete’s friends—his sufferings 
were ended. The man whom I had loved 
and lived with for six unforgettable months 
amid the Northern ice had gone to his long 
Test. 


A REMARKABLE ILLUSION. 


This photograph appears to show some curious prehistoric cave-dwelling, but, as a matter 
of fact, it depicts the “Fairy Steps” built by the Maoris many years ago at Rotorua, New 
Zealand. If the photograph is turmed sideways the steps will be seen as they actually appear. 
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“WHITE 
ARABS” 
OF 
ALGERIA. 


The fascinating story of a long-lost white race. Exclusively written for “The Wide World 
Magazine,” this narrative sets forth the Author’s experiences among a strange and little- 
known tribe—the Shawia Berbers of Algeria, the representatives of an ancient white people. 
Living in well-nigh inaccessible villages in the heart of the mountains, these “ White Arabs” 


have remai 


that have long since vanished elsewhere. 


practically unknown and unvisited, and still practise many strange customs 
Captain Hilton-Simpson, accompanied only by his 


wife and a native orderly, spent a long time among the Berbers, as the guest of the village 
sheikhs, and his articles and photographs will be found exceedingly interesting. 


HEN at length we found ourselves 
obliged to leave the hamlet of 
Ouled Mansour and pass on. to 
the high valley of the Wad el 
Abiod, or ‘“‘ White River,” as the stream 


which flows through 
“ the Rassira canyon is 
termed nearer to its 
source, we followed 
the course of the 
river, spending some 
days in various vil- 
lages en route. We 
finally entered the 
Wad el Abiod from 
the south, passing 
between the great 
grey cliffs of the im- 
pressive gorge of 
Tighanimine along a 
track which, as tracks 
go in the Aurés, was 
distinctly good, and 
concerning which an 
interesting tale is 
told. 

The Romans, in 
ancient times, had 
a number of mil- 
tary posts scattered 
among the valleys of 
the Aurés, dependent 


V. 


A typical Berber chief on horseback. 


upon their great permanent camp of Lam- 
bése, to the north of the massif. In 1850 
a French column operating in the Aurés 
were the first troops of the latest conqueror 
of Algeria to pass through this precipitous 


defile, struggling with 
their laden baggage 
mules along a path 
wellnigh impassable 
to their beasts. The 
leaders of the column 
decided to com- 
memorate the first 
passage of a French 
army through the 
gorge by inscribing 
the names of _ its 
units upon the rocks, 
and a search was 
made for a flat rock 
Suitable for the pur- 
OSE. 
A remarkably suit- 
able stone was found, 
and a party climbed 
the hillside to begin 
the work of chisel- 
ling out the inscrip- 
tion. It was then 
discovered that the 
stone already bore 
traces of having 
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One of the remarkable Shawia doctors treating a poisoned hand. 


been worked upon by human hands. The 
face was cleaned and, in bold lettering, in- 
formed the astounded Frenchmen that tke 
pass had been traversed and a road made 
through it—a road which the devastating 
effect of years had converted into an almost 
impassable track—by another disciplined 
force, the 6th Legion of the Roman army, 
sixteen hundred years before ! 

The nineteenth-century soldiers remade the 
track, but laid no further claim to have dis- 
covered it ! 

Upon leaving the pass of Tighanimine 
behind us and entering the Wad el Abiod, we 
found ourselves in a valley between ranges 
of grey juniper-studded hills in which a 
stream meandered through gardens of apricot 
and other fruit trees, a region as unlike 
the red-cheeked mountain and the 


canyon of the Rassira, with its groves (i 


of ‘date palms, as it is possible to \ 
imagine. 
Here, as at El Kantara, to the north 


of the gorge the traveller is in 
Europe; to the south of it he 
enters Africa. There is little that 
is really beautiful in the centre of 
the valley of the Wad el Abiod, 
but its inhabitants were pure 
Berbers and, as such, of much 
interest to us. 

During the whole of our wan- 
derings in the Aurés we hac 
been particularly inquisitive 
about a subject upon which 
the natives had hitherto been 
most reluctant to speak 
—the surgery which has 
long been known to exist 
among the Berbers and 
the arts of medicine prac- 
tised in the fastnesses of 


the hills by natives with 
no sort of European 
training whatever. In 
order to try to establish 
relationship with a doc- 
tor, we invariably sought 
out the sick and injured, 
giving them such help 
as our medicine -chest 
afforded and my own 
slight knowledge could 
dictate—the smattering 
of surgical and medical 
lore which comes to 
everyone who leads the 
life of a son of Ishmael. 
In this way we “ built 
up a practice”’ in many 
a village, much of my 
success being probably 
due to the fact that I 
did not ask a fee. 

Early in our travels we experienced the 
temarkable good fortune of more or less 
accidentally discovering a practising doctor 
whose confidence we succeeded in gaining, 
so that he passed us on to other practitioners 
who also described their work to us and even 
allowed us to witness some of the operations 
they perform. 

The reason that I speak of “ remarkable 
good fortune "’ in this respect is that, although 
it has long been known that surgery exists 
in the hills, the men who performed the 
operations, being ‘‘ unqualified ’’ in the 
modern sense, are liable to very severe 
penalties under French law, so that it is not 
altogether surprising that they n:aintain the 
strictest secrecy with regard to their art. I 


A native surgeon demonstrating his methods of splinting. 
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believe, indeed, that our study of it—com- 
menced in 1913—is the first attempt to 
describe it in any detail which has met with 
even the smallest measure of success, and 
the collection of instruments, some hundred 
and fifty in all, which we have brought home 
is the first of its kind to leave the Aurés. The 
doctors themselves, as will be seen from my 
Photographs, are in no way different from 


ordinary natives save that, by a sort of 
apprenticeship to their fathers, they have 
learned an art which is handed down from 
one generation to another among certain 
families in the hills. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that we should find in 
the Aurés a survival of the healing art 
practised by the medizval Arabs. of Spain 
and the East, by whom ancient Greek 
medicine and surgery were passed on to the 
Western world. Where we have advanced, 
however, the Shawia have stood still, and in 
their medicine we may well have an example 
of the leechcraft of England six or seven 
hundred years ago. 

We spent much time in discussing surgery 
with the doctors and accompanied them 
whenever possible in their visits to patients. 
The instruments with which they work are 
primitive in the extreme—a couple of old 
English razor-blades set in one handle; a 
trepanning saw made of an old file ; drills, 


lancets, limb-saws, and so on, moulded by 
the silversmiths who make the Shawia 
women’s, jewellery; and silver .hooks for 
operations upon the eye. All are of the 
simplest type and rudest manufacture. 
Spite of this, the surgeons successfully 
perform some really remarkable opera- 
tions with their primitive tools and with- 
out the aid of any anasthetic to alleviate 


the terrible sufferings they are forced to 
inflict. 

Trepanning of the skull is quite frequently 
carried out in the Aurés, the operation often 


lasting for several days. Indeed, I saw a 
boy in 1913 upon whom this operation was 
being performed, and in 1914 I shook hands 
with him, in perfect health, and secured 
for the museum for which I was collecting 
the fragment of bone that had been removed 
from his skull. 

The grafting of dog’s bone into limbs 
shattered by a bullet is also accomplished by 
these remarkable surgeons of the hills, who, 
in addition, are capable of performing some 
intricate operations on the eye; while such 
comparatively simple tasks as the setting of 
broken limbs are carried out with highly 
successful results, the splints employed, as 
shown in our illustration, being of quite a 
practical type. In the absence of an 
anzsthetic, however, one must conclude 
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that the toughness of the huill-bred patient 
contributes largely to the surgeon's success. 
I saw last winter a man who, falling on 
the mountain-side, had sustained a lateral 
fracture of the knee-cap, the upper part of 
which had been 
drawn upwards 
and required to be 
forced. down again 
towards the lower 
half. The patient 
was securely held 
by four assistants 
while the surgeon, 
placing a stick 
across the upper 
part of the broken 
bone to receive the 
force of his blows, 
unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to beat 
it into position 
with a hammer ! 
The patient, 
although enduring 
unthinkable 
agony, remained 
perfectly con- 
scious, and five 
minutes after the 
hammering had 
ceased partook of 
a hearty meal, at 
the same time 
causing coffee to 
be prepared for 
me. Lying upon 
a mat, he enter- 
tained me as an 


Capt. Hilton-Simpson receiving the sick and injured 


plains of Batna and, joining the high road 
where the columns of Timgad mark one of 
the most remarkable Roman sites in the 
world, proceeded to the railway, having 
wandered all over the central valleys of the 
Aurés massif. 

In order to ap- 
proach the eastern 
spur of the range, 
the towering mass 
of the Djebel Cher- 
char, it was neces- 
sary to go by train 
to Biskra and— 
this time employ- 
ing camels to carry 
our kit in place of 
mules—to traverse 
some sixty odd 
miles of level de- 
sett to Zeribet el 
Oued, between 
Biskra and the 
Tunisian frontier, 
whence we were to 
turn northward 
into the hills. The 
three days’ ride 
necessary to ac- 
complish this jour- 
ney lay through 
an absolutely level 
country of dry 
earth, for the sand 
dunes commence 
some distance to 
the south with a 
glorious panorama 
of the peaks and 


honoured guest, as of a Berber village. cliffs of the Aurés 
if he had been stretching all the 
undergoing no surgical treatment what- while upon our left. Nearly all the time we 
ever! This is clear proof that, in the saw that strange phenomenon of the desert, 


rigorous life of the Aurés, survival is to the 
fittest alone. 

In medicine, although magic is largely used 
to combat the ravages of disease, the Shawia 
doctors display a remarkable knowledge of 
botany, for they hold that every plant which 
grows upon their barren hills has its place in 
medicine if only its uses can be ascertained. 
The collection of herbs used by them which 
we have been able to make is, therefore, 
quite considerable, and possesses a remark- 
able interest. 

As I have said, the valley of the Wad cl 
Abiog itself possesses few attractions for the 
pissing traveller, and in addition it is cold, 
even in the spring, and therefore we did not 
linger any more than we were obliged in its 
tiny hamlets. Passing on over the high 
ridges to the north and through a rocky 
defile on their northern slopes we entered 
the forested country which overlooks the 


a mirage, in the form of glassy pools of 
water a couple of hundred yards or so 
distant, which always receded when we 
turned our animals towards them. 

We were now in the land of horses, many 
fine animals being bred by the Arabs-.of the 
Northern desert, and were able, after an 
interval of some years, to renew our ac- 
quaintance with Arab horsemanship. The 
local bit is often characterized as cruel by 
visitors to the Sahara, but in actual use it is 
emploved rather as an ‘“‘emergency brake’’— 
rarely resorted to—than as a means of 
guiding the horse, which is trained to turn 
by a touch of the leg and stop at a word from 
his rider, The six-inch iron spikes, turned 
up like a hook at their pointed ends, which 
form the spurs of the Sahara, are likewise 
by no means so cruel in use as their fearsome 
aspect would suggest. Indeed, so delicate a 
touch of the spur is considered indispensable 
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to the perfect horseman that he should 
be able to trace the word ‘‘ Bismillah” 
(‘in the name of God ”’) with his spur- 
point on the flank of his horse when 
riding at speed over the plains. 

A rich chief will spend quite a small 
fortune upon his saddlery, the leather 
of which is often entirely hidden be- 
neath a wealth of gold embroidery, 
while gold and silver buckles add 
many a gleaming point of light to 
his harness as the mettlesome desert 
horse curvets beneath his gaily-clad 
owner in the glare of the Saharan sun. 

Upon our arrival at Zeribet el Oued 
we were received most hospitably by 
its chief, and my wife was wellnigh 
mobbed by the nomad women of the 
country, most of whom, never having 
wandered as far as Biskra, had not pre- 
viously seen a European lady. They 
were unpleasantly eager to crowd round 
her and force upon her savoury dishes 
well soaked in rancid butter as a mark 

eof their good will, at the same time ex- 
pressing much disgust at my meanness 
in failing to provide her with such 
omaments as they themselves wear in 
profusion—anklets, ear-rings, pendants, 


Nomad Arab women wearing 
silver “hands” to ward off 
the “evil eye.” 


and the silver ‘ hands ” which, as 
we have seen, are designed to 
ward off the ‘‘ evil eye.” 

The oasis of Zeribet el Oued isa 
typical Saharan one of date palms, 
but although two small brooks from 
the hills unite to pass through it, 
most of the irrigation of the gar- 
dens is carried out from wells, the 
water being raised by means of a 
“shadoof” or pole balanced upon 
a wall of mud with a large stone 
attached to one end, the weight of 
which serves to lift the pole to an 
upright position, and thus raise 
from the well the goatskin bucket, 
suspended from the other end, after 
it has been pulled down by hand to 
let the bucket descend into the 
water. 

After a brief stay with the Kaid, 
or great chief, of Zeribet el Oued, 
a man who had led his own goum, 
or band of horsemen, to Morocco, 
in the service of the French, we 
were ready to start upon our final 
journey among the Shawia up 
the eastern valleys of the Djebel 
Cherchar. 


A Sabaran oasis with its typical well and “shadoof.” (To be concluded.) 
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I—THE CAPTAIN’S ORDEAL. 


By JOHN G. 


ROWE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, R.L 


What happened to a French sea-captain when his ship foundered in the Atlantic, leaving 
him as the sole survivor. 


URING the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1y08, the French ship 
Juanita, belonging to Granville, 
with a crew of twenty-five men, 

was caught in a great gale off the Grand 
Banks fishing grounds, near Nova Scotia. 
At first there seemed every probability of 
her successfully weathering the storm, but 
the gale grew worse and worse. The few 
sails set were blown to shreds, and a tre- 
mendous cross-sea got up. This seemed to 
do almost what it liked with the labouring 
ship, breaking over her repeatedly. 

The captain decided to heave to in order 
to try and ride out the hurricane, but as she 
came round the ship was nearly swallowed 
up in a mountainous sea, which carried away 
all her boats, broke in the hatches, and 
smashed the deck-house. Several of the 
crew, together with the captain, were nearly 
washed overboard, and everything below 
decks was flooded. 

It was decided to run before the wind 
again, under the topsails and foresail, but 
before long the Juanita “ pooped ” by 
another terrific sea, which washed away the 
two men at the wheel and filled the decks 
level with the bulwarks. Under the  tre- 
mendous weight of this mass of water the 
ship began to settle down, staggering like a 
drunken man. 

“Cut away the foremast, bo's'n ! ’’ shouted 
the captain ; and he himself and one of the 
mates rushed across the poop, wading waist- 
deep in the swirling, boiling waters, to burst 
out the bulwarks and so rid the labouring 
vessel of the water that threatened to sink 
her. . 

Unhappily, however, before her captain 
and crew could achieve anything to relieve 
her, more huge seas poured in on every side, 
and, borne down helplessly, completely over- 
whelmed by the great flood, the sorely-tried 
ship foundered under their feet like a stone. 


It was pitch dark at the time, and blinding 
rain and spray beat in the men’s faces. The 
captain felt the deck sinking under him, and 
saw the waters close in upon him from either 
hand. He had barely time to cry ‘* Mon 
Dieu!’ when he was engulfed in the angry 
maw of those awful surges, and found himself 
deep down below the surface, struggling for 
life in the raging vortex the vessel created 
as she sank, 

At last, to his vast relief, the captain felt 
himself shooting swiftly upwards again, and 
a moment later his head cleft the surface 
and he was breathing fresh air again. 

He promptly struck out, to keep himself 
afloat, and managed to kick off his heavy 
sea-boots. Contriving to ‘ tread water,”’ in 
spite of the buffeting he received from 
billows, he next struggled out of his oilskin 
coat. 

The spray and spindrift half blinded him, 
and what with the intense darkness and the 
height of the waves, he could not see more 
than a few feet around him. He seized the 
opportunity, however, as he was flung © 
high on the crest of a great mountain of 
water, to shout loudly :-— 

“* Anyone else alive ? ” 

The hail was swept away on the wind, and 
he heard no answering cry. 

He was alone, it appeared, on the surface 
of that angry sea. 

“My God!” he groaned. 
gone—all but myself!” 

How long, he asked himself, would it be 
before he shared the fate of his men? He 
was a powerful swimmer, but he realized 
that he could not hope to keep afloat in- 
definitely. And what chance was there of 
rescue, out here in this furious sea ? 

As he swam about, ridding himself bit by 
bit of his encumbering garments, he noticed, 
to his great joy and surprise, that the weather 
was becoming calmer. The wind fell and 


“ They're all 


stories 


“The captain managed to clutch it by the throat and hold it away from his body.” 


the sea went down with it, running now in Dawn broke at last, and found him still 
long, oily swells. He was able to float on floating upon his back on the rapidly- 
his back with ease, thus saving his strength. subsiding waters. 
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Rolling over upon his breast, the captain 
struck out once more, but leisurely, so as not 
to tire himself. Each time he rose upon the 
crest of a big wave he raised himself as high 
out of the water as possible and scanned his 
limited horizon anxiously in every direction, 
in quest of a ship or a floating piece of 
wreckage. Neither one nor the other, how- 
ever, met his eager gaze, and, to husband 
his resources, he presently took to floating on 
his back again. 

Thus he fought for life all through that 
Jong, dreary day, alternately swimming and 
floating. No sail or plume of smoke could 
he desery, nor so much as a chip to which 
he might cling. Luckily for him it was 
warm weather and the sea was not cold, 
so he did not suffer from numbness or 
cramp. 

Night fell again, and still the captain was 
ab'e to keep atloat, although he felt dread- 
fully hungry. All that night he contrived 
to float on his back most of the time. But 
he knew he was only postponing the in- 
evitable ; lack of sleep and food, as well as 
his long immersion, must soon tell upon 
him. 

Towards morning his mind began to wander 
a little, but, pulling himself together, he 
rolled over and swam until he had worked 
off the deadly lethargy that was creeping 
over him. The wind had now dropped 
completely and the sea was quite calm. 

As the grey light of dawn began once more 
to illumine the ocean his hopes of rescue 
revived ; and again, from time to time, he 
anxiously raised himself in the water and 
looked about in search of a sail or a steamer’s 
smoke. He encouraged himself now with 
the consoling thought that Providence, 
which had preserved him so far, would not 
desert him, but would bring him. safely 
through his dreadful ordeal. Nor was he 
disappointed. 

He had been afloat for thirty-six hours, as 
well as he could reckon, when he suddenly 
espied, quite close to him, a large piece of 
floating wreckage—part of the mainmast of 
a ship, with the cross-trees attached ! 

There were two moving forms on it, which 
at first he took to be human beings, but as 
he hastily struck out for it, and it again rose 
into sight, he saw to his astonishment that 
the figures were those of two large dogs, of 
the hound breed. 

As he swam up the animals began to bark 
furiously, snarling and showing their teeth 
in a way which told him they were prepared 
to resist his invasion of their refuge. 

It was life or death with him, however, 
as he knew; and so he swam on, and, 
grasping some of the trailing masses of 
rigging, dragged himself on to the broken 
mast. The dogs were on the “ top ”’ itself, 


and did not move from that position, although 
they snarled incessantly. 

The captain soon discovered that it was 
not easy to retain his hold on the smooth 
and ppery mast, and when he had re- 
covered his strength a little he determined 
to try conclusions with the dogs and secure 
a safer position. 

If he got on the “ top,” which rose high 
out of the water, he could easily bind himself 
to it by means of the ropes, so that there 
would be no risk of his slipping into the 
water if he went to sleep. 

Accordingly he began to crawl along the 
mast, helping himself by means of the 
tangled rigging. The dogs barked and 
snarled furiously, and when he was within 
a few feet of the rounded edge of the “top” 
one of the great brutes flew savagely at him. 

As the maddened animal leapt at him the 
captain managed to clutch it by the throat 
and hold it away from his body, the while he 
sat astride the mast. The floating rigging, 
too, gave him something of a purchase for 
his feet, serving like stirrups, and he was 
thus able to use both hands and retain his 
grip upon the struggling brute’s throat. 

As luck had it, the second dog did not 
come to the support of its mate, or the 
captain would have been hard put to it 
indeed. Tightly compressing the brute’s 
windpipe, he was able to strangle it without 
its being able to bite him or tear him with 
its madly-scratching claws. Then, tossing 
it into the sea, he waited again to get back 
his breath and recover from the struggle 
before tackling the second animal. 

Finally, scrambling up quickly, he grasped 
the edge of the “ top” with one hand, and 
as the second brute came at him he knocked 
it off its legs with his free arm. It rolled off 
into the water, but quickly swam back and 
tried to clamber on to the raft again. The 
captain, risking a tumble into the sea, 
sprang down and kicked it with all his 
force, hurling it back into the water a 
second time. 

Again the infuriated brute swam alongside 
and tried to scramble up, snarling and baring 
its teeth in a most ferocious way; but, 
holding on as best he could to the rim of the 
“top,” the captain managed to catch it 
another mighty kick, this time on the head. 
It fell back, stunned or dead, and sank from 
sight. 

Utterly exhausted now by these two 
nightmare battles, the captain lashed him- 
self securely to the “ top,’ and then con- 
sciousness left him. 

When he woke again he felt much re- 
freshed, but ravenously hungry. However, 
his sufferings were now practically at an end, 
for shortly afterwards he saw a_ vessel 
making towards him. The wreckage had 


been sighted, 
upon it. 

The sorely-tried Frenchman nearly went 
out of his mind with joy when he saw the 
vessel was standing directly towards him. 
Freeing himself from the ropes, he climbed 
on to the highest portion of his odd raft and 
waved his shirt wildly to attract attention. 


and telescopes revea'cd him 
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But there was no need, for he had already 
been seen. 

A boat was lowered when the vessel was 
close alongside, and he. was taken off in a 
state of mind bordering on delirium. 

The rescuing vessel took him to Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, where his adventures, when 
made known, created considerable sensation. 


II.—THE SWINGING LOG. 


By CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.GS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED HOLMES. 


The story of a thrilling rescue carried out in the face of seemingly insuperable difficulties. 


OME years ago, when I was staying 
at Lauries Hotel in Agra, India, 1 met 
an officer of the Woods and Forests 
Department named Thompson. 

He was the handsomest and least pre- 
tentious man I have ever chummed up with, 
and it was mighty difficult to get him to 
talk, but what he did say was always worth 
listening to. 

There were not many people in the hotel 
at the time, for it was the height of the hot 
weather and everybody who could get away 
was up in the hills. 

Thompson and I were subtly attracted to 
each other and used to spend our evenings 
in the long veranda beside a couple of full- 
charged, sparkling tumblers. Our conversa- 
tion covered pretty well the whole face of the 
earth, for there were few places which, 
between us, we had not visited at some 
time or another. 

One morning, I remember, we were dis- 
cussing the etfect of mind upon matter. 
My companion had used the famous illus- 
tration of canaries who, when their beaks are 
placed down upon a chalk-line, are unable to 
leave it, although there is no physical reason 
why they should not do so. To this I replied 
with the tale of a Scotch gillie who, in crossing 
a stream, had been washed away with his 
legs tangled in a gate which had broken both 
his ankles. When the rescuers pulled him 
from the water, the people crowding round 
him gave him a sensation of suffocation and 
made him violently sick. 

‘I know,” said Thompson, quickly. ‘ As 
to the retching and suffocation, it’s the same 
if you’ve been hung out over space; the 
earth beneath you again seems to stop 
your breathing.” 

“Do you speak from personal experi- 
ence ?”’ J asked, curiously. 

“Yes,” he replied; and after a lot of 
persuasion I got the story from him. 


A little time previonsly, it appeared, he 
had been put in charge of a frontier mission 
at a place he would not specify for political 
Teasons. 

It must have been just as unpleasant a job 
as a man could wish for. The country was 
difficult enough, in all conscience, the route 
leading by rugged mountains, deep gorges, 
and scored ravines, with raging torrents to 
cross and hair-raising, native suspension- 
bridges to traverse. Worse still, the tribes 
were out for pillage and murder and the 
column was consistently sniped by day. and 
the camp bombarded by night. 

On more than one occasion the blood- 
thirsty hillmen crept might in among the 
tents, cutting the ropes and doing grisly 
work with their long, wavy-bladed knives 
upon the struggling bodies of the half- 
smothered occupants. 

More than one mule, too, had rolled with 
its load down a steep hillside or been pre- 
cipitated headlong over the edge of a narrow 
path into the depths below, there to be 
dashed to pieces upon the = sharp-fanged 
rocks. 

Despite all troubles and trials, however, 
Thompson pushed steadily on, encouraging 
his native followers by his personal example 
and doing the work of ten men. 

One day, towards the end of the journey, 
they came to a bridge of logs bound together 
by ropes, and strung out across a wide gorge 
fully six hundred feet deep, with a river 
raging and foaming at the bottom. 

Thompson tested the precarious bridge, 
first alone and then with a led pack-mule, 
and found it, apparently, safe: but for all 
that, it swayed perilously at every step, and 
it needed all a strong man’s nerve to make 
the passage. 

One by one eighty-four of his followers 
‘and forty-nine well-laden mules passed over. 
Just as the last man and mule were half- way 


ry 
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across a log slipped from its cables and hung 
down into space, with one end only supported. 
by the ropes. 

The mule was hurled straight over into the 
abyss, never touching.a thing till he landed 
in the shallow water far below, the splash 
coming up to the people above after what 
seemed to them endless ages. 

The man, however, appeared to have had 
his legs crushed between the ropes and the 
log which had slipped, and he now hung from 
the lower end like a fly on a pendulum, 
incapable of movement, but screaming 
horribly. 

Then Thompson did what I ‘shall always 
regard as one of the bravest things I have 
ever heard of, although he himself made 
light of it. 

Stripping off his revolver, binoculars, 
water-bottle, and haversack, he wriggled out 
on to the swinging, almost perpendicular 
tree-trunk, and began to go down it while 
his men clung to the ropes which held it in 
place. 

The man below was quieter now and seemed 
to be losing consciousness, but Thompson 
shouted to him to hang on and not look 
down. 

Getting nearer, Thompson saw that the 
native’s feet were free of the ropes that 
swathed the log, but he judged from the 
limp look of them that both ankles were 
broken. Reaching a point where he could 
go no farther without slipping off into space, 
the officer gripped tightly with his legs and 
hands and leaned right out from the swaying 
log to see what could best be done. That 
was about the worst moment of the whole 
adventure, he said. lor a second he looked 
sheer down six hundred feet, and the swirl 
of the water beneath, seeming to rush up 
to meet him, turned him sick and giddy. 
With a mighty effort, however, he pulled 
himself together and turned his attention 
to the native he was endeavouring to 
rescue. 

The man was clinging by his hands alone, 
supporting himself by sheer strength. His 
upturned eyes were glazed and sect in a 
fixed stare, but his mouth worked horribly. 
Thompson believed him to be paralyzed with 
fear. He endeavoured to reach down to him 
with one hand, only to find that the native 
was too far below for him to grip him. 

It was a terrible predicament, and there 
seemed nothing for it but to let the poor 
fellow perish. Nor was Thompson any too 
sure of his own ability to regain the bridge 
above, for that one glance into space had 
shaken his nerve and seemed to have sapped 
some of his strength. He was, however, 
grimly determined to accomplish the rescue, 
if it was in any way humanly possible. ° 

For a few brief seconds, which seemed like 


all eternity to him, he hung steady; thinking 
deliberately and trying to find some solution 
to the problem. One thing was obvious: 
he could not lower himself another inch 
down the log without the. certainty of 
slipping from it. But without going down 
a few more inches he could not reach the 
native. What was to be done ? 

In a flash of Heaven-sent inspiration the 
solution came to him. 

Shouting some quick directions to the 
native, he took a good grip of one of the 
hanging ropes and, lowering himself by his 
hands alone, let his legs hang level with the 
man’s wrists. 

With a dry, gasping sob the fellow released 
his grip, grasping first one and then the other 
of his master’s legs. The sudden strain upon 
Thompson was terrific, for the native was a 
heavy man, 
wo men hung there absolutely motion- 
less, save for the sickening dip and sway 
of the log. Thompson felt burning pains 
shoot through his whole body; the blood 
beat and surged in his brain, and a red mist 
swam before his eyes. It seemed that 
nothing could save them now, but he set 
his teeth and nerved himself for a supreme 
effort. 

Very slowly he started to pull himself 
upwards, until he felt that his arms could 
bear no more, but he had gained a few inches 
before he rested. 

Thus, alternately struggling and resting, 
he gained six fect. He was then in touch 
with the waiting men above, and found that 
he could reach down and get his hands 
below the native’s armpits while those 
above gripped him fast and kept him from 
falling. 

Another mighty struggle ensued before 
Thompson could lift the native high enough 
for those above to complete the work of 
rescue, but he stuck to his task and finally 
accomplished it. 

Both men were absolutely exhausted, and 
Inst consciousness before they were carried 
from the bridge. 

Thompson told me that the worst part 
of the whole affair was the deadly nausea 
which overwhelmed him when he regained 
his senses upon the far bank and found 
his sympathetic followers crowding round 
him, 

Very soon, however, he regained sufficient 
strength to swear at them to give him enough 
room to breathe in. 

For a long time afterwards Thompson was 
more than a little shy of mountain ranges in 
general and the Khyber and Malakand 
districts in particular; but I honestly believe 
that he would go back to-morrow and repeat 
the performance all over again if he deemed 
it his duty so to do. 
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“With a dry, gasping sob the fellow released his grip.” 


THE LONE 
\_- SHAROVER 


ee CAPTAIN.W.L.WHITE 


Mlustrated by 
E-S:‘HOOCSON 


An account of the adventures of a retired sea-captain, who, unable to resist the call of 
salt water, sold his farm and built himself a stout little boat. In this tiny craft, all alone, 
he sailed for over twenty-two thousand miles, meeting with all sorts of adventures until 


F the men who go down to the sea 
in ships, many strange and amazing 
stories have been told; but the 
true spirit of seafaring adventure is 

never better exemplified than by the solitary 
voyagers who from time to time tempt Fate 
—the men who embark on 


an unlooked-for disaster put an end to his four-years’ cruise. 


shipped as a cook's boy in a_ forty-ton 
Grimsby fishing smack, and_ ultimately 
sailed the world during twenty years in larger 
vessels. ‘‘ Then,”’ to quote his own words, 
“ | tired of the sea. I felt that I should like 
to settle on the land. And so I went to the 

United States, got a job in a 


perilous cruises in cockle-shell 
craft, and, alone and unaided, 
successfully navigate thousands 
of miles of the roughest seas in 
all weathers. 

A few years ago, for instance, 


Captain Slocum, of Boston, 
U.S.A., successfully — sailed 
round the world in a boat 


only forty feet long, fourteen 
fect wide, and five and a half 
feet deep. He took four years 
to accomplish the trip, and 
since then a number of hardy 
voyagers have sailed to Africa, 
Australia, and across the 
Atlantic, in boats little larger 
than river craft. To their ex- 
traordinary feats and records 
must now be added that of 
Captain Thomas Drake (a 
direct descendant of the 
famous circumnavigator, Sir 
Francis Drake), who during 
four years sailed twenty-two 
thousand miles in a thirty-two- 
foot boat. ‘‘ This is the life,” 
he says. “Just give me a 
sound sea-boat, plenty of grub and a fair 
wind, and what more does one require ? ”’ 
Captain Drake was born to the sea. He 
claims Gravesend as his native place, and 
forty-five years ago, at the age of twelve, 


Captain Thomas Drake, some 
of whose adventures are here 
described. 


lumber camp, and_ ultimately 
on a farm in Washington, 
and concluded that life afloat 
would no longer claim me. 
But it was a delusion. Before 
long pictures of strange and 
wonderful places I had seen 
on my voyages came to my 
mind. I seemed to smell the 
sea and longed to be aloft 
once again, fisting the canvas 
ina gale. So strongly did the 
sea call to me that I felt that 
some day I would buy my 
own boat and once again 
visit those far tropical lands, 
sailing up lonely rivers and 
visiting unknown spots and 
queer people.” 

So the idea was born and 
grew. For a while Captain 
Drake contented himself with 
cruising British Columbian 
waters in a small sloop which 
he purchased. Saving enough 
money to victual his boat for 
a few months, he would disap- 
pear on a lone cruise, to return 
only when his supplies were exhausted. 
But it was unsatisfactory. His sloop was a 
good boat, but unsuitable for the long ocean 
voyages which he dreamed of. For a time 
there seemed no likelihood of being able to 


acquire another vessel, and Captain Drake 
settled down on the two-hundred-acre farm 
which he had acquired. The call of salt 
water proved so strong, however, that 
ultimately he sold his farm and with the 
money built his boat, the Sir Francis, in 
which he made his ocean cruise of twenty- 
two thousand miles—a voyage unique in 
many respects. 

A word about the boat is necessary. It 
was built partly on the model of the famous 
Norwegian pilot boats and the North Sea 
fishing smac She was thirty-two feet 
long with a ten-foot beam, three-foot draught, 
and four and a half feet free-board at the bow, 
The roomy cabin was twelve feet long, ten 
fect wide, and included two large berths, 
many lockers, folding tables, and a wood-coal 
tange for cooking food and warming the 
cabin. Aft of the cabin was a six-foot cock- 
pit and steering wheel, all sheets from the 
sails being belayed and handled from the 
cockpit, being in easy reach of the wheel. 

Under the deck, behind the cockpit, was 
a five-horse-power gasolene fengine, with a 
feathering propeller. Five miles per hour 
under power alone, and six to eight under 
sail, was the average speed, although in 
running before a good breeze ten miles an 
hour was sometimes obtained. The power 

yas used mostly for getting into harbours 
in calms or head winds. Over seventy per 
cent. of the entire voyage, however, was 
made under sail alone. 

To look at the small masts and light gear 
and sails one would have thought that they 
would not have withstood even one gale. 
“But | have been in hundreds of storms 
with them,” says Captain Drake. ‘ Now 
and then the masts would bend like fishing 
rods. I used to watch them and wonder 
when they would snap off and tear away the 
whole rig; but they never did.” 

It was in this frail craft that Captain 
Drake set sail on July 28th, 1915, on a voy- 
age down the Pacific coast to the Panama 
Canal, through which he sailed, ultimately 
visiting the West Indies, sailing up the 
Atlantic coast as far as Eastport, Maine, and 
returning the same way. It was a voyage 
teeming with exciting incidents and ad- 
ventures, and terminating in an unlooked-for 
disaster which even the skill and bravery of 
the Captain could not prevent. 

Those who have sailed down the Pacific 
coast will fully appreciate the daring of this 
solitary navigator. Every harbour possesses 
a dangerous bar, and people have been 
washed overboard even from large steamers 
in passing the bars. They can only be 
crossed in calm weather, and vessels caught 
outside in a storm cannot get into port but 
have to put to sea again and ride it out. On 
more than one occasion the Sir Francis 
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was in danger of drifting on to one of these 
bars, when nothing could possibly have 
saved her. 

The voyage seemed likely to terminate in 
a wreck shortly after Captain Drake left 
San Diego Bay and headed direct for the 
Panama Canal. Off the lower California 
coast he ran into a school of wha ulti- 
mately anchoring off the queer old volcanic 
island of San Martin, Mexico, which looks, 
to quote Captain Drake, ‘‘ as though the top 
of it had been melted and then cooled.” 
During the night, the mighty Pacitic swells 
parted his cable and threw the boat on the 
shore. Day dawned wild, and a north-west 
gale drove in big seas which threw the boat 
higher up the beach. Each wave lifted the 
Sur Francis bodily and dropped her heavily 
down, tearing loose the iron shoe from her 
keel and doing other damage. With the help 
of some Mexican fishermen, however, the 
boat was ultimately floated, but when the 
natives tried to pilot her into a narrow 
channel, they ran the boat hard ashore and 
on to the rocks, which soon knocked holes in 
her hull. It rained and blew a gale for 
twenty-four hours, and all this time the 
little craft had to withstand the pounding 
of the heavy seas and the ceaseless hammer- 
ing of the rocks. 

The fishermen deserting him, Captain 
Drake patched up the leaks himself at low 
tide. With the next high tide he got the 
boat afloat, only to see her drift ashore for 
the third time—luckily on a sandy beach, 
otherwise she would have become a total 
wreck. Day after day and during part of 
the nights for nearly a week the Captain 
worked before he got the Sir Francis dug out 
of the sand sufficiently to float her. 

With his boat leaking badly, Captain 
Drake made sail for Panama, over a thousand 
miles away, the nearest place where he could 
get the craft overhauled. Terrific storms 
and hurricanes threatened to overwhelm 
him. “ They were the most awful days I 
ever experienced in my life,”” he afterwards 
confessed, ‘* Waterspouts seemed to tower 
above me, while the lightning in solid sheets 
sprayed the sky. The thunder shook the 
boat from truck to keel, and if one of those 
awful seas had come aboard, it would surely 
have sunk me.” In the height of one storm 
the gear at the masthead was carried away, 
and Captain Drake had to climb the reeling 
masts and hang on for dear life while he fixed 
the broken parts. It was touch and go, with 
no chance of help, and the little ship steered 
herself while the captain struggled to repair 
the damage. 

The nerves of Captain Drake, however, 
were seldom troubled. He told = me—t 
cruised with him for a month—that, blow 
high or blow low, he usually left the boat to 
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take care of herself during the night time. and, sleeping like a baby throught the night, 
Lashing the wheel, he would cook and éat leave the Siy Francis to look after herself. 
a hearty meal, calmly turn into his berth In the morning he would adjust his course 


se 


as nearly as he could—the only navigating 
instrument he carried was an old compass 
bought from a dealer for a couple of dollars— 
and would seldom be more than two or three 
miles out of his reckoning. His entire 
“medicine chest ’’ consisted of one quart 
bottle of sulphur. When he felt ill he would 
take a dose in a stiff tumbler of whisky. 
In spite of the fact that during the whole of 
the four years he lived principally on bacon 
and beans he was very seldom out of sorts. 

He refused to take a mate with him 
because he could then please himself as to 
where he went and how long he stayed. Of 
loneliness he felt nothing. ‘‘ I was atways 
too busy to feel lonely,” he said. ‘‘ There 
was plenty to do in overhauling the gear, 
cooking and baking, laying the courses, and 
steering. Besides, I had plenty of maga- 
zines and books, and for one who knows and 
loves the seas as I do, there are thousands of 
strange and wonderful things to see. Large 
steamers drive away the ocean inhabitants, 
but they come to the surface and follow 
small sailing vessels. 1 had only to look over 
the side in the tropics to see monster sea 
turtles and sharks. One night, while sailing 
along the Mexican coast, I’ ran through a 
school of man-eating sharks, while along the 
same coast a sixty-foot whale arose under 
and partly to one side of the boat and nearly 
overturned it. 
The most-amaz- 
ing sight I saw, 
however, was a 
swarm of land 
snakes, some 
eight feet in 
length, which 
swam about the 
boat while I lay 
off a river in 
Central American 
waters. Big floods 
in the tropic 
rivers had washed 
these snakes 
down and carried 
them out to sea, 
and I was glad 
when they passed 
out of sight 
astern. It would 
have been easy 
for them to crawl aboard had I been be- 
calmed.” 

A startling experience befell Captain 
Drake after he had navigated the Panama 
Canal and was making his way to the West 
Indies. Gales drove him to a small bay 
near Jamaica. On going ashore he found 
that he had landed in a spot where foreign 
craft were not allowed to enter. The war 
was then in progress, and Captain Drake's 


The Sir Francis leaving San Diego, California, on her 
way to the Panama Canal. 
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face being burned by the tropical sun and his 
boat being painted black, and built so low 
and small that it could easily be hidden, the 
police came to the conclusion that he was a 
German spy. Soon the news of the ‘‘ capture 
of a German spy ” went through the island 
like a wireless message, and thousands of 
persons came rushing down to see the spy’s 
boat. For three days a giant policeman 
paced alongside of Captain Drake in his 
walks abroad, the authorities, after taking 
charge of the boat, allowing him to go ashore. 
After examining his log book and diary his 
arrest was found to be a mistake and he was 
allowed to go. 

Curiously enough, after leaving the Ba- 
hamas, and while proceeding northward to 
the Virginian Capes, the U.S. coast patrols 
held him up, thinking, at first, he was a 
U-boat, rigged up to look like a fisherman. 
However, the searchlights showed the Sir 
Francis in her true colours, and after ordering 
him to “lay to” until dawn, they finally 
allowed him to pass into Chesapeake Bay. 

It was after passing westwards through 
the Panama Canal and accomplishing over 
half of the return voyage that Captain 
Drake’s luck finally deserted him. Leaving 
Balboa, Captain Drake followed the coast 
with alternate fair winds, head winds, and 
calms, to Point Burica, at the easterly 
entrance to the 
Gulf of Dulce, 
about four hun- 
dred miles from 
Balboa. Here he 
encountered a 
gale from the 
north-west, with 
high, choppy sea. 
The motion of 
the vessel unfas- 
tened one of the 
fore-shrouds, and 
when the Cap- 
tain went  for- 
ward to fix it he 
fell overboard. 
He was in a peril- 
ous situation, 
with little chance 
of regaining the 
yacht, when the 
next sea threw 
her over towards him and he just managed 
to secure a hold on the gunwale amidships. 
From this point he worked his way along to 
the main shrouds, and, helped by the next 
sea, hauled himself on board. It was a 
:Miraculous escape from Davy Jones. 

Standing off shore, under motor-power, 
Captain Drake fought gales, rain squalls, 
tide-rips, and, worse than all else, currents 
with a strong southward set, for several days. 
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But he was unsuccessful in getting enough 
sea-room to avoid the troubles that beset 
him, and was at length obliged to return to 
the coast. He then hugged the shore as 
far as Salvador, six hundred miles northward, 
when he stood off again in an endeavour to 
reach longitude 115 west, where the trade 
winds became steady. 

“IT got well off-shore,” says Captain 
Drake, ‘and nearly up to Salina Cruz, 
when I struck a 
current that sent 
me flying south, 
so I had to go 
back to the shore 
again. I saw that 
it was useless to 
try to cross that 
current,especially 
since my supply 
of gasolene was 
nearly exhausted. 
Itherefore hugged 
the coast — run- 
ning almost in the 
outer breakers— 
and by doing so 
got along fairly 
well. There was 
danger in this, 
however, as I 
soon found out to 
my cost. I was 
about thirty-five 
miles west of 
Puerto Angel 
when, at 4 a.m., 
the Siy Francis 
suddenly got in- 
side the breakers. 
I tried my best to 
get her out, but 
allin vain,and she 
was soon in the 
surf and driving 
ashore. I saved 
myself by swim- 
ming and wading. 
When the seas 


Captain Drake’s little vessel at anchor at Bayo Honda, Florida. 


went back I rushed 
out to the boat and 
secured my instru- 
ments and papers, 
my log books, some 
clothes, and some 
canned food. The 
vessel and cargo, 
however, in which 
my all was invested, 
becamea total loss.” 

Nor was this the 
end of Captain 
Drake’s misfor- 
tunes. Hehad begun 
to tramp to Puerto Angel when five Mexican 
bandits overtook him. They robbed him of 
everything, leaving him only the clothes he 
stood in. For a couple of days he wandered 
along the beach, finally reaching Puerto 
Angel. The authorities, after hearing his 
story, sent him to Salina Cruz, where he 
embarked for San Francisco, ultimately 
arriving almost penniless at his home in 
Seattle, Washington. 


Map showing the route of Captain 
Drake’s remarkable voyage. The 
black line indicates the outward 
trip; the dotted one the return 

journey. 
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A remarkable little story of Indian life. 


The Author vouches for the absolute authenticity 


of the facts narrated, but the names of the people concerned have been changed. 


CAN hardly believe that these tales 
are true. They seem just imagina- 
tion run riot, encouraged by the 
sickly atmosphere of the East.” 

The speaker was one of a row of men, 
lazily stretched on long cane chairs, who 
were enjoying the cool of the evening on the 
veranda of the bungalow of Harry Oldhain, 
a Civil servant holding a position of some 
importance in Bombay. 

Dr. Smith, the oldest member of the group, 
and the chief medical man in the European 
community, putted retlectively at his cheroot. 
He was not disposed to argue with the last 
speaker, for he had lived long in the East, 
and had heard many a new-comer from 
England express himself in the same way. 
After exhausting the local gup, the little 
party had fallen to discussing the inscrut- 
able mind of the native. The Doctor was 
often consulted by some of the higher-class 
natives, and related some amusing experi- 
ences of his attendance on their women-folk, 
who were strictly purdah in those days, 
before the advent of the woman doctor. 
Then he told some stranger stories of the 
natives, that were received with polite 
incredulity by the new-comer from England, 
John Howland by name. Finally, the irre- 
pressible boy, familiarly known as * Pip,” 
plunged deeper into the subject. 

“Tsay, Doc.,” he said, “is it true that a 
native can fling himself down and die out of 
pure cussedness ? " 

The Doctor took a reflective pull at the 
long glass in which the precious ice tinkled 
pleasantly. He did not care to speak much 
of the stranger incidents in his experiences, 
for he knew that he would only be suspected 
of pulling the long-bow, 

“You must ask Harry over there,’’ said 
the Doctor, after a pause. ‘I fancy he 
will be able to tell you something about 
it, something that happened as recently as 
last Sunday.” 

The Irrepressible turned at once to his 
host. 

“Come on, Harry,” he said, ‘ Iet’s have 
the yarn. I won't promise to believe it, 
though, knowing you as I do. Besides, I 
was out with all yon fellows last Sunday, 
and I never saw any native up to his monkey 
tricks.”” 


“Well,” d= Harry Oldham, “if you 
fellows will have it, here goes. But, mind 
you, I am no Arabian Nights story-teller, 
and I can only tell you in bald language 
exactly what happened, and, as Mr. Howland. 
will, I hope, be joining us in some of our 
expeditions, I will just give him some idea 
of the time we had last Sunday, and then he 
will know what to expect.” 

He took a pull at his cheroot and went on. 

“ There are, of course, no boars or pig- 
sticking in the neighbourhood of Bombay. 
As most of you know, as you were of the party, 
we went for our usual ride and scurry, and 
fell in with some ghaumety, or village pigs, 
which gave us a mighty fine run, Though 
there are no boars about here, we often 
get good sport out of the pigs that run half- 
wild about each village. These belong to the 
village, but not to anyone in particular, and 
they serve the useful purpose of scavengers, 
like the dogs of Cairo and Alexandria. On 
coming to a village last Sunday, we found 
one of these herds on the prowl, so we did the 
usual thing and singled out the most likely 
and longest legged porker of the lot, and 
rode him out from his fellows. Then. we 
rushed him with yells and cracking of our 
crops, and started him well on the run. It 
is wonderful what a pace these animals can 
put up and how they can jump. The un- 
written law is that we follow our leader, the 
pig, in as straight a line as we can manage. 
They will go tor miles in a perfectly straight 
line of country, jumping all obstacles and 
getting through water somehow. When 
this particular piggie had had enough, and 
lay down in some dhonga, or empty water- 
course, he allowed to get up and wend 
his way back to his native haunt and family, 
none the worse but for a scare and a good 
breather. Then we rather scattered and took 
our lines across country, and eventually Dick 
and I found ourselves alone, It was getting 
late, and the sun a bit hot, so we turned in 
the direction of home, jogging along gently 
to rest our nags, which had had a bit of 
a bucketing. Well, when we got to Narel, 
Dick’s road turned off from mine, and I went 
on alone through the native town to the fort. 
On my way I had to pass the Doctor's 
bungalow, so turned in for a peg. Just as 
I trotted up to the veranda steps and had 
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got off my pony, his mahi, or gardener, 
came tearing round the corner holding out 
his hand as stiffly as a poker, yelling, ‘Hin 
murgaigar, hum murgaigar ’ (1 will die, I will 
die). 

** Knowing what the native is like I thought 
I had better look into the affair. So I 
grabbed the man and, shaking him to get 
his wits together, asked him what was the 
matter. He was pretty well past coherent 
speech, through funk, but pointed to his 
finger and kept saying, ‘ Samp,’ meaning 
snake, and ‘ Cobra,’ giving me to understand 
that he had been bitten bya cobra. Knowing 
what that meant, as you fellows do, too, | 
started shouting for the Doctor. Smith 
presently shot out of his bedroom window on 
to the veranda, in his pyjamas, telling us to 
go to blazes for disturbing him.”” 

“T must impress the natives, you know,” 
murmured the Doctor, smiling, ‘or they 
take no notice of what I say.” 

“*Well, as soon as I could get a word in 
edgeways, I told the Doctor his mahdi had 
been bitten by a cobra. ‘Good Lord,’ he 
ejaculated; ‘have the man up here, and 
quickly.’ By dint of half lifting and half 
dragging the poor chap I got him on to the 
veranda. There was no need to ask where 
the bite was, as the mahi was holding out 
his finger. The Doctor looked at it and 
turned to me like lightning, asking if I had 
a knife. I replied in the negative and the 
Doctor called me a blithering ass. ‘ Why 
don't you always carry a knife? Have you 
got a piece of string anda pencil 7?’ Luckily 
I could produce these articles, and in a 
twinkling a make-shift tourniquet was on 
the man's finger. I was then given the man 
to hold and the Doctor rushed off for brandy 
and ammonia. When he returned and 
commenced to apply the latter to the bite, 
he suddenly stopped, and gave vent to a 
smothered laugh. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘the 
man has not been bitten by a snake of any 
sort, but by a rat. Look, the marks are 
quite different. Here is one tooth mark, 
and here another, unmistakably a rat, most 
likely a bandicoot.’ Turning to the mahi, 
the Doctor asked how it happened. ‘Hussoor,’ 
the man replied, ‘I keep my money behind 
a loose stone in the wall, and | was taking 
out a few pice to buy rice with when the 
shaitan of a cobra bit me.’ Shaking him, 
the Doc. told him on the word of a saiib that 
it was not any kind of snake, but a rat that 
had bitten him. Then he turned to me and 
said, ‘ The man will die, all the same.’ We 
did all we could for him, and Smith was 
indefatigable in his attentions, but in less 
than half an hour the man was as dead as a 
doornail.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
the Irrepressible broke in. 
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“ Tsay,” he said, ‘‘ that was a good yarn, 
if true. But you wouldn’t go so far as to 
say that a white man, at any rate an English- 
man, would die because he thought he had 
been bitten by a cobra?” 

“My boy,” replied the Doctor, “ there 
are many things we do not understand. 
When a man first comes out here he believes 
these yarns are nothing but travellers’ tales. 
But after he has lived here for a time and 
seen some queer things for himself, then 


“‘ Then what ? ”’ persisted the Irrepressible 
as the speaker paused. 

“Why,” went on the Doctor, slowly, 
“then he will believe anything.” 

“T can’t help thinking,” interposed John 
Howland, with cautious incredulity, ‘“ that 
there must have been some other reason for 
the man's death.” 

John Howland was evidently trying to 
find a solution of the problem as he walked 
home with Pip. 

“How long,” he asked, ‘does a cobra 
bite take to kill a man as a rule?” 

“Oh, about an hour,” replied the boy, 
carelessly. 

But John Howland was soon to discover, 
in circumstances he was not likely to forget, 
that this statement was not strictly accurate. 


Early on the following Sunday morning 
John Howland and the Irrepressible were 
slowly cantering along the mango-shaded 
road towards Oldham’s bungalow. It had 
been arranged that tiffin baskets should be 
sent out to the valley in which lay the 
beautiful little Vehar lake. In order to give 
the new-comer from England some idea of 
the country, Harry Oldham and young Pip 
Martin had decided to start before the rest 
of the party, and to take John Howland to 
the valley by a road rather more circuitous 
than the one usually followed. 

The two young men found Oldham’s pony 
standing ready under the porch, the syce 
languidly flicking flies from it with a long 
whisk of white hair. On hearing their hail, 
Oldham’s white-clad figure emerged from 
the French windows on the bougainvillea- 
covered veranda. He called a cheery 
“ Good morning,” and was soon on his pony. 

When they had passed the last of the 
scattered bungalows and reached the flat, 
open fields, they struck off the main road on 
to a track that would take them through a 
typical Indian village. 

Early as the hour was, the three men were 
very hot and dusty after their ride as they 
turned into the lovely little valley. They 
tethered their ponies and soon plunged into 
the cool water. Howland struck out vigor- 
ously, but stopped on a warning cry from 
Oldham, 


* Keep close in shore, and mind the 
muggers (alligators),”’ he said. 

When they had dressed and started on 
their way to the Goa village where the tiffin 


baskets were, their path lay along the 
causeway that led to the road on the other 
side of the lake. 

But the engineers had been at work 
blasting rock out of the hillside above, in 
order to obtain material for the breakwater 
that formed part of the scheme which was 
to turn this smiling valley into a huge lake. 

It soon became evident that it would be 
impossible to ride round the lake, and the 
three men were obliged to dismount and lead 
their ponies through the cactus and wild 
scrub over the loose rocks and stones. As 
they picked their way slowly and cautiously: 
along, grumbling at the lack of any liquid 
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refreshment, Howland slipped on a loose 
stone. His pony was slightly startled and 
jerked its head away, almost pulling the man 
over, Just as this happened Oldham caught 
sight of a huge cobra with its head up, 
swaying viciously and close to Howland’s 


“ Oldham caught sight of a 


huge cobra with its head 
up, swaying viciously.” 


left. It must have been a female with its 
young about, or it would probably have 
slipped away on being disturbed. Howland 
did not see the staring lidless eyes of the 
creature fixed on him until he was warned 
by a shout from Oldham. 
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"Ware cobra,” he velled. Howland stum- 
bled to recover himself, slipped over another 
loose stone, and rolled away just as the cobra 
struck. Then, as the snake glided away, he 
stood up. 

He stared at Oldham, the colour slowly 
drained out of his face; he let the bridle of 
his pony fall, and sat down on a boulder of 
rock, dropping his face into his hands. 

“It's got me,” he said, quietly; “it’s got 
me.”’ 

Oldham let go of his own animal and 
sprang to the assistance of the stricken man, 
asking where the bite was. 

“ Just on the outside of my left leg,” 
replied Howland in a shaky voice. 

‘The older man turned to the Irrepressible, 
who was standing by with horror-stricken 
face. 

“Have you got a flask of whisky or any- 
thing with you?” he asked, quickly. 

The boy shook his head, his eyes wide 
with fear. 

What was to be done? What coujd be 
done? Harry Oldham could only remember 
that a cobra bite usually resulted in death in 
about twenty minutes, and that it was im- 
possible to secure any help for a considerably 
Jonger time than that. There seemed no- 
thing for it but to wait for the inevitable end. 

With Oldham and Martin helping on either 
side, Howland was assisted down to the little 
sandy beach at the side of the Jake, where 
the canvas gaiter was removed and the bite 
examined. There, sure enough, were the 
two tiny punctures. 

Howland leaned heavily on Oldham’s 
shoulder, and the latter groaned inwardly 
at his inability to render the slightest as- 
sistance. 

It was not long before all the indications 
of snake bite began to appear—glassy eyes, 
swollen and protruding tongue, contracted 
throat, and rigidity. Howland began to 
speak ina str: ined, husky voice, giving direc- 
tions to Oldham for the disposition of certain 
articles. He took off his watch and chain 
and handed them to the other man, asking 
him to give them to his brother. 

As the minutes flew by his speech became 
slower and more faint, and a sickly pallor 
spread over his face, and he leaned more 
heavily on Oldham’'s shoulder. No one 
spoke, and the Irrepressible moved back- 
wards and forwards restlessly. Then he 
picked up the discarded gaiter and began to 
examine it curously. If it had not been 
for the swim which formed part of their 
programme, they would probably have 
ridden in high leather boots, through which 
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the fangs would not have penetrated, but as 
fate would have it the canvas gaiters were 
worn, as being more easily removed. 

The boy handled it very carefully and 
looked for the punctures. There they were, 
with the two broken points still piercing 
the thin canvas. Then he turned the gaiter 
over to the outer side. As he examined the 
broken points a look of astonishment began 
to spread over his face, and he quickly bent 
his head closer. 

“Good Lord!’ he almost screamed to 
Oldham, “ these aren't cobra fangs, they're 
cactus spines! Just look.” 

As he spoke he thrust the gaiter into the 
other man’s hand. Oldham swore softly 
under his breath as he confirmed the fact. 

“ol thought he was a mighty long time 
dying,”’ he muttered, and he looked at the 
watch he still held in his hand. 

““He must have been ‘ bitten’ at least 
forty minutes ago, and a cobra bite is fatal 
in half that time.” 

Oldham dropped the watch and turned to 
shake the almost insensible man, violently. 
After much shaking and shouting, he managed 
to get Howland to understand that he had 
not been bitten by a cobra at all, but only 
scratched by cactus spines. As Howland 
rolled away just at the moment the cobra 
had struck, he must have kicked at a piece 
of broken cactus, and a couple of the spines 
had pierced the gaiter. 

Bit by bit, as Howland took in the sense 
of the startling news that was being shouted 
in his ear, he began to recover himself, and 
in a very short time the symptoms of snake 
bite completely disappeared, leaving him 
only very white and shaken. As he went to 
the lake side to plunge his head and arms 
into the water to restore himself, young 
Martin broke into a peal of laughter, but it 
was slightly hysterical, for the strain on his 
nerves had been great. After a few minutes 
the three men prepared to proceed with their 
journey, and then Howland turned to Oldham 
with a curious inquiry. 

“Martin told me that it took an hot for 
a cobra bite to kill,” he said, ‘‘ but now vou 
tell meit takes only twenty minutes. Is 
that right?” 

“Oh,” replied Oldham as he glanced at 
the Irrepressible, ‘‘ that explains why you 
took such an unconscionable time dying. 
If you had known that it only took twenty 
minutes for a cobra bite to kill, you would 
have been dead before Martin found out that 
your bite was only a cactus scratch. So it 
seems that, for once in a way, Martin's 
proverbial ignorance has been a good thing.” 
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I Buy a Book of Etiquette 


After the wedding there were cards of thanks 
and ‘at home” cards to be sent. The wedding 
breakfast had to be arranged and our honeymoon 
trip planned. 1 determined to avoid any further 
blunders in etiquette, and so I sent for the famous 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” 

Bob and I had always prided ourselves on be- 
ing cultured and well-bred. We had always _be- 
lieved that we followed the conventions of society 
to the highest letter of its law. But oh, the seri- 
ous breaches of etiquette we were making almost 
every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I discov- 
ered that l actually did not know how to introduce 
people to each other correctly! 1 didn’t know 
whether to say:' M¥s. Brown, meet Miss Smith; or 
Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown. 1 didn't know 
whether to say, Bobby, this is Mr. Blank; or Mr. 
Blank, this is Bobby. 1 didn't know whether it 
were proper for me to shake hands with a gen- 
tleman upon being introduced to him, and whether 
it were proper for me to stand up or remain seated. 
I discovered, in fact, that to be able to establish 
an immediate and friendly understanding between 
two people who have never met before, to make 
conversation flow smoothly and pleasantly, is an 
art in itself. Every day people judge us by the 
way we make and acknowledge introductions. 


Blunders in Etiquette 


at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter called Etiquette 
at the Dance. ‘‘Why, dear,” he exclaimed, ‘I 
never knew how to dispose of my dancing partner 
and return to you without appearing rude—and 
here it’s all explained so simply."" We read the 
chapter together, Bob and I, and we found out 
the correct way to ask a lady to dance and the 
polite and courteous way for her to refuse it. We 
found out how to avoid that awkward moment 
after the music ceases and the gentleman must 
leave the lady to return to his original part- 
ner. We even discovered the correct thing for 
a young girl to do if she is not asked to dance, 

“We wul nnd invaluable aid in our ‘Encyclo- 
pedia of Etiquette,’ I said to Bob. “It tells us 
just what to do, what to say, what to write and 
what to wear at all times. And there are two 
chapters, I see, on foreign countries that tell all 
about tips, dress, calling cards, correspondence, 
addressing royalty and addressing clergy abroad. 
Why, look, Bob, it even tells about the dinner 
etiquette in France, England and Germany. And 
see, here is a chapter on wedding etiquette—the 
very mistake I made is pointed out! Oh, Bob, if 
I had only had this wonderful book I would never 
have made that blunder!” 


My Advice to Young 
Men and Women 


The world is a harsh judge. To he admitted 
to society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds 
and to win admiration and respect for oneself, it 
is essential for the woman to cultivate charm, and - 
for the man to be polished, impressive. And only 


by adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible 
for the woman to be charming and the man to be 
what the world loves to call a gentleman. 

I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live 
through that awful moment of my wedding again. 
Even now, when I think of it, I blush. And so, 
my advice to young men and women who desire 
to be cultured rather than coarse, who desire to 
impress by their delicacy of taste and finesse of 
breeding, is—‘‘send for the splendid two-volume 
set of ‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’! 

Send for it that you may know the correct thing 
to wear at the dinner, and the correct thing to 
wear at the ball. Send for it that you may know 
just what to do and say when you overturn a 
cup of coffee on your hostess’s table linen. Send 
for it that you may know the proper way to re- 
move fruit stones from your mouth, the cultured 
way to use a finger-bowl and the correct way to 
use napkins. Send for it, in short, that you may 
be always, at all times, cultured, well-bred and 
refined; that you may do and say and write and 
wear only what is the best of form and utterly 
in accord with the art of etiquette. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ETIQUETTE 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


Sent FREE for 5 Days 


“Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is excellent in 
quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich in 
illustrations. It comes to you as a guide; a 
revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the 
right thing to do. 

For a short time only the complete two-volume 
set of “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is being offered 
at the special price of $3.50. Don't wait. until your 
wedding, your party, your dinner is spoiled by a 
blunder. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW 
before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ 
FREE examination of the two-volume set of the 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” At the end of that 
time if you decide that you want to keep it, simply 
send us $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. 
Or, if you are not delighted, return the books to 
us and you won't be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the “Encyclopedia” to-day. 
Surprise your friends with your knowledge of the 
correct thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times, Just mail the coupon—don’t send any 
money. 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 15, }Oyster Bay, New York 


por o oot en- 


[| Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 15, Oyster Bay, New York. 


I Gentlemen: 
You_may send me the complete two-volume set of 
] the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 5 days I will 
either return the books or send you $3.50 in full pay- 
1 ment. This places me under no obligation. 
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IN THE SHADOW 
OF DEATH 


J 
J.B.BRANDRETH eres 


PREFER 


If the tragic experiences here set forth were to be filmed, they would probably be considered 
ultra-sensational. Yet, incredible as the story appears, it is absolute fact, and the writer's 
imagination played no part in the narrative. Indeed, it has even been found necessary to 
cut out some portions as unsuitable for a magazine printed in English. The chief actors in 


this astonishing tragedy in real life are, for the most part, still alive. Colonel Dormandy de 
Dormand, the hero of the story, is on the general staff of the Hungarian Army. His wife, 
whose coolness and devotion so often saved her husband’s life, is alive and well; so are Bela 
Kun, the ex-Bolshevik dictator, and Lieutenant-Commander Freeman, RN, whose pluck 
saved so many lives i in Budapest. Others are awaiting trial, and others again, such as Cserny 
and Szamuelly, the “blood fiend” as he was called, have already paid the penalty of their 


crimes, Mr. J. B. Brandreth, who relates the story—now published for the first time—has 


been in actual contact in Hungary with many of the persons m: 


in the narrative, and 


has had it confirmed from thoroughly reliable sources. 


O have twice narrowly escaped being 
hanged, been sentenced to be shot, 
shut up as a lunatic, and narrowly 
saved from death by poison on 

several occasions does not fall to the lot of 
many men. Yet all this, and a great deal 
more, happened to a young Hunganian officer, 
Staff-Colonel Géza Dormandy de Dormand, 
now on the general staff of the Hungarian 
Army at the Ministry of War at Budapest. 
I know the Colonel personally. He is a 
quict, well-bred man, of pleasing appearance, 
and fought with great distinction throughout 
the world-war, first against the Russians, 
and later on the Italian front. Owing to his 
knowledge of English, he was afterwards 
selected as chief /taison officer between the 
Hungarian Army and the Allied generals. 
It was whilst acting in this capacity that 
the Colonel became involved in the Bolshevik 
revolution which, following on the Armistice, 
brought anarchy to Budapest and caused 
immense injury to the economic position of 
Hungary. 

Colonel Dormandy is far too modest to 
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speak about his own experiences, but having 
heard the various versions of the story from 
different quarters, I was able to question 
him about it, and thus to rectify a number of 
errors in the narrative, and to obtain, from 
the chief actor himself, a complete confirma- 
tion of the romantic though tragic events 
which I am about to relate. 

When revolution broke out in Budapest 
in October, 1918, Colonel Dormandy de 
Dormand was at a place in the Hungarian 
frontier called Ujvidek, attached to the 
headquarters staff of the army of Marshal 
Koves. He had no idea of taking any part 
in politics, but when French troops, accom- 
panying the Entente military missions, 
entered the capital of the country, Budapest, 
he applied for and obtained the position of 
chief of the Jiatson, or connecting, service 
between the Allied and the Hungarian ccm- 
manders. The Colone!—who speaks English, 
French, German, and Italian fluently, as 
well as his own language, Hungarian—very 
quickly saw that the revolutionary move- 
ment was directly tending in the direction 
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of Bolshevism. In view of what had hap- 
pened in Russia, he considered that if this 
movement succeeded it would mean the 
utter ruin of the country, accompanied as it 
was by the sudden return to Hungary of 
over a million disbanded soldiers, for whom 
there was neither work nor food, 

Following on the murder of Count Stephen 
Tisza, the “strong man” of Hungary, he 
hastened to communicate his fears to the 
Allied commanders in Budapest, but he met 
with little encouragement, Only the British 
commanders gave him some sympathy and 
assistance, and he therefore confined his 
attentions to them. 

Indeed, not wishing to be mixed up in a 
revolutionary movement, the French com- 
mander, Colonel Vix, withdrew his troops 
to the town of Szegedin, about a hundred 
miles away, and only a few officers and 
soldiers of the British military mission were 
left in the Hungarian capital. 

Dormandy knew that after the terrific 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian armies 
on the Italian front his people were too 
demoralized to do anything to prevent the 
establishment of Bolshevism. He therefore 
planned to bring about a Counter-revolution 
by enrolling on the frontier a special regiment 
of determined men, sworn to overthrow 
Bolshevism and maintain order, 

In this way he enlisted “ for service with 
the British Army in the colonies ’—-that was 


the pretext—some eight hundred demobilized * 


officers of the Hungarian Army, who all took 
a secret oath to obey the instructions of 
their chief. Meanwhile Bela Kun, accom- 
panied by numerous so-called Russian “ Red 
Cross ’’ men, had already arrived from Russia, 

. plentifully supplied with Russian paper 
roubles, and had organized the Hunganan 
Soviet. This Soviet Government at once 
began to organize a “ Red” army and to 
imprison as hostages large numbers of the 
wealthy middle-class people. 

It was essential to the success of Colonel 
Dormandy’s plans that he should be able to 
remain as chief of the Jiaison or international 
military communications service, He there- 
fore sought out Bela Kun, who had taken 
possession of the Prime Minister's official 
Tesidence. Backed by the personal recom- 
mendations of Bohm, the new Bolshevik 
Minister of National Defence (whose type- 
writing establishment had been frequently 
patronized by the Colonel), Dormandy was 
instructed to continue his work ‘ for the 
present.” 

Thus maintained in his position, the 
Colonel was enabled to obtain a mass of 
information about the organization, equip- 
ment, and strength of the new “ Red” 
army, and of the intentions of its chiefs. 
This information he communicated to Com- 
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mander Freeman, R.N., who remained in 
charge of a small British mission in Budapest. 
It would never have done, however, to have 
been seen openly conferring with the British 
naval officer, so Dormandy had to resort to 
all sorts of ruses, and the information was 
conveyed in pieces of soap, match-boxces, and 
so on, : 

The Colonel hoped that the uncivil treat- 
ment meted out by the new _ Eolshevik 
Government to the Allied military missions 
in Hungary would induce the Entente 
Governments to send an allied force of a few 
thousand men to Budapest, in which case 
the Soviet must collapse. His views in this 
respect were strengthened when, a few days 
after the establishment of the Bolshevik 
Government, he observed the tremendous 
sensation caused by the arrival in the Danube 
off Budapest of two river monitors flying 
the British ensign. The entire Bolshevik 
Government began to make prefarations 
for flight, and a little ray idity of decision at 
that moment would have nipped Hungarian 
Bolshevism in the bud. Unfortunately, the 
officer commanding the monitors, instead of 
remaining on beard, proceeded to land— and 
was promptly made a prisoner by some 
Bolshevik yolice. The monitors— which had 
in reality come up to Budapest to take off 
the Allied missions— then hastened away, lest 
they should te mined in. As a matter of 
fact, the Rolsheviks mined the Danube a few 
da later, so as to prevent any other war 
ve:scls coming up to Budapest. 

Dormandy having found out all about the 
minefield, duly communicated the informa- 
tion to Commander Freeman, who alone of 
all the Allied officers now remained in 
Budapest. It was agreed to persuade the 
Soviet Government to oyen the minefield so 
as to allow a steamer to come up from Baja 
to take off the Entente subjects—British, 
French, Serbs, and Ri umanians—-still remain-. 
ing in the city. Freeman and Dormandy 
secretly proposed to bring up, not only a 
steamer to take off the Allied subjects, but 
also several other vessels containing troops. 
The Sovict Government agreed to the opening 
of the minefields, and under pretence of 
negotiating with the Serbs, Dormandy went 
down to Baja to see the French and Serbian 
commanders and induced them to agree to 
lend steamers and supply arms and machine 
guns to the several hundreds of demobilized 
officers who were willing to go up to Budapest 
under Dormandy and capture the city from 
the Bolsheviks. Negotiations with the 
Allies, however, were long and tedious, and 
Dormandy had to return to Budapest lest 
his absence for more than a few days 
might arouse suspicion. 

On his arrival in Budapest he discovered 
that the exasperation of the better classes 
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was enormous. They were being imprisoned 
in large numbers, a great many perfectly 
inoffensive people had been secretly hanged 
or shot, after a summary court-martial, and 
numerous plots were on foot to kill Bela 
Kun, the Bolshevik tyrant, and overthrow 
the detested régime under which they were 
compelled to live. Unfortunately for the 
conspirators, they had no, arms or ammuni- 
tion, all the firearms being in possession of the 
Communists. Indeed, it was an offence punish- 
able with death to be found in possession 
of firearms, and house-to-house searches were 
made day and 
night to discover 
if arms had been 
concealed. 

The various 
groups of con- 
spirators finally 
formed them- 
selves into an 
association, and 
sought a leader, 
and without 
having been pre- 
viously con- 
sulted Colonel 
Dormandy was 
elected by the 
Committee. On 
hearing that he 
had been chosen 
for this danger- 
ous position the 
Colonel agreed 
to accept the 
leadership of the 
counter - revolu- 
tionary move- 
ment on the 
strict under- 
standing that 
nobody outside 
the members of 
the Committee 
should mention 
his name, the 
Committee itself 
being sworn to 
secrecy. He 
then started to 
organize the 
movement, 
which included 
about two thousand citizens. This having 
been settled, the Colonel proceeded a second 
time to Baja to continue his negotiations 
with the Allies. Before he left, however, he 
was sent for by Bela Kun and discovered 
that he was already under suspicion. 

“I do not see any real necessity for you 
to take this journey,” said Bela Kun. “ We 
want your services in the ‘ Red’ War Oftice, 


Staff-Colonel Geza Dormandy de Dormand and his wife. 
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to help in the 
organization of 
our army, and” 
—his tone was 
significant—" an 
officer can risk 
his life in more 
ways than one, 
in fighting an 
enemy at the 
front, or in plot- 
ting counter-revo- 
lution.” 
Dormandy did 
not turn a hair 
at this home- 
thrust, and even- 
tually succeeded 
In getting an 
order signed by 


the Bolshevik 
War Minister, 
Bohm, permit- 


ting him to pro- 
ceed to Baja. « 
On arrival at 
Baja he was 
informed that 
with the legion of demobilized officers he had 
raised, but who had no arms or equipment, 
there were now about a thousand men as- 
sembled in the French occupied territory, 
and that these were being armed and equipped 
as the nucleus of a new ‘ White’ army. He 
also received a sceret despatch suggesting 
that he should proceed at once to Szexedin, 
and take over the organization of this force. 
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The temptation was great, but Dormandy 
considered it his duty to return to Budapest, 
where over two thousand people were relying 
upon him absolutely. If he failed to return, 
it was very probable that the conspiracy 
would be discovered and many men would 
lose their lives. Dormandy therefore went 
back to the city and, on crossing the Francis 
Joseph Bridge, on his way home, he met an 
acquaintance. 

“ Halloa ! Colonel,” said his friend. ‘‘ Are 
you back in Budapest? Do you know 
everybody is talking about you? It is said 
you went to Baja to fetch ten thousand 
Allied troops with whom you were going to 
march to Budapest to smash the Soviet.” 

“On hearing these words,’’ said Colonel 
Dormandy, in relating the incident to me, 
“my heart sank, for I knew—what I had 
feared all along—that some foolish person had 
been talking. One man had told another, 
and my name had been bandied all over 
the town as the leader of the conspiracy.” 

Dormandy returned home to find his 
brother awaiting him, and from him the 
Colonel learnt that the police had reported 
him as a dangerous suspect, and that his 
name was the third on the list of persons 
accused of active counter-revolutionary plot- 
ting. He also learnt that a lot of people 
connected with the anti-Bolshevik organiza- 
tion had been arrested, from which it 
appeared that some member of the com- 
mittee had either been a Bolshevik spy, or 
else had turned traitor. 

“You are liable to be arrested at any 
moment,” his brother told him, in con- 
clusion. . 

Mme. Dormandy, who was present at the 
interview, became very anxious, and urged 
her husband to see Commander Ireeman, 
the British naval officer, without delay. 

Proceeding at once with his brother to 
Commander Freeman’s hotel, the Colonel 
conferred with him, and certain arrangements 
werc agrecd upon as to the course of action to 
be taken in case Dormandy was arrested. 

The Colonel realized that he was in great 
danger and was playing a desperate game, 
but he determined to put a bold face on 
matters. He therefore went about his busi- 
ness as usual, and showed himself in a number 
of public places. He also went to repo 
himself to Bela Kun, who received him with 
marked coolness. He asked Dormandy a 
number of questions about his journey, and 
the Colonel noticed that his answers were 
taken down by a stenographer sitting in the 
room, Finally he was dismissed, with ins*truc- 
tions to report himself at the Ministry of 
War on the folowing morning. 

He then returned home, and spent the 
afternoon hiding his papers and instructing 
lus wife as to how she was to act in the 
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event of ‘his being suddenly arrested and 
conveyed to some unknown place of deten- 
tion. That evening—April 19th, r1919—at 
eleven o’clock, two police officers entered his 
house, and after a minute but fruitless search 
amongst his books and papers, took him to 
the Central Police Office. Both his wife and 
stepson appear to have behaved with admir- 
able coolness. 

The next morning the Colonel was brought 
before a Commissary, and informed that he 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy against 
the Soviet. 

“You may as well admit the facts at 
once,”’ said the Commissary, ‘‘ for we know 
all about you. You have been denounced 
by one of our ‘ investigators,’ who became 
a member of the counter-revolutionary 
organization of which you are the chief.’’ 

Needless to say the Colonel declined to 
incriminate himself; and meanwhile Com- 
mander Freeman, who had been informed by 
Mme. Dormandy of what had occurred, called 
upon Bela Kun and asked why the officer 
had been arrested. 

He was informed that Dormandy had been 
charged with plotting with Entente officers 
for the overthrow of the Soviet Government. 

“ Well,”” said the Commander, ‘ Colonel 
Dormandy has been acting for several months 
past as the international liaison officer, and 
we consider him as much in the service of 
the Allies as in that of Hungary. As Entente 
officers are also implicated, I must request 
to be shown the protocol of any charge made 
against this officer, and to be present or 
represented at any police or indicial pro- 
ceedings in connection with the charge. 
Moreover, I insist that, as an officer in the 
employ of the Allies, Colonel Dormandy be 
allowed to remain under arrest at his own 
house, and not in prison.” 

There was some demur to this request, 
but the British officer showed such firmness, 
offering at the same time his personal 
guarantee that Dormandy would not attempt 
to escape, that ultimately the Colonel was 
teleased from prison and brought back to 
his own residence, a couple of policemen being 
placed on guard at his door. 

For a whole week Dormandy remained a 
prisoner in his own house, hourly hoping for 


the breaking out of a counter-revolution, ° 


which never happened. During this time 
the Bolshevik authorities tried hard to induce 
Dormandy to join them. .They made promises 
of high position, substantial pay, and other 
inducements. Some of the leaders even 
became eloquent in their desire to win over 
the young Colonel, but it was all without 
avail. They seem to have conceived deep 
resentment at his refusal, for soon afterwards 
he was removed from his hotse and taken 
back to prison, despite his strong protest. 
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This time they 
took every- 
thing he pos- 
sessed about 
his person, 
even to his 
wedding ring. 
As he passed 
out of the 
prison parlour 
1n which he had 
been searched 
one of the ruf- 
fians known as 
“Lenin Boys,” 
who acted as 
an escort, 
stepped behind 
the Colonel and 
hit him a terrific blow on the back of the 
head with the butt-end of his rifle. Dormandy 
fell like alog. He was dragged 
into a cell and left there, re- 
maining unconscious for forty- 
eight hours, during which time 
nobody appears to have come 
near him. : 

Meanwhile Mme. Dormandy, 
having enlisted the help of 
friends, and bribed various 
Soviet officials, ultimately dis- 
covered to what prison her 
husband had _ been taken. 
Hastening there, she was told 
that her husband had _ been 
‘seized with a stroke ’’ and 
was by this time probably 
dead. Thanks, however, to 
the very energetic attitude 
taken up by Commander 
Freeman, the lady ultimately 
obtained admittance to her husband's cell, 
where she found him just recovering from 
severe concussion of the brain. 

With much trouble, and after great delay, 
she succeeded in getting her husband taken 
to the prison infirmary. There, after being 
most charitably attended to by a couple of 
infirmary nurses, he lay in a semi-conscious 
condition for several weeks. A couple of 
days after she had found her husband, poor 
Mme. Dormandy learnt, to her distress, 
that on the very day she had discovered him 
in an unconscious condition in a prison-cell 
a written order had been given for the 
Colonel's execution. He was to have been 
hanged in his cell as he slept! The knock 
on the head given by one of the “ Lenin 
Boys” therefore appears to have been an 
entirely personal affair carried out by a fero- 
cious Bolshevik on his own account, for the 
subsequent removal of the wounded and semi- 
conscious officer to the prison infirmary inter- 
fered with the plan of hanging him in his cell. 


Pee Ese 


Tibor Szamuelly, the “ Blood 
Fiend.” 


Bela Kun, the Bolshevik 
Prime Minister. 


When this “ accident,’’ as it was called, 
came to the knowledge of Szamuelly, Cserny, 
and Korvin, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
they were so annoyed that their order could 
not be carried out that they ordered the two 
men who had “ clubbed ’’ Dormandy to be 
severely punished. 

On the evening of the day fixed for the 
execution, four of the notorious ‘‘ Lenin 
Boys,’’ as the Bolshevik janizaries styled 
themselves, arrived at the prison with the 
execution order. When the chief jailer told 
them that Colonel Dormandy had only just 
been removed tg the infirmary, they insisted 
upon going there to fetch him. The doctor 
—who very fortunately was present—said :— 

“The man is in a totally unfit state to 
be moved, and I refuse to allow him out of 
the infirmary.” 

“We won't trouble him very long,’’ said 
the leader of the ruffians. ‘‘ We just want 
to lay him in his cell and 
perform a little operation 
upon him which will save 
you a great deal of trouble, 
doctor.” 

So saying, the scoundrel ex- 
hibited the execution order. 

“Tam master here,”’ replied 
the medical man, “ and I tell 
you to get out. If you don’t, 
I will have you all shot for 
refusing to obey a Soviet 
doctor in the execution of 
his duty.”” 

The men retired grum- 
blingly, and the Colonel’s lite 
was saved—for the time being. 

A day or two later, Mme. 
Dormandy received permission 
to come and nurse her hus- 
band for three or four hours every day, and 
to bring him food, but during her absence 
her house was : 
ransacked from 
top to bottom 
with a view to 
discovering in- 
criminating 
papers. No- 
thing, however, 
33 found— 

lot even the 
Colonel's maga- 
zine pistols, 
which he had 
hidden away. 

Then began 
a vindictive 
campaign in 
the Bolshevik 
Press against 
the bedridden 
officer, who was 


Bohm, the Bolshevik Minister 

of National Defence — for- 

merly proprietor of a type- 
writing agency. 
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accused of all kinds of imaginary crimes 
against the “ proletariat,’’ so as to inflame 
public opinion, The Colonel, who had 
never taken a human life except in war, 
was nicknamed the ‘crowd butcher.’’ This 
produced such an effect that even the two 
policemen on guard at his bedside refused 
to hand him so much as a glass of water to 
cool his feverish lips. Moreover, a most 
diabolical system of persecution was in- 
augurated by order of one or other of the 
members of the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal. 
They began by declaring that Dormandy 
was shamming illness in order to avoid being 
brought to trial and thus meeting the fate he 
deserved, for they now denied to Commander 
Freeman that any order for the officer's 
execution had been given. Armed men 
would wake him up in the middle of the 
night, flash an electric torch in his eyes, and, 
pressing revolvers to his head, order him to 
confess his guilt and reveal the names of his 
political accomplices. 1t was the ‘ third 
degree ’’ with a vengeance ! 

His wife would also be rung up on the 
telephone and told that her husband wanted 
her to come at once with “‘ the private papers 
which she knew about.” Needless to say, 
Mme. Dormandy was not led into the trap. 
It soon became clear, too, why she had been 
allowed to nurse her husband in the prison. 
This was not out of any pity for her, but in 
the hope that in the conversations which 
daily took place between husband and wife— 
in the presence of two policemen and a 
detective, who jotted down in a note-book 
what they said to each other—something of 
an incriminating nature would be revealed. 

As the Colonel gradually became a little 
stronger he carried on in the presence of the 
police and the detective a kind of “ thieves’ 
patter” in Hungarian with his wife, in the 
course of which he was able to give messages 
and instructions for friends outside, and for 
Freeman, without the detective understanding 
what the conversation meant. At that 
particular time, Colonel Dormandy was the 
only conspirator of note held by the Bolshevik 
police, and they became more and more 
exasperated at their failure to get informa- 
tion out of the man they had tried to murder. 

Every afternoon, when she left the prison, 
Mme. Dormandy was ‘ shadowed,” but, 
suspecting this to be the case, she was careful 
only to cemmunicate with the Colonel's 
friends through her own relatives, and never 
directly. 

One day the Colonel, not seeing his wife 
arrive, became uneasy. He was then told 
she had probably been arrested and would 
be shot for plotting with her husband's 
friends for his release. On top of this, a 
“ Commissary of the People’ called at the 
infirmary and tried once more to persuade 


Dormandy to tum Bolshevik, promising 
that his wife would be restored to him, and 
that he should be made a ‘ People’s Com- 
missary ” if he would denounce those in the 
counter-revolutionary plot, of which the 
Bolsheviks seemed to stand in continual 
fear. : 

The unfortunate Colonel was in such a 
state of exasperation as a result of the treat- 
ment he had been subjected to that he hurled 
a cup and saucer at the ‘‘ Commissary,” 
whereupon the two attendant policemen 
threw themselves upon him and would, in all 
probability, have throttled him then and there 
had it not been for the interference of the 
nurses, 

Meanwhile Mme. Dormandy had been. to 
the British mission and found them packing 
up, under orders to leave Budapest and 
proceed to Vienna. The officer in charge, 
on hearing her story, at once telephoned to 
Bela Kun, and next morning the sorely-tried 
wife was again admitted to the prison to see 
her husband. 

The prison doctors had told her that her 
husband was showing signs of cerebral 
trouble, and that, if she could get two doctors 
from outside to certify that the Colonel was 
insane, it would be the best way to save his 
life, which was in continual danger. Mme. 
Dormandy therefore got into touch with 
two eminent professors,and, with all necessary 
precautions, explained the circumstances. 
One of the doctors showed great circum- 
spection, saying he must see the patient 
before coming to any decision; the other 
promised to do the best he could if called 
in by the prison doctor. It was therefore 
arranged that a medical consultation should 
be held in the prison at the suggestion of the 
infirmary doctor. The nurses also lent 
their assistance and purposely so underfed 
the patient that when at the end of a month 
he began to recover from the serious injury 
to his head, he looked really ill. Moreover, 
when they could succeed in getting the two 
policemen out of the ward for a few minutes, 
the nurses would instruct the Colonel as to 
how he should behave to make people believe 
he had become mentally deranged. 

But fresh danger was now threatening the 
unfortunate officer, Commander Freeman 
and the small British military mission having 
been compelled to leave for Vienna, 
Szamuelly, the Hungarian Bolshevik “ Judge 
Jefireys,” and that other Bolshevik blood- 
hound, Szanto, or Schreiber, as he was better 
known, determined to put an end to the 
Colonel once and for all. 

Acting on the instructions of the two 
nurses, and with the full consent of the 
infirmary doctor, Colonel Dormandy took 
to behaving as though he were really de- 
mented. He began to spit at the policemen 
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“It was the ‘third degree’ with a vengeance!” 
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watching at his bedside, to shout and scream, 
to threaten to pluck out the eyes of the nursc 
to hug the detective, and many other ex- 
travagant things. 

A few days later the infirmary doctor 
informed the chief jailer that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to hold a consultation with 
two physicians, On this coming to the ears 
of the People’s Commissaries, Szamuelly 
secretly arranged with Schreiber to send four 


of the “ Lenin Boys ”’ to the prison to strangle 
the Colonel. As one of their clerks after- 
wards confessed, amuelly, talking to 


Cserny and Schreiber, said :— 

“The fellow may be shamming, and even 
if he has gone cracked, he will only be a 
nuisance to us. The best thing, therefore, 
is to get rid of him at once. Two of our 
‘Lenin Boys’ must take the place of the 
two policemen who sit by Dormandy's bed- 
side and must arrange to strangle him during 
the night. The other two must be close at 
hand to give assistance when necessary.” 

Szamuelly—known as the “ blood fiend ” 
owing to the large number of people he had 
caused to be hanged, shot, or tortured— 
drove in a motor-car, accompanied by the 
villainous Cserny, to the prison, and inter- 
viewed the doctor. 

““My dear doctor,” he said, in quite a 
friendly manner, ‘this is a great nuisance 
about Dormandy, just at a time when we 
are on the point of getting important evi- 
dence which will show up the entire counter- 
revolutionary plot. You must try and keep 
him as calm as possible for a few days. 
Meanwhile, perhaps it would be better if 
you allowed him to be put into a separate 
cell, outside the infirmary, and if the two 
policemen on guard—whose presence appears 
to excite your patient—were sent away. We 
will send a couple of our own men, quiet 
fellows, to watch outside the cell-door.”’ 

Now, the doctor knew the reputation of 
Szamuelly. Only a week or two previously, 
in the early days of May, this individual had 
caused twenty-four individuals to be butchered 
in cold blood in a single morning, without 
even the pretence of a trial, at a place called 
Szolnok, These hapless people included the 
President of the Court of Chancery, Justice 
Paul Suranyi, and a number of other promi- 
nent people. 

The doctor was also aware that Szamuclly 
had no authority in Budapest, though 
allowed to do practically as he hiked in the 
provinces. Dr. Eugene Laszlo, Commissary 
of the revolutionary tribunals, strongly re- 
sented any interference, and would not 
allow Szamuelly or anybody not specially 
authorized by himself to interfere with the 
prisoners in Budapest. 

He therefore put a bold face on the matter 
and, calling in the chief warder, said :— 


“These two gentlemen wish to give me 
certain instructions concerning one of the 
prisoners in the infirmary, but you know 
we have received stringent orders from the 
Commissary not to accept any but his own 
written orders. I am not prepared to dis- 
obey those instructions, for I do not want 
to lose my position. If you, as chief jailer, 
are prepared to carry out the orders which 
these gentlemen here wish to give, you must 
take the entire responsibility; but I warn 
you that I shall protect myself by mia king 
a report about the matter.’ 

The chief warder was afraid of Szamuelly, 
and also of Cserny, the leader of the “' Lenin 
Boys,” but he was equally afraid of losing 
his job by disobeying the orders he had 
received not to allow any of the ‘ Lenin 
Boys ” within the prison, or to accept any 
instructions from others than his own 
superiors, 

He therefore replied :— 

“Comrades, the citizen doctor here is 
quite right. Get an order from the Com- 
missary, and we will do what you want, but 
otherwise it is as much as our jobs are worth 
to do what you ask.”’ 

Szamuelly and his satellite Cserny went 
off, baulked of their prey, but the doctor 
knew it was only a question of time before 
the unfortunate Colonel would be as nated 
in one way or another if he remained in 
the prison. The responsibility of keeping 
such a “ dangerous ’’ patient, moreover, was 
very great, and he therefore asked for the 
medical consultation to take place at an 
early date. It was held a few days later, in 
the presence of the two specialists in mental 
diseases already alluded to, and two Com- 
missioners, 

Dormandy played his part to perfection, 
behaving absolutely like a demented person 
—to such an extent, indeed, that the nurses 
clapped a wet blanket round him to calm 
him down. As the Colonel told me with a 
smile, in confirming this part of the narra- 
tive, “It was very rough treatment, and I 
was really weak and ill for want of food at 
the time. When I suddenly got that ice- 
cold wet blanket wrapped round me, and 
held there by the nurses, I very nearly gave 
the show away by my protests.” 

The specialists certified the Colonel to be 
insane, and ordered his transfer to a lunatic 
asylum for proper treatment. To this the 
Bolshevik officials were reluctantly compelled 
to agree, and the following morning, having 
escaped the strangulation planned for his 
benefit by Szamuclly and Cserny, Dormandy 
was conveyed to the criminal lunatic asylum 
in the House of Detention. This had one 
great drawback, for his devoted wife was 
no longer allowed to see him, except once 
a weck, on Sundays. Meanwhile several 
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prom nent persons suspected of being con- 
federates of Colonel Dormandy had been 
arrested and put to the torture by the 
dreaded hunchback, Otto Korvin, whose real 
name was Klein. 

This Korvin was head of the Bolshevik 
‘* Political Investigation Department,” and 
he had estab'ished his office in the cellars of 
the Hungarian House of Parliament. Like 
Richard III., Korvin was at war with the 
entire world, and appeared to take a keen 
delight in playing upon the feelings of his 
selected victims. He had a pleasant little 
way of suddenly shoving a ruler which he 
carried down the throats of men or women 
from whom he wished to extract a confession. 
In the case of those suspected of having been 
political allies of Colonel 
Dormandy, he would have 
their heads held back, their 
mouths forced open, and 
then drive the ruler down 
their throats, and ask them 
to ‘‘tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” Another 
custom of his was to have 
his victims held down cn 
the ground with the keen 
edge of a knife cutting the 
forehead between the eyes. 

There can be little wonder, 
in such circumstances; that 
many people confessed they 
had acted under orders from 
Colonel Dormandy. 

In view of complaints from 
the most rabid members of 
the Bolshevik Government, 
and of the real fear they 
had of a successful counter- 
revolution, a meeting was 
held by three of the ‘People’s 
Commissioners,’’as they were 
called, to discuss the so-called 
“confessions " obtained by the hunchback 
Otto Korvin Klein. 

“If this fellow Dormandy is not sham- 
ming,” said one of them, ‘he is still danger- 
ous. As he will not join us, and is proved 
to have been at the head of the counter- 
revolution in Budapest, he will—if he gets 
the chance—hang us all whilst he looks at 
us on horseback. If the ‘ White’ troops now 
gathering at Szegedin march on Budapest, 
with the assistance of the French, the first 
thing they will do will be to release this 
fellow ; and if he recovers his wits he knows 
every one of us.” 

“ But supposing he is really mad ? ” asked 
Bela Kun. 

“Yes, but supposing he isn’t ?”’ replied 
Laszlo, the Governing Council's Commissary. 

Finally it was decided to send for Mme. 


Lieutenant-Commander Freeman, 
R.N., who assisted Colonel Dor- 
mandy to freedom. 


Dormandy and tell her that unless she made 
her husband “‘ get well ’’ within forty-eight 
hours he would be shot, and she with him. 
To show the poor lady they were in deadly 
earnest, they actually made her pass through 
a large room in the Hungarian Hotel—then 
the Soviet house—in which several unfor- 
tunate men were being put to the torture, 
and others were being hanged ! 

Supplied with a permit signed by the 
Soviet Commissioners, Mme. Dormandy 
visited her husband in the lunatic asylum 
and told him what had occurred. 

The Colonel instructed her to proceed at 
once to one of his ‘' flyers ”—airmen nomin- 
ally in the service of the Soviets, but, in 
Teality, entirely at the orders of the Colonel, 
and devoted to him—and 
induce him to fly at once 
to Vienna with a note 
to Lieutenant - Commander 
Freeman, R.N., written by 
herself, and explaining the 
imminent danger husband 
and wife were in. : 

The airman promised to 
start at once, and, proceed- 
ing to an aerodrome a couple 
of miles outside Budapest, 
he went up, apparently for 
an ordinary flight, and a 
couple of hours later arrived 
at Vienna, where he sought 
out the British quarters and 
delivered the letter to Free- 
man. Without delay the 
Commander rang up Buda- 
pest on the telephone—the 
Allied = military — missions 
being about the only people 
who could telephone to the 
Hungarian capital just then. 
Getting into communication 
with Bela Kun, Freeman in- 
formed him in very energetic 
tones that if any further injury happened to 
Colonel Dormandy, the entire Allied force 
at Szegedin would receive instructions to 
march on Budapest immediately and arrest 
all the Soviet leaders. 

This was followed up by an official letter 
of which the following is a copy :— 


MASOLAT. 


COMMANDEMENT DU DANUBE. 
Ret. Nr. 135 
From: 


To: 


Buparest. 
Norer Huncaria, 


Sir, 

T am instructed to inform you that the 
Allied Governments hold the actual Hungarian 
Government collectively and personally responsible 
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sor the safety and well- 
being of all hostages and 
political prisoners taken 


by them or their forces. 

Furthermore, having examined the evidence 
in the case of Géza Dormandy, ex-Lieutenant- 
Colonel, the Allied Governments consider him a 


political prisoner in the above category. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. WitttaMs FREEMAN, 
Lieutenant-Commander R.N. 


This energetic action produced the neces- 
sary effect on the bloodthirsty scoundrels 
who were then directing the destinies of 
Hungary. They did not dare to openly 
carry out their intention of shooting Dor- 
mandy and his wife, but they set about 
effecting their purpose in an underhanded 
way. Dormandy's wife was warned by 
KGélber, the Attorney-General Commissary, 
who had already secretly turned ‘‘ White,” 
that her husband would do well to be on his 
guard, as various attempts would be made 
to kill him, It was decided to transfer the 
prisoner to another asylum, on the pretext 
that he would be more likely to recover in a 
private establishment. Some of the ‘ Lenin 
Boys " were posted in a dark corner near the 
asylum gates, armed with revolvers, and 
were instructed to shoot the prisoner as he 
was being removed in an open cab. 

The plan, however, miscarried at the 


last moment, for the 
asylum director — a 
medical man who 
secretly hated the 
“Reds,” and knew 
all about the case of Dormandy—substituted 
of his own accord, at the last moment, 
another of his patients, a ‘‘ Lenin Boy " who 
was suffering from delirium tremens, and 
was in prison for murdering a whole family 
without authority. In the dark, the mistake 
was not discovered until too late, and the 
miserable man was shot dead by his own 
comrades under the impression they had 
shot Colonel Dormandy. Indeed, they ran 
away and spread the report all over the town 
that Dormandy had been killed in the street. 
It was not until the next morning that the 
mistake was discovered, when the ‘ Red” 
police thought it wiser to hush the matter up. 

An Italian officer, Colonel Romanelli, had 
now arrived in Budapest, and he did a great 
deal in preventing further trouble. He 
visited Bela Kun and obtained from him a 
written promise that in no circumstances 
should Dormandy be removed from the 
asylum, and that Mme. Dormandy should be 
allowed to visit her husband and take him 
fvod and clean linen. 
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“I suddenly roared out in a crazy manner and pinched his arm so violently that he dragged 
his hand out of his pocket, dropping the pistol on the floor.” 


The guard on duty always examined 
parcels and food brought into the building, 
which formed part of the House of Detention 
in Kobanya. This was done, as arule, in the 
presence of the persons bringing in the parcels, 
but one day Mme. Dormandy noticed that 
two or three of the turnkeys were new and 
that they seemed to take a special interest in 
herself and in her parcels. This put her on 
her guard, and when, one afternoon, one of 
the new men took the parcel into the next 
room, and therefore out of her sight, for ten 
minutes, her suspicions were immediately 
aroused, When he came back she asked 
him why he had taken the parcel away, and 


he replied that he had received orders to 
show the parcel to his chief. Mme. Dormandy 
did not leave any of the food with her hus- 
band that day, telling him the reason why. 
She concealed it in her dress and took it for 
analysis to a chemist, who informed her a 
few days afterwards that the meat patty he 
had examined contained a strong solution of 
arsenic, probably Fowler's Solution ! 

Whilst she was waiting for the analysis, 
Mme. Dormandy was privately informed, 
through the Attorney Commissary before- 
mentioned, that it had been arranged to 
try and poison the Colonel through the 
food brought in by his wife. The wife 


to2 


would then be accused of having poisoned 
her husband, brought before the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, found guilty, and shot. 
Thus the matter of disposing of Colonel 
Dormandy would have been comfortably 
arranged without the Allies having any 
ground for interference ! 

These matters only came to the knowledge 
of Kélber a few days after the plan had been 
put into operation. As there were great 
difficulties in the way of getting into the 
asylum itself to tamper with the food, it had 
been arranged, as already stated, to poison 
the food brought in by the prisoner's wife. 
This could only be done in the turnkey’s 
parlour in the outer quadrangle—hence two 
new turnkeys, both “ Lenin Boys,” had been 
specially recommended for immediate em- 


ployment. It was, of course, their business 
to poison the food, After the fiasco they 
disappeared. 


The Bolshevik régime was now tottering 
towards its fall, for the Roumanian Army 
was advancing into Hungary. A final 
attempt was therefore made to get rid of the 
Colonel who, owing to the close knowledge 
his previous position had given him, was a 
dangerous witness against the Bolshevik 
leaders and their satellites. The head nurse 
of the asylum was promised half a million 
kronen if she would administer a certain 
poison in his medicine to the Colonel. 

Half a million kronen in normal pre-war 
times was worth about £20,000, but owing 
to the terrific depreciation of Hungarian 
paper money during the Bolshevik reign of 
terror, it represented no more than £500 to 
£600, This money, moreover, cost the 
Bolsheviks nothing ; they printed as much 
of it as suited their requirements. The head 
nurse refused to do such dirty work, but an 
assistant nurse accepted the bribe. 

This young woman, however, had long 
before taken a liking to the young Colonel, 
and she only accepted the Bolshevik bribe 
and took the phial of poison in order that 
nobody else should be tempted to try and 
poison her protégé. Instead of administering 
the poison—which was to be given in his 
morning meal for a few days consecutively 
so as to produce complete torpor, and eventu- 
ally death—she poured the deadly stuff down 
the sink, and woke the Coloncl up each 
morning with a kiss ! 

This was most embarrassing for Dormandy, 
especially as he was under the strain of 
continually acting the madman, though he 
was supposed to have lucid intervals. The 
nurse got more and more fond of him, 
calling him by endearing names, and to 
avoid her attentions the Colonel was com- 
pelled to have frequent fits of ‘ madness.” 
It is difficult to say how the matter would 
have ended had not the arrival in Budapest 
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of the Roumanian Army brought about the 
overthrow of the Soviet Government and 
the immediate release of all the hostages, 
and incidentally of the Colonel. 

Colonel Dormandy thus described the last 
days of his captivity :— 

“When the Bolshevik authorities found 
out that the various attempts to poison me 
had failed, they began to get desperate. 
Strange-looking policemen were constantly 
sent to see me, under various pretexts. They 
were always armed, but the chief surgeon, 
in my interests, ordered them to lay down 
their weapons before entering my ward. 
On these occasions it was advisable to have 
fits of madness, so I used to get up and grab 
the policeman. In this way, on one occasion, 
I found that a man had an automatic pistol 
concealed in his trousers-pocket. He evi- 
y intended to ‘do for’ me, for he had 
put his right hand into his pocket, and was 
fecling for the weapon, when I suddenly 
roared out in a crazy manner and pinched 
his arm so violently that he dragged his hand 
out of his pocket, dropping the pistol on the 
floor and cursing aloud. 

“The other inmates of the ward, who all 
liked me, rushed at the policeman and so 
mauled him that he was glad to get out as 
quickly as he could, whilst I had to submit 
to another dose of the ice-water blankets 
cure—to ‘cool me down.’ 

“ However, my danger grew greater and 
greater. It was therefore arranged that I 
must escape from the asylum, I succeeded 
in getting possession of the automatic pistol 
left by the -policeman already mentioned. 
My wife brought me a false moustache and 
beard and the clothes of a prison warder. 
Another suit of clothes to change into on 
the road was prepared, and a heavy bribe 
procured me the bunch of keys necessary to 
get out of the House of Detention. 

“There was, as it happened, no necessity 
to make use of these things, for one morning 
I heard the guns of the Roumanians as they 
approached the city. Shells flew over the 
asylum, and a few hours later the Roumanian 
cavalry entered the city, and the Bolshevik 
Government fell, 

“A couple of days later my wife, accom- 
panied by several former officers of my 
regiment and two Italian gendarmes, entered 
the prison and released me. My ‘sudden 
recovery ’ of reason must have seemed little 
short of miraculous to some of the nurses 
and attendants. I consider that I owe my 
life to the devotion, coolness, and intelligence 
of my wife. 

** Soon after my release,”’ added the Colonel, 
with a grim smile, ‘‘ I had the satisfaction of 
going to sce a number of my Bolshevik 
friends hanged, though I was not on horse- 
back, as they had predicted I should be.” 


The interior of a fur-trader’s store. 
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The average man doesn’t even know where 
ka is, and but few European travellers 


Kame! 


have visited it. Practically all the inhabitants 
live by hunting and fur-trading, and big game 
is extraordinarily plentiful. The Author de- 
scribes his experiences in this little-known 
country, including a tragic battle with a monster 


bear. 


AMCHATKA the mysterious, the 
most inaccessible and amazing 


country it was ever my good 

fortune to penetrate, forms a 
peninsula at the extreme south-eastern 
termination of the great Siberian continent, 
and lies between the fiftieth and sixtieth 
parallels of latitude. The be-all and end-all 
of the existence of its inhabitants—the settled 
Kamchadal as well as the nomad Koriak 
and Lamoot tribes—is hunting. 

Game is pursued all the year round, except 
in the months of May, June, and July. 
Sable-trapping is a favourite pursuit of the 
native hunter, the skin of this little animal 
being accepted as the gold currency of the 


peninsula. There are several grades of these 
skins. The most valuable, the ‘“ Crown ” 
variety, never reached Europe up to the time 
of the Russian Revolution, being invariably 
bought up by wealthy Siberians or Russians. 
To-day these sinall but magnificent skins 
sell for as much as £150 each on the European 
market. The price obtained by the poor 
ignorant native, however, out of touch with 
market movements, was a maximum of 
six pounds even as recently as my visit, and 
this pittance he is compelled to take from 
the unprincipled traders in the shape of bare 
necessaries of life of a most inferior quality. 
At all the villages and settlements visited I 
never heard anything but bitter complaints 
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against the treatment meted out to the in- 
habitants by the people who have the 
monopoly of supplying the natives and 
buying their furs. 

The business of buying and selling is 
carried on with the natives through middle- 
men—Siberians, Chinese, and well-to-do 
Kamchadals—who, while faithfully serving 
their masters, make a fat living out of it 
for themselves. From what I was able to 
gather, several of these gentry, both masters 
and men, are marked out for vengeance, 
which they richly deserve. 

Of the number of sables annually trapped 
throughout the peninsula, it is difficult to 
form an estimate. At the chief trading 
station at Petropavlofisk I was shown a 
collection of sables, black and white foxes, 
sea otters, and bear skins, which were valued 
at the equivalent of {90,000. A Chinese 
trader I met there had the reputation of being 
one of the greatest fur experts in the world. 
To watch him pick up a bundle of sables just 
brought in by a hunter, and, without hesita- 
tion or second handling, price each and every 
one, was a study in itself. His decision is 
always final, and no one ever thinks of 
disputing it. 

The hunters, who have for weeks pre- 
viously been fitting out, apportioning the 
food supplies for themselves and their dogs 
{not a difficult task considering that dried 
salmon is the staple food of both), cleaning 
their guns and preparing ammunition, usually 
start on their winter's expedition towards 
the end of September if their destination be 
a distant one. If it be in better-known 
country, closer to hand, they wait until the 
first snows have fallen and do not leave 
before the middle of November. Early one 
morning the village is more than usually 
astir, for not only all the able-bodied men 
but the boys as well are setting out for a 
hunting expedition that may occupy four 
or five months. Nearly all the five or six 
hundred sledge, bear, and sable dogs of the 
village are to go, and the pleasure and ex- 
citement the poor animals exhibit are not to 
be wondered at when it is remembered that 
they have been chained up all summer. 
Dogs are trained specially for trapping, and 
a good sable dog is one of the most valuable 
possessions of the Kamchatkan hunter, The 
sledge dogs are a breed of half-wolf, half- 
village watch-dog, with shaggy coats—white, 
black, grey, red, and sometimes bluish in 
colour—and erect pointed ears. The two 
Teac are generally a magnificent pair. 
They are all fierce-looking, but, shown kind- 
ness, are only too ready to make friends. 
The harness consists of a breast collar and 
belly band, The arta, or sledge, is a re- 
markable vehicle. Made from light bass 
wood without nails or screws, the parts being 
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bound together with walrus thongs, it is 
admirably adapted to endure the hard knocks 
which it usually receives. The runners are 
from ten to fourteen feet long and two feet 
apart. The bed of the sledge is raised ten 
inches above the runners by means of posts 
at frequent intervals. On each side is a 
railing six inches high with a thong mesh to 
prevent the load from falling off. At about 
one third the distance from the front to the 
back of the sledge is placed a perpendicular 
bow of stout wood rising some four feet and 
a half from the ground. The driver sits 
behind this, and whenever an obstruction is 
met with he steps off quickly at the side and 
pulls the sledge one way or the other by 
means of the bow. He holds a stout steel+ 
shod pole five feet in length, with a cord 
attached to the end, and uses this as a brake 
by putting it between the runners and digging 
it into the ground; he can also anchor the 
sledge with it by driving it perpendicularly 
into the snow immediately in front of the 
sledge and then tying the cord to the bow. 
When this is done the sledge cannot possibly 
move forward. 

I have ridden in many peculiar vehicles, 
but for beauty of motion give me a narta 
with fourteen big wild dogs and a smooth 
toad. The narta runs like a snake ; it is so 
sinuous and adapts itself so perfectly to the 
irregularities of the surface. 

If one of the dogs stops pulling and begins 
to shirk, the driver stands up and throws the 
pole at him, hitting him on the head or back ; 
and then, by a dexterous motion, pushes the 
narta to one side and recovers the pole. The 
dog thus warned will probably go for miles 
with his head over his shoulder, watching to 
see if he is going to be struck again; the 
other dogs also keep a weather eye open. 

The sable is for the most part of nocturnal 
habits, and though the animals occasionally 
feed by day, they generally spend that 
period of the twenty-four hours in holes at 
the roots or in the trunks of ‘trees. They 
dislike the presence of man, and are rarely 
to be found in the neighbourhood of villages, 
their favourite resorts being the depths of 
the forests least frequented by natives, for 
which reason the most inaccessible and least- 
known parts of the country form the best 
hunting-grounds. The sables live on hares, 
birds of all kinds, and almost any living 
thing they can kill; I have been told by 
hunters that they will also eat berries and 
even fish. There are, indeed, but few 
animals in Kamchatka which do not live on 
salmon, ‘The sable has but one litter during 
the year, usually in the month of April, and 
brings forth four or five young at a birth, 
the nest, as a rule, being in the bole of a tree. 

When a hunter is bitten for the first time 
by one of these animals the bite is invariably 
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followed by severe 
illness, but on sub- 
sequent occasions 
no ill-effects—with 
the exception pos- 
sibly of slight in- 
flammation of the 
wound—are pro- 
duced 

Various methods 
are employed in 
catching sables. 
Dogs are almost 
invariably used to 
run them down in 
the deep snow or 
to tree them, and 
they are also smelt 
out by these 
trained animals. Resting at a village. 
The great object is 
to tree the sable, if possible. The hunter then surrounds 
the base of the tree with nets, and either shakes his quarry 
down-or knocks it off the branches with sticks. If it does 
not fall into the net it is run down by the dogs, or again com- 
pelled to take refuge in the tree. Should the tree be too 
high for this method to be successful, it is cut down, or the 
sable is shot, but the hunters generally avoid the use of the 
gun if possible, as it is apt to spoil the fur. 

Trapping with nets can only be carried on when fresh 
sable tracks are found in the snow. These are followed 
until they lead to the hole the sable has entered. If they 
lose the track near other holes the hunters put smoking 
pieces of rotten wood to them, which generally force the 
little animal to leave its abode. At the same time the 
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Trapping the sable by means of nets. 


hunter spreads his net, into which the sable 
usually falls, and for the sake of precaution 
his dog is generally near at hand. The 
hunter sometimes has to wait two or three 
days for the sable to emerge. He knows 
when his quarry falls into the net by the 
tinkling of two small bells which are fastened 
to it. When there is only one hole, smoking 
out is never resorted to, for the sable would 
sooner be smothered than come towards the 
smoke, in which case it is lost. 

A veritable Paradise for the big- game 
hunter, Kamchatka contains reindeer, cari- 
bou, big-horn mountain sheep (Ovrs nivicola), 
the great grey wolf, and many varieties of 
bear, all in quantities unknown in any other 


quarter of the 
globe. The mag- 
nificent sport which 
the country affords 
is testified to by 
the very few Euro- 
pean big-game 
shots who have 
passed a few sport- 
ing months in the 
peninsula. The 
giant black bear, 
to give an instance, 
provides sport of a 
nature one hardly 
associates with 
bear-hunting gen- 
erally. Toset out 
single-handed 
against this animal 
is an undertaking 
not to be lightly 
engaged in. One of 
the very few Euro- 
peans who have 
had the double experience of confronting a 
black-maned lion in East Africa and one of 
these Kamchatkan bears told me that, if 
anything, the risk is greater with the latter. 
My own experience fully bears out his 
statement. = 

I have met seven or eight remarkable 
native hunters in and around Kamchatka, 
not one of whom had encountered less than 
a hundred bears, and one at least, an old 
Koriak named Ippolit Insominn, about 
sixty-five years old, was reputed to have 
close upon four hundred to his credit—not 
an excessive figure when it is considered that 
the animals are to be found in such numbers 
that the forest in places smells like a mena- 


A large hunting-caravan about to start. 


geric. Of the 
hunters in ques- 
tion I certainly do 
not recollect one 
that was not 
scarred or muti- 
lated in some way 
—some horribly 
so. Most of them 
had lost an eye; 
but that, I was 
told, was con- 
sidered to be the 
hall-mark of the 
expert hunter. 
Many were the 
stories I listened 
to over the camp 
fires and in the 
yourts, or native 
wigwams, concern- 
ing the prowess of 
the men and 
youths and the 
risks they ran, enduring starvation and cold 
during the long Arctic winter while bear- 
hunting in the forest or in the vast snow- 
ficlds. Sometimes they would push far into 
the interier, travelling through unexplored 
wastes with nothing but their ‘rifles and 
ammunition, and remain ‘for months at a 
time in unknown regions, suffering agonies 
during intensely cold and sleepless nights, 
but frequently returning with eighty or a 
hundred bear skins. 

In certain districts of the peninsula bears 
can actually be seen feeding in the open like 
flocks of sheep. At the height of the salmon 
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at a trading station. 
“run ’’ along the course of the great Kam- 
chatka river and its tributaries they may be 
met with fishing in family parties, the cubs 
taking part equally with their parents. The 
rivers and streams are almost choked with 
salmon at this time, and the bears, either 
sprawling full length on the sloping banks or 
standing in the shallows, simply use their 
paws as shovels, heaving the fish out of the 
water. Having gorged themselves to re- 
pletion, they will continue the sport for the 
mere fun of the thing. When at last they 
tire of the game, they set to and romp with 
the cubs along the beach and in and out of 
the adjacent grass. 
A more comical 
spectacle than one 
of these rough-and- 
tumble family 
gambols I have 
never beheld. Both 
gun and camera, of 
course, had been 
left behind one 
morning of mom- 
ings. Had I had 
a gun with me it 
would not have 
been lifted, but 
the absence of the 
camera was a sore 
disappointment. It 
is acommon saying 
throughout the 
country that it is 
“a shame to shoot 
the bears.” To 
watch them bump 
into one another, 
tumble head-over- 
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heels and roll headlong down a mossy bank, 
picking themselves up only to be rolled over 
once more, or perhaps plunging into the river 
and coming to the surface to find their 
egress barred by their playfellows, is rather 
funnier than a circus. * 

When a bear catches sight of a human 
being he invariably gets up on his hind legs 
and waves his paws, apparently in greeting, 
the while something suspiciously like a smile 
lurks round his eyes and muzzle. Besides 
fish, they are great lovers of fruit, an abun- 
dance of which is to be found in the forests of 
the central zone. During their wanderings 
up and down the course of the rivers they 
usually keep to what are known as bear 
** corndors ’’—low tunnels through the brush- 
wood along the fringe of the forest, some of 
which extend in almost unbroken lines for 
three to four hundred miles. Several of 
these ‘‘ corridors,” made by the bears, are 
reputed to be centuries old 

During the short tropical summer the 
bears pass much of their time amongst the 
groves of wild fruit and the haunts of the 
wild honey bees. Mosquitoes in clouds 
torment them, and the antics the poor bears 
are compelled to exhibit cause little less 
amusement than the rough-and-tumble 
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A hunting party setting out. 


play already de- 
scribed. 

The “rogue” 
elephant of India 
has its counterpart 
in the giant black 
bear of Kam- 
chatka. This latter 
invariably chooses 
a solitary existence 
upon reachingacer- 
tain period ofitslife. 
Having detached 
itself from its fellows, it becomes almost exclu- 
sively carnivorous, taking heavy toll of the 
village cattle and horses, whose only stable 
the year round is the forest. Missing village 
animals are an almost daily occurrence 
during the active months of the “ rogue ” 
bear's life, and I myself have on several 
occasions seen mutilated cattle and horses 
that have managed to escape from the 
embrace of Bruin minus a few pounds of 
flesh. A favourite trick of these huge 
beasts is to jump on the back of a horse or 
cow, whereupon the wretched animal, scared 
to death, races off, until, falling through 
sheer exhaustion, it becomes an easy prey. 
When the period of hibernation comes 
round, the ‘‘ rogue’ passes it in solitude, 
the rest of the species going through their 
winter's sleep in family parties. 

All bears before settling down in their 
berlorgars are given to roaming long distances 
in the search for a convenient spot. A re- 
treat is preferred that is ready for their 
reception, such as a sandy cave near the 
river-bank, or the shelter offered by the 
‘‘shell hole ’’ formed by an uprooted tree. 
Lacking these, they will proceed to make a 
berlorgar for themselves, in the process of 


‘which they will collect and haul from a 


A small isolated village in the wilds. 


distance branches 
and_ brushwood 
with which to 
close the open- 
ings of their 
winter quarters, 
which are obliter- 
ated by the first 
fallof snow. The 
thawed patch 
above, however, 
which marks the 
breathing _ hole, 
gives them away 
should a party of 
hunters chance 
to pass the spot. 
The berlorgar 
does not consist 
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village, only 
partly devoured. 
Once only had 
the bear been 
seen, when three 
of the villagers 
were returning 
from fishing. 
They espied him 
climbing a_ hill 
some _ distance 
away. As only 
one of the party 
was armed, they 
decided that as 
the animal was 
of unusual size it 
would be better 
not to shoot, as 


merely of a single 
cavity, but pos- 
sesses a number of smaller ones branching 
off inside the main habitat. The bear, once 
aroused from sleep, makes his last stand in 
one of these reserve retreats and sells his 
coat dearly, more especially should he 
happen to be a “‘ rogue.” 

My previous experience with bear in 
Russia and Siberia was quite eclipsed by an 
ochottay or hunt in which I took part in 
Kamchatka, and which ended very tragic- 
ally. Many were the stories related by old 
hard-bitten Kamchadat and Koriak hunters 
around the camp fires, 
but few of them con- 
tained more stirring 
incident than our little 
party of four experi- 
enced. The season 
proper for bear-hunt- 
ing commences about 
the middle of August. 
It was, however, a 
week or two earlier 
that I happened to 
be staying for a few 
days in the village of 
Ozernoi. I happened 
to arrive at a period 
of unusual excitement 
-amongst the primitive 
inhabitants. It trans- 
pired that a “ rogue” 
had been more than 
usually daring in the 
vicinity of a neigh- 
bouring village, and 
had during the pre- 
vious week accounted 


The spot where Neekeetar met his fate. 


Yeffeem, “the yellow- 
eyed,” one of the 
Kamchadals who ac- 
companied the Author 
on his bear-hunting 
expedition. 


for no less than five of 
the pack horses and 
several cows, some of 
which had been dis- 
covered quite near the 


in the event of 
merely wounding 
him they would stand but little chance of 
escape. On the evening of my arrival at the 
village a party of three 
were intending to set out 
the following morning at 
the first streak of light. I 
was invited to join them, 
and accepted with alacrity, 
although warned that it 
might not turn out exactly 
a picnic. My companions 
were all Kamchadals, two 
from the village and one 
from a settlement farther 
up-river. Yeffeem, ‘‘ the 
yellow-eyed,’’ was chosen 
as leader ; the others were 
Yeggor, from Bolshiretsk, 
and Neekeetar_ Krivoi, 
“the crooked one.’’ Two 
of the best bear-dogs the 
village could boast were 
chosen to accompany us. 
Three days’ provisiéns 
were put up, and at dawn 
we set out. Two canoes 
were pushed into the 
stream, and after poling “ the crooked one,” 
for some hours we landed who was killed by 
at a spot indicated by a bear. 
Yeffeem as being a likely 

place to strike the trail from. Proceeding in 
single file through the dense vegetation of 
the forest, at every few yards having to 
jump or step over fallen trees, we disturbed 
some animal or other concealed in the long 
lush grass at almost every step. The place 
appeared to be literally alive with game. 
Here and there bears would be seen, some 
hobbling off slowly, others getting our wind 
at a distance and lolloping away at a gallop. 
To have fired at them would have alarmed. 
the country for miles around. 
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Now and then we would emerge into a 
park-like glade, and once, turning the 
shoulder of a hill, we came upon a broad 
expanse of variegated carpeting of plants 
and brilliant flowers, solid pink and scarlet, 
acres in extent. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the 
village in the vicinity of which the ‘‘ rogue ” 
had been seen, without, however, having 
come across a sign of his spoor. Setting out 
on the return march next morning, we had 
not proceeded more than a few versts when 
Neekeetar, who was in rear, gave a low 
whooping sound, whereupon the other two 
immediately dropped on their stomachs, 
J at once followed suit. Yeffeem, the guide, 
crawled to the side of Neekeetar, who ex- 
plained that he had seen the ‘ rogue ’’ some 
three hundred paces to the left, and that as 
the wind was dead against us we must lie 
low and remain quiet until he gave the signal. 
With that he half rose and retraced his steps 
along the trail we had followed. But a few 
minutes elapsed before the same peculiar 
whoop broke the stillness. Yetfeem rose 
and beckoned Yeggor and myself to follow. 
The note of the call apparently conveyed 
some special signal, for the guide left the 
trail we were on and turned into the tall 
grass, which could not have been less than 
seven feet high. In and out we wended our 
way, until we came to the brink of a reed- 
bed, where, in a crouching posture, we 
espied Neekeetar. 

It was arranged that Yeggor should 
remain with Neekeetar and that Yetteem 
and I should conceal ourselves at a point 
in the long grass some fifty yards away, on 
the edge of the forest. There was no sign 
of the bear, and I questioned my companion 
on the point. He answered with a smile 
that the bear must be near at hand, as no 
one had such a nose for a scent as ‘the 
crooked one.” 

We waited in a crouching attitude until, 
becoming impatient, ] turned to interrogate 
the guide. Just then the same low whoop, 
pitched in a pecuhar key, came down the 
wind, and Yetteem beckoned me to follow. 

Suddenly two shots rang out simultane- 
ously, followed by a faint sound of scuttling 
and the cry “ Strellyai!’’ “ Strellyai!’”’ 
(Shoot ! Shoot !) in Yefteem's voice. 

I retraced my steps towards the reed-bed 
at arun. In my haste | stumbled upon a 
hidden tree-trunk and went sprawling head 
first, my gun flying some yards ahead of 
me. Picking it up and coming out into the 
open, 1 saw one of those sights that photo- 
graph themselves indelibly on the memory. 
Right in front of me, and certainly not 
thirty yards distant, was a huge bear, 
standing on his hind legs and pawing the 
ar. I had never dreamt that a bear could 


be so imposing, so gigantic, so awe-inspiring. 
After the first gasp of astonishment I was 
able to view the scene more calmly. I now 
saw that in the immediate vicinity of the 
bear were two men, one lying on the ground 
face downwards, apparently lifeless, the 
other with his head, face, and arms splashed 
with bldod, which was gushing out of a 
wound in the bear’s side. A few yards 
away one of the dogs lay dead; the other, 
evidently wounded, was limping around the 
bear's hindquarters, yelping ceaselessly. 
My first thought was to get poor Neekeetar 
—the man who was lying helpless—away 
from the vicinity of this unequal fight be- 
tween man and beast. Although the bear 


was badly wounded it showed little or no- 


sign of giving in. The two shots I had 
heard, of course, had found their mark; the 
Kamchadal hunter never misses. I had yet 
to learn, however, that these huge animals, 
even when hit in a vital spot, rarely succumb 
to their injuries immediately. 

Yeffeem and I had only just carried 
Neekeetar into safety when a shout made us 
both turn to where the bear was rolling on 
the ground in a death-struggle with Yeggor. 
There was no time to be lost. Picking up 
my rifle, I took careful aim and fired. I 
saw the bear heave its back upwards and 
draw in its quarters; then it trembled 
violently, turned a complete somersault, 
and lay still. To my surprise, the man I 
had expected to find mortally wounded, if 
not dead, slowly raised himself and in a 
dazed fashion looked around until his gaze 
rested upon his dead opponent. Then, 
with a questioning look at me, he scrambled 
to his feet, and, putting both arms round 
my shoulders, bent his head and wept like a 
child. The poor fellow presented a sorry 
spectacle. His features were smeared with 
blood, one eye was closed, and his left cheek 
was cut open as if with a butcher's cleaver. 
With his arms round my neck I guided him 
to the soft leafy bed where lay the poor 
“crooked one.’’ How we passed that night 
in the forest, the pair of us watching our 
two grievously-wounded companions, and 
how we eventually got them to the village, 
need not be set down here. Yeggor was 
well enough to get about a day or two later, 
but poor Neckeetar was mortally wounded. 
During the five days I remained there in 
order to do what lay in my power to alleviate 
the poor fellow’s sufferings, at the risk of 
missing my last chance of getting away 
from Kamchatka before the winter set in, 
I spent most of the time in or within call of 
his humble dwelling, and when at last I had 
to say good-bye to him the angel of Death 
was already approaching, and I knew that 
ere another moon a happier hunting-ground 
would be his. 


An interesting “Q”-boat story, showing 

how the “Whortleberry” brought off a 

two-million-pound piece of salvage and 
saved a fine ship. 


OT all the naval side of the Great 

War was fighting pure and simple, 

even though cnemy submarines 
betrayed great and _ increasing 

activity during 1918. One portion of the 
duty resting on ships that flew the White 
Ensign was the rescuing of disabled merchant- 
men after they had suffered attack by under- 
water craft. ’ 

One such incident, in which the writer 
was personally concerned, seems to be worth 
recounting. 

H.M.S. Whortleberry* was a ship of a 
special type devised by the Admiralty. 
She was, indeed, the logical outcome of the 
earlier ‘'Q’”’ boats; that is to say, she was 
in reality a high-powered, heavily-armed 
destroyer below and immediately above the 
water-line, and an innocent merchant ship 
so far as her upper works and _ general 
appearance were concerned. The general 
plan concerning her and a dozen others like 
her was that they should sail in company 

. with the big mercantile convoys that were 
collected in the various rendezvous ports, 
and affect to be merchant craft pure and 
simple until a submarine closed up to attack 
the convoy, when the super ‘Q”’ would 
disclose herself in her true colours, and, it 
was to be hoped, deal effectively with the 
marauder. To aid her in her work she was 
equipped with two twenty-one-inch torpedo 
tubes, two four-inch guns, a secondary 


* The names of the vessels concerned have been altered. 
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armament of twelve-pounders, fifty depth- 
charges, and a few similar oddments which 
promised to make things lively for the Hun. 
In addition she was given a handsome turn 
of speed ; and was fitted out aft with towing 
appliances. 

It was in May, 1918, that Whortleberry 
was detailed to act as one of the escort toa 
convoy of some twenty-seven full-powered 
merchant ships which had collected at Port 
Said for the hazardous homeward run 
through the Mediterranean. This convoy 
was of extremely great value, comprising as 
it did some of the finest ships flying the Red 
Ensign; and as England was at that time 
beginning to feel the pinch of hunger and 
was also coming to a lively. apprehension of 
the enemy’s threat to starve her out, it was 
a matter of urgent importance that this 
convoy should be safely shepherded on its 
way. F 

Prior to departure Whortleberry was in- 
structed to act as “stand-by” ship. That 
is to say, in the event of a merchant ship 
being torpedoed—not by any means an 
unlikely occurrence, because the U-boat; 
seemed to get excellent information con- 
cerning the movements of these convoys— 
our task was to rush to the side of such 
torpedoed craft and do all that was in our 
power, first, to save life, and secondly to 
save ship and cargo. The torpedoing of 
one ship was not permitted to halt the 
progress of the entire convoy; orders were 
given to every ship, both of escort and 
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convoy, that, in the event of a ship being 
“ mouldied,” no notice was to be taken of 
the happening; the convoy would simply 
proceed on its route, obeying such orders as 
were given from time to time, in order that 
the enemy submarine might not secure a 
more considerable “ bag.”” 

We, in Whortleberry, would do all that lay 
in our power to minimize the result of 
Hunnish frightfulness. Accordingly, the great 
convoy set forth from Port Said, with 
destroyers, sloops, and convey  sloops— 
Whortleberry came into the latter category— 
by way of escort. The main bulk of the 
ships zigzagged steadfastly from the moment 
of clearing the swept channel; for zigzagging 
was one of the most powerful counters 
opposed to the menace of an enemy who 
had learnt great cunning in torpedo attack. 
At stated intervals—generally ten or five 
minutes—course was altered together, and 
the actual diagram of a convoy’s progress 
from port to port would look much more like 
a series of S's than a straight line. A preda- 
tory U-boat, watching the progress of such 
a convoy through its periscope, could never 
be actually certain of the precise route 
taken by its intended victims for more than 
five minutes together ; and there is not the 
smallest doubt that this system of zigzagging 
was instrumental in saving many fine ships. 
Ahead of the convoy, on either flank, and 
astern, the guarding escort ships wove a 
dizzy way in and out, quartering the waters 
in the vicinity, and maintaining a constant 
outlook for anything in the nature of a 
periscope or the track of a hurrying torpedo, 
Nine ships of varving types comprised the 
escort at the commencement, and until the 
great armada was clear of the waters in the 
neighbourhood of Port Said and Alexandria, 
and whilst the convey was actually forming 
up beyond Port Said’s swept channel, a 
swarm of motor launches and such other 
small fry buzzed recklessly over the surface 
of a shining sea, whilst seaplanes and 
* blimps "’ busied themselves in the air. 

Whortleberry’s position was on the left 
flank of the convoy at the outset ; we were 
in extremely close touch with what was, 
perhaps, the most valuable of the merchant 
ships—a magnificent ve sel] with the blue 
funnel of the Ocean SS. Company. She 
was all ten thousand tons burthen, twin- 
screwed, and capable of doing fourteen knots 
on oceasion. The evening prior to leaving 
Port Said I had met her captain—of whom 
more anon—ashore; and he had_ rather 
deplored the fact that it was deemed neces- 


sary for him to join the convoy, which must" 


inevitably adapt its speed to suit that of its 
slowest unit. 

“If they'd give me a gun for’ard, and fit 
»me with depth-charges aft,” he said, “ they 
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could do what they liked with their precious 
convoys. What's the good of having four- 
teen knots of speed when you can only use 
nine of them? I'd rather go on my own, 
even without extra guns and depth-charges, 
than form one of a lumping crowd like that.” 

However, orders were orders. The Admi- 
ralty, out of its wisdom, had decreed that 
the convoy system was the only means of 
bringing cargoes safely to England, and it 
was not for minor officials to question, 
though there is no doubt that the convoy 
system was not really popular amongst the 
men of the merchant service. 

As navigator of IWhortleberry, I promised 
the master of the Elucrades that we would 
give him and his ship special attention. 
He told me that he was carrying over five 
thousand tons of excellent China-tea, together 
with other matters, which ‘made up a total 
value, including the ship herself, of well 
over. two million pounds. This seemed too 
good a prize to fall a victim to enemy 
brutality ; and, speaking for myself, I may 
say that during the whole of the time that 
Whortleberry acted as flank escort, I main- 
tained a tireless vigil. But. nothing was 
sighted of a hostile nature whilst in the 
comparatively shoal waters off the North 
African coast : and the whole convoy swung 
across the Mediterranean towards the storm- 
raddled island of Crete without so much as 
a periscope being sighted. Three days out 
a portion of the escort left the convoy and 
returned to Alexandria. : 

It was a very satisfying sight to see the 
great convoy moving with the orderly pre- 
cision of a battle fleet on manceuvre. It 
presented an appearance of power. and 
invulnerability, and the waspish escort ships, 
dashing away from the main body, swinging 
in great sweeps over the placid sea, returning 
like eager hounds coming to heel, only to 
swing out again, promised protection of the 
most adequate description. Off Crete bad 
weather was experienced, and there was a 
submarine scare, which resulted in nothing. 
South of Malta, fresh escorts came to meet 
us, to give us added safeguards through the 
enhanced dangers of the waters about that 
island—always notorious for the prevalence 
of submarine activity. Owing to the arrival 
of these reinforcements, MW hortleberry shifted 
her position and took up station astern of 
the convoy, still maintaining her réle as 
stand-by ship. 

We were by this time on very good terms 
with the Fluciades. Each morning at dawn 
we had exchanged signals and had conveyed 
congratulations on having passed through 
the previous night without mishap. We 
ourselves had vastly admired the big mer- 
chantman’s sturdy progress, and her stolid 
indifference to the bad weather experienced 


off Crete. All said and done, it 1s not every 
day that-men can see a clean two million 
pounds trudging purposefully on their star- 
board hand. 

“She'd be a fine fat prize to pick up 
without her propellers in the Bay,’’ said our 
** dog’s body ’’—the extra lieutenant R.N.R. 
we carried as a watchkeeper—to me, eyeing 
her thoughtfully. ‘‘ Think of the salvage 
on two million! A man wouldn't need to 
go to sea again with his share of that salvage 
pocketed.”’ 

‘She might get mouldied,’’ said I. “ If 
I were a Hun U-boat skipper I know which 
packet of all this lot I’d shoot straightest 
at. And Fritz always bags the best ships 
of these convoys.” It was true—he did. 

‘There's no salvage for ships that are 
working in convoy,” said the ‘* dog’s body,” 
with a shake of his head. He was right— 
that is why we of Whortleberry are not to-day 
rolling in affluence. However, that is part 
of the story. 

The convoy passed Malta at somewhere 
about eight o’clock on a May morning. It 
was a typical Mediterranean day—barely a 
ripple on the water, a blue sky overhead, 
and a suggestion of infinite peace every- 
where. For two days we had not received 
a single ‘ allo’’—the wireless warnings of 
submarine activity in various localities. War 
seemed very far off, except for the snaky 
destroyers which flitted in and out amongst 
the great bottoms, Whorlleberry zigzagged 
assiduously in wake of the great flotilla. 
Noon came, sights were taken, and the ships’ 
positions were worked out ; strings of bunting 
appeared at each vessel’s span, as an indica- 
tion of her worked-up place on the chart. 
Having performed the necessary navigation 
by twelve-thirty, I went aft to the ward- 
room for lunch; at one o’clock I took over 
the bridge watch from the first lieutenant. 

“*T don’t believe there’s such a thing as a 
submarine in existence,”’ he said. It seemed 
ditficult to believe it. The heat and calm 
of the day were intense; the thick clouds 
of smoke from some thirty-four funnels hung 
broodingly over a sea that was like oil. 
At three o'clock I was. looking directly 
towards the Eluciades, where she steamed 
magnificently in the front line of the convoy, 
when I saw a mighty column of water rise 
up from her side. It looked for all the world 
hke a gigantic palm-tree with a widely 
splayed-out head ; at the base of the column 
showed for a brief instant a dull, smoky 
flare of reddish-yellow. 

“ He’s got it!’ I said to the leading 
signalman, who shared the bridge with me. 
There was no doubt about that; down the 
sultry air was borne the muffled knocking 
note of an exploded torpedo. At once I 
put the telegraphs to full speed ahead, and 
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rang the rattler which would summon the 
whole crew to action-stations. Half-a-dozen 
ships had promptly hoisted the pennant 
which signified that an enemy submarine 
was in sight, and as promptly, in accordance 
with instructions received, the entire convoy 
turned away eight points from its previous 
course and scattered, with the escorting 
destroyers and sloops making wide detours 
about them, quartering every fathom of the 
menaced area. 

As for Whortleberry, she made a bee-line 
for the halted Eluciades. It was the only 
thing to do: those were our orders, to be 
obeyed to the letter. For all we knew she 
might be sinking fast; in any case her 
plight was an inevitably parlous one. At 
something over twenty knots we raced to the 
As it happened, the alarm-bell in the 
C.O.’s cabin had got out of order, and he 
was entirely unaware of what was happening, 
having gone to indulge in the inevitable 
Navy afternoon “ caulk.” 

The whole ship boiled with activity. The 
decks were thrumming madly as the engineer 
officer threw off the link and opened his 
throttles to their widest ; and as our engines 
were constructed to permit of swift expansion 
to full power the speed we worked up to 
was terrific. Behind the sheltering bulwark 
plates—we were still a “Q” boat—the 
crews of the four-inchers and twelve-pounders 
grouped themselves about their pets; gun 
by gun they slammed home the cartridges 
and firing-tubes, and reported themselves as 
ready. The ratings told off to stand by the 
depth-charge releases on the bridge doubled 
to their posts.; the first lieutenant took up 
his position in the torpedo-control. 

“ Periscope two points on port bow, sir!" 
sang out a forward lookout. It showed for 
only a bare moment, but it sufficed to give 
us some idea of the destroyer’s position. 
Course was promptly altered, speed was 
increased. One hundred yards on our side 
of the spot where the periscope had been 
seen a depth-charge was dropped; we fled 
on. Almost as the muffled roar of the 
explosion of three hundred pounds of T.N.T. 
sounded, really before the surface of the 
placid sea was torn to white froth in our 
wake, another depth-charge dropped. 

In between the two high-thrown welters 
of spray something showed ; something that 
might have been a whale. Whortleberry spun 
round like a cockchafer on a pin. 

“ Enemy submarine : one thousand yards, 
bearing green nine-oh!’’ I didn't hear 
myself say the words, but I must have said 
them, because the leading signalman, in a 
voice like thunder, repeated them into the 
speaking-tube. ‘Open fire! Rapid inde- 
pendent !’’ Down crashed the concealing 
doors, and before their clamour had died 
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away the guns were barking viciously. A 
very Niagara of spray was thrown up about 
the black object that our depth-charges had 
brought up from the deeps. There was one 
distinct flash of flame, which seemed to 
indicate a definite hit ; but before we could 
make doubly sure a slcek destroyer, thirsting 
for glory, ran down towards us. 

“Proceed to torpedoed ship!’’ ran his 
flag-wagged signal “ Will attend to sub- 
marine in person.” There was only one thing 
to be done—to obey. It was not for us to 
disorganize the entire programme ; our duty 
was to stand by the crippled ship and leave 
the destruction of the submarine to others. 
The destroyer ran towards the froth and 
boil, firing smartly as she went; the sub- 
marine dived or disappeared ; more depth- 
charges were dropped; but meantime the 
C.O., wakened by the snap of our guns, had 
clambered to the bridge and taken charge. 

There were two big merchant ships lying 
motionless ahead of us. It appeared to us— 
and only a very few minutes had passed, 
remember—that both must have been hit. 
From the Eluciades a couple of lifeboats 
were moving, like exaggerated spiders on 
the smooth water; from the arrested Clan 
liner no boats had parted. These two ships 
were practically alone; the main convoy 
was disappearing in a vast cloud of thick 


“*He’'s got it!’ I said 


smoke, as ship after ship ignited her smoke- 
boxes to secure cover. But the Clan liner 
was not hit at all ; she was simply disobeying 
Naval orders, which were that all uninjured 
ships must proceed on their allotted course 
in the event of menace, and obeying the fine 
old sea tradition that a sound ship must 
inevitably stand by to succour a crippled 
ship, no matter what dangers might lurk 
and hover about, It was unquestionably 
the Eluciades that had “‘ got it ’—a twenty- 
one-inch torpedo clean in her engine-room, 
as was afterwards proved—and the explosion 
had killed six stokers and greasers, besides 
blasting a hole in her plating some forty 
feet in length by twenty-five in depth. 
Whortleberry promptly signalled the Clan 
liner and instructed her to proceed on her 
lawful occasions, if able to do so. The Clan 
boat acknowledged, and “dug out” for 
more salubrious regions. We of the Whortle- 
berry were left to tackle our problem single- 
handed now. The first thing to do was to 
discover the precise plight of the Eluciades. 
The fact that her boats had left pointed to 
her being in danger of immediate sinking. 
There was another fact to be taken into 
consideration, too: the enemy submarines 
had developed a habit of hunting in couples : 
and it was quite likely that another torpedo 
might be launched at the stricken craft, or 
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at Whortleberry. It being necessary to inquire, 
we altered course and ran close alongside 
the blue-funnel boat. 

“* Do you wish to abandon ? ” shouted our 
C.O., as we came within easy range. 

“‘ No, sir—these ships will stand at least 
one torpedo, and probably two,” answered 
the old skipper. He was sixty-five years 
old, and he wore the Distinguished Service 
Cross for gallantry in sinking an enemy sub- 
Marine in the earlier days of the war; he 
had also been specially complimented by the 
Admiralty and Lloyds on his courage in 
handling and saving another ship under 
heavy fire from enemy under-water craft. 
Few men of his age would have taken the 
risks he did. He was on Germany's Black 
List, amongst other things—he had rammed 
a submarine and sumk her before the days 
when he was provided with a gun. At sixty- 
five most regular officers of both Navy and 
Army were looking about for “ cushy” 
shore jobs out of the danger zone ;_ but this 
sturdy veteran had no thought of seeking 
the soft places. His big thought now was 
the salvation of his ship; the risk to himself 
mattered not at all. As we stopped our 
engines, with our bridge abreast his bridge, 
the skipper unburdened himself of certain 
strange oaths, condemning the eyes and 
souls of the Chinese deckhands and stokers 
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who had lowered the boats without his per- 
mission and abandoned the ship to her fate. 

‘* Order ’em back, the swine ! ”’ he shouted. 
“* Tell ’em to come back and bale her out.” 

We circled away and rounded up the boats, 
which pulled sheepishly back alongside. 
There was not the smallest doubt about it : 
the skipper of the Eluciades intended to 
stand by his ship, chance what might. We 
ran alongside again and held a shouted 
council of war. With her engines out of 
commission, the Eluciades was simply” a 
sheer hulk on the water ; and as the explosion 
had also ruined her steering gear, she was 
doubly helpless. But—she was worth two 
million pounds, and her bulkheads were 
holding. She had to be salved if it were 
humanly possible to do it. 

To tow in the ordinary way, with a 
hawser from her bow to our own stern, 
seemed the most reasonable thing to do, 
according to our own C.O.'s view of the 
matter. It was pointed out to him that 
without any steering gear the Eluciades 
would tow badly; but this possibility was 
ignored, and steps were taken to get up the 
towing gear. We ran down alongside the 
crippled ship and held a further council of 
war. No; it was not possible to steer her 
by the auxiliary gear aft, for the simple 
reason that she had no auxiliary gear at 
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all. Her boiler-room was flooded and all 
steam connections were burst; there was 
not the remotest chance of handling her 
under helm. So we got a line aboard her, 
and a string of Chinamen tailed on to it 
and hauled in our great towing hawser, 
which was made fast to the hook on our 
mainmast. Her decks were littered with 
wreckage, and in amongst this litter moved 
dozens of chattering Chinks, baling their 
hardest in the endeavour to rid the flooded 
stokehold of its inrush of water. Aft on her 
poop her gun's crew still clustered about her 
gun—which was useless, as the force of the 
explosion had broken its mounting. The 
first mate of the Fluciades came swinging 
aboard us by a line when communication 
was effected and presented himself on the 
bridge. 

“ Promise me that if you spot Fritz you'll 
give me a shot at him,” he said. That was 
the spirit of the British merchant service 
during the war. He told us exactly what 
had happened aboard: there had been no 
warning before the torpedo struck. A look- 
out had noticed a feather of spray, but 
before he could get the words out of his 
mouth the deadly missile struck home. 
Not so much as a glimpse of a periscope had 
been seen; and when we told the first mate 
that we had depth-charged something that 
might have been a U-boat he was unfeignedly 
glad. 

Communication having been made com- 
plete, we started our engines again and moved 
ahead of the Eluciades. The rope tautened, 
creaked and twanged. But we were only a 
light ship, although heavily engined ; and it 
was found impossible to get the tow in line 
behind us. It was Jike attempting to tow 
an island. 

We endeavoured to get the tow under 
control for some time, but failure was our 
portion ; and then one of us late merchant 
service officers made a suggestion that had 
not previously occurred to our R.N. com- 
mandcr. It was that we should lash. our 
ship alongside the stricken ship, after the 
fashion of a dock tug, and both tow her and 
steer her. The risk was, of course, consider- 
able ; if a submarine appeared when we were 
so closely locked together, one torpedo might 
suffice to finish both ships; but it was a 
justifiable risk, considering we were a naval 
vessel, and paid to run all hazards. Accord- 
ingly steps were taken to effect this purpose. 
We cast off the weighty tow-rope and hauled 
it in, and then ran alongside the Eluciades, 
so that our sides were touching. Just as we 
passed our first towing wire, a lookout on 
the blue funneller’s poop shouted :— 

** Periscope showing on starboard quarter.” 
We promptly disconnected, whacked up our 
engines to top speed, and set forth in chase. 
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There was a Bit of a swirl, and there was 
also a suggestion of oil on the water; we 
passed twice over the area and dropped a 
liberal present of depth-charges to keep 
I'ritz in order and to prevent him from inter- 
fering with our labours. Nothing came up 
this time, much to the disgust of the first 
mate of the Eluciades, who had stationed 
himself at our starboard four-incher—he had 
taken a short gunnery course at Whale 
Island, and believed himself capable of 
hitting a willow wand at two thousand 
yards! After quartering the waters assidu- 
ously for some time, we raced back alongside 
the Eluciades, which was. still floating 
serenely. Her captain reported that the 
bulkheads were holding splendidly. She was 
a stoutly-built ship: none might deny that. 
Had she been one of the customary jerry- 
built craft that sailed beneath. the Red 
Ensign, the force of the first explosion must 
have burst in her bulkheads as if they had 
but her stout frames and 


plates held nobly. 

The first thing that happened as we 
ranged alongside this time was that the 
captain’s servant hopped nimbly aboard us, 
caught various objects from another steward, 
and ambled to our bridge. He was a genial- 
faced Chinese boy of about seventy ; under 
one arm he carried a bottle of whisky, under 
the other a siphon; the many pockets of 
his loose garments were full of tumblers. 

“ Thought you wouldn’t mind having a 
drink at my expense,” shouted the blue 
funneller’s captain. ‘‘ It’s pre-war stuff, and 
not watered down.” We drank his very 
good health, and gave him a bit of a cheer 
for being a well-plucked British seaman..- 
Then we tied up alongside him again, and 
passed wire after wire from our bitts to his. 
Because of the risk of sighting another sub- 
marine, however, we made these ropes fast 
in such a fashion that a single blow with a 
sledge-hammer would release us. Then, as 
our port side was entirely unguarded, though 
our starboard side was bristling with guns, 
we performed a bit of work that was not laid 
down in the regulations. We unshipped our 
port four-inch gun, swung up a derrick, got 
a winch to work—I have said we were fitted 
to represent a merchant ship, even to hatches 
and steam winches—and slung the weapon 
clear from its housing on our after-deck, 
and so aboard the Eluctades. Our armourers 
and shipwrights promptly busied themselves, 
aided by the blue funneller’s engineers, and 
in next to no time they had the gun and its 
mounting bolted and clamped into place 
where it would guard the port side. 

Meantime, wireless word had been trans- 
mitted to Malta of the occurrence ; and the 
position of the two ships had also-been given. 
The screening. destroyer, having scouted 


everywhere for an hour, had now set off at 
full speed to catch up with the convoy. 

We were entirely on our own by this 
time; and as we believed that the maximum 
speed we could attain, considering the neces- 
sity for safe-guarding the Eluciades with 
open bulkheads, was five knots, we main- 
tained about as careful a lookout for further 
submarines as ever was maintained, I should 
imagine. It was a somewhat trying time, 
because we had ocular evidence constantly 
before our eyes of the havoc that could be 
wrought by an enemy torpedo ; we had only 
to look over the side to see the gaping hole 
in the Eluciades’ plating. We were also 
aware that Whortleberry was a wartime ship, 
slammed together in a hurry, and about as 
strong as a biscuit-box, with four hundred 
rounds of four-inch ammunition in her 
magazines, and a considerable number of 
depth-charges about her. However, it was 
not the smallest use piling imagined horror 
on real discomfort; so we tested all the 
towing gear very thoroughly, and started 
up the engines. At fifty revolutions we 
could do nothing; at seventy we began to 
move ahead; at a hundred we got our 
huge, unwieldy salvage well started, with a 
pleasant gurgling wake behind her. By this 
time it was approaching sunset : a glorious 
sunset it was, with the sky looking like the 
inside of a pearl-shell, and the sun itself 
disappearing below the horizon like a vast, 
distorted ball of crimson flame. 

“Periscope three points on starboard 
bow!”’ shouted a lookout, chokingly, just 
as our powerful engines were warming to 
their work. ‘‘ Torpedo coming!” yelped 
another lookout. There was a thin line 
of bubbles with just a suspicion of foam 
about them. That line was moving at an 
enormous speed directly towards our boiler- 
room. 

* Full speed ! ”’ shouted our C.O.  ‘‘ Stand 
by to slip!’’ The men armed with mauls, 
already told off for the duty, swung back 
their weighty hammers ; we heard the breech- 
blocks of the starboard guns clash home. 
Number One, in his torpedo control, was 
shouting directions to his torpedo gunners 
in the forward flat, when all of a sudden the 
streak ceased, and a porpoise broke surface ! 
It was a sudden change from the sublime 
to the ridiculous; but there was still the 
reported periscope to investigate. It lurked 
there, about a thousand yards away, plain 
against the sunset glare—an unmistakable 
periscope, if ever we'd seen one. 

“Slip!” said the C.O., and the hammers 
clanged ; we leaped forward like a meteor. 
It was not a periscope, as it happened ; it 
was simply a small wooden case that had 
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been ripped almost to shavings by some 
explosion ; but two fragments had remained 
jointed together, and an upright projected 
above the surface. But just to make 
sure we dropped another depth-charge and 
stirred up the hither deeps, to warn any 
lurking Fritz that we were prepared for 
the worst he could do; and then, after a 
swinging search, ran back to the Eluciades, 
to find her men clustered: eagerly about 
the gun we had lent them, and _ staring 
whole-heartedly in the direction whence we 
had come. 

So there was all the hauling and the 
toiling to be done over again; but it was 
done and well done; and once again we 
quickened speed as the hawsers and wires 
tautened, and plugged away towards Valetta. 
Night came down upon us as we went; a 
breeze sprang up and the sea grew white- 
capped and increasingly formidable; but 
we had two millions’ worth of ship and cargo 
lashed tautly to us, and we were not in a 
mood to relinquish our prize. We slipped 
rope and cork fenders between ship and ship 
to take the chafe of the growingly-uneasy 
motion ; and we made anxious inquiries as 
to how the bulkheads were standing the 
increasing strain. 

“She'll hold out all right,” explained the 
veteran captain of our tow. “ The mate’s 
down there now with a gang, shoring the 
bulkhead up.” And the worth of the work 
was proved when we handed over the 
stricken Eluciades to the tugs that came 
out to meet us later, when almost within hail 
of our port. Two sleek destroyers had 
answered our wireless call meantime; and 
after picking us up an hour after midnight, 
formed a swift-moving screen between our- 
selves and our tow and possible attack; so 
that, soon after the dawn broke, we had the 
sweet satisfaction of knowing that once 
again we had outwitted the destructive Hun. 
It seems reasonable to believe that had the 
weather not kept fine, the British Isles might 
have been the poorer by the loss of enough 
tea to fill many million teacups; to say 
nothing of the many other valuable com- 
modities carried by our salvage. Further, 
the Empire was the better off for a big and 
sturdy ship that only needed repairs in her 
engine-room to make her as ready to fill the 
hungry mouths of England as ever. So we 
had no cause to regret the issue of our bit 
of salvage work. Anyhow, it was better 
than slamming one of our own torpedoes 
into the ship to save her from the enemy ! 
There is a story told—but that is one of the 
unmentioned secrets of the war ! 

And not a single case of tea was even 
spoilt ! 
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Crestost Adventure 


CONQUEST 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, ¢ i] 
Author of “The Complete Mountaineer,” ‘‘ Mountain | 


Adventures at Home and Abroad,” etc., etc. 


As most of our readers are aware, the Alpine Club and the 
Royal Geographical Society have united their forces in an 
attempt to negotiate the ascent of Mount Everest, the hitherto 
unscaled Himalayan peak which is believed to be the highest 
mountain in the world. Very little is known about this five- 
miles-high giant, and the difficulties of reaching its summit, 
as the Author points out, present far more problems than the 
journeys to the Poles. Mr. Abraham illustrates his article with y 
some most impressive photographs. 


world have heard with a thrill that 
the ascent of Mount Everest is to be 
attempted. Until the present time 
even the base of this great mountain, 
which is situated on the huge Himalayan 
barrier between Nepal and Tibet, has been 
untrodden by the foot of white man. In 
fact, very few, if any, have seen its actual 


CS Britons throughout the 


summit, and the nearest point from which 
it has been surveyed is nearly fifty miles 
away. Until quite recently, permission to 
enter the ‘' Forbidden Land ”’ of Tibet has 
been refused, but after years of endeavour 
the Alpine Club and the Royal Geographical 
Society have at last persuaded the Indian 
Government to remove the ban. 

To the natives the towering white mass is 
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an object of worship and reverence, and the 
visit of white men to Jomo Kang Kar—‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Snows ’’—may be resented. 
This is the first of the dangers to be overcome. 
On the other hand, in recent times the 
Nepalese Sherpas have helped most success- 
fully in the attack on other great peaks, and 
show great keenness, strength, and skill. If 
these coolics are willing to tackle the Ne- 
palese mountains a serious difficulty will be 
overcome. The vastness of Mount Everest 
and its vassal peaks—thousands of them 
unclimbed, and few of them even mapped— 
justify the coming expedition being called 
the greatest adventure in the world. It is 
undoubtedly a vastly more difficult under- 
taking than the journey to the Poles. 

This “ great unknown ”’ is situated in a 
region of snow-crowned monarchs and mag- 
nificent, deep-set valleys, some fertile, others 
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wild and remote, where tremendous ava- 
lanches and raging storms are still busy in 
the making of the world. Avalanches and 
storms, by the way, are two of the greatest 
dangers to be encountered in the Himalayas. 
A monster avalanche sometimes sweeps 
down into a deep valley and literally wipes 
out everything in its vicinity. Lives have 
been lost half a mile away from the actual 
falling débris—due, doubtless, to the tre- 
mendous disturbance of air pressure. 

Yet the other and apparently milder form 
of avalanche will form a much more insidious 
danger. The disaster whereby four lives 
were lost in 1905 on Kangchenjunga (28,150 
feet), the third highest known peak, showed. 
how loose snow peeling off a steep slope may 
carry a party down to destruction. There 
has been more than one narrow escape 
in this respect in the Himalaya, and my 
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staff's description of his 

ride on an avalanche is 

most thrilling. This 

well-known mountaineer > 
has done more to solve 
the problem as to 
whether Mount Everest 
can be climbed than 
any other man. Others 
claim to have gained 
higher levels, but they 
failed to reach the 
actual summit. Our 
countryman has climbed 
the highest peak yet 
surmounted, which is 
Trisul (23.406 feet), in 
the Gahrwal Himalayas. 
Also, with the two 
Italian guides, Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, 
he reached’ a greater 
height on Gurla Mand- 
hata (25,350 feet). 

The guides claimed 
that the record for alti- 
tude had been broken, 
but the Englishman 
jokingly said that this 
referred to the baro- 
meter. Luckily nothing 
more serious was 
broken, for the party. 
were hurled a thousand 
feet down a huge snow 
slope and, enfolded in 
the snowy incubus, 
flung over several big 
cliffs, to land finally 
on the crest of the 
avalanche when it came 
to rest on more level 
slopes. 

Despite this rough handling and the loss 
of some equipment they attacked the 
Gurla next day, after passing a hard, un- 
comfortable night, disagreeing with Gold- 
smith’s traveller when he said :— 


Though the rocky summits frown, 
These rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 


Great heat affected them, and slow progress 
was made up to a height of 23,000 feet. 
There a hole was dug in the snow and 
another night spent—the height of their bed 
and the lowness of the temperature being 
both unusual. Human beings have never 
slept at such an elevation before or since, 
yet no serious discomfort was felt, and 
Dr. Longstaft has reasonably argued that if 
men can’ thus camp at such a height the 
chances for Mount Everest are favourable. 

Next morning the difficulty of finding a 
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The Himalayas. the highest mountains in the world—telephotographed 
from near the Nepalese border, a hundred miles away. 


route and the extreme cold forced the 
plucky party to return within about a 
thousand feet of the summit. So said the 
guides, but the amateur, with characteristic 
modesty and true British sportsmanship, 
disagreed and claimed no record in the way 
of altitude. 

This slight story may give some idea of 
the perils and stresses of the heights, but if 
bad weather be added a grim fight for exist- 
ence ensues. It is a terrible experience to 
be caught on some high mountain by sudden 
storms which may last for days, weeks, or 
even months. One Himalayan expedition 
was defeated at comparatively low level by 
a snowfall which lasted thirteen weeks— 
surely a record in its way. Even Mont 
Blanc’s annals tell a tragic tale of bad 
weather. The worst disaster was to the 
Bean-McCorkindale-Randall party of eleven 
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climbers who were caught near the summit 
and all perished. Yet this was in earlier 
times; forewarned is forearmed, and the 
Mount Everest expedition will be well pre- 
pared to meet the storm-fiend. 

Under the leadership of Colonel Howard 
Bury, whose wide knowledge of Himalayan 
travel is unsurpassed, the pioneers are to go 
this year from Darjeeling over the passes into 
Tibet. There they will explore the ap- 
proaches to the mountain and find, if possible, 
a suitable way to attack the great white 
pyramid. Next year a real attempt may be 
made. Hundreds of coolies will be required, 
and up through the zone of oak, rhododendron, 
and fir to the lonely wilds of ice and snow a 
way will be made. A series of camps will 
be formed, each like the rung of a gigantic 
ladder placed up the frozen steeps. Success 
will depend largely on the organization of 
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these details, and the older and more 
experienced mountaineers would doubtless 
find their true work here. Youth is bound to 
come out on the top at great altitudes, and 
ere the 20,000 foot level is gained, the direst 
enemy of the lofty aspirant will take its toll. 

This is the mysterious illness known as 
‘* mountain sickness,” due largely to the low 
air pressure. At sea-level the barometer 
stands at thirty ‘inches ; five miles high, on 
Mount Everest, it would sink to nine inches. 
Flying men call the trouble “ sky-feyer,” 
and down on the levels the discomfort is 
easily forgotten, but trudging upwards 
’midst the eternal snows in that land of 
glittering whiteness the cloudless, purple- 
black dome of heaven seems like a weight 
on one’s throbbing head. The world is 
grey nothingness far below. The sun shines 
down mercilessly through the thin air; 
every forward step is 
a struggle; limbs feel 
heavy as Jead, and exer- 
tion makes the lungs 
gasp unavailingly for 
more and more of the 
thin air, so lacking in 
oxygen; the heart pants 
painfully, and at each 
beat one’s head feels the 
sledge-hammer-like blows 
until strong men curse 
that deathly surrounding 
silence which seems to 
exaggerate the internal 
uproar. Progress is re- 
tarded to two or three 
steps a minute. The 
slightest haste means 
sickness and utter col- 
lapse, whilst ever present 
is the temptation to de- 
scend, for only down- 
wards lies relief. 

Soft snow conditions, 
still air, and lack of 
physical fitness aggra- 
vate the trouble, but 
some notable climbs 
have been made with- 
out encountering much 
privation. The sporting 
ascent to near the top of 
Kabru (24,015 feet) in 
1883, by W. W. Graham 
and Emile Boss, with 
Kaufmann as guide, was 
remarkable in that no 
mention was made of 
low pressure troubles. 
In fact, as this was the 
altitude record until 


Below the ice-bound cliffs of Kangchenjunga—the third highest 


mountain in the world. 


quite recently, some 
Claimants to high 


\ 
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distinction urged this omission against the 
genuineness of Graham's tour de force. They 
suggested that another peak had been climbed, 
but those best able to judge do not doubt the 
Englishman's story. 

A notable feature of this was the prospect 
near the summit. There was a marvellous 


The Queen of the Himalayas—the great peak of Siniolchum, reputed to be inaccessible. 


outlook upon the giants of the Himalaya. 
In the distance, less than seventy miles away, 
lay Mount Everest, and Graham pointed it, 
out to his companions as the “ highest: 
mountain in the world.” 

“That cannot be,” Boss replied; “‘ those 
are higher,’” and he indicated two peaks 
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junga at a height of 20,343 
feet, by the illfated ex- 
plorers of 1905. 

The loftiest climb so far 
recorded was made by the 
Duke of the -Abruzzi’s ex- 
pedition in 1909. After a 
fruitless attempt on Mount 
Godwin-Austen, or K2, in 
the Karakorums — the 
world’s second highest peak 
(28,250 feet)— they finally 
attacked Bride Peak. The 
level gained was nearly 
24,500 feet, or about 700 
feet below the summit. 
Bad weather and ava- 
lanches caused defeat. 
Mountain sickness was 
practically never felt. Con- 
sidering the great things 
expected of this lavishly 
equipped organization with 
its skilful leaders, the result 
was disappointing. 

After all it is the final 
4,500 feet climb of Mount 
Everest which will prove 
the supreme, test. Can 
man undertake exertion— 
or even move —at this 
terrific height ? Mature and 
expert advice suggests that 
aeroplanes will be almost 
useless in the thin air 
through lack of control. 
Yet, even if unable to land 
on the great upper snow 
plateau, supplies might be 
dropped and useful obser- 
vation may be possible. 


“Like flies on a great white wall”—a scene characteristic of 


the Himalayan ice world. 


which rose far above the second and more 
distant range. The party agreed with this, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker has also mentioned 
these unknown, unmeasured heights, whilst 
Dr. Longstaff’s more recent discoveries also 
tend to the chances that those who penetrate 
the inner sanctuaries of the snows may find 
still more gigantic masses to scale. 

In 1907 Kabru was visited again by two 
Norwegians, Messrs. Monrad Aas and C. W. 
Rubenson. From the other side the summit 
was almost gained, but adverse conditions 
prevailed, mountain sickness caused trouble, 
and one of the party lost some toes by frost- 
bite. Though ill-equipped and very short of 
food, they spent nearly a fortnight in camps 
at a height of 19,600 feet and, unlike others, 
suffered no ill effects from a long stav at 
great altitudes. Probably the highest fixed 
base camp yet established was on Kangchen- 


The latest survey raises 
the height of Mount Everest 
from 29,002 to 29,141 feet. 
The odd numbers are amusing when errors 
of refraction are remembered. Aeroplanes 
with special pilots have reached about 
36,000 feet above sea-level, but on account 
of the sudden uprush oxygen cylinders are 
required above 20,000 feet or even lower, and 
the pilot usually suffers considerably. This 
does not affect thé problem for the climber, 
who, as he slowly mounts, becomes gradually 
acclimatized to the heights and instinctively 
adapts himself to the extremely quick 
breathing necessary. 

The Nepalese coolies are not so seriously 
affected by altitude as Europeans, and with 
these men, properly trained, success is more 
likely. With a few notable exceptions the 
past treatment of coolies has not been very 
successful. A sort of unofficial cempulsion 
has been used, and one party who visited the 
Karakorums found on arrival at the village 
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where coolies were expected that all the 
natives had disappeared. They had climbed 
the heights above the place, whence they 
hurled stones and. abuse on their would-be 
patrons! Cvolies usually have a rough life 
on the ice, and they mostly dread the ex- 
perience. For the Everest expedition they 
will need recognition as human beings and 
deserve proper equipment. It is not well to 
dress oneself as a Polar bear, push skywards 
into the frozen wilds, and expect the scantily- 
clad, ill-prepared natives to become enthusi- 
astic. If this fact is recognized a great point 
is gained. 

As regards the climbers themselves, the 
men who have to wage the grim fight with 
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much was learnt concerning equipment and 
organization, and the supreme test for fitness 
was to be able to run at fair speed up the 
last three hundred feet of Mont Blanc. 
This proved possible, and those who expect 
to stand on the crest of Mount Everest need 
not leave Europe unless they .can do this. 
The trial would save great expense, prevent 
untold dangers to all concerned, and more 
than likely save valuable lives. 

Much® will eventually depend on the 
mountain itself. If serious difficulties are 
encountered on the very roof of the world, 
conquest will be impossible, but there are 
distinct prospects of easy slopes leading 
summitwards on the side facing Tibet. 


A high camp in the Himalayas at 18,000 feet. 


fate and fortune on that alabaster dome, 
where storms shriek and whirl almost un- 
ceasingly, must possess the utmost perfection 
of body and mind. They must be of great 
strength and possess enough will power to 
battle bravely to the bitter end. The 
writer’s expedition to the Himalayas with 
Owen Glynne Jones was unfortunately 
spoiled by the death of that greatest of 
British climbers on the Dent Blanche. Yet 


Given the right men, with suitable weather 
conditions and a liberal share of good 
fortune, ‘Our Lady of the Snows” wiil 
yield to brave endeavour. Great will be the 
fight, but still greater the rewards of those 
who tread those virgin heights ; and though 
years may pass without success, the spirit of 
the eternal snows must prevail and the 
secret of the world’s uttermost altitude will 
eventually be reveaied. 


4, JOSEPH 
GOLLOMB - 


Mlustrated by 
£.VERPILLEUR 


EANNE DE LA COUR once tried 
her hand at writing fiction. She 
failed. Which proves both how 


vastly different life is from_ fiction, 
and also how amazingly like good fiction 
life can sometimes be, especially among 
French criminals. For, after failing at 
writing, Jeanne de la Cour concocted a plot 
such as would make any writer of fiction 
green with envy. Then she proceeded to 
five it. And were it not for the Paris police, 
she, the brilliant villainess of the plot, would 
have continued to appear to an admiring 
world as the tender-hearted heroine of the 
amazing story which the Paris police told 
me. The other features of the play were a 
wounded pigeon, two infatuated victims of 
Jeanne’s charms, a vial of vitriol, and a 
masked ball at the Opera in Paris. 

To get a proper idea of Jeanne’s amazing 
character it 1s worth while going back to her 
childhood in Paris, where she was born of 
humble folk, her father being a printer and 
her mother a_ vegetable pedlar. Jeanne 
was a slender little beauty with an aristo- 
cratic air and a haughty, imperious temper. 
A baroness, who noticed the proud child in 
shabby clothing standing aloof from the 
other children in the poor district where 


* Mr. Golomb writes: Tbave based this narrative on (1) 
HOB, Irving's Book of Remarkable Criminals,’ (2) Monsieur 
Goron’s ‘Les Fein es Crimmelles" M. Goron was Chef de 

Cour affair. (3) Informa. 


cq. Sons-chef du Police 
T vouch for the fact 
That the stury isa correct and faithful transcript of the facts 
T bave collected.” 


forgot the uncanny cleverness of the French 
police.* 


they played, became interested and adopted 
her. All the snob in Jeanne responded to 
the new environment. Forgetting her 
parents, still living in the market district of 
Paris, Jeanne refused to play with another 
child of humble origin, saying :— 

“The daughter of a baroness cannot play 
with the daughter of a wine-merchant ! " 

Poetic justice overtook the little snob. 
When she turned eleven her parents claimed 
their daughter. She was old enough to 
help them earn a living; so she was sent 
out by them on the boulevards to peddle 
gingerbread. Now, the boulevards of Paris 
are not the very best school for an attractive- 
looking girl, as Jeanne was. The result was 
that by the time she was eighteen her beauty 
was anything but unsophisticated. 

She then tried marriage. But her hus- 
band, a grocer by the name of Gras, found 
her too difficult a partner, and their quarrels 
resulted in complete shipwreck of their 
marriage craft. Gras died, and she was 
again faced with the problem of what to do 
with her life. She tried business; but her 
rivals, men, drove her into bankruptcy. She 
tried acting. The critics—men, and most 
of her audience, men again—ridiculed her 
efforts. She speculated on the stock market ; 
and men she never saw manipulated things 
so that she lost her last cent. She tried her 
hand at writing; but the editors, men once 
more, threw her stuff into the waste-paper 
basket. 

Then Jeanne Amenaide Brecourt—that 
was her name at this time—sat back to take 
a good look at this world of men that was 
frustrating her every effort. There was a 
wicked look in her half-closed black eyes. 
Her pale face was a study in hatred. Her 
lips, full and perfect, took cn a smile that 
boded ill for any man she had anything to do 
with thereafter. And she whispered to herself 
that she was going to get even with men. 
To her sister, the only human being she 
ever cared for, she wrote at this time :— 

“Tam going to make men love me. In 
retum I shall make them suffer. They 
have made me see life as only dust and 
lies. So much the worse for the men who 
getin my way! They shall be mere stepping- 
stones to me. As soon’as they begin to 
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“«@ Jeanne closed the window and kept the bird a prisoner.” 


fail or are played out, I shall put them 
scornfully aside. Society is a vast chess- 
board, men the pawns, some white, some 
black; and I shall move them as I please, 
and break them when they bore me!” 

She took the name of Jeanne de la Cour, 
posed successfully as a baroness, and began 
her new career. One young man, a German, 
she drove to suicide. Another she induced 
to take drugs until he died. A third she 
drove into insanity, and later mercifully he 


died, too. Of the first she wrote to her 
sister, ‘‘One less German in Paris!" Of 
the second, ‘“‘ It was bound to happen. He 
had no moderation.” Of the third she spoke 
as a “ fool who, in spite of all I did to him, 
still respected women.” 

But life was taking its toll of Jeanne also. 
In order to lead men, many men, on the 
road to destruction, she had to travel the 
dangerous road herself. The result was that 
her own health was shattered and she had 
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to enter a sanatorium for a time. When she 
had somewhat recovered the doctors ordered 
her to go to Vittel, a French health resort, 
where the fashionable sick and idle go to be 
restored to health. 

Here the wounded pigeon entered the 
story. There is a gentle sport much in 
vogue at some of these resorts which con- 
sists of shooting at live pigeons. It is 
played something like this: You dress in 
the smartest shooting garb of the current 
fashion and repair to the club where the 
noble sport is the social event of the season. 
There a perfect grass semicircle has been 
cultivated, and most carefully adapted to the 
sport. Like the sticks of a fan, there radiate 
from where you stand lines of cement, each 
terminating about thirty feet from you in a 
closed wooden box. You bring to your 
shoulder the butt of a costly gun, loaded in 
both barrels with hundreds of bird-shot. 
At the proper instant an attendant in livery 
at your side pulls a string. This opens a 
trap-door in the box thirty feet away from 
you. The glimpse of sky which is thus 
offered tempts a pigeon, which had been 
imprisoned there, to fly up towards it. At 
the moment that the pigeon flics up into the 
air you pull the triggers of both barrels and 
the pigeon drops fluttering to the ground, 
to the polite patter of applause from 
fashionably-dressed ladies and gentlemen in 
the gallery. A hunting dog of purest breed 
then trots out to the pigeon, takes it in his 
mouth, and brings it back to you. This 
completes the pleasant episode. You then 
turn to the next box and the .process is 
repeated. Champions have made such perfect 
scores as a thousand pigeons killed out of a 
thousand shot at. 

But occasionally a ‘sportsman ”’ fails. 
One such failure permitted a pigeon to escape 
from the shooting grounds with only a 
smashed beak, a broken wing, and bits of 
shot lodged elsewhere in his otherwise unhurt 
body. By a freak of fortune he flew into 
the room of Jeanne de la Cour. Something 
strange stirred in the heart of this woman for 
once—a feeling of pity. Softly murmuring, 
she approached the bird, which tried to fly 
out of the window again. But Jeanne closed 
the window and kept the bird a prisoner 
until it was nearly dead of starvation, Then 


? 


she offered it crumbs and water, which the” 


bird ate and drank. Little by little the 
creature lost its fear of Jeanne, allowed her 
to care for its wounds, accepted its nursing, 
and thrived. Jeanne lavished attention on 
the bird. But she wrote to her sister :— 
“For the moment his little heart is full of 
gratitude. Every time I enter the room his 
wings flutter with joy. But it is still only 
gratitude, not love. As yet I have neither 
touched nor kissed him. I am waiting for 
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him to make the first advance. All day my 
window is open for him to fly away if he 
wishes. But his strength is as yet unequal 
to it. When he needs me no longer, how- 
ever, I know he will take his leave. For he 
is male, and in his heart of hearts lives the 
ingratitude of the male . . 

The idle world at Vittel was agitated by 
this act of Jeanne’s. It threw the sojourners 
into two camps—those who, inspired by her 
kindness to the bird, agitated for the abolition 
of pigeon shooting, and those who opposed 
the campaign. The only outcome, however, 
was that Jeanne gained the name of “ The 
Charmer.” . 

The compliment was due to her treatment 
of the bird, and less, increasingly less, to her 
physical charms, as Jeanne bitterly reflected. 
For she was now forty years old. The gifts 
of beauty with which Nature had spoiled her 
were fading. Her hair was. turning grey; 
her figure had no longer its slender grace. 
Her eyes had lost their fire. Men, too, were 
noticing these things; in a few years she 
would cease to attract even the undiscriminat- 
ing. Then would come shabbiness, poverty, 
and a return to the wretched surroundings 
of her childhood—but with what a difference ! 
Not the uncharted, romantic vista of youth, 
but a very clearly-visualized old age in 
degradation. If Jeanne de la Cour meant 
to escape that prospect she would have to 
act quickly, she told herself. 

It was at this time that she met George 
de Ja Pierre. He was a young man of 
twenty, rich, romantic, idle, sentimental, and 
not well versed in character or life. He was 
ideal prey for Jeanne. She brought to bear 
on him all the skill at her command. She 
was thoughtful and tender; she was play- 
mate and counsellor; she inspired him with 
ambition, but saw to it that those ambitions 
did not exclude her from his scheme of life. 
Indeed, the plans she drew for him had a 
prominent place for her, if they were not 
actually dependent on her for success. 
Whether they were or not, George began to 
feel that not only his ambition but_ his 
happiness depended on Jeanne. He fell in 
love with her with the abandon of which 
only youth at twenty is capable. 

His parents lived in the country, he with 
them. But he came to Paris frequently, 
now that there was Jeanne there to draw him. 
For three years there continued between 
them a more lasting and sincere relation than 
one would expect from such a union. 

George wrote to her :— 

“It is enough for me that you love me, 
because I don’t weary you; and I, I love 
you with all my heart. I cannot ‘bear to 
leave you. We will live happily together. 
You will always love me truly; and as for 
me, my loving care will ever protect you. 


I don’t know what would become of me if I 
did not feel that your love watched over me. 
Your form is ever before my eyes ; I wish I 
could enshrine your pure heart in gold and 
crystal.”’ 

But Jeanne was no fool about life and 
character, as George was. She knew that in 
time George's parents, who knew of the 
affair between them, would break it off and 
marry him to some worthy young woman of 
means and respectability. If Jeanne meant 
to hold on to her spar she would have to 
secure him to her with some bond more 
permanent than the passing first love of a 
youth for a woman not in his social class, 
Marriage was out of the question. His 
money was in the hands of his parents, who 
would cut him off instantly if he married her. 
What, then, could she do ? 

A visit to a friend of hers about this time 
gave Jeanne her inspiration. This friend 
was a former ballet dancer, but, being of 
Jeanne’s age, was also faced with the 
perennial problem of the woman whose 
livelihood depends on her youth and who is 
no longer young. Jeanne was visiting her 
for the first time for some vears and did not 
know her circumstances. She was surprised, 
therefore, to see her friend lead a young man 
by the hand into the room. He was blind. 
With touching tenderness the former ballet 
dancer guided him to a seat on the sofa, 
acted as eyes and hands for him, and in 
every way sought to make up to him for the 
cruelty of the fate which had mutilated him. 

“* Her wounded pigeon! ”’ Jeanne said to 
herself. 

When the two women were alone the 
former dancer explained her situation. 

‘Like you, 1 am past forty,” she said. 
“My youth has gone. My hair is turning 
gtey. I shall soon be cast adrift on the sea 
of life, a pathetic wreck. This boy is a 
providential spar to which I mean to cling. 
1 need him, he needs me. For, poor fellow, 
no young girl of his class would marry a 
blind man. And I shall soon be out of 
reach of want.” 

“Yes, and your lover will never see you 
grow old!” Jeanne added, deep in thought. 

She went home that dav with her mind 
seething. If only she could secure George 
de la Pierre as the ballet dancer had secured 
her young man ! 

If only she could make him her wounded 
pigeon, with the difference that the pigeon 
would never recover his wings to fly away 
with ! 

As she was pondering this problem there 
te-entered her life a man named Maurice 
Natali. It was an echo of childhood days. 
As a poor boyste had fallen violently in love 
with Jeanne when she was as poor as he. 
But she had spurned him then as she had 
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spurned the wine-merchant’s child with 
whom ‘a baroness’s daughter ”’ could not 
play. Maurice had never outgrown his love 
for the girl of his childhood’s days, the more 
so as she developed into a beauty of the 
social world and lived in an atmosphere of 
luxury that dazzled the humble workman in 
the oil refinery, which he became. He 
married, had two children, became a widower. 
But his enraptured gaze still followed the 
career of Jeanne de la Cour. 

Jeanne was a little touched at this 
fidelity; but her feeling for Maurice was 
not love. So she let him dance attendance 
on her; spend his Sundays in tending her 
fire, fetching and carrying for her, and acting 
generally as a domestic servant. Maurice 
willingly became her slave in the hope that 
some day he would be her beloved. She 
saw to it that Maurice knew nothing of 
George de la Pierre, or George of Maurice. 

When she came home from her visit to 
her friend, the former ballet dancer, Jeanne 
sent for Maurice. He came and took his 
place at her feet. She stroked his hair. 

““Do you love me, Maurice?” she asked, 
softly. 

He caught her hand and pressed it to his 
cheeks. Words failed him, Jeanne’s eyes 
were scanning the future. Only an hour 
before she had found on her return a letter 
from George, in which he wrote :— 

“TI cannot bear leaving you, and I don't 
mean to. But I am depressed by difficulties 
with my family. It is not about money or 
business, but about something which I can 
communicate to you only verbally.” 

“* Will you do something for me, Maurice ?” 
she murmured. 

“ Anything!” 

She paused. 

“IT want to clean some copper,’’ she went 
on. ‘ Will you get me a little vial of 
vitriol?” 

“Ts that all you want me to do?” he 
asked, surprised. 

‘‘ For the present.” 

Maurice brought her the vitriol. Mean- 
while she wrote to George asking him to come 
to Paris and to take her to the masked ball 
at the Opera on the thirteenth. 

He wrote back, surprised at her request : 
“TI don't understand why you are so anxious 
to go to such a disreputable affair. However, 
if you have set your heart on it, I will take 

ou.” 

7 For some reason, however, he felt an 
oppression he could not define. His brother 
remarked it. George himself wrote to Jeanne: 
“IT am depressed with some presentiment of 
evil I cannot explain. You can’t imagine 
what horrid thoughts possess me. I think, 
however, that when I am with you I shall 
be less sad.” 
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On the afternoon of the dance Jeanne sent 
another message to Maurice, taking him away 
from his work. When he came he found her 
apparently in the depths of despair. 

“* What is it ?’’ he cried. 

Then Jeanne told him a story. She had 
for years, and at great sacrifices, been saving 
a little sum of money with which to buy 
shelter in her old age, she said. But a 
young scoundrel. who had won her affections 
and confidence had swindled her out of her 
precious savings. He still pretended that 
the money was not lost, but she knew better. 
She had not dared to tax him with the 
swindle ; for as long as there was any hope 
that he might be telling the truth about the 
money she had to pretend to believe 
him. 

But this afternoon he had written her a 
letter which told her between the lines that 
she would learn the bitter truth that night. 
He was coming to Paris to take her to the 
masked ball at the Opera—though she had 
no heart for it, ahe said. Then he would 
accompany her to her rooms. On the way 
home he wowd probably tell her that her 
money was lost in speculation. And at her 


door he would say good-bye to her for ever, . 


and with him would go her hope for shelter 
in her old age. 

“The unspeakable cried 
Maurice. 

Jeanne cried a little. 

“It was he who has kept me from you!” 
she whispered. 

Maurice was beside himself. She watched 
him tramp agitatedly up and down the room. 

“ Maurice !"’ she whispered. “I want 
revenge! I am weak. He is young and 
strong. What canI do?” 

“ T will see to it | ’’ Maurice cried, clenching 
his fists. 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Pshaw! A fist fight? A brawl? And 
you think that will be enough to make me 
forget my shelterless old age! And _ will 
that be sufficient to satisfy you for the love 
he has kept me from giving you? For until 
Iam revenged on him I will have no thoughts 
or feeling or room in my heart for you!” 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
demanded. 

She took out of her bosom a little vial, 
which he recognized as the one which he had 
brought her filled with vitriol. Carefully 
uncorking it she let a few drops fall on the 


scoundrel |” 


floor, The wicked liquid burned its course 
through the wood. Maurice drew back 
appalled. 


“No, Jeanne, no!’ he stammered. 

“Yes, Maurice—even if I have to do it 
myself!’ she cried. “I will do it and go to 
prison immediately and gladly. Life has 
nothing else that I care about if I am robbed 
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of this revenge. And there is no price I 
will not pay to have it!" 

The poor workman suffered the tortures 
of the lost. Then, exhausted with the 
struggle, he sank to her feet. 

“* T will do it,” he whispered. 

She bent down and kissed him for the first 
time. 

“You had better hide in the inner room,’ 
she said, softly. ‘‘ He may be here at any 
moment. Look through the keyhole so 
that you can recognize him when we come 
back from the ball late at night, Then hide 
in the courtyard: He and I will pass the 
shadowy corner near the pavilion. I will 
stay behind a little to hold the gate open for 
you to escape by. Be brave, and I shall be 
yours oly. 

George came soon after, in fancy dress. 
‘He had recovered his spirits, and at the sight 
of Jeanne in the costume of Columbine, her 
hair covered with a golden wig, her faded 
face bright with cosmetics, her eyes shining 
with excitement, he exclaimed with delight. 
Maurice, in the inner room, spying on 
him through the keyhole, saw him kiss 
Jeanne. 

George and Jeanne departed soon after 
and Maurice took up his vigil. The hours 
passed interminably. Toward two-in the 
morning, however, he heard wheels. They 
were back from the ball! There was no 
moon in the sky. Maurice went down into 
the courtyard and crouched in the shadow 
of the pavilion. He heard Jeanne pause at 
the gate, holding it open. He saw George 
approach the spot where the driveway was 
darkest. 

For an instant poor George wondered who 
the figure in the shadow, might ‘be. The 
next moment the vitriol was in his eyes. His 
screams awoke the neighbourhood. 

Maurice dashed out of the gate and escaped. 
Jeanne ran to George. 

““My beloved!” she cried. ~ “‘ Oh, what 
has happened to you ?”” 

She took him to her rooms and sent for 
the doctors. They came and pronounced 
that George would be blind for life and his 
face disfigured. 

“IT will be his eyes and nurse as long as he 
needs me!’ Jeanne declared, with deep 
emotion. ‘‘ My wounded pigeon!” 

George’s family came and tried to take him 
away. She would not let them approach him. 

“The doctors say that the least emotion 
will be dangerous to him!’ she said—for 
once truthfully. 

She stayed up thirty nights to care for 
him. George clung to her devotion as she 
clung to him. 

Then it was that the polige of Paris came. 
Courteous, sympathetic M. Mace, the chiet 
of the detective service at that time, ques- 


ve Evy —/4t¢>— 


“The wicked liquid burned its course through the wood. Maurice drew back appalled.” 


tioned the young man with delicate tact. 
What enemies had he ? M. Mace asked the 
young man. 

“None,” replied George. ‘‘ It was some 
wretched Mistake. But I want no prosecu- 
tion, no publicity, All I want is to be left 


alone with my brave and devoted nurse and 
be spared the excitement of having to contend 
with my family. They want to take me 
away from this woman, whom I love dearly, 
and who has proved to be the one human 
being in the world for me!” 
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M. Mace looked thoughtfully at Jeanne. 
He knew something of her past. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, courteously, ‘“ I 
don’t want to distress M. de la Pierre any 
longer by discussing the future. But won't 
you come and see me at the Prefecture of 
Police to-morrow morning? This problem 
of his family should really be talked over a 
little.” 

“He can’t spare me for a minute,” she 
Teplied. 

M. Mace stood up and beckoned to her to 
come out of the room with him. There was 
something in his eyes that brought obedience. 
She approached, though defiantly. 

From his portfolio M. Mace took out a 
package of letters. Jeanne turned a little 
pale when she saw them. He showed them 
to her one by one. They had been found by 
the police during a secret search in a little 
drawer in her praying-stool, There was a 
card from a lover who had killed himself. 
It read :— 

“ Jeanne, in the flush of my youth I die 
because of you.—M.’’ There were also 
letters from victims of her attempts at 
blackmail. There were bills for purchases 
of the drug hasheesh, to which she was 
addicted. There were evidences of her 
varied and sullied past. 

““ Will you come to see me at the Prefecture 
to-morrow ? ” M. Mace repeated. 

She looked at him calmly. 

““ What are they quoting P. L. M. shares 
at on the Bourse to-day?’ she asked, 
indifferently. ‘‘I am not interested in 
anything else.”” 

M. Mace went back to George. 

“T am under the painful necessity of 
letting you know the true nature of this 
woman whom you prefer to your family,” 
he said. . 

Then he read to George what he had 
found in Jeanne’s prie-dieu. From Jeanne 
came no great agitation. She knew her 
man. Nor was M. Mace himself greatly 
surprised at the effect, though he was, of 
course, somewhat disappointed. 

“‘It makes no difference to me!” cried 
George. ‘‘ It is not what she was but what 
she is that concerns me. And she is the 
most loyal woman in the world to me!” 

‘“ Nevertheless,”” said M. Mace, slowly, 
“there is something in her immediate past 
that will distress you, M. de la Pierre. And 
I don’t want to distress you any more than 
Ihave. She can save you that discomfort if 
she will consent to come to the Prefecture 
to-morrow morning. Will you, Mademoiselle 
Jeanne?” 

She laughed at him. 

Whereupon M. Mace went on gravely :— 
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“M. de la Pierre, you must prepare 
yourself for a painful surprise. We, the 
police, have been engaged on this case long 
before to-day. One of our men has been 
concealed in this house from the first day 
of your injury. He found these clues to her 
character in the prie-diew, indications which 
have apparently made no impression on you. 
But he also heard you ask Jeanne to go to 
your room in Paris and bring a certain 
package of letters which she would find in 
your des ” 

M. Mace saw Pierre and Jeanne start. 

“She did so. You asked her to throw 
them into the fire. You heard the sound of 
the package falling into the hearth. Then 
you heard her reach into the fire with the 
tongs. ‘What are you doing ?’ you asked. 
‘I am poking them into the flames,’ she 
replied. But it was not true, M. de la Pierre. 
She was taking those letters out. She had 
read them without your knowledge. She 
knew that they implicated a woman who 
loved you, a woman of social standing, 
whose reputation could be blasted by those 
letters. That awas why you wanted them 
destroyed. You wanted to save that woman 
from the danger of having these letters 
found. Jeanne de la Cour kept them.. If 
ever you should tire of her she meant to use 
these half-burned letters as a club over. you. 
I have them here. I am showing them. 
Jeanne seems greatly distressed.” 

The young man leaped to his feet with a 
heart-breaking cry. At last there was no 
doubting the character of the woman he had 
loved. She was as bad, as scheming, as 
heartless as her past. 

“‘ Those letters: ”’ he stammered. 

“You may trust our discretion,” M. Mace 
interrupted, gently. ‘‘ Will you go back to 
your family ?” 

The young man staggered out of the room 
on the arm of one of M. Mace’s aides. The 
chief turned to the young woman. 

““ You were seen in the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise meeting with a woman,” he said, 
sternly. ‘‘ We arrested that ‘woman’ and 
found it to be Maurice Natali. He has 
confessed. Come!” 

Thereupon Jeanne tried to shoot herself, 
but M. Mace caught her hand. Later, while 
awaiting trial in prison, she tried it again, 
and was again frustrated. 

Maurice Natali was credited with ex- 
tenuating circumstances and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. Jeanne de la Cour 
was found guilty in the full degree and con- 
demned to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
Clever and imaginative as had been her plot, 
it was met and matched by the cleverness 
and the imagination of the Paris police. 


Though the outside worid 
has heard very little about 
it, China has been in the 
throes of civil war for 
several years, and hostilities 
only ceased quite recently. 
The North imposed a re- 


publican government upon 
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seven hundred miles from 


Chin- Chow to Hankow, 
where they could get a 
‘train. The only transport 
consists of native boats on 
the .rivers and Sedan-chairs 
on land. This racy narrative 
describes their adventurous 
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objected, and_ protracted Vv capture by the Southerners, 


fighting ensued between the 

two factions. Mrs. Forbes and a girl friend 
found themselves at Canton, anxious to get 
to Peking, but there were no steamers 
available going north. They therefore decided 
to essay the risky overland journey of some 


UR boat was moored a short distance 
from the bank, so the wounded were 
laid, or arranged themselves, in rows 
upon the flat stretch of mud between 

the straggling grey houses of the village and 
the river. There was a slight pause while 
we gazed at each other with interest, not 
unmixed with horror. Then our interpreter 
gave one long howl of terror and dived head 
first into a pile of rugs at the farthest 
end of the craft, whence he emerged no 
more till nightfall. At the same time a 
procession of little grey figures waded into 
the stream, carrying maimed forms, who 
were unceremoniously bundled on to oyr 
narrow deck. Then began a lot of polite 
bowing and smiling and pointing to our 
“ Red Cross ’’ flag. 

My companion briskly took command of 
the situation, and the first patient was 
hauled into our only chair, We had a few 
bandages—gifts from the kindly mission- 
aries in Chin-Chow—some cold cream and 
soap, together with scissors, needles, and a 
very little boracic powder. We cut the 
bandages into six-inch lengths and set the 
amazed cook to boil relays of water, but the 
patients had a strong objection to coming 
into contact with it. They insisted on our 
continually washing our hands, with vague 
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their escape and attempt to 
join the Northerners, and their final three- 
hundred-mile flight through a country ravaged 
by wandering bands of brigands. Very few 
women have undergone such experiences and 
come through safely. 


memories, perhaps, of a sojourn in a mission 
hospital, but they intensely disliked having 
any water applied to themselves. 

The first sufferer displayed a gaping fiesh- 
wound artistically smeared with some strong- 
smelling black stuff, and watched us stoically 
while we daubed and bandaged, but the 
second had a bullet lurking near a bone, and 
strongly disliked having it taken out with 
nail-scissors, It was a sickening business. 
There were terrible wounds that left us help- 
less, there was gangrene beyond hope of 
recovery, and there were broken bones 
which we tried to set, using every available 
stick and spar. One longed for morphia to 
still the pain our clumsy efforts caused. 
Worst of all, there were terrible skin diseases 
that we could not cope with. However, we 
washed and worked till the gentle dark came 
on and our eyes ached and our hands shook, 
and we wondered whether we worked for 
our lives as well as theirs. There was some 
grumbling on the part of the most ignorant 
because pain did not cease immediately, but 
for the most part they were grateful, and 
chin-chinned pathetically as they were 
carried or hobbled away, 

Our cook had succeeded in getting wood, 
so we apathetically boiled rice and tea, but 
we were too tired and sick to trouble about 
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the fowls, who clucked despondently under 
the deck. We were just thinking of kicking 
the interpreter out of the rugs, when a 
bunch of fantastic scarlet lanterns appeared 
in a gap between the houses and came 
swinging down the shore, to pause at the 
water's edge, while three figures waded 
towards us. A flood of unintelligible Chinese, 
interspersed with many bows and smiles and 
wavings towards the silent village, left us 
completely at a loss till a quavering little 
voice emerged from the bundle in the corner : 
‘Askee you go house with them. One 
velly sick. They say he die, but I thinkee 
you die too!” 


AN ERRAND OF MERCY. 

In spite of this cheerful prognostication, a 
refusal was impossible, so my companion, 
being more proficient in first aid, gathered 
up our few remaining supplies and was 
politely carried ashore by two soldiers. I 
think it was as I saw her disappear with the 
bright toy lanterns into the gloom of the 
village that I first began to realize what a 
mad journey we were engaged.on. When 
the soldiers stopped gambling on the bridge 
of boats and the last discordant dispute died 
into silence, when the mist came upon the 
river and only a wailing death-cry or the 
tramp of some hesitating sentry on the bank 
broke the stillness, and she did not return, I 
began to know the much-abused word, 
“fear.” I learned afterwards that when 
they reached the cobbled street an armed 
guard had slipped silently out of the shadows 
and, surrounded by this, they marched past 
barrack and temple through a shuttered, 
deserted town to a house somewhat bigger 
than the rest. Two of the guard accom- 
panied the volunteer nurse through a couple 
of untidy courts and down a narrow, evil- 
smelling passage into the usual Chinese room, 
dark and bare, where; on a few mats piled 
on an opium couch, lay a soldier who was 
evidently in great pain. A bullet had lodged 
in the tibia; the wound was poisoned and 
swollen. Half delirious, he could scarcely 
bear to be touched, and was far beyond her 
help. Yet there were two naked bayonets 
behind her, and frowning, sullen faces 
watched with pitiful hope. 

No persuasion could have induced the 
terrificd interpreter to leave the boat, so my 
companion could not even explain her needs. 
One of the soldiers brought water, and she 
tried to clean the wound a little. She laid 
the man in the best possible position, gave 
him all the aspirin we had, and then, appalled 
at her uselessness, indicated by signs that 
nothing more was possible. But they would 
not let her go. The ‘‘ foreign devil”? stood 
for their friend's one chance of life. Very 
politely they urged on her the necessity of 
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doing something. They brought more water 
and offered it to her. It was a ghastly situa- 
tion, Every touch tortured the man on the 
couch, and the soldiers behind her were 
growing restless. Feeling that she must at 
least appear to work, the unfortunate volun- 
teer began poulticing the wound with rags 
soaked in warm water. As this did no 
visible harm, and kept the audience con- 
tented, she was obliged to continue the pro- 
cess for a couple of hours, when the torpor 
that precedes death mercifuly took the 
patient and his nurse was allowed to 
retire. 

By this time I had decided that immediate 
action was necessary, and, with a revolver 
held to his head, had literally pushed the 
interpreter into the water, with the intention 
of dragging him into the town on a relief 
expedition. When I had forced his shiver- 
ing form off the boat and plunged in after 
him, the most ridiculous scene ensued, for he 
flung himself on his knees in about three feet 
of water, clutched me round the legs, and 
buried his face in my skirt. I thought he 
would drown rather than move, and I did 
not dare to pull him up for fear of losing my 
balance and wetting my precious revolver, so 
I kicked out with one heavy nailed boot, and 
presently a choking, dripping face appeared 
above the surface and wailed appeals to be 
left behind. I don’t know how this ludicrous 
affair would have ended, had not the scarlet 
lanterns reappeared between the curly-eaved 
houses. The interpreter even stopped strug- 
gling while we anxiously searched for a 
glimpse of my friend's tattered white skirt. 
Presently it appeared, and the interpreter 
scuttled back to the boat, while my com- 
panion, arrived at the bank, remarked 
amazedly to me: * Are you bathing, or have 
you gone mad ?”” 

We actually slept that night, though I 
didn’t even trouble to remove my soaked 
boots and skirt, but 4 a.m. found us up and 
full of plans. The cook was too torpid to 
cook rice, so we tried the four last eggs. The 
first two were bad, and my companion 
couldn't even face a good one after the smell, 
so I left her with some water and rice and 
went ashore to see the general, who had 
returned from ‘looking at the battle.’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE GENERAL. 

He was a fat man, and he was divided 
between his intense dislike of exertion and 
his desire to be polite. Possibly a hatred of 
foreigners and a fear of complications with 
powers unknown complicated his emotion. 
He came out of his grey house and sat in a 
chair in a mulberry-garden. I sat opposite 
him, and drank bitter green tea. With 
every cup I put forward a new argument as 
to why we should be allowed to proceed, but 


I have grave 
doupbts as to 
whether theshiver- 
ing interpreter 
gave voice to 
them. My longest 
and most persuas- 
ive sentence was 
cut down by him 
into a few halting 
words, all of which 
concerned, I am 
sure, our immedi- 
ate and rapid re- 
turn. The general 
politely requested 
us to make the vil- 
lage our home till 
the end of the war! 
I regretted our in- 
ability to comply 
with his request, 
and pointed out 
that we werevitally 
important to the 
Constitution of 
England and must 
get through to 
Han-Kow at once. 
‘*Velly bad men 
there,” countered 
he, through the in- 
terpreter, waving 
a pudgy hand 


vaguely towards 
the hills. ‘If you 
gettee killed makee 


velly much 
trouble.”’ 

We explained that 
we were all quite 
used to war in 
Europe, and tried 
to give him the im- 
pression that the 
tide of battle waged 
from Piccadilly to 
Hyde Park and 
that aeroplanes 
flitted engagingly 
to rest on our 
toofs after drop- 
ping bombs on the 
enemy at our doors. He was distinctly 
interested in the aeroplanes, but his only 
reply to our request was: ‘‘ You get killed in 
your country, velly good ; but here too much 
money cost.” 

I returned despondent to the boat, and 
the day passed without incident except that 
I broke our last two plates and my com- 
panion upset our rickety improvised table 
and smashed a glass. This caused more 
bitterness than the affairs of life and death. 
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“ With a revolver held to his head, I literally pushed the interpreter into 
the water.” 


We renewed our struggle with the general 
in vain, and then the interpreter disappeared. 
We thought he had gone for good, and 
wondered apathetically what premium an 
enterprising insurance company would accept 
us at, but he reappeared at night almost 
cheerful and, with much mystery, told us 
that he had discovered a newly-converted 
Christian merchant who was most anxious to 
leave the neighbourhood at once. Apparently 
this man knew a route which would eventually 
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lead us by unknown byways to Heng-sha. 
His plan was that we should leave the 
river by night and creep round the village, 
whose southern side was unprotected. He 
could secure chairs and bearers, without 
raising suspicion, on the plea of taking his 
family south, They would meet us at a 
given place, and before the army woke to 
the fact of our disappearance we should be 
ten miles away and our direction unknown. 
There would doubtless be advance parties 
to be coped with, but he was sketchy as to 
details. Our part was to insure him pro- 
tection from the stray brigands who pillaged 
between the two armies, and he trusted to our 
amazing flags to impress the Northern van- 
guard with asufticiently high idea of ourimpor- 
tance to prevent any stray shooting at sight. 

The plan sounded feasible, and we arranged 
to meet the conspirator on the following day. 
He appeared at sunrise, in beautiful purple 
silk, his white hands hidden in long, em- 
broidered sleeves. Ostensibly he came to 
offer hospitality to co-religionists, In reality 
he was shivering for his own safety. “ I will 
not have a chair,’’ he said. ‘1 will walk 
with you, so that I appear a seryant. I will 
wear cheap coolie dress.”” 

It all sounded very doubtful. All chairs 
and bearers had been commandeered by the 
army. We had no idea where the outposts 
were stationed. Of course, there were no 
roads, but we knew that the two main paths 
north were strongly guarded and we should 
have no chance of getting through. We had 
proved that the Chinese soldier is unbribable. 
At Chin-Chow a Chinese clerk had drawn us 
a wonderful map, which made the country 
look like the intestines of some strange 
animal, We studied this with hope, and 
came to the conclusion that we might manage 
to creep right round the Southerners, whose 
main force was on the left bank of the river. 
The chief dangers would be brigands and the 
possibility of being caught between two 
advancing parties and becoming the bone 
of contention. 

While the merchant searched discreetly 
for chairs and the interpreter ransacked the 
town for provisions, we appeared to resign 
ourselves to a prolonged stay at Yum-shing. 
We asked the general for materials, and 
started rigging up a better shelter over our 
deck. The cook had long ago given up 
requesting to go back. He now followed 
us at every step, and never allowed us out of 
his sight. I blamed myself frightfully for bring- 
ing him, but hoped that much money would 
later on recompense him for his fears. The 
interpreter was never really in much danger, 
for he was a Hunanese and kin to the people 
of the country and to many of the soldiers, 

It was arranged that we should slip away 
between 1 and 2 a.m.—the only hour ofthe 
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hight at which the Chinese really sleeps. The 
interpreter had produced rice, eggs (wh:ch we 
hard-boiled), and a sort of flinty sponge-cake. 
As only'two chairs were available, we decided 
to leave all our belongings behind except 
what we could easily carry ourselves if neces- 
sary. I was certain the bearers would desert 
us if there were any danger, and it would be 
useless to be hampered by baggage: We 
therefore contented ourselves with a rug 
each, food, a few cartridges for my revolver, 
a cooking tin, the flags from which our re- 
tainers refused to be parted, and—most im- 
portant of all—a despatch case containing 
heavy rolls of nickel and silver money. 

As soon as we had eaten our evening rice 
we tried to sleep, reminding ourselves that 
we shouldn’t get such a chance again for some 
time, but the attempt was not very success- 
ful. When I did fall into a disturbed doze 
the cook woke me to throbbing panic by a 
particularly realistic nightmare, to which I 
would have been infinitely more sympathetic 
had I known how soon it was to become cruel 
fact. When we'd convinced him that he 
wasn’t yet beheaded it was time to start, and 
we waded silently ashore. A little delay was 
caused by the cook’s efforts to catch the two 
fowls, who were horribly active and clucked 
noisily. I urged him to kill them, but he 
wouldn't, and a sleepy ‘* cluck ’’ sounded at 
inconvenient moments thereafter, 


A DASH FOR FREEDOM. 

Luckily it was a dark night, or-we couldn’t 
have escaped observation from the bridge; 
but the houses were indistinguishable, and 
we went too far back up the river before we 
dared turn inland and attempt to work 
round the village, thus losing considerable 
time. It was a nightmare walk. There was 
no path, and we continually fell off mud- 
banks into wet rice fields. We crawled 
through tangles of briers, stumbled into un- 
savoury rubbish-heaps, and came up against 
walls beyond which might be sleeping sol- 
diery. A dozen times the interpreter lost 
the way, which had been carefully shown 
him the previous day. 

When a pariah dog barked we suffered 
agonies of apprehension, and a few forlom 
corpses lying out on the bank where they 
had been shot appeared to us as resting 
sentries. We wasted more time outflanking 
them. The interpreter had veritable cat's 
eyes, otherwise we should never have 
reached the trysting-place. As it was, we 
arrived an hour late and were surprised to 
find two exceedingly rickety chairs and half- 
a-dozen frightened coolies still waiting for us. 
There were no signs of the merchant. A 
long, whispered colloquy ensued, and the 
bearers vouchsafed the supposition that our 
friend had lost his nerve at the last moment. 


The wretched interpreter collapsed alto- 
gether at. this suggestion, but we were deter- 
mined to go on at all costs. One or two of 
the coolies had been to Heng-sha, and, after 
a great deal of discussion, they agreed that 


they might be able to find the way across 
country, but we couldn’t get them to start 
till dawn was breaking pale across the woods 
and there was no further hope of seeing the 
merchant. Chill mist was lying low on the 
Tice fields as we started out into the grey, 
rainy gloom. At first progress was intoler- 
Vol. xlvii.- -10. 


“My companion, surrounded by bayonets, was extricating herself from the chair.” 
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ably slow. We deputed the most intelligent 


coolie to act as guide, and he hesitatingly 
picked his way along odd little tracks 
between high thorn-covered banks or patches 
of cultivated ground, where an occasional 


buffalo might be seen wallowing unheeded 
in the crops. Sometimes we cautiously 
penetrated into small copses, where there 
was a sweet scent of pink dog-roses. The 
whole country seemed deserted and intensely 
peaceful until, at the edge of a wood, we came 
upon an overturned cart and two or three 
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tumbled, blue-bloused forms, hornbly muti- 
lated. 

We didn't speak much after this. The 
country had taken on a new aspect, and 
behind each bush and bank we imagined 
the sinister presence of death and torture. 
The cook clung to my chair, and sometimes 
his fingers strayed up to clutch my skirt 
pathetically. The interpreter’s trousers were 
no longer spotless—he had fallen into several 
refuse heaps during our night walk, and 
appeared a dowdy, begrimed little atom as 
he plodded along, gazing intently in front of 
him. Whenever the path broadened we 
made a détour and hoped we were still keep- 
ing the right direction. Though sick with 
hunger, we dare not wait to eat properly, 
but I munched a hard-boiled egg. 

Hope had begun to inspire us anew, when 
suddenly a rise in the land showed us a few 
houses just ahead. They looked absolutely 
deserted, As a broad stream cut off pro- 
gress to the right, and leftwards lay the river 
and destruction, we had to risk it. Goading 
on our literally shaking coolies, we bore down 
upon the village. 

I drew out a French motor licence with a 
red seal, and an English passport, highly 
decorative, which I had always reserved in 
the hope of impressing the illiterate Chinese, 
who dearly love something official-looking 
and colourful. It was a lucky thought, for 
the instant we turned into the main path we 
saw a crowd of prisoners, with hands bound 
behind them, tied to posts or tree-trunks, 
while a guard lounged lazily at the open 
doors of a barn-like structure, I instantly 
decided that our only chance was to pretend 
we had every right to be travelling along that 
particular road, so, violently prodding my 
anguished bearers with my umbrella to 
make them proceed, I assumed my most 
haughty air. With the flags attached to our 
chairs fluttering in the breeze, we bore 
rapidly down on the astonished guard. He 
recovered enough of his wits to challenge us, 
but before his officer could emerge from the 
depths of the shed, where he was drinking 
green tea, the little cavalcade had passed on, 
waving with infinite importance our inade- 
quate documents, 

Our coolies started to amble as soon as we 
were out of sight, but at the bridge across 
the stream were stationed half-a-dozen more 
soldiers. Feeling that a moment’s delay 
would be our ruin, since the officer behind us 
had probably by this time dispatched some- 
one to fetch us back, I seized my revolver 
and pointed with it to the beautiful red seal 
of the Gallic motor licence, while I ordered 
the interpreter to say that the officer in the 
village had recognized our right to proceed 
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and that I would stand no interference. One 
of the usual erdless discussions would have 
ensued had it not been for the obvious power 
of my Colt. 

The cook was shaking like a jelly, so I 
leaped out of the chair, bundled him into it, 
and ordered the whole procession majestically 
on, waved the sentries out of the way, and 
stolidly marched through them. The bluff 
succeeded for the moment, and we had great 
hopes that the worst was over, because, how- 
ever much the Southerners might wish to get 
us back, they dare not sweep out far beyond 
their own lines for fear of the advancing 
Northerners, We imagined that, except for 
a few scouting parties, we were now beyond 
the scope of their army—but we were wrong. 


CAPTURED ! 

A rapid mile through green, fertile country, 
and just as we were talking cheerfully of 
breakfast in the shelter of a thin belt of trees 
by the roadside, we literally fell across a line 
of prostrate forms, waiting, rifle to shoulder, 
to fire across the low-lying fields in front. 
The first chair had actually got through 
before a scream from my _ companion, 
‘“‘ They’re murdering the cook ! ’’ brought me 
up panting. To the left a Maxim com- 
manded the plain, and the muzzles of other 
machine-guns protruded from brushwood 
farther away. A clever entanglement of 
branches hid a double row of grey-clad 
soldiers. Some of these had dragged the 
cook from his chair, not too gently, for a 
trickle of red showed on his livid skin. My 
companion, surrounded by bayonets, was 
extricating herself from the chair, which the 
coolies had flung down at sight of the am- 
bush. I remember she pulled out the Red 
Cross flag and seated herself placidly under 
it on a heap of stones. The interpreter was 
dragged along to the officer, who watched 
the scene with the utmost calm. 

I rushed to the aid of the cook, gesticulat- 
ing wildly with my passport. He gave a 
sort of gurgle and flopped across my feet. 
Pulling him up, I tried to get him away from 
the wreck of our belongings, which the 
soldiers were turning over with interest. He 
showed unexpected reluctance. ‘‘Me no 
likee leave him chicken!’ he wailed, and I 
discovered that the two miserable fowls had 
hung head downwards under my chair all 
through that long march ! 

The apparent importance of little things 
restored our sense of humour, and we sat 
down to wait while our fate was discussed. 
Soon the coolies stopped howling and _re- 
turned to trance-like indifference, while I 
began to feel infinitely remote and utterly 
bored ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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An amusing story of a remedy 
that proved worse than the 
disease. “It is my first attempt 
at anything funny,” writes Mr. 
Fagan, “and I have related it 
just as it happened.” 
I a law, but it was not 
till a few years ago, 
towards the end of my 
farming experience, that I 
became acquainted with it. 
For half a century it 
must have lain a dead 
letter, till at last some 
official old fogey of inquisi- 
tive mind, rooting among 
dusty pigeon - holes, un- 
earthed it from forgotten 


Government archives. 
“ Halloa!’” he 


SUPPOSE there al- 
ways had been such 


said, 


“Four shouting boys and a goat shot over 
the ten-foot sand-cliff and rolled on to the 
beach in a fighting tangle.” 


“here’s a law. Let’s enforce it!’ And 
enforced it was, with a vengeance. It 
became suddenly, furiously operative. 
Scotch-thistle, ragwort, prickly-pear, gorse, 


and blackberry. were 
declared =“ noxious 
weeds.”” Blackberry 
was specially anath- 
ema, and woe betide 
the unfortunate 
farmer on whose land 
even a vestige of the 
accursed thing | was 
discovered. He was 
not likely to forget it. 
They turned the full 


weight of the new- 
found law on him, 
and the wretched 


delinquent was har- 
ried, prosecuted, pur- 
sued, and mulcted in 
fines, till he could 
not call his persecuted soul his own. The 
merest seedling bush was enough; and that 
was how the Inspector caught me one fine day 
on a surprise visit. He found a healthy 
clump of the wretched stuff in the stony 
corner of the orchard, down by the creek. 

He was a ‘dour chiel,” that Inspector, 
but his face lit up with unholy glee when he 
saw it. 

‘Aha!’ he cried. ‘‘ Blackberry!” 

It was manna to his inspectorial soul. 

“* What do you mean by it ? ’’ he continued. 
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“You know the law. 
fifty pounds.” 

In vain I expostulated. In vain IJ put it 
to him that Old Bill Crow, the boys, and 
myself had already broken our hearts over 
the thing. We had dug and delved a hundred 
times to get it out. We had grubbed among 
the stones and broken our nails on the rocks 
in chase of its elusive root-tendrils. As soon 
as we got it down, it was up again in a month, 
hydra-headed, with fifty new shoots in place 
of one cut down. Old Sisyphus’s job was 
nothing to it. 

No good. I was met with the uitimatum : 
“ Fifty pounds fine now. And eradicate the 
pest or take the consequences,” 

“ Hang it!’ I burst out. 
just told you it’s impossible ? 
expect me to do about it?” 

“Get a goat,” snapped the Inspector. 


This will cost you 


“ Haven't I 
What do you 
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ever, The boys, joined by young Dick 
Marchant, started ashore to get the goat. 
Meanwhile, I lay down in the boat to 
wait and rest. Distant noises drifted down- 
wind from the hills—shouts, the bleating 
of strange animals, and sounds of strife. 
Fainter and fainter grew the clamour, as 
the chase penetrated inland, and 1 fell into 
a doze. 

I woke to a noise of riot and earthquake. 
Four shouting boys and a goat, all snarled 
in a knot, shot over the ten-fuot sand-cliff 
and rolled on to the beach in a fighting 
tangle. Each youngster had got a hold on 
one of the goat's legs, and each hung to his 
grip like a bulldog. I shouted, “ Stick to 
him,.lads!”’ sprang up, rushed to join the 
combat, and fell in turn upon the devoted 
goat. Numbers and weight foiled it, and in 
two minutes we had it trussed and helpless 


“There was a wicked look in the creature’s eye.” 


Get a goat.” 
and rode away. 

A goat ? Sheep and cattle we knew well. 
Some of us had hunted kangaroo and wallaby. 
Some were on nodding terms with the emu 
and the kiwi, and old Ned Striven claimed to 
have once seenamoa! Butagoat! There 
was not a man in the settlement who had 
ever had the luck to meet the animal. Jim 
Burton said he had read about them. Sort 
of Biblical characters—sheep to the right, 
goats to the left, you know, which, after all, 
was not very helpful. 

At long last I heard of aman on the other 
side of the bay who had once owned a pair 
of goats. Whether he had any now my 
informant could not say. It was worth 
inquiring into, so the boys and I took boat 
and pulled over to interview him. 

We found him a fat individual, with a 
Jarge smile. Had he a goat for sale? Yes. 
There were four or five on the hill behind the 
house, and he would let us have one for 
three pounds ten. If I would send my three 
boys ashore, he would send his son Dick 
along, and, together, they would find no 
difficulty in driving a goat into the yard and 
securing it. 

“ Quiet ?”’ I asked. 

* As a lamb,” replied Marchant. 

The day was hot. It had been a long pull 


Then he called for his horse 


its legs secured with strips of strong flax 
leaves. 

Between the thwarts, on the boat’s bottom- 
boards, the goat lay comfortably enough and 
chewed its cud, as we started on the home- 
ward way. There was a wicked look in the 
creature’s eye, however, and I by no means 
shared old Marchant’s optimism as to its 
quietness, 

Down the channel of Kaiwaka deep a tidy 
little breeze blew up, with a nasty sea. 
Whips of spray came inboard over the gun- 
wale as the boat swung into it to the drive 
of our four oars. I was at the stroke oar, 
pulling hard against the wind, when suddenly, 
with no warning at all, a battering-ram took 
me in the small of the back. It knocked me 
clean off the thwart, and then something 
jumped on me with four feet and dug sharp- 
pointed hoofs into my ribs. 

It was that infernal goat! It had managed 
to nibble its lashings, had kicked itself free, 
and proceeded to take charge. Having done 
with me, the horned terror drove from end 
to end of the boat in a wild rush. It downed 
the three boys right and left, and in a 
moment pandemonium reigned. 

The boat, unguided, fell away into the 
trough of the sea and rolled like a Dutch 
galliot, and the goat concluded to take charge. 
It did its best to heave us overboard, and 
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“The horned terror drove from end‘to end in a wild rush. It downed the three boys 


right and left, and in a moment pandemonium reigned. 


nearly succeeded. It was a ticklish five 
minutes. More than once we came within 
an inch of foundering, till Jim, collaring low, 
grabbed a hind leg and succeeded in tripping 
the brute. 

At the end of a mad scramble in the wash 
of the bilge-water the goat was finally 
partially secured, but remained undefeated. 
There was just 
sufficient lashing 
remaining to tie 
its hind legs; all 
the rest had gone 
overboard in the 
mad _ stramash. 
It was finally ar- 
ranged that I 
should sit in the 
stern-sheets and 
hold the animal 
round the neck, 
lest it should 
break loose again 
and scuttle the 
ship, while the 
three boys pulled 
the boat the re- 
mainder of the 
fifteen-mile jour- 
ney home. 

Behold me, 
then, seated in 
a cramped posi- 
tion in a frail 
craft, on a raging 
sea, embracing a 
goat between 
my _ knees, the 
animal’s fore- 
legs over my 
shoulders and 
my own arms 


storm. From 


“For two mortal hours my voice mingled with the 


‘Rule, Britannia,’ 
Diddle,’ I gave it my whele répert 


gripped affectionately round its body. It 
was an unenviable position. The brute 
made persistent efforts to butt me in the eye. 
My cap was knocked off, to vanish in the 
waves. The animal browsed at my whiskers 
and seemed bent on sampling my ear. 
More than once, with a herculean heave of 
its fettered hindquarters, it succeeded in 
lifting me clean 
out of my seat, 
and more than 
once, too, it al- 
most managed 
to send us both 
overboard, 
‘Exasperated 
at last, I was 
about to wash 
my hands of the 
beast, heave it 
bodily into the 
sea and have 
done with it, 
when “ Sing to 
it, Dad,” panted 
one of the boys, 
as he tugged 
hard at the oar, 
Happy thought! 
“Music hath 
charms,” etc., 
and I lifted up 
my voice in the 
night and sang. 
Now, I am 
nothing but the 
most ordinary of 
vocalists. My 
friends will not 
even allow me as 
much as_ that. 


to ‘Hey Diddle 
But it is a fact 


oire.”” 
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that as long as I 
kept going, that 
goat lay in my 
arms, quiet as a 
lamb. Did the 
serenade halt for 
one second, on the 
instant the brute 
recommenced its 
violence and tried 
to wrestle me 
overboard. 

For two mortal 
hours my voice 
mingled with the 
storm. From 
“Rule, Britannia” 
to ‘ Hey Diddle 
Diddle,” I gave it 
my whole réper- 
torre. The words 
did not matter, 
but the ditty that 
most appealed to 
the creature's 
fancy was ‘‘ Mary-Had a Little Lamb.” If 
I sang that touching ballad once, I sang 
it a hundred times, and it was with a 
throat like a limekiln that I at last stepped 
out at the landing and, carrying the goat 
ashore, locked it safely in the woodhouse 
for the night. Next morning it was intro- 
duced to the blackberry. 

Now the theory of goat and blackberry is 
this. You tether the animal securely in the 
middle of a bush and tell it to eat it. There 
is supposed to be a poison about the mouth 
of a goat that is fatal to blackberries, and 
presently the plant dies. Of course the 
goat does not like it; it prefers a daintier 
diet. But that is just the point. The 
anchored animal succumbs to hunger. Star- 
vation lends sauce to unappetizing provender, 
and even a goat would sooner eat blackberry 
than die. 

Alas for the fate that makes hay of the 


“Nothing 


“The goat was loose and engaged in a one-sided 
game with the new cattle-pup.” 


best of theories |! 
In our case the 
doctrine was 
quickly exploded ; 
the goat knocked 
the bottom out 
of it the first 
night. 

All went well in 
the day-time, the 
beast even tenta- 
tively nibbling a 
leaf or two, and 
we congratulated 
ourselves at 
having at last 
found a cure for 
the blackberry 
pest. 

Next morning 
we woke to 


sounds of strife 
and shrill cries 
of distress. The 
goat was loose 


and engaged in a one-sided game with the 
new cCattle-pup, who was so much the 
worse for wear when rescued that it only 
remained to put the poor beast out of its 
misery. 

The infernal animal had chewed through 
the stout two-inch rope with which we had 
tethered it, and put in the night exploring 
its new quarters and appeasing its appetite 
on unconsidered trifles. The leather of a 
saddle, left about carelessly, it had regarded 
as a tit-bit, together with a stirrup-leather 
or so and some carrots and turnips from the 
kitchen garden. Nothing came amiss to it. 

After that, do you think we could keep it 
tethered ? Not on your life! Dog chains 
were no good; it simply laughed at them, 
opened up a link, in some inexplicable way, 
and went re‘oicing on its nightly prowl of 
destruction. The order of the day became 
** Get up at sunrise and chase the goat.” It 


took all hands to. 
.do it, retrieve the- 
beast, re-anchor 
it, and wait till 
next time to do 
it all over again. 
The thing became 
a nightmare, an 
incubus, with the- 
goat in the part 
of Old Man of the: 


I do not 
know. We had 
fought with it, 
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house. My three 
boys and I irad 


gone down to the 
fish trap, at the 
mouth of the 
- creek, to see what 
luck had come ia 
the night in the 
way of fish, 
Tempted by the 
glorious day, Mrs. 
Fagan accom. 
panied us. 
The sound of 
voices half a mile 
away told Wason 


chased it, been we were not far 
butted by it, and “The goat impaled a garment on its horns and distant. He 
worsted in so was off across country. guessed our er- 
many battles that, eee rand. It was 


somehow, there had sprung up in our hearts 
a sort of affectionate admiration for the 
brute. When fiat of death was pronounced 
there was always someone to plead: ‘‘ Oh, 
give the thing another chance." Even when 
it browsed on the weekly wash and ate up 
most of the good wife’s wardrobe, it escaped 
its just deserts. 

But the end came at last, and the way of 
it was this. Wason rode over from Kuarangi 
one morning for an unexpected visit. Public 
schoolboys both, he and I found much in 
common, and acquaintance had quickly 
ripened to close friendship. Though our 
respective farms were a dozen long miles 
apart, each found time from his duties to 
see a good: deal of the other. 

On this occasion Wason found an empty 


nearing dinner-time. He knew we should 
soon be back, and sat down to wait patiently 
in the shade of an apple tree. 

The weather was hot. Wason was dusty 
and wearied from his ride. The swimming 
pool, below the landing, held forth the 
temptation of cool, Jimpid water. There 
was time before we could retum and no one 
about. Disrobing quickly, he plunged in. 

It was a glorious dip, and after it he stood 
like a giant refreshed in the warm air, letting 
the sun dry the moisture on his glistening 
skin. With arms akimbo, he lolled on the 
brink. He had lighted a cigarette and was 
lost in a day-dream, whilst his eyes drank in 
the beauty of the scene. 

There was no hint of warning, no slightest 
sign of what was coming. Suddenly an 


“There was ao! hint of warning, no slightest sign of what was coming.” 
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earthquake took him in the most salient 
pertion of the rear and Wason shot into the 
air like a shouting rocket, described a sort of 
parabolic arc, and dived head-first into the 
vol. 
It was the goat! It had got loose—it 
always did. With the cunning of sheer 


malignancy it had lain perdu in the Jong grass 
and waited for the psychelogical moment. 
Then, still without a sound, the animal had 
tiptoed to the correct distance and launched 
itself like a thunderbolt, 

And that is why, returning to the landing 
five minutes later, we became aware of a 
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emerged. It was a distressing scene. Picture 
a hairy torso, surmounted by a red-faced, 
vituperative head that protruded from a sea 
of greenery and waved wild arms and 
stuttered blasphemy. 

I hardly recognized my old friend. 

“You! You! You!” He foamed at the 
mouth and was stuck for words. 

I did my best to placate him. As his host 
and the unfortunate owner of the goat, my 
apologies were profuse and regretful, but 
they were all to no purpose. A remnant of 
tattered garment had been retrieved, and 
without a word Wason donned his wrecked 


“The local butcher took him away next morning and made him into venison.” 


riotous stampede among the bushes, heard 
fierce ejaculations in a language that was 
hardly French, and saw a wet and naked 
maniac chasing a goat to cut its throat with 
a penknife. 

Wason turned, saw a lady in the boat, 
emitted a kind of whimpering yell, and dived 
head-first into a vine bush, while Mrs. F. 
gave a Startled little shriek and ran up the 
track to the house. 

Meanwhile the goat had got busy with 
Wason’s wardrobe, impaled a garment on its 
horns, and was off across country with the 
laughing boys in hot chase. 

The coast thus cleared, Wason partially 


trousers, added the remainder of his ward- 
robe, and turned his back. He would not 
even break his fast, and rode hungry away. 
At the gate he shook a passionate fist. 

“You ruffian!’ he spluttered. ‘‘ Set 
your savage animal on me, would you ?” 

It was a bit unreasonable. As if 1 had 
done it on purpose—had, in fact, maliciously 
egged on the goat to the assault! It was 
fims for the goat, however. The local 
butcher took him next morning and made 
him into venison. 

It was over a year before dear old Wyson 
allowed himself to pay his next call. n- 
found the goat ! 
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Exclusively written for “The Wide World 


Magazine,” this narrative sets forth the Author’s experiences among a strange and little- 
known tribe—the Shawia Berbers of Algeria, the representatives of an ancient white people. 
Living in well-nigh inaccessible villages in the heart of the mountains, these “ White Arabs” 
have. remained practically unknown and unvisited, and still practise many strange customs 


-that have long since vanished elsewhere. 


Captain Hilton-Simpson, accompanied only by his 


wife and a native orderly, spent a long time among the Berbers, as the guest of the village 
sheikhs, and his articles and photographs will be found exceedingly interesting. 


Vi. 


SHORT afternoon’s ride under the 
already powerful April sun brought 
us from Zeribet el Oued to Khanga 
Sidi Nadji, an oasis of date palms 

situated at the foot of the southern spurs of 
the Djebel Cherchar and the home of a very 
ancient line of native chiefs. The family of 
Bel Hacine settled in the neighbourhood 
many centuries ago, and owing to their 
sanctity—for the 
members of the 
family are mara- 
bouts — wealth, 
and power held 
sway over a vast 
extent of moun- 
tain country 
until the arrival 
of the French, 
whose cause 
they espoused 
and under whom 
they continued 
to administer a 
portion of their 
tormer territory. 
The very gorge 
at the mouth of 
which their vil- 
lage lies is named 
after Sidi Nadji, 
one of their 


The Author and his wife being entertained by the 
Kaid of Khanga. 


ancestors, and the long-established influence 
which the family has enjoyed is still powerful 
in the neighbouring desert and in the high 
country of the Djebel Cherchar. 

Before arriving at.the oasis we were met 
by a mounted messenger sent by the Kaid 
to tell us that a house had been placed at 
our disposal and to lead us to the village, 


- where we were welcomed with quiet dignity 


by the chief. 
He was accom- 
panied by his 
cousin, the Kaid 
of a neighbour- 
ing area, and 
many of their 
sons and rela- 
tions. The chief 
conducted us to 
a neat little 
house, com- 
pletely furnished 
in European 
style, which 
overlooked a 
small but beauti- 
ful garden of 
palms and fruit 
trees, and even 
boasted the pre- 
sence of some 
flowers. These, 
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The Kaid of Khanga in the cloisters of 
his mosque. 


owing to the fact that lack of water prevents 


the Arab from cultivating anything which’ 


is not strictly necessary to his daily life, are 
usually conspicuous by their absence in 
Saharan oases. 

This house and garden were for our ex- 
clusive use during our stay at Khanga, our 
meals being sent in to us, perfectly cooked, 
from the house of the chief, who came him- 
self to do the honours when we were not 
enjoying the hospitality of some of his rela- 
tions in the village. Often a car- 


oa 


to the oasis, and one of its rulers had founded 
the mosque and the ‘ Zawia,” which they 
maintain to this day. 

This mosque was constructed by architects 
and masons from Tumis, a city with which 
the Bel Hacine family had personal ties, and 
it affords an example rather of Tunisian 
architecture than of the poor style of southem 
Algeria. It contains a simple mausoleum 
in which all the members of its founder's 
family sleep their last sleep, and it boasts a 
library of books which are kept at the disposal 
of thase who wish to study Mohammedan 
lore in the “ Zawia ”’ or small college which 
the family has founded and maintained. - 

The chief’s house is connected with the 
mosque by some well-built cloisters of brick, 
beneath which he begged us to photograph 
him. 

Buildings for religion and study, however, 
were not the only ones whicl the Bel Hacines 
found it necessary to erect in days gone by. 
Before the arrival of the French the eastern 
part of Algeria was nominally ruled by the 
Bey of. Constantine, a despot whose govern- 
ment took.the form of forays in search of 
plunder, dignified with the name of taxation, 
rather than of any attempt at administration. 
The whole country, therefore, was in a 
constant state of anarchy and inter-tribal 


_Strife, to protect their home from which the 


Kaids of Khanga constructed a fort, capable 
of accommodating all the natives of the 


oasis, upon a hill overlooking the village. ~ 


They even went so far as to arm it with the 
primitive cannon of the time. 

A Bey of Constantine, however, when on a 
friendly visit to Khanga, became suspicious 
of the object of this fort and induced the 
family to destroy it. He himself purloined 


pet, of a quality calculated to 
make anyone break the Tenth 
Commandment, would be spread 
beneath the palms of our garden, 
and coffee served by a number 
of attendants to us and to our 
hosts, who squatted crosslegged 
upon it. Their shoes were pre- 
viously cast from off their feet, 
for it is considered extremely 
ill-mannered in Algeria to tread 
shod upon any carpet or mat. 
The Kaid of Khanga took a 
real pleasure in showing us over 
the oasis, displaying the pride of 
a great landlord in his domain. 
The family had not merely con- 
tented itself with making a for- 
tune out of the country over 
which it ruled; each succeeding 
chief had made it a point of 
honour to add something useful, 
such as a -new irrigation canal, 


The ruins of the ancient fort constructed by the Kaid’s 


ancestors. 


the guns. Now- 
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adays,; only the 
main gateway and 
crumbling walls are 
to be seen. 

When the time 
arrived for us to 
leave the quiet 
medixzval civiliza- 
tion of Khanga 
Sidi Nadji we rode 
northward through 
the defile which 
bears its name, ac- 
companied by the 
son of the aid of 
Ouldja, the chief 
himself having en- 
tertained us in his 
house at Khanga 
but being pre- 
vented from ac- 
companying us to 
his own oasis by 
an attack of fever. 

The tracks in the 
valley of the Djebel 
Cherchar are, as a 
tule, good, the 
only difficulties 
presented being 
the crossing of 
streams swollen by 
rain in the higher 
Aurés, and accord- 
ingly we reached the mixed date and olive 
gardens of Ouldja without adventure other 
than the frequent attempts of the fiery 
chestnut horse ridden by the Kaid’s son to 
roll upon its rider in the river, gallop over 
my wife, or to fall down a cliff side by 
“ shying ” at everything it encountered. 


The Author’s house at Chebla. 


Mrs. Hylton-Simpson. 


In the gorge of Djebel Cherchar. 


At Ouldja itself we stayed but 
a few days, moving on to the 
domain of another chieftain at 
Chebla, beneath the shadow of 
the main ridge of the Djebel 
Cherchar, 

Here, at the brook which forms 
the frontier of his territory, we were met 
by the Kaid, our new host, attired in the 
scarlet cloak which is the emblem of his 
office, and accompanied by the djemaa or 
council of elders of the village. 

The chief himself resided in another part 
of his territory and owned no property at 
Chebla, but he had secured for 
us the use of a house belonging 
to an orphan boy named “ Mo- 
hammed the Little,” in which 
we were soon installed, together 
with the Kaid and the servants 
he had brought with him to 
assist in entertaining us. 

The house, like all its neigh- 
bours in the district, consisted 
of a number of dingy stone- 
built apartments—in one of 
which we lived and slept — 
opening upon a courtyard, its 
flat roof communicating with 
the roofs of the adjoining houses, 
upon which the menfolk of the 
Berber natives promenaded ina 
manner which would have scan- 
dalized an Arab, who regards 
the roof as the special sanctum 
of his carefully-secluded women. 
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The roof of our house accommodated the 
beehives (seen covered with mats in our 
illustration) from which every Shawia host 
provides his guests with unlimited honey, 
usually eaten in conjunction with walnuts. 
To protect them from the maleficent effects 
of the ‘‘ evil eye a mule’s jaw-bone may be 
seen suspended beneath them. 

This custom of hanging up white gleaming 
bones to counteract the envious glance of a 
passer-by is very common in eastern Algeria, 
and the underlying principle of it seems to 
resemble the practical use of a lightning 
conductor. In other words, the admiring, 
envious glance of the giver of the ‘‘ evil eye "’ 
is attracted to the conspicuous white bone 
and thus diverted from the object which the 
bone is suspended to protect, a theory which 
is supported by the statements of most 
natives with whom | have discussed their 
beliefs. 

Our new host, though not in the same 
state of old-world civilization as our friends 
of Khanga, welcomed us with true Algerian 
hospitality. It may be objected that I have 
dwelt too much upon the entertainments 
offered to us during 


glowing embers, is eaten just when it is 
“done to a turn.” The carcass is brought 
in upon a huge wooden dish, the shoulders 
and legs being usually left to the servants 
who may be trusted not to leave a fragment 
of meat upon the animal when once their 
master and his guests have completed their 
repast, t 
From Chebla, riding eastward over the 
Djebel Cherchar, we accompanied our host 
to another of his villages, Djellal, built so 
much upon the very edge of a cliff over- 
hanging a deep ravine that in the accompany- 
ing photograph, cottage is scarcely dis- 
cernible from crag; indeed, the traveller 
from the north will scarcely notice the houses 
which fringe the rock until he is close upon 
the village. It will be noticed that a road 
has been cut, though not completed, at the 
foot of the precipitous hill upon which 
Djellal is situated. This road is a sign of 
great changes to come throughout the Aurés. 
Not only will the valleys be opened up by 
roads passable to motor and other traffic, so 
that the traveller from the north may pass by 
Taberdga, a Shawia settlement of quaint 
stone huts perched 


my description of our 
wanderings in the 
Aurés; I can only 
reply that the reader, 
when he follows in 
our footsteps, will find 
out for himself that 
hospitality is one of 
the great customs of 
life in Algeria, a cus- 
tom for which it is 
necessary for him to 
be prepared and even, 
sometimes, to guard 
against — unless, in- 
deed, he be accom- 
panied by some 
undesirable member 
of the class of ‘‘tourist 
guides” whomay well, 
by his unpopularity, 
prevent the traveller 
being well received 
at all. 

I shall briefly refer, 
therefore, to the hos- 
pitality of the Kaid 
of the country round 
Chebla. This chief in 
the space of five days presented us with four 
sheep roasted whole. Now, whatever the 
traveller may think of native cooking as a 
whole, he cannot cavil at the mechwi, or roast 
sheep, with which a wealthy native entertains 
an honoured guest, for the animal, slowly 
turned upon a horizontal spit over a heap of 
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high upon a rocky 
promontory at the 
junction of three 
ravines, and so de- 
scend to Khanga 
Sidi Nadji and the 
Sahara, but the cen- 
tral and _ western 
vales of the Aurés 
will, perhaps in the 
very near future, be 
similarly traversed 
by motor roads, two 
of which have already 
been commenced, so 
that at no distant 
date the reader who 
has followed us in 
these pages through- 
out our mule - back 
journeys in the hills 
may himself see the 
barren grandeur of 
their rocky peaks 
and precipitous 
gorges with no more 
fatigue than is en- 
tailed by a run ina 
comfortable car. 

But the tourist who will eventually hasten 
from north to south through the Aurés will, 
probably, lack something which I really 
hope our more wearisome journeys have 
given us—the simple friendship of a strange 
people unspoilt by contact with the oute: 
world, . 


END. 
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A narrative with a “punch” in it. It deals 
with the variegated experiences of two young 
naval officers who—becoming tired of the cast- 
iron routine of the Service—threw up position 
and prospects and fared forth to see the world 
with five dollars between them. They tried 
their hands at many strange jobs and passed 
through many strange adventures. This instal- 
ment continues the Author’s account of their 
experiences as “lumber-jacks” in the Canadian 
woods. 


OR a while nothing of note occurred ; 
our days were passed in driving or 
moving forward and our nights in 
heavy, dreamless sleep. 

After several months of this work we got 
orders to move to the foot of a rapid known 
as the ‘ Devil's Cup.” I was standing near 
Jack when Danny gave us the word, and I 
heard him mutter a‘ Sacré Dame!” through 
his tightly-closed teeth. I wondered what 
ailed him at the time, but ceased to do so 
when we arrived at the foot of the rapid. 1 
never saw an uglier stretch of water! The 
stream foamed and boiled down an im- 
mensely steep pitch about a mile long, and 
then took a sudden sweep to the right, so 
sharp that the logs coming down the rapids 
banged and boomed against the left bank of 
the river as they drove around it, making a 
noise like thunder; and it was this curve 
that we were sent to watch. : 

For the first few days nothing particu- 
larly interesting or exciting happened. We 
lounged about all ‘day, lying on the river 
bank smoking and watching the logs go 
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Rollin: 
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hurtling by, and I began to think that the 
“ Devil's Cup wasn't such a termbly bad 
stretch of water after all. One afternoon, 
as Jack and I were watching the river, the 
former flat on his back, his arms folded 
behind his head and the blue smoke curling 
idly from his pipe, 1 asked him why he had 
cursed so roundly when Danny had ordered 
us to move here. He raised himself upon 
his elbow and pointed his pipe-stem towards 
the'roaring river: ‘* Sacré nom, monami!” 
he said ; ‘ look at ces maudits billots la bas. 
Now they go all right ; out, go lika greased 
lightning. Pretty soon, brentot, mebbe one 
little log she come bump, bump, sideways, 
and she steek /@ bas at the bend. Then 
‘nother one come steek aussi; then all 
steek ; then, moi je vous dis—look out, by 
dam!” Having delivered himself thus, he 
resumed his former attitude and continued 
to smoke in silence. 

The next morning, as I was 
idly watching the river and 
thinking of Jack's remarks 
of the day previous, I heard 
a louder pounding than usual, and, looking 
up, saw an immense log rolling and bumping 
down the stream. Instead of floating length- 
wise, as all the other ones had done, it was 
coming sideways. I watched it arrive at 
the bend. One end, with a noise like the 
report of a cannon, struck the bank upon 
which I was standing, the other swung round, 
and in an instant that immense log was 
wedged there, blocking the river from bank 
to bank. More quickly than it takes to tell, 
another leviathan hit the first one and 
jammed also; then another and another, tll 
within three minutes from the time the first 
log jammed, the whole mile-long rapid was 
choked with thousands of logs, in some 
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places piled forty and fifty feet high. It was 
a grand but fearsome sight. I saw big logs 
two and three feet in diameter and weighing 
several tons jump fifty feet out of the water 
as they hit the jam, the terrific impact caus- 
ing them to snap like carrots, Words are 
inadequate to describe the awful din and 
turmoil, It must be remembered that the 
whole force of a river—and a very swift one 
at that, swollen with the melted snows and 
spring rains—had suddenly been dammed 
by a mass of logs. 

After ten minutes the logs were piled so 
high and packed so tight that it was im- 
possible for the water to flow, and the river 
began to overrun its banks and flood the 
neighbouring woods. ‘There was the whole 
drive—thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber 
—held in check by one log wedged solidly 
beneath a pile of baulks higher than a house, 
and that log had to be prised away in order 
to let that mass of lumber free. The task 
looked impossible to me, and I watched the 
proceedings with intense interest. The men 
swarmed out over the jam, working like fiends, 
pushing here, prising there, and all the time 
digging down in order to get at the big key- 
log. Sometimes as they worked they would 
loosen a log which was holding up fifty or 
sixty more, and in a twinkling all of them 
would go cascading down the front of the 
“jam” into the water ahead, causing the 
men to scuttle to the shore for dear life. 

For two days and two nights all hands 
worked like beavers. At first I kept dis- 
creetly away from the centre of the ‘ jam,” 
contenting myself with prising loose logs at 
the edges; but gradually, seeing the mass 
still solid, I got bolder, ventured out in the 
middle, and did my best to keep up with the 
rest of them in the matter of work. The 
third morning found us bone-weary and 
dripping with perspiration, but the pile of 
logs in front was considerably lessened. 
Every now and then the whole mass would 
heave sullenly, crawl forward a few feet, and 
then stop again. At such times we would 
rush for the shore, in deadly fear that the 

-“ jam” would break up and carry us away 
with it. 

I kept with Jack as much as_ possible. 
Somchow, of late I had learned to rely upon 
the judgment of this rongh man and to have 
a genuine affection for him. Whenever he 
was near me I felt safe, relying upon his 
quickness and sure-footedness to preserve 
me from any danger that I fell into. 

As I was working at the front of the 

jam,” every now and then stopping to 

watch Jack working like a Trojan—picking 
here, prising there, and all the time swearing 
in French like a bargee—I happened to look 
up and noticed that all the others, with the 
exception of Jack, Louis, another man, and 
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myself, had left the logs and were standing on 
the bank watching us. I was surprised at 
this and moved closer to the bank, feeling a 
little scared. 

Suddenly Jack looked up and saw me 
standing there, and I gave him a cheery 
“Comment ca va, Jack ?”’ as was my wont. 
Instead of the quick lift of the head, flashing 
smile, and cheery rejoinder that I usually got, 
he scowled: for an instant, and then, for the 
first and last time in the course of our com- 
panionship, he cursed me. ‘ What for you 
bother me with your silly remarks?” he 
growled. ‘‘Go to the shore; you bother 
me, Go!” 

Surprised and somewhat hurt, I turned 
and walked slowly over the logs towards the 
shore, wondering what ailed my usually 
amiable pal. I had just reached the bank 
when I heard a grinding, crashing noise, 
mingled with shouts and curses. Turning 
quickly round, I saw the whole mass of the 
“jam” heaving and toppling over, and an 
instant later it went crashing down the river, 
the front logs spreading out on the water 
and the rear ones falling helter-skelter on the 
top of them. Louis and the other lumber- 
jack darted quickly for the shore. 

Jack turned to go, but he 

The Last of was too late; he was cut off 

Jack. from the bank by a dividing 
stretch of. water. Like a 
madman he leaped from log to log in the vain 
hope of reaching the shore, but logs came 
hurtling down all around him, threatening 
him with instant annihilation. As I stood 
there watching him, with my heart in my 
mouth, I saw him suddenly stop. His whole 
frame stiffened, and for a moment he stood 
erect. Instinctively I knew that he had 
given up the fight. 

Jack!" I yelled, frantically. ‘ Jack!” 

He heard me, and for the last time I saw 
him give that quiet little jerk of the head, 
saw him smile and, with a gesture of bravado, 
remove his cap. “ Adieu, mes braves!” I 
heard him shout ; °' Adieu, et Sainte Vierge, 
bonne tendre mére, sauve mot, sauve 1”? Then 
the cruel mass of logs rolled and pounded 
over him with a sullen roar. 

For some time I was so dazed that I barely 
moved, gazing vacantly at the spot where I 
had last seen him; then I rushed down the 
bank with a half-crazy idea of saving him. 
Hours afterwards we found his body, mangled 
and crushed beyond recognition, floating 
quietly in a backwater. We picked the poor 
old chap up, carried him to the little grave- 
yard at the foot of the rapid, and laid him 
alongside others of its victims. We crossed 
his pikepole and “ peavy ’’ over the arms of 
the cross we placed above his grave, hung 
his rosary upon it, and laid his calked shoes 
on the sods that covered him ; and with my 
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own hands that night, before I could rest, I 
carved his inscription :— 


Jacoves La PIERRE, 
Tué par la Tasse du Diable, Juillet 2, '06. 
Que ton ame reste, mon ami. 


And that was the last of poor Jack—a mound 
and a cross; another victim of the river. 

The funeral over, work progressed as 
usual, and I continued for a while with the 
every-day routine of the drive, but somehow 
or other I seemed to have lost all interest in 
it. Without Jack’s cheery curses and quaint 
little chansons it became nothing but a 
monotonous drudgery, and I developed a deep 
disgust for the river that had robbed me of 
my big-hearted friend. I seemed to see his 
mangled body lying between the logs as I 
trod them underfoot, and to hear his death- 
cry in every murmur of the stream, and an 
overpowering desire scized me to get as far 
away as possible. 

I broached the subject of quitting to 
Basham, but he was reluctant to leave, and 
in the end we agreed to separate for a while. 
He proposed to continue with the drive till 
the logs were deposited at the saw-mill, 
which would take about a month more, 
whilst I contemplated taking another trip 
across the Western Ocean as a cattleman, 
which would also take about the same time. 
Then we were both to meet at Toronto. 

Having settled our plans to our mutual 
satisfaction, so that, as we thought then, 
there could be no possibility of our missing 
each other, I shouldered my “‘ turkey,” shook 
hands with Basham, and swung off down 
the trail in the direction of civilization, 
That was the last I ever saw of dear old 
Basham. 

After two days’ walking I arrived at a 
little railroad station, climbed aboard a train 
for Montreal, and on arriving there shipped 
once again as acattleman. The trip differed 
in no material way from the former one, with 
the exception that I shipped this time as a 
proper cattleman and not as a “' stiff.” On 
my return I made straight for Toronto in 
order to meet Basham, as arranged. When 
1 got there I called for letters at the place 
agreed upon, expecting to find a letter from 
him, but no letter awaited me. Day after 
day I called there, always with the same 
tesult. 1 sent several letters to him at the 
General Post - Office, but .they were all 
returned marked “ uncalled for,” and from 
that day to this I have never been able to 
discover what became of him. 

I tried to ascertain from the 

The Dis- Lumber Company if he had 
appearance of Presented himself at their 
Basham. office, but they knew nothing 
about him, nor did their 

books show that he had called at the office 
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for his pay. I wonder—and, I suppose, 
shall wonder to the end—if he is alive or 
dead ; if the river claimed him as one of its 
many victims, and if there is another little 
cross at the foot of the rapids to mark his 
resting-place. 

At length, my small store of money having 
dwindled to a little over twenty dollars, I 
decided that I must seek some kind of em- 
ployment. For two days I wandered round 
Toronto trying to find a job, but all to no 
purpose ; factories, mills, machine-shops, all 
had their full complement of men, and I 
began to entertain dismal forebodings of 
having again to go through my former 
experiences in Montreal. One day, while 
passing the railway depot, I noticed that a 
harvest excursion was being advertised at 
very reduced rates. Curiosity led me to ask 
for particulars concerning it, and I dis- 
covered that the harvest season was on in 
the Middle West and that labour out there 
was very tee. The purchaser of a har- 
vest ticket was entitled to ride on the excur- 
sion train to any point in Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan that he might desire, and they 
explained to me that the ranchers came down 
to meet the train as it passed through and 
hired as many men as they needed then and 
there. The travel fever was again upon me, 
and, after slight consideration, I parted with 
eighteen dollars and a half for the privilege 
of riding on the harvest train, went back to 
the town, and expended my last two dollars 
on provisions for the journey. That evening 
1 found myself on the train en route for some- 
where—where I did not know—in the vast 
North-Western wheat belt. 

For two days the journey 
was dull and uninteresting. 
I struck up an acquaintance 
with a young fellow about 
my own age who was going to work for his 
brother at a little town called Elva, in Mani- 
toba, and he suggested that I should join 
him, promising me a job, and, having nothing 
better in view, I agreed to do so. After 
passing Winnipeg things began to get more 
interesting. The country we travelled 
through was a vast undulating plain, with 
never a tree or a bush to break the monotony. 
Stretching as far as the eye could see was 
nothing but wheat, which waved and rippled 
in the breeze for all the world like a vast 
yellow ocean, Towns were distinguishable 
by the grain elevators, which stood out like 
sentry-boxes as we gazed at them from the 
train, so great was their distance apart. 
These grain elevators were the only upright 
objects we could see except when we were 
actually in a town; for the rest, nothing but 
wheat, wheat, wheat for miles and miles. 
As we stopped at each little wayside town— 
consisting, for the most part, of a side track, 
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a grain elevator, two or three saloons, and a 
country store—we were beset by farmers, 
who swarmed aboard the train like an 
attacking band of pirates, all clamouring for 
us to get off and work for them. As we pro- 
gressed west the wages that were offered in- 
creased, for the reason that the farther we 
got away from Winnipeg the greater was the 
scarcity of labour. A few hours out of 
Winnipeg men were offering one dollar 
seventy-five cents a day and board; when 
we got to Moose Jaw wages had jumped to 
two dollars and board; at Medicine Hat to 
two dollars fifty and board. After that they 
stayed pretty much at the same figure. 
Some men, indeed, offered as high as three 
dollars, but these were nearly “ through” 
with harvesting, and only needed men for a 
short time. The curious part about it, 
though not curious when one knew the 
reason, was this: the next day after passing 
Medicine Hat wages began to decrease, till, 
so my friend informed me, upon reaching 
Franton, in Alberta, they dropped to one 
dollar twenty-five cents and board. The 
reason for this was that the harvesters, 
encouraged by the increasing wage, thought 
that the farther west they went the scarcer 
would. be the men, therefore the greater the 
wage; and so determined to go to the end of 
the line. This is quite correct in theory, but, 
unfortunately, everybody else has the same 
idea, so that when the excursion trains reach 
their fmal destination the whole crowd has 
to get off, labour is a drug in the market, and 
wages slump accordingly. I was saved from 
making this mistake by my new friend, and 
when the train pulled up at Elva, a little 
town in the heart of the high wage belt, we 
both got off. Elva is not an inspiring place ; 
in fact, it can scarcely be designated a town, 
seeing that its sole claim to being on the map 
at all was the fact that a grain elevator had 
been put there. Shortly afterwards an 
enterprising merchant erected a store facing 
the elevator, and sold everything, from 
ploughshares to pills, to the surrounding 
ranchers. Encouraged by these signs of 
civilization, a publican started a saloon and 
pool room, and these three buildings and a 
cemetery were the only visible signs that 
there was a town site there. 

As we got off the train a feeling of intense 
loneliness seized me. I dumped my bag 
upon the ground, seated myself upon it, and 
began to contemplate the scenery. On my 
left, as far as the eye could reach, was a sea 
of yellow, rolling wheat; to my right 
stretched the railroad track, two shining 
and converging lines of steel, while just 
beyond was a column of smoke which I 
judged to be the train I had left half an hour 
previously. In front of me lay Elva, and 
behind me the same eternal vista of wheat. 


“Like a madman he leaped from log to 


I felt like a fly in the centre of a dining-room 
table, and rather sorry that I had left 
Toronto. 


At this juncture my friend broke in upon | 


my contemplation of the scenery and intro- 
duced me to his brother, who then and there 
offered me a job at two dollars fifty cents 
and board, which I accepted, and that 
evening found me at a ranch some fifteen 
miles from Elva. 

There was nothing interesting or unique 
about my harvesting experiences in Manitoba. 
The only thing that impressed me was the 
vast size of the wheat ranches and the large 
scale upon which they were worked. I don’t 
know exactly how many thousand acres 
were owned by the man for whom I worked, 
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Jog in the vain hope of reaching the shore, but logs came hurtling down all around him.” 


but I do know that when one started out 
with a binder from the ranch in the morning 
it took him till three in the afternoon to 
complete the outer circle and arrive at the 
ranch house again. On many of the ranches 
the “‘ combined ” harvester is used—a vast 
machine drawn by thirty-two or more horses 
or a traction engine, which cuts, threshes, 
and bags the grain all at the same time. 
Where I was working, however, the old 
method of harvesting was employed. A 
binder, or reaping machine, drawn by eight 
horses, was first driven round the ranch. 
This machine reaps the wheat and ties it into 
sheaves. Men follow it up and pile the 
sheaves into stooks or cocks, after which they 
are loaded upon wagons and hauled to the 
Vol. xlvi—t1, 


thresher, the grain being then loaded into 
wagons and hauled to the clevator, the chaff 
being burned. For a while I worked from 
daylight till dark stooking the sheaves. 
Then, as harvesting progressed, I was put on 
to pitching or loading the sheaves upon the 
wagon, After a while I was given a wagon 
to drive, and was employed in hauling the 
sheaves to the thresher. This went on for 
some weeks, until the monotony of it began 
to pall upon me, and I was just thinking of 
quitting the job when an incident occurred 
which caused me to linger on for a while 
longer. The engineer of the threshing 
machine used to go into town every Satur- 
day night and purchase a gallon demijohn 
of a peculiar kind of poison sold by the 
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saloon keeper as whisky. This demijohn was 
sufficient to keep the engineer in a delight- 
ful state of intoxication during the whole 
of Sunday, upon which day, by Canadian 
law, no work is allowed to be done or liquor 
sold. The engineer was a cautious man, 
and fearful lest his demijohn should not hold 
out, so he usually made assurance doubly 
sure by acquiring a large-sized jar on Satur- 
day night and taking it home with him, 
together with his demijohn, One Saturday 
he somewhat over-estimated his capacity, 
fell out of the buggy, and broke both the 
demijohn and his leg, thereby incapacitat- 
ing himself for further work during the 
season, 

This put my employer in an awkward 
predicament. Engineers were scarce and 
his grain had to be threshed, and for a while 
he scoured the country in a vain search for a 
man capable of running a steam engine. 
Seeing his anxiety, and feeling the need of a 
change, I suddenly bethought me of an old 
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certificate I had in my bag, acquired at the 
time that I gained my promotion as sub- 
lieutenant, and which stated that I had a 
cursory knowledge of steam and its appli- 
ances. I dug it out and, certificate in hand, 
confronted my employer and informed him 
that I was the very man he had been looking 
for. As a drowning man clutches at a straw, 
so did that man clutch at my meagre pre- 
tensions to knowledge of steam—how meagre 
none but I myself knew—and on the follow- 
ing morning I found myself installed as 
engineer of the threshing outfit, in full 
charge of a bunch of machinery concerning 
the internal economy of which I had but the 
most hazy ideas. But luck, as_ usual, 
favoured me, and I managed to acquit 
myself passably well, insomuch as nobody 
got blown up and the farmer got his grain 
threshed. I worked as engineer until the 
end of the harvest season again found me 
out of employment, and then I set out once 
more in search of adventure and a job. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MOVING MOUNTAIN OF LIME. 


TWENTY miles north of Las Cruces, New Mexico, lies 
a remarkable natural phenomenon—a mountain of 


calcium sulphate, or lime. It is twenty-five miles 
long by ten miles wide, and there are ridges on it from 
two hundred to five hundred feet high. The lime 
seems to ooze out of the earth like the waters of a 
boiling spring. ‘The fissures through which the mineral 
is ejected do not follow any general course, but 
wind about in all directions. This mountain of lime 
is travelling steadily eastward at the rate of ten miles 


per hundred years. Nothing can stop it as it creeps 
along through the centuries, destroying all in front of 
it. The reason it travels east, instead of west, is on 
account of the prevailing strong westerly winds. 
When the sun is shining brightly one cannot look upon 
its glaring whiteness without the aid of smoked glasses. 
Another of its peculiarities is that it is always moist 
six inches under the top layer. The lime has a 
great affinity for water, which it abstracts from the 
alr. 


URING the 
evening of OCDEN 
Saturday, 
October r6th W/LK/NS 
Tast, the residents of 
the little town of 
Ossining, New York, ILLUSTRATED BY 
were startled by the W G WHITAKER. 


great whistle at Sing Sing 
which sounded 
tremendous blast to notify all 


prison, 


within hearing that 
had escaped. 
blows its warning, 
the  villagers—ex- 
cept any of them 
who may be walking 
on the outskirts— 
feel perfectly safe, 
for escaped convicts 
do not usually loiter 
about the dwellings 
and are not in the 
least anxious to 
meet their fellow- 
men. 

Mr. George Gain 


When this whistle 
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some convict it. 


The astonishing story of one of the most spec- 
tacular prison-escapes on record. Two coavicts, 
getting away from the famous Sing Sing prison, 
stole a motor-car outside and dashed off at top 
speed. Thereafter, for a week, they created a 
veritable reign of terror throughout four States, 
commandeering fresh cars at the point of the 
pistol, stealing food and clothing, and being 
reported from places hundreds of miles apart. 
Quite an army of pursuers engaged in the 
man-hunt, guarding every road and following up 
every clue, yet many days went by before the 
reckless pair were finally “ rounded up" in most 
dramatic fashion. The story is unique in the 


standing outside his 
home on James Street. 
Leaping to his feet, he 
rushed out to inves- 
tigate, but when he 
reached the door he 


saw the rear light of 
his 
from sight up the road, 


car disappearing 


dense grey fog and 


blinding rain soon swallowing 
The convicts had raced to 
town in record time, and, being ex- 


pert mechanics, had 
started the idle car 
and driven oft ! 

By this time, all 
who knew of the 
escape recognized 
that the fugitives — 
George Stivers and 
Marcus Bassett, 
man-killer and 
automobile thief re- 
spectively—were no 
ordinary characters, 
Before their flight 


and his family, resi- 
dents of Ossining, 


annals of jail-breaking. 


they had secured 
revolvers and rifles, 


looked up from the 
evening meal and commented on the news 
which the shrill message brought them. Their 
home lay half a mile from the prison, and 
they knew that anybody who escaped would 
either try to hide for a time near the walls 
of the jail or clse strike off through the 
woods and open country, without running 
the danger of passing through the town. 
The two men who had been the cause of 
this alarm, however, were different—as the 
whole countryside for hundreds of miles 
around was to learn during the next week. 
Only a few minutes after the great steam 
siren had vented its throaty blast, Mr. Gain 
recognized the sound of the engine of his 
high-powered automobile, which he had left 


as well as other 

weapons which would be handy for attack 
or defence. Those who hunted them must be 
keen trailers,‘ prepared for anything, including 
the most desperate resistance in the case of 
an attempt at capture. . 
The morning papers throughout the 
country displayed headlines filled with 
warnings that the escaped men were well 
equipped for battle, and would not hesitate 
to use their skill with firearms. ‘ Which 
toad have they taken ?”’ was the question 
that every paper in New York City and 
throughout New England wanted answered 
first. No one thought of inquiring whether 
the fugitives had been captured; all those 
who had “inside” information knew that 
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these particular men would not be appre- 
hended without difficulty. The most that 
could be hoped for immediately was to learn 
what route the escaped convicts had taken. 

Gradually the details of the “ getaway ” 
began to spread. Until some time after the 
escape, Tumours regarding the flight were of 
the wildest kind, but the actual facts were as 
follows: Marcus Bassett, a convicted auto- 
mobile thief, had been sentenced to five years 
for grand larceny, and had but a few weeks 
to serve before his term would have expired. 
Papers requesting a pardon for Stivers, the 
second fugitive, were already on file with the 
authorities, though as yet no decision had 
been reached. Experience has proved that 
men who break jail when release is so near 
usually do it from sheer love of excitement, 
and have very little respect for human life— 
their own or that of others. Bassett and 
Stivers, in short, were desperate characters 
who would shoot quickly and have no thought 
for the future. 

George Stivers—a man in his early twenties, 
the son of a wealthy father—had been in 
“hot water’? ever since 
he was a boy. Becoming 
notorious as an automo- 
bile thief, he was finally 
convicted of killing a 
New York patrolman on 
June 1gth, 1917, while 
abducting a young girl in 
a stolen car. He was 
serving a sentence for this 
murder when he made his 
escape with Bassett. 

The picture given on 
page 154, showing the cell- 
block at Sing Sing, proves 
conclusively that escape 
from these little rooms of ~ 
stone and iron, with their 
heavy iron doors, is hardly 
to be thought of—when 
the doors are locked. 
Apart from the door-locks 
themselves, the steel bar 
seen in the picture drops 
down over all the doors at 
once, thus barring them 
securely. 

Stivers and Bassett 
chose a particularly ad- 
vantageous moment for their ‘ getaway ”’ ; 
they did not delay until they had been locked 
in their cells. The two men were attending 
to their duties in the key-room, putting the 
place in order for the day, when they 
suddenly attacked Keepers Barney Simmons 
and Peter Cogler, who stood immediately 
between them and freedom. A_ blackjack 
was used to subdue the guards; then the 
prisoners dashed from the key-room. Rush- 
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George Stivers, one of the escaped 
convicts whose adventures are here 
described. 

Photo, sufpiied by International. 
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ing into the prison arsenal, they secured 
guns and cartridges, and then raced up a 
stairway leading to a corridor which separates 
the warden’s office and residence. 

On the porch of the warden’s house they 
encountered another keeper, and promptly 
knocked him senseless. The way to freedom 
was now clear. Gaining the top of the hill 
which stretches through the town, they 
jumped into Mr. Gain’s unattended car and 
set off, and a moment later began the hunt 
which kept thousands of peaceful citizens on 
the alert for many days and nights. Almost 
the first definite word that was received of 
the fugitives’ whereabouts placed them 
nearly two hundred miles away from the 
prison. ° 

The terrorized villagers throughout four 
States—New York, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont—were startled anew each 
time the men were sighted within miles of 
any town. 
~ One of the first set-backs which the con- 
victs encountered, and which nearly proved 
their undoing, occurred when they were 

within twenty miles of 

the prison, and within 

the first hour of their 

freedom. 
Approaching Port 

Chester, New York, ‘a 

town of some twenty 

thousand people, on the 
north shore of Long 

Island Sound, they in- 

quired of a policeman 

the way to the nearest 
garage or gasolene refill- 
ing station. They were 
directed to a prominent 
place on the main street. 
Here they were noticed 
and suspected by a party 
of five guardsmen, who 
searched both the men at 
the muzzles of their rifles, 
and then examined the 
car. Not noticing the 
convicts’ clothes (which 
were only partly covered 
by overcoats stolen from 
motorists on the road), 
and failing to detect the 
“weapons or any other 
cause for detaining the men, the officers 
decided they had been mistaken. After 
profusely apologizing to both Stivers and 
Bassett in turn, they helped them to 
depart. This narrow escape was recalled 
many times by the fugitives during the 
next few days, for they eluded would-be 
captors time and time again—but never 
so narrowly as when they were in the power 
of the five armed men who searched 


them and then apologized for their supposed 
error ! 

On the third day following the escape, 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing returned from 
Ohio, where he had been attending a con- 
ference, and assumed personal charge of the 
man-hunt. In the meantime, the jail- 
breakers were guilty of numerous hold-ups, 
and had repeatedly commandeered larger 
and finer cars as their own ran short of 
petrol or showed signs of 
wear and tear. 

Several times the men 
held up astonished garage 
owners at the muzzles of 
their weapons, while the 
tanks of the particular 
stolen car they were run- 
ning at the time were 
refilled for another stage 
of the race. Innumerable 
posses of anxious, eager 
men were formed and 
scoured the country, 
heavily armed for any 
emergency. Numbers of 
the State constabulary 
were also in the saddle 
and joined in the chase. 
Spite of all this, the fugi- 
tives remained uncaught, 
and reports reaching head- 
quarters came from towns 
hundreds of miles apart, 
stating that the convicts 
had passed throngh dozens 
of widely-separated vil- 
lages. Stivers and Bassett 
really appeared to possess the faculty of 
being in half-a-dozen places at once. 

Under direction of the warden, two high- 
powered cars filled with armed men raced 
along the State border to Danbury, Con- 
necticut, where the escapers were said to 
have been seen in a green roadster. Things 
were now moving fast; the man-hunt was 
“on” in grim earnest. 4 

It was ascertained that at Pembroke, 
three miles north of Danbury, they had 
stopped on the road and asked Frank 
Carlson, superintendent of highways, to give 
them directions for reaching Bridgeport. 
No one knows why they sought the latter 
city, except that it lay between them and 
the Canadian border. Anyway, when the 
pair had evaded the various posses for some 
time, and had travelled hundreds of miles, 
they suddenly found, to their dismay, that 
they had been misled and had raced in 
circles until they were again almost at the 
outskirts of Ossining! The nights had been 
filled with dense fog, and for obvious reasons 
it was not safe for them to travel by day- 
light. In these circumstances they had lost 


Mr. Lawes the Warden of ‘Sing Sing 
Prison. 
Photo, supplied by International. 
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their way and practically doubled on their 
tracks. 

Soon after, they were reported at New 
Fairfield and then at New Milford, where the 
local authorities had been carefully guarding 
all roads. Chief of Police Bradley, of 
Danbury, who had hitherto led the principal 
posse, now left it in charge of another officer. 
Returning to his own district, he told the 
following story to a group of interested 

listeners :— 


“We traced the fugi- 
tives through New Fair- 
field and Brookfield. As 
we went northward we 
encountered no fewer than 
a dozen persons who had 
seen the green car with 
two men in it. Warden 
Lawes said all the descrip- 
tions agreed with those 
of Stivers and Bassett 
and of the automobile, 
with the exception of the 
licence plate of the motor- 
car, which some persons 
this afternoon said had a 
Massachusetts number. It 
is likely, however, that 
they stole another set of 
licence plates. We met a 
little girl who said two 
men in a green car had 
asked her the way to 
Bridgeport. When she 
told them, they went off 
in the opposite direction. 
Farther on we met a 
farmer who had seen the machine. The men 
asked him for directions to Boston.” 

All through the morning of the third day, 
Warden Lawes continued to send messages 
to the police of up-State New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and even to 
Canada, describing the fugitives and warning 
the authorities to be on the look-out for 
them. 

Reports soon reached the pursuers that 
evidence had been found of an all-night camp 
near by which an automobile had stood with 
its wheely deep in the soft mud beside the 


roadway. This camp was in a stretch of 
wooded country near Navesink Pond, 
Danbury. 


- Then the trail was lost and the officials 
were baffled, but, taking a long chance, they 
notified the authorities of New Jersey that 
the men might be headed that way. The 
Press throughout the country suggested that 
the daring pair had probably made good 
their escape. It certainly looked like it, for 
no sign of them was picked up for many 
hours ; though Newark, New Jersey, reported 
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that an abandoned auto truck and some 
clothing resembling that of the Sing Sing 
prisoners had been found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

On Wednesday, the pursuers—now com- 
pletely off the scent—frankly confessed that 
nothing definite was known regarding the 
escaped prisoners since they had been seen 
near Hartford, Connecticut, on the day 
following their getaway. Warden Lawes, 
with a party of guards, searched the country 
between Danbury and Lakeville, and then 
issued the following statement regarding 
the baffling situation :— 

“I am positive that Stivers and Bassett 
are the fellows seen on Tuesday afternoon 
around New Fairfield, Conn. They still had 
the stolen’ Cadillac, according to reports. 
I believe they are hiding out in the wild 
country there.” 

That was all—a simple statement that 
nothing definite was known regarding the 
whereabouts of the men, and an expression 
of the belief that they must be in hiding in 
the woods in upper Connecticut. The 
authorities had carefully tracked down every 
report and trace of the fugitives without 
apprehending the criminals, and without 
locating their hiding-place. 

In the meantime, there were a number of 
automobile hold-ups throughout the wide- 
spread area where Stivers and Bassett were 
reported to have been seen. On a single 
night, for instance, there were a dozen 
highway robberies, practically simultaneous, 
in widely-separated sections. 


One of the cell-blocks at Sing Sing Prison. The steel seen above the 
doors descends and automatically fixes them shut. 
Photo. supplied by International. 
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The men _ who 
were hunting the 
fugitives almost 
gave up in despair. 
How could they 
hope to follow and 
captute these clever 
and desperate ban- 
dits? The criminals 
were exceptional 
men, and there was, 
moreover, another 
factor in their 
favour which un- 
doubtedly helped 
to confound the 
pursuers. 

Numbers of 
separate hold - up 
gangs, knowing 
that the escaped 
men would be 
blamed for their 
crimes, were mak- 
ing hay at their pro- 
fession of extract- 
ing ‘‘easy money” 
3 on the outskirts of 
every town where Stivers and Bassett were 
supposed to have been. Each fresh report 
of these robberies gave the posses false clues 
which served to cover the real track. 

It was found, also, that all day on Tuesday 
the men had travelled singly, each driving 
a separate car, which greatly lessened the 
chances of identification. 

Tharsks to the patience and pertinacity of 
the hunters, however, the trail of stolen 
automobiles became more firmly established 
as the hours went by and owners were 
interviewed to furnish licence numbers and 
details of the thefts. In Concord, New 
Hampshire, where the men took to the 
woods for the first time, they abandoned a 
large machine which had been stolen near 
the prison when they had almost completed 
their first dangerous circle. From Derby, Con- 
necticut, they had taken another car, replac- 
ing the owner’s licence plates with those of 
the abandoned machine. When this was 
discovered at the edge of the woods where 
the men had taken refuge, the combination 
of the recently-stolen automobile with the 
plates of the car which they were known to 
have taken early in their flight pinned the 
identification of the fugitives down to a 
certainty. 

Late on Thursday afternoon, forced out of 
the woods by the need of food, the fugitives 
emerged from the forest and called at two 
farmhouses. At each they were refused. 
At the first place they were recognized by 
the owner, who also happened to be the 
proprietor of a garage in the town, where— 


with a revolver pointed at his head—the 
convicts had stolen his gasolene in the early 
morning. 

Stivers and Bassett were still on the road in 
front of the farmhouse when one of the 
pursuing posses, led by a sheriff, came up 
and began to fire at them. The shots went 
wide, and the startled men promptly disap- 
peared in the woods. At this time only a 
handful of the man-hunters had sighted their 
quarry, and the convicts’ forest retreat in the 
depths of Mink Mountain had not yet been 
located. 

Spite of the risk, the pair were compelled 
to seek food, and at evening they dashed 
in their car into Concord, sped through the 
town, and stopped at a small village some 
ten miles beyond. Here they held up the 
store-keeper in an unusual way. They 
showed him a ten-dollar bill and requested 
him to hand over the value of the note in 
groceries. No sooner had he delivered the 
package, however, than one of them took 
the bundle and ran out to the waiting car, 
while the other, levelling a revolver at the 
astonished proprietor, backed from the store 
without paying. 

Before the indignant grocer could secure 
his rifle from the rear room of the store, the 
men were nearly out of sight, speeding away 
down the road in their latest stolen car. 

By this time the evidence against Stivers 
and his companion was piling up. Some 
automobile tools, stolen in one of the towns 
through which they had passed, made an 
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accurate tracing of the men possible, and the 
authorities were able to fill in many gaps in 
the chart of their flight. i 

On the Sunday and Monday following the 
escape the convicts made a spectacular dash 
through two States, zig-zagging their way 
from one border line to another, crossing 
Connecticut from north to south a number 
of times, and actually passing through such 
large cities as Springfield and Worcester 
without detection. Their path was marked 
by abandoned automobiles, which they 
discarded one after another as the gasolene 
gave out or they came up with an available 
car which was larger or fleeter than the one 
which they happened to be in possession of 
at the time. 

Reckless to the extreme in taking the best 
that the road had to offer, they raced up and 
down the highways, baffling any hope of an 
ordered pursuit. People on the roads were 
held up and made to surrender whatever 
they had that the convicts desired, from cars 
to gasolene, and from tourists’ luncheons to 
articles of clothing. 

Tuesday was spent mostly in a wild rush 
across the State of Massachusetts, and far 
up into New England, where travellers are 
not so numerous, and where the fugitives 
might hope to secure a little rest in some 
wooded -tract beside the road without 
constant fear of detection by their followers. 

By this time, however, so many search 
parties were watching all possible roads that 
the fugitives were not only sighted, but on 


Sing Sing, America’s most famous prison, as seen from the air. 


Photo. by U.S. Army Air Service. 
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; “One of them took the -bundle and ran out to th: waiting car, while the other, 


Tuesday, at midnight, a number of shots 
were fired at them. They: had been seen 
and identified in the wilds of New Hampshire, 
two hundred miles from the prison, and 
several hundred from some of the places 
where they were supposed to have been seen 
the day before. Stivers and Bassett did not 
return the fire, but withdrew farther into 
their woody retreat, where it was expected 
they would hold their ground and put up a 
desperate fight before being captured. All 
the hunters were warned to keep a sharp 
look-out, but the caution was scarcely 
necessary, for the pursuers fully realized 
that the men were desperate and would fight 
like tigers if closely cornered. 

Twice during the night the fugitives tried 
a break for freedom, using the-ravines, hills, 
and dense undergrowth of their forest refuge 
to the best advantage. But the authorities 
had not been idle ; the cordon of guards had 
closed in, and they were now completely 
surrounded by hundreds of men armed with 
all sorts of weapons, from automatic fire- 
arms to clubs and pitchforks. Throughout 
Wednesday night, as often as they tried to 
break through, they were driven back by 
brisk rifle fire from the guards. 

The trap was becoming smaller and more 
secure every hour. The number of men 
who joined in the man-hunt became greater, 
and the bolder ones were steadily pushing 
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their way farther and farther into the woods 
and closer to the hidden lair of the refugees. 
Their identity had now been positively 
established. Warden Lawes had . again 
joined the chase at the first news of definite 
location of the fugitives, and he reached the 
scene late on Thursday night. It appeared 
that the men had little longer to remain 
uncaptured. They could not pass the 
vigilant watchers, who guarded every outlet 
from their hiding-place. Dead or alive, they 
were about to be taken. 4 

Weak for want of solid food, with their 
nerves frayed and their bodies aching from 
lack of sleep, Stivers and Bassett doggedly 
continued their enforced vigilance, which had 
already kept them alert for half-a-dozen 
days and nights, and now left them fagged 
and worn to the edge of exhaustion. Their 
devitalized systems were on, the verge of 
collapse, and they were in a condition which 
precluded a mountain race as a_ possible 
means of escape. 

In these circumstances the dense tangle 
in which they were hidden became a trap 
instcad of a secure refuge. ‘ 

Throughout Thursday night, the men 
tried in a dazed sort of way to find a means 
of escape. Driven back again and again 
through the darkness, they wandered in 
circles, always finding themselves, hemmed 
in, They were effectively rounded up, and 


their captors were alert for any attempt at 
gun-play. 

Morning dawned with the men still con- 
cealed somewhere in the forest, though 
native woodsmen who knew every inch of 
the country were heading various par.ies 


which searched the trails and shot into the ° 


woods on either side in the hope of driving 
the fugitives into the ofen. 

As the pursuers closed in, C. W. Rowle 
and Edward L. Forsaith were sent some 
distance from the main body, so that they 
might keep watch on an abandoned farm- 
house, which the convicts might possibly 
reach by a circuitous route through the 
woods. The two possemen went down the 
road and, entering the grounds of the farm, 
sat down to watch for anyone who might 
approach. After a few minutes one of them 
spied two figures seated in the adjoining 
apple orchard, calmly eating the fruit. 
Approaching cautiously behind a stone wall, 
Rowle and Forsaith finally got quite close 
to the two men, whom they recognized as 
the much-wanted fugitives. 

When Bassett and Stivers saw the guards 
approaching they mistook them for sports- 
men, and coolly inquired the way to the 
near-by town of Bradford. By way of reply 
they found themselves covered by two rifles, 
and were bluntly ordered to surrender. The 
convicts immediately held their hands high in 
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the air; they were apparently quite pleased 
to be captured. Rowle remained to guard the 
prisoners—after they had been securely bound 
to an apple tree—while Forsaith hastened to 
the nearest telephone to summon the warden 
and claim the reward of two hundred and 
fifty dollars offered for the capture. 

When Warden Lawes reached the scene 
he declared that Stivers had apparently lost 
five or six pounds of flesh during his week of 
freedom, and both men showed signs of the 
long strain. On the train going back to 
Sing Sing, both Stivers and Bassett talked 
freely of their exploits, maintaining that the 
shortage of gasolene was solely to blame for 
their failure to get clear away. 

They now face no fewer than seven charges 
in connection with their mad_ escapade, 
and if indicted and found guilty the sentences 
will be added to the terms remaining to be 
served. They may have years imposed for 
jail-breaking, felonious assault, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, and grand larceny, all in 
New York State; highway robbery in Con- 
necticut ; and grand larceny and highway 
robbery in New Hampshire. It is probable 
that both of them will remain in Sing Sing 
for many years to come, and it is highly 
improbable, to say the least of it, that 
they—or any other convict, for the matter 
of that—will ever repeat the sensational 
feats described in this narrative. 
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” who combine Western science with 


Eastern cunning, and subordinates who are frequently corrupt, the Indian police officer has a 
pretty strenuous time of it. In this interesting article Mr. Knyvett describes some of the 
problems that confront the guardians of law and order in the great Indian Empire. 


In the cities the native criminal has 

combined Western science with 
Eastern cunning, and proves himself a very 
difficult customer to tackle. 

The Imperial Police Service is recruited by 
competitive examination in England, an 
examination open to Indians and English- 
men alike. A superintendent of police has 
complete control of the police work of his 
district, consisting of, say, two thousand 
square miles, with a population of perhaps a 
million souls. This district is divided into 
anything from twenty to twenty-five police- 
station areas, and he may have as many as 
fifteen hundred subordinate officers and men 
under him. About half of his work consists 
in preventing his subordinates from growing 
rich by bribery and extortion ; the remainder 
of his time is occupied in administering his 
staff and tackling the crime of his juris- 
diction. On paper the task looks impos- 
sible, but as the average superintendent of 
police has been at the game all his life, has 
a wonderfully efficient organization behind 
him, and a highly-trained staff, it is not so 
difficult as it appears. 

The policeman in India has to work on 
entirely different lines from his ccnfrére in 
Europe. To begin with, evidence is cheap, 
and consciences do not exist. On the other 
hand, the motto of the courts is that “ It is 
better that twenty guilty men be acquitted 
than one innocent be convicted.” This 
combination means that it is useless to send a 
case up for trial unless the evidence is over- 


HE police in India have to deal with 
crime of every sort and description. 


whelming, for the law is all on the side of the 
accused. 

To such an extent is this so that no state- 
ment made to a police officer is relevant in 
court, A superintendent of police with 
twenty years’ service, whose integrity and 
honesty is above reproach, may go out, say, 
to a very bad murder case. The culprit, on 
the spur of the moment, can make a com- 
plete confession to him. Before he is tried, 
however, he is legally advised, and pleads 
not guilty. The police officer, while giving 
evidence in court, may not even mention the 
fact that a confession has been made to him, 
and unless there is complete evidence. out- 
side the confession, the self-confessed culprit 
is acquitted. 

The subordinate police are frequently as 
corrupt as only an Oriental can be. They 
are quite prepared to suppress evidence for 
a consideration or, on the other hand, to 
fabricate it for the mere professional kudos 
to be made out of a conviction. 

As may be imagined, the temptation to 
extort a confession from a criminal is more 
potent in India than anywhere else. The 
confession, of course, would be irrelevant in 
court, but to know who the culprits are md 
exactly when and how the offence was com- 
mitted renders the collection of evidence a 
simple matter. 

In many cases it is quite a nice moral 
question as to whether it is not justifiable to 
frighten a man into giving the show away. 
Imagine a police officer investigating a bad 
dacoity case. He knows for a moral cer- 
tainty that a man before him is in full 
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cognizance of all the facts of the case, and 
that if he is sufficiently frightened he will 
give the whole show away. In this event 
the unfortunate complainant would receive 
his property back and the public would be 
rid of a gang of dangerous criminals. Even 
with a European the temptation to level 
matters up is enormous. 

On the other hand, experience all over the 
world has shown that the immediate result 
of countenancing action on these lines is 
gross abuse. In India the abuse would be 
terrible, and the most stringent measures 
are taken to prevent even the suspicion of 
such a procedure. Any attempt to obtain 
a confession by causing hurt or fear of hurt 
means instant dismissal and imprisonment. 
Every prisoner must be made over to the 
custody of the nearest magistrate within 
twenty-four hours of his arrest, and is care- 
fully examined for any marks of injury or 
beating. He is never allowed back into 
police custody until his trial is finished. A 
complaint made by a prisoner of maltreat- 
ment while in police custody immediately 
becomes the subject of a special report to 
the local Government, which has to be satis- 
fied that the matter has been thoroughly 
investigated. 

In spite of all precautions, however, this 
method of obtaining a clue is occasionally 
practised. In one very important case a 
subordinate police officer gained credit for 
the detection and breaking-up of a peculiarly 
troublesome gang of dacoits. His investiga- 
tion brought out in extraordinary detail the 
movements and habits of the gang. During 
his inquiries he arrested and sent up a 
prisoner who complained to the magistrate 
that he had been frightened into making an 
entirely false confession. He had _ been 
arrested, it appeared, together with one 
x The local police sub-inspector had 
taken X—— into a neighbouring cell, where 
he (the complainant) could hear X—— being 
mercilessly beaten because he refused to 
confess. The sub-inspector, in a violent 
Tage and with a cane in his hand, had then 
come to the complainant’s cell and ordered 
him to be tied up and beaten unless he con- 
fessed. Terrified by the experience of X——, 
he had made a confession, which he said was 
entirely false. 

An immediate investigation was made. 
x was found, and stated that he had 
been kindly treated by the police; further- 
more, there was not a mark on him. The 
complaint was dubbed a clumsy lie, but 
years afterwards the truth came out. When 
X was removed to another cell he was 
taken right away and well treated. A sack 
was soundly beaten in the next cell, and a 
constable ‘‘ worked ” the moans and shrieks. 

Incidentally, the confession made was an 
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entirely true one, and served an exception- 
ally useful purpose. Nevertheless, if the 
ottence of extorting a confession had becn 
proved against the sub-inspector he would 
have been instantly dismissed, and would 
probably have done three years’ hard labour 
into the bargain. 

The European planter is a great asset to 
the policeman. In nearly every case he is a 
fine, straight type of Englishman. Having 
influence over a large area and being im- 
plicitly trusted, he is able to be of valuable 
assistance to the police in ascertaining the 
truth of a case. On the other hand, if a 
planter happens to be a “ bad lot,” he is as 
great a danger as the ordinary planter is an 
asset. Black sheep exist, though they are 
few and far between. One gentleman of this 
persuasion twice tricked the administration 
to his own advantage. As may be imagined, 
possession is nine points of the law in India, 
more especially when land is in dispute and 
as a result riots to obtain possession by force 
are common. This particular planter organ- 
ized his tenants and factory servants to 
obtain possession of certain land by force. 
He mounted his headman on his own pony, 
dressed him in his own clothes and sola 
topee, and instructed him to make the attack 
at dusk and show himself freely, but not too 
closely, to the opponents. Meanwhile, the 
planter was playing bridge with the magis- 
trate and Commissioner twenty miles away 
in the station club. In due course a case 
was lodged against him for rioting. The 
witnesses, without exception, swore that 
“the sahib ” had led the attack on a pony, 
and, being Orientals, improved on the facts 
and gave circumstantial details of his actions. 
The planter then proceeded to run them in 
for putting in a false case, citing the Com- 
missioner and magistrate as witnesses to prove 
that he could not have been present at the 
time. 

On another occasion this man attended a 
dance in the station, dashed out in his car 
after the first few dances, led his men for 
five minutes, and was back in time to make 
his presence known at supper. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he had bragged in his cups of 
the first exploit, and, though nothing could 
be proved against him on this occasion, his 
alibi was not accepted. 

There are in India certain tribes who are 
hereditary criminals, their ancestors having 
specialized in crime from time immemorial. 
The Maghya Domes are the most notorious 
of these criminal tribes; thieving is part of 
their religion. A Maghya Dome knows that 
his life is going to consist of periods in jail 
sandwiched between periods of comparative 
prosperity. The problem before him is to 
make the periods of prosperity as long as 
possible. As he has no other means of 
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earning” money outside burglary, he is 
naturally an expert. He has a cheerful 
habit of oiling his body and lashing knives 
to his forearm with the blades projecting 
backwards from the elbow, making him a 
very difficult and dangerous person to arrest. 

Before the science of police work had 
developed he had a sporting chance. By 
shifting the scene of his nefarious activities 
he was able to conceal his previous record, 
and a court dealt with him as a first offender. 
Nowadays the finger-print system of identifi- 
cation makes it certain that all his previous 
convictions will be brought up against him, 
and he finds himself doing seven years for a 
petty burglary instead of three months. The 
new Criminal Tribes Act, combined with 
the finger-print system, practically insures 
that all the male members of this tribe will 
find their way to the Andamans as life con- 
victs within the next ten years. It sounds 
harsh, but it must be understood that they 
are parasites pure and simple, and every 
method has been tried in vain to make them 
useful citizens. 

They have been given houses, land, cattle, 
ploughs, and seed, but it seems to be physic- 
ally impossible for them to do honest work. 
Even with this fair start they sub-let the land, 
sell the cattle, and are back thieving within 
six months. 

Even now the Act allows the individual 
three chances. He gets ordinary sentences 
for his first two convictions for thieving, 
after which, if a third offence is proved in 
court, it is obligatory for that court to pass a 
transportation-for-life sentence. It must be 
remembered that the Maghya Dome is a 
very low type of humanity ; he is almost an 
animal, and though it has been said that 
his periods between sentences are compara- 
tive prosperity, this prosperity is not to be 
compared with the comfort he enjoys in jail. 
In times of scarcity or during an epidemic 
of cholera or plagues, the Domes have been 
known to get themselves into jail on purpose. 

The pickpocket exists in India as in the 
West, but the problem before him is different. 
He has to deal with loose cotton clothing, 
and small, inaccessible pockets. The expert 
lashes a minute razor-sharp knife to his 
middle finger and slices a neat slit in the 
material, through which the money drops 
out. It is then passed immediately to a 
woman confederate behind, so that, if the 
man is suspected and searched, no valuables 
are found on him. Some criminals cultivate 
a pouch in their throats, in which they can 
stow away five or six sovereigns, and even 
rupees. These coins they can depouch in 
exactly the same way as a monkey does a 
nut. On one occasion a well-known criminal 
in jail sent for the superintendent of police 
and offered him valuable information in 
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return for two sovereigns. As prisoners are 
neither allowed to be in possession of money 
nor to make purchases from outside, the 
policeman asked him to explain. ‘I can 
hide the money, and have a warder friend 
who will provide me with tobacco and opium 
on payment,”’ was the answer. The in- 
formation and money were exchanged, and 
the latter was promptly “ pouched,”’ though 
nothing could be seen or felt from the outside. 
The money was instantly depouched as a 
proof that it had not been swallowed. 

Certain races are confirmed opium-eaters, 
so much so that when in jail the authorities 
have to provide them with opium to prevent 
the serious results that follow the sudden 
cessation of the habit. The doses are 
gradually diminished, however, until the 
prisoner finally receives none. 

A policeman's greatest anxiety is a breach 
of the peace between religions or com- 
munities. He is supposed to have his forces 
sutticiently well organized to foresee any 
difficulties ahead, and to take such action 
as will prevent the occurrence. 

Trouble between Mohammedans and 
Hindus is a frequent cause of anxiety. The 
former eat and sacrifice the cow, while to 
the latter it is an incarnation of the deity. 

Now, a policeman is a servant of the 
public. His duty is to enforce the law and 
to so arrange matters that the interests of 
the public are served at the same time. His 
position in a riot is always extremely un- 
comfortable. One faction is striving to get 
at another, the police intervene, and become 
embroiled. The police officer has seconds 
only in which to make up his mind. Brick- 
bats are flying, and his pony, by reason of 
the brickbats, is probably all over the. place 
under him. Perhaps he himself has been 
hit, and has every reason to be flustered and 
bad-tempered. He has to make up his mind 
and judge nicely how the parties can be 
kept apart with the absolute minimum af 
force necessary for the purpose. It- may be 
sufficient to make a demonstration ;. on the 
other hand, it may be necessary to fire. If 
he must fire, what is the minimum of rounds 
which is necessary ? 

He is in for trouble both ways. If the 
mob overwhelms the police, he has failed in 
his duty—he had the power and didn’t use 
it. On the other hand, if he uses force and 
has to wound or kill in so doing, his action is 
going to be the subject of a special com- 
mission of inquiry, on which people sitting in 
armchairs will have hours to think out 
possible means by which force could have 
been avoided—and woe betide him if they 
succeed! Solid facts only count, and human 
nature is not considered as a factor in the 
decision. 

Every big religious festival is an anxious 
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“The sub-inspector, in a violent rage and with a cane in his hand, had then come to 
S he complainant's cell.” : 
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time for the policeman ; nevertheless the life 
is very interesting, and—if the pay was 
sufficient—would be popular. 

The commonest crime in India is bur- 
glary, and, as the houses are for the most 
part built of mud, this is a simple matter. 
An iron spike and half an hour's work, and 
there is a hole in the wall sufficiently large to 
crawl through. 

Many ingenious methods are employed by 
criminals, and a few of the most interesting 
are worth recording. 

Counterfeiting coin is really quite a simple 
business. The right species of clay and a 
fairly new coin are all that is necessary to 
produce an excellent mould from which 
several base coins can be made that require 
fairly close examination to detect. The 
difficulty is to pass them when made. 
Afghan petty traders are the chief offenders, 
Looking very simple, they make a paltry 
purchase in the bazaar and tender an 
Afghan rupee, expressing surprise when it is 
refused. ‘They ask to see the rupee which 
is in common currency, and, once this is in 
their hands, it is deftly exchanged for a base 
coin which is handed back to the unsuspect- 
ing shopkeeper. A more ingenious method} 
which for a long time escaped detection, was 
practised by a cashier employed in one of 
the most important banks in India. He 
examined all money before it was paid in, 
with a view to detecting base coin. He sat 
on a cement slab, on which all payments 
were deposited, and examined each coin as 
he passed it from one pile to another, 

Complaints had been reaching the police 
concerning the amount of bad money in 
circulation. Careful inquiries showed that 
the coin was being returned to pavees by 
this particular bank, and more especially 
by this particular cashier, The man was 
carefully and secretly watched at work, but 
the base coin still appeared. Finally a 
detective was lodged in the adjoining room 
to that in which the cashier lived in the 
bazaar. He noticed activity at night and 
occasional smoke. The house was rushed 
at the right moment, and the superintendent 
burnt his fingers in picking up an apparently 
good coin on the floor, The hot coin— 
which turned out to be base—combined with 
two moulds and various implements, was 
sufficient to convince any court. The cashier 
made a clean breast of it, and explained that 
he squatted on the cement floor with five or 
ten base coin under the folds of his volu- 
minous dhotie (loin cloth). A pile of coin was 
emptied out before him to count, whereupon 
he flicked two base rupees into the pile and 
two good ones under his clothes; and 
presently, under the eyes of the payee, he 
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found the base coins amongst the pile just 
paid in. He was thus two good: rupees to 
the good, and someone else two base: to the 
bad. 

The Marwaris are the traders and bankers 
amongst the Indians, and amongst them- 
selves are extraordinarily trusting. A well- 
known criminal took advantage of this trait 
and nearly got away with ‘‘ the goods ” to 
the extent of several thousands of rupees. 

His first step was to steal a packet of 
blank bills of lading from a railway station. 
Armed with one of these, duly forged for a 
wagon-load of rice, and himself dressed as a 
Marwari, he visited a Marwari firm and 
oftered his wagon-load of rice at favourable 
terms. Unfortunately, he said, he had 
business elsewhere and could not wait for 
the arrival of the wagon, but-was willing to 
make over the bill for half cash down and 
half on arrival of the goods. The unfortu- 
nate victim paid several hundreds of rupees 
and pestered the local stationmaster for his 
wagon. Finally inquiries were made and 
it was ascertained that no such wagon 
existed and that the bill was a forgery.» The 
matter, ofcourse, came to the notice of the 
police, and the numbers of the stolen bills 
and the mudus operand: were published for the 
edification of all police officers. Ten bills in 
all were stolen. At intervals of abeut a 
month, from the big towns along that par- 
ticular railway—which was, incidentally, 
nine hundred miles long—came reports of 
the same story, with one more of the missing 
bills. The sixth bill was less fortunate. The 
culprit spat wrong, or sat down wrong, or had 
a fold in his pagrt wrong. At any rate, his 
proposed victim spotted that he was not a 
Marwari by caste, the police were called in, 
and the rascal ended his career in jail. 

Another enterprising criminal had been 
servant to an Englishman, and used. his 
knowledge and livery to earn a fat income .by 
stealing valuables from first-class travellers 
in the Darjeeling mail. In India everyone 
travels with a servant, most of whom have 
a distinctive dress. In the early morning 
these servants come into the carriages, which 
as a rule contain four bunks. Each man 
brushes and arranges his master’s clothes 
preparatory tq waking him. 

Our friend used to make an early visit to 
all first-class carriages, calmly brush the 
clothes hanging up, and incidentally remove 
the valuables from the pockets. If anyone 
woke up and challenged him he merely said 
he had mistaken the carriage, his livery and 
demeanour being sufficient to allay sus- 
picion. He finally ran into a police ‘officer 
who knew the game. He was searched, and 
the result was sufficient to convict him. 


MySt Strange Pets 


ae CAPTAIN 


When a man makes a 
bobby of keeping such 
curious pets as lions and 
bears he is likely to meet 
with some odd experi- 


HAVE always been fond 

of animals and have cer- 

tainly had some strange 

pets in my time, includ- 
ing monkeys, lions, bears, 
wild ponies, and fierce dogs 
When I was only thirteen 
years old I was the 
proud possessor of three 
monkeys, one an ex- 
ceptionally large black 
spider monkey, but a 
most ferocious creature. 
I had succeeded in teach- 
ing the other two simple 
little gymnastic tricks. 
Every day they-used to 
go through their per- 
formances, and I am 
sure they enjoyed the 
fun as much as I did. I 
was anxious to teach 
the spider monkey to 
do similar acts, such as 
walking along a_hori- 
zontal bar, standing on 
his fore legs, and so on, vut he stubbornly 
refused, and when I tried to coax him he 
got into a rage and flew at me. 

1 knew it was either a case of the monkey 
or I being the master, so J accepted the 
challenge. We had quite a set-to, and I got 
some nasty bites and scratches, but I had 
made up my mind to win. So, gripping him 
firmly in such a position that he could not 
bite, 1 gave him a good thrashing. The other 
monkeys witnessed the proceedings, but did 
not attempt to interfere. Although the 
castigation cured the spider monkey of his 
ferociousness, he was either too dull or too 
stupid to make much headway in picking 
up tricks, and I gave up all attempts to teach 
him. 

Getting tired of my monkeys, I sold them 
to a dealer and became the owner of a wild 
pony, just imported from Russia. Because 
of his amiable habit of kicking and biting 


Captain McLaglen’s wrestling bear, 
“ Reuben.” 


SL.McLAGLEN 


ences, and so it has proved with 
Captain McLaglen. Our readers 
will find his account of his various 
pets and the predicaments they 
landed him in distinctly amusing. 
anyone who approached 
him I picked him up 
cheaply. He was a 
sturdy little chap, with 
a fine head, and was 
covered all over with a 
long growth of _ hair. 
After we got him home 
1 had him clipped and 
then started to break 
him in, whereupon the 
fun began. He kicked 
out every time I ap- 
proached him, and the 
very first day found me 
with a_ badly - bitten 
arm. 

At last I succeeded in 
getting a halter over his 
head, to which I attached 
a rope, and led him out 
into a field. When he 
kicked I flicked him 
with the whip, and at 
* the end of the lesson [ 

had taught him to run 
round in a circle. Then came the more 
difficult task of saddling him. I only 
managed this with the help of my brother 
and a friend. When he got somewhat used 
to the saddle I jumped on his back, but came 
off quicker than I like to admit. I was 
tossed’ several times before 1 finally broke 
him in, but, in the end, I could do any- 
thing with that pony. I even taught 
him to stand with his four feet on a stool 
twelve inches square, standing about two 
and a half feet above the ground. My 
parents finding it necessary to move, I sold 
my pony to a friend. He put him into 
harness, whereupon the animal promptly 
stood up on his hind legs and began hopping 
along ! 

Baboons and dogs were among my pets 
when I came into the possession of a baby 
bear. I was shooting with a friend in the 
Rocky Mountains when we happened to 
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shoot a fine black she-bear. She turned out 
to h ‘e two bonny little cubs, and we 
pron xtly went after them. They led us 
quite a dance, scampering over the rocks 
and dodging round trees. Just as we got 
up to them they separated. I darted after 
one while my chum went for the other, 

I was about to grab my particular little 
ball of fur when it ran up a tree. I caught 
him just above my head and quickly pulled 
him back. The moment I touched him he 
began to cry out, showing a certain amount 
of resentment, but, fortunately for me, he 
had no teeth and was unable to do me any 
harm. My friend had meanwhile secured 
his cub, so we carried them back to camp, 
placed a rope round their necks, and_ tied 
them to a stake. The problem now was to 
feed them, and we concluded that the best 
thing to do was to break camp at once and 
return home. 

I took my prize back to my lodgings in 
Duluth, and, going round to a drug store, 
procured the biggest feeding bottle and 
strongest teat they had. I knew the little 
mite was starving, which made hinr fretful 
and irritable, so I warmed some milk, 
poured it into the bottle, and, taking up my 
little pet, placed the teat in his mouth. He 
did not tumble to the idea at first, but after 
a few lessons he took to his bottle like a good 
baby, and I had no further trouble on this 
score. He used to sleep on a cushion on a 
chair at the foot of my bed. Every morning 
at daybreak he would wake, crawl over my 
bed, and begin licking my ear. This was a 
signal that he wanted his bottle, so I ar- 
ranged with the porter to let me have the 
cub’s milk the moment he got up. After he 
had had his milk the little chap went to 
sleep again. 

I called my pet ‘‘ Reuben,” and as he 
developed into a chubby little ball of fur he 
got very much attached to me. As he grew 
bigger and began to get his teeth he became 
very playful. I got tired of his jumping on 
to my bed so early in the morning and 
waking me up, so, to keep him quiet, I used 
to throw fruit over the floor before getting 
into bed—an apple here, a banana over there, 
and soon. In the morning I could hear him 
rambling round in search of these tit-bits. 

What Reuben enjoyed more 


“The Man than anything else, however, 
with was playing and wrestling 
the Bear.” with me. I am afraid many 


people, if they had seen us 
tumbling and falling over one another, 
would have looked upon me as an irrespon- 
sible, overgrown schoolboy. When the bear 
got too big to sleep in the room with me I 
had a special kennel built for him, and took 
him with me to Chicago, where he amused 
everybody by his strange and comical 
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actions, and the way he followed ‘me about, 
like a dog. I got to-be known as “ the man 
with the bear.’’ When I added two lion 
cubs to my collection of pets, however, [ 
fancy my friends began to think my brain 
was giving way. I secured them through 
the good offices of one of the keepers of the 
zoological gardens. One was a male and the 
other a female, and I gave them the names 
of ‘ King ” and “‘ Queenie.” 

Hotel proprietors and landladies looked 
askance at my strange pets, and feeling I 
needed a quiet rest I took what was de- 
scribed as a bungalow at Muskegan, a quiet 
retreat on the shores of Lake Michigan. It 
was nothing more than a large wooden 
shack, divided into a number of rooms. The 
spot, with its sand dunes and sparse vegeta- 
tion, reminded one of a slice of the lion 
country of Somaliland. My lions occupied 
a room next to mine, and the bear—now no 
longer small—was confined to his kennel near 
the door. A Japanese servant occupied a 
hut at the side of the shack. 

It was my custom in the morning to liberate 
my lions on the sand, and tether my bear by 
a rope of sufficient length to enable him to 
bathe in the waters of the lake. I had no 
fear of the lions running away; they were 
mere cubs, and one could easily have over- 
taken them. By the time they developed 
into sturdy youngsters they had leamt to 
answer and obey my call. I trained them 
to come to me, like well-behaved dogs, on 
hearing their names. 

The first introduction between the lions 
and Reuben took place on the sands, and it 
was very amusing. Scenting the presence 
of the bear, the lions sniffed the air and then 
walked towards the strange fluffy creature. - 
As they drew near Reuben raised himself 
on his hind legs. Still the lions advanced, 
slowly and majestically, The bear answered 
the challenge by ambling in their direction. 
When he came up to them he struck out 
with his forepaw- at King, the nearest lion, 
and landed him a sharp tap on his nose. 
The lion stopped, looked perplexed, calmly 
surveyed the strange creature before him, 
sniffed the air, and then turned round and 
retired, just as if he had been insulted by 
some inferior. 

Garbed in a bathing costume, 
I used to carry the bear far 
out into the lake and have a 
swimming race with him 
back to the shore. This was a game he very 
much enjoyed. I also tried to teach him to 
dive. Taking him to the end of the diving 
board, I pushed him in with a mighty splash. 
I did this several times; then I stood beside 
him, dived in, and called him. Taking the - 
water in this drastic fashion, however, evi- 
dently did not appeal to him, and in the end 


A Lesson 
in Diving. 


I had to give it up, for one moming my 
usually good-natured pet lost his temper 
after having been pushed in several times. 
He turned upon me and drove his teeth deep 
into the flesh of my leg—I have the scars to 
this day. I could hardly blame him for the 
resentment he showed, and we soon became 
as good friends as ever. 

In addition to-our swimming contests, we 
used to wrestle together. I do not think any 
other bear could wrestle as well 
as Reuben. Although he was 
very strong, and capable of 
giving me a good hug, | had 
nothing to fear, for my mastery 
of ju-jitsu made it easy for me 
to overpower him the moment | 
wished to do so. 

My lions, thanks to my feed- 
ing and the open-air exercise 
on the beach, developed into 
fine specimens of their kind 
In the morning they had 
their milk, a plateful each, 
which they lapped up like 
cats, and late in the 
afternoon they had a 
six-pound shank of 
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the path with the delighted lions in pursuit. 
After they had gone a little way the Jaw mese 
called the lions off, and they obedicutly 
returned. 

Our shack was situated in a very lonely 
spot, but the existence of the Jions leaked 
out, and occasionally visitors came out to 
see them. It was rumoured locally that, 
having been disappointed in love, I had 
turned recluse and was living alone with all 
kinds of dangerous wild beasts ! 

A wealthy American who had 
wandered into the district ex- 
pressed great astonishment at the 
command I had over my lions. 
He declared he should never 
have thought it possible for 

anyone to control young lions 
as one does a dog. He 
asked me if I would bring 

them to a place called 
Hastings, where 
an annual race 
meeting and fair 


were about to 
be held. He 
wanted me to 


release the lions 


beef apiece. Once a in front of the 
week the diet was grand stand 
varied and then show 
by two the assembled 
pounds of crowd how the 
liver animals 
apiece, could 
and oncea bemade 
fortnight I to fol- 
gave them low me 
a freshly- down 
killed the 
chicken. Ne a centre 
Theyspent z of the 
the greater The Author and one of his lien-cubs. track. 
part of the To this 


day on the sands, playing about and chasing 
one another. 

One day business called me to Sokatok, 
and I left my pets in custody of my Japanese 
servant. That evening, after the animals 
had been locked up for the night, a tramp 
came to the shack, and, seeing no one about, 
banged at the door. When the Japanese 
made his appearance he said he wanted food, 
and some was passed out to him. Discover- 
ing that the servant was alone, he refused to 
go away and threatened te smash in the door. 
For a moment my man was at a loss to know 
what to do. Then he suddenly remembered 
the lions. 

Loosening their collars, he flung open the 
door. The tramp was in the act of stepping 
forward when the two lions bounded into 
view. The astonished tramp threw up his 
hands, gave a scream, and fled away down 

Vol. xlvii. -12. 


I agreed, on the distinct understanding that 
when the time for liberating the lions came 
the track would be cleared of all horses and 
cattle. This I regarded as a necessary pre- 
caution, as my pets had not yet been brought 
into proximity with horses. 

The cage containing the lions 
was duly placed opposite the 
grand stand, and on being as- 
sured that the course was 
clear I let them louse. Out they bounded, 
delighted with their sudden freedom. It 
transpired later that Dr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, one of the marshals, who was 
mounted on a white horse, had either 
forgotten or mistaken the warning. 
Riding across the track to speak to a 
friend, he attracted the attention of the 
lions. Instantly they pricked up their 
ears, and the next moment King, the male 


A Racecourse 
Sensation. 
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lion, bounded down the track towards the 
horse. 

Stopping suddenly, he crouched and began 
to creep forward on his stomach, for all the 
world hke a cat after a bird. By this time 
the spectators had realized the intention of 
the lion, and pandemonium broke loose. 
People stood up in their seats, waved their 
arms, and shouted; women shrieked and 
fainted. At last, with a mighty leap, the 
lion sprang, landing on the horse with all 
four feet just behind Dr. Montgomery, whose 
position was anything but an enviable one. 
The horse reared, but several men pluckily 
seized it by the bridle. 

The moment the lion bounded away I 
darted after him. 1 feel sure I could have 
prevented his spring had it not been for the 
_ deafening uproar. Just after he landed on 
the horse [ was at his side. 1 spoke one 
word and he became calm; the next instant 
I had him in my arms, to the great rehef of 
the startled nder. The loness was now at 
my side, and, quietly turning round, she 
followed me back to the cage. The horse 
was badly scratched, but otherwise not 
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won't hurt anybody,’’ which somewhat 
pacified the excited crowd. 

Then I told them about my lions, and 
finally brought one out for the people to see. 
They stood at a respectable distance at 
first, but when they realized how tame the 
creature was they came nearer and asked 
innumerable questions about him. 

Next evening you could not get into the 
rink, Everybody came—not to skate, but 
to see the wonderful tame lions who obeyed 
their master like a dog. The proprietor 
wanted me to stay, and pointed out the 
money he and I could make with Reuben 
doing wrestling stunts and me posing as 
Daniel in the lions’ den. 

But I was anxious to reach 
Detroit, where certain im- 
portant business awaited me. 
The only conveyance I could 
get on the railway for my pets was a 
large freight car in which some fruit had 
been packed. The lions were in their own 
cage; the bear was tied up with a rope. 
Imagine my surprise, when we opened the 
car at the journey’s end, to find that 
Reuben had wrenched himself free, torn to 


Reuben Enjoys 
Himeelf. 


injured. 

Occasionally the 
Reuben accompanied 
me on my trips. My 
difficulty was to find 
suitable accommodation 
for them, more parti- 
cularly the lions. The 
latter were now nearly 
two years old, and at 
that age a lion is almost 
full grown. On one oc- 
casion I got the pro- 
prietor of a small skating 
rink to let me have a 
vacant room which ad- 
joined the rink. That 
evening, while scores of 
couples were skating, 
the lions suddenly began 
growling. Instantly the 
band stopped, as did 
the skaters, who stared 
about them in amaze- 
ment. Then someone, 
peeping through a crack 
in the door, spotted the 
two young representa- 
tives of the King of 
Beasts. 

“ They're lions, and 
they're here!” he 
shouted, in alarm. 

Instantly there was a 
panic. 

Jumping to the centre 
of the rink, I shouted : 
“They are tame; they 


lions 


and my bear ribbons several 


LION ATTACKED HORSE 
AND MAN BEFORE GRAND- 
STAND FULL OF PEOPLE 
HASTINGS, Mich. Oct, 1—Fair 


visitors had an unusual treat today 
at the Barry county fair when a 


tyon cub at farge on the tracks, at- 

tacked a horse ridden by Dr Robert 

Montgomery, 
unds. 


marshal of the fair 


sro . 

The cub was owned by Captam 
McLagien, and a part of the dsy’s 
attractione was to be the liberating 
of two Sion cubs on the race tracks. 

Dr Montgomery as official drove. 
up and down the tracks end suc- 
ceeded in getting everybody at a 
safe distance before the lions were 
turned jnto the arena, Montgom- 
ery failed to get out of the way 
himself, however, and when the 
Mons were liberated, one dashed 
down the track in front of the grand 
stand and sprang upon the rear of 
the horse, The animal plunged and 
reared and Montgomery jumped. 
Captain McLaglen rushed to the 
officer's aid and rescued the horse 
from the beast, but not before ft 
was badly clawed, The lion, at 
command, obeyed and relcased its 

old. 


A cutting from an American newspaper 

referring to the scare that ensued when 

one of Capt. McLaglen’s lions became 
excited at a race-meeting. 


baskets 


containing ripe 
plums, and so gorged 
himself that he could 
hardly ‘move. I only 
appeased the company 
by meeting their bill of 
two hundred dollars for 
the damaged fruit. 

While I could gene- 
tally manage to find 
accommodation for the 
bear, it was otherwise 
with the lions. I scoured 
Detroit for such a place, 
but without success. At 
last I stumbled across 
a stable with a vacant 
box. This I promptly 
booked for ‘‘two Russian 
dogs,” as I knew it 
would not have done to 
have mentioned lions. 
I told the man to lay 
down a bed of straw 
and to get two six- 
pound pieces of beef for 
the “dogs” to chew. 
An hour or so later the 
lions were duly installed 
in the stable and I re- 
paired to my hotel. 

Late that evening I 
had a visit from the 
agitated proprietor of 
the stables. 

“Take your lions 
away, sir! ’’ he shouted. 


. 
> 
y 


Reube: 


nm takes charge of the car. While left in this way in London he got. into trouble 
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with a policeman who wanted to “move him on.” 


“* What do you mean coming to my man and 
saying they were dogs? Those lions are 
dangerous; they will kill and eat my 
horses |!” 

“Take them away yourself, and they will 
eat you,” I retorted, rather sharply. 

The upshot of the affair was that he finally 
agreed to let them remain for the night with 
my Japanese servant on guard. Next day 
I took my lions to Toledo, in Ohio, where I 
presented them to the city’s public Zoo. I 
was very reluctant to part with them, but 
they were now getting too big to be given 
their freedom. They have since had eleven 
young ones, and are reputed to be two of 
the finest lions in captivity. 

My bear I brought tu England, and I think 
I can say he is the only bear who has ever 
been charged with assaulting the London 
police. He was now virtually full grown, a 
magnificent specimen of his kind, and wonder- 
fully intelligent. I had taught him to sit by 
the steering-wheel of my car and never to 
leave it until I arrived. One day I had 
business in the Strand, and, pulling up by the 
pavement, left the bear in charge. I admit 
it was hardly the thing to do in such a 
crowded thoroughfare, but I did it. Natur- 
ally it was not long before people began 
to gather round the car, staring at the 
strange creature who sat so placidly at the 
steering wheel. He remained motionless, 


with his huge paws on the wheel as if in 
the act of driving. 
Presently a policeman: came 


What Hap- on the scene and leaned over 
pened inthe the car—possibly to question 
Strand. the bear. Anyhow Reuben 


resented the intrusion and 
waved the upholder of the law away, 
nearly knocking off his helmet. Luckily, 
perhaps, I appeared on the scene at this 
moment, and quickly explained to the 
startled officer that the .bear was perfectly 
tame and would do no harm. He insisted, 
however, on taking my name, and in due 
course a summons arrived. I offered to 
bring Reuben to the court to show how tame 
he was, but the magistrate declared that it 
was not the bear who had been charged. 
Fortunately he took the affair in the proper 
spirit and only fined me ten shillings for 
obstructing the traffic and causing a bear to 
interfere with an officer of the law in the 
execution of his duty. 

Only on one other occasion did Reuben 
misbehave himself. That was in the summer 
of 1910, when a friend induced me to take him 
up the river. Now Reuben was very human 
in many of his actions. He would pick upa 
glass like an ordinary being, lift it to his 
mouth, and drink the contents. My friends 
made a great fuss of him, and I am sorry to 
say they taught him to partake of the cup 
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, At play on the beach. 


that cheers and also inebriates. On this 
particular occasion they had_ tested his 
ability to drink out of a wine-glass, and 
Reuben, having tasted port and 
found it to his liking, proved a 
ready pupil. 

We had engaged a punt and were 
slowly poling our way up-stream 
when another punt, occupied by four 
river girls, came alongside. The 
girls were busily engaged in eat- 
ing strawberries from a_ basket. 
Reuben sniffed the air, decided 
the scent was good, and the next 
moment disappeared over the side 
and started swimming towards the 
ladies. The sight of the approach- 
ing bear unnerved them, as well it 
might. They screamed, dropped 
their strawberries, and ran to the 
other end of the punt, almost 
capsizing the craft in their hasty 
retreat. There they remained 
huddled together, while Reuben 
scrambled on board and quickly 
devoured the remainder of the 
strawberries. All this happened in 
a few minutes. 

I lifted my pole, intending to 


give Reuben a good smack and so teach 
him better manners. As the weapon fell, 
however, he quietly slipped into the water, 
swam to shore, and clambered up a tree, 
whence he gazed sleepily down at me. 
All my efforts to entice him to descend 
were of no avail. By this time quite 
a number of visitors had arrived. I got 
them to offer the animal cakes and sweets 
whilst I hid round a corner. This had 
the desired effect, and he came down. 
Slipping off my coat, I dashed upon 
my pet, and the astonished spectators had 
the pleasure of witnessing a strange com- 
bat—a wrestling match between a man 
and a bear. Reuben was quickly over- 
powered, and the succession of grunts that 
followed announced that he had admitted 
defeat and accepted his punishment. A 
moment later we were the best of friends 
again. 

My mother becoming somewhat nervous 
with such a huge creature about the place— 
he turned the scale at three hundred and 
fifty pounds and stood six feet high when he 
reared himself up on his, hind legs—I finally 
presented him to the Alexandra Palace. 
Had I foreseen the sequel I should certainly 
not have parted with him. Reyben fretted 
himself to death whilst I was away, and died 
—dreaming, perhaps, of those happy days 
of long ago when we used to swim and wrestle 
together. 


Reuben and the Author bathing in Lake Michigan. 
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The remarkable story of a mother’s dream that cleared up a mystery and brought a murderer 


to justice. 


“The narrative is true in every detail,” writes the 


Author. “The events hap- 


pened in 1914, and all the details can be verified from the court records of the Glasgow County 
Court, Montana, U.S.A.” 


NE fime morning about the end of 

April, 1914, I was eating breakfast 

in a café in a Montana village for- 

merly known as Fort Peck, but later 
renamed Poplar. This place is located in 
territory which at that time was inhabited 
mainly by Indians and a few white people, 
but about two years ago it was opened for 
settlement. 

I was chatting with the proprietor when 
the door opened and in walked a big, burly 
fellow whom I had seen before and knew to 
be a squatter, or homesteader, living about 
thirty miles to the south. Closing the door 
behind him, he broke out into loud guffaws. 
When the proprietor asked him the cause of 
his merriment, ‘he told us that an old woman, 
* shedding crocodile tears,” had just stopped 
him in the street and asked him if he had 
seen her boy; at the same time holding out a 
photograph. “After looking at the picture, 
the squatter—being an unfeeling brute of a 
man—said he had handed it back to the 
woman, and in sarcastic tones told “ser he 
did not know the boy, and that’ ..“@-could 
not take care of himself she had -{ter find 
him, take him home, and tie him tc her apron 
strings. 

At the end of his recital, overcome by the 
thought of his own smartness, the fellow 
guffawed louder than ever. 

Upon hearing this story, I at once scented 
something mysterious, and decided to in- 
vestigate. So, after vigorously upbraiding 
the man for his lack of chivalry to a poor 


woman in distress—to which he replied not 
a word—I paid my bill and hurriedly left 
the place with the intention of finding the 
woman and doing my best to help her. 
Some considerable time elapsed, however, 
before I located her, for during the interval 
she had been to several places to make 
inquiries about her son, but without result. 

On sighting the woman I went towards 
her, and, noting her sad expression, I knew 
she must be the distressed party. I politely 
inquired if I could help her, and in reply 
she said :— 

“Yes, perhaps you can.” 

She then went on to explain that she was 
looking for her son, a young man whom we 
will call Evan Russell, as I regret I have 
forgotten his correct name. He was about 
twenty years old, she said, and handed me 
his photograph, asking if I had ever seen 
him around those parts. She also told me 
of meeting a big, burly fellow about an 
hour ago, and how rudely he had treated her. 
She stated, furthermore, that she was glad 
to meet someone who showed a little sym- 
pathy for her, as others she had interviewed 
and told of a dream she had had at her home 
in Seattle, concerning her son, had acted as 
though they thought her crazy. 

Her son, it appeared, had left his home in 
Seattle and come to this part of Montana 
with the intention of finding a tract of land 
suitable for a stock ranch where he could 
make a home for himself and his mother, 
who was a, widow. The boy had been 
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writing to her twice a week without fail, but 
suddenly his letters stopped, and then, just 
after receiving his last letter, she had a 
startling dream. 

Before explaining this dream, however, 
the woman said she hoped 1 would not be 
like the others she had talked with that 
morning, and jump to the conclusion that 
she was partly insane, 

I assured her to the contrary, and, being 
now greatly interested in her story, told her 
to fire away. 

She went on to explain that in her dream 
she saw her son sleeping in a lonely cabin 
near a bunch of hills with another man, 
sandy-haired and of medium build. She 
saw this man rise from the bed, light a lamp, 
pick up an axe, and walk over to where the 
boy was sleeping soundly. Lifting the axe, 
he struck the boy a terrific blow on the back 
of the head which must have killed him 
instantly. Afterwards she saw the fellow 
roll the body up in an old blanket, carry it 
to a point about a hundred yards due east 
from the cabin, and there deposit it in a 
shallow grave about a foot in depth, which 
he had probably prepared earlier in the 
evening. 

The dream was so vivid that she awoke, 
certain in her own mind that something had 
befallen her son. Hence her journey to 
Montana to search for him. 

1 was much impressed by the woman’s 
story and her obvious sincerity, and, after 
scanning the photograph attentively, I sud- 
denly remembered having met the boy. 
Four or five weeks previously he had asked 
permission to accompany me on a riding 
trip to look over the country, for which I had 
loaned him one of my saddle horses. The 
boy was very grateful, and when he told me 
of his plans to locate a place for a stock 
ranch for his mother and himself I decided 
to help him in his search. I went out of my 
way toshow hima section just suitable for his 
needs, and he seemed highly pleased with it. 

During the trip back to town, which was 
about twenty miles away, I warned the lad 
to steer clear of the land locators, of whom 
there were several in town. Their game was 
to take intending settlers out, show them a 
piece of land, rush them back to town, and 
then collect. their ‘ fee ’’—which varied 
according to how much money the intending 
settler possessed. I wanted to protect the 
Jad from being fleeced of his money, with 
which he seemed plentifully supplied. 

Being very busy riding the ranch during 
the next few days, I did not see the young 
fellow again until, a week later, happening 
to ride into the small town of Scobey, I met 
him, accompanied by a mean-looking rascal 
of medium build and a sandy complexion, 

I greeted the boy and asked him what he 
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was doing there. He told me he was going 
about fifty miles west with his companion, 
to stay on the latter’s homestead. The man, 
he said, had promised to show him a good 
spot on which to locate, close by him. 

That was the’last I saw of him. 1 learned 
later that this man, whose name was George 
L. Christler, at one time a barber by pro- 
fession, had met the boy in Fort Peck on the 
evening of the day he and I rode out to 
look over the country, This man Christler, 
becoming aware of the large sum of money 
which the young man carried, had insinuated 
to him that I, being a cowboy range rider, 
might do him bodily harm. All cowboys, 
he told the lad, were bad men, and he 
advised him to have nothing more to do with 
me. 

The poor youngster evidently believed 
him, for it seemed to me as though he wished 
to avoid me on the day I met him in Scobey. 

Christler, upon reaching his cabin, induced 
the boy to purchase a pair of horses and a 
wagon, in which they drove round the hills 
and visited one or two outlying ranches. 
Later, Christler was seen on several occa- 
sions driving out alone, and on being asked 
what had become of his young friend, replied 
that the boy had sold him the team and 
wagon and had left for good. This explana- 
tion seemed satisfactory to the inquiring 
ranchers, and they thought no more of the 
matter. 

I explained all this to the anxious mother, 
and on my mentioning the sandy-haired 
fellow, she cried :— 

“Yes, that is the wretch who murdered 
my boy!” : 

She seemed so certain about it that I took 
her down to the deputy sheriff's office, where 
she told her story once more. The sheriff— 
whose name was Abe Dale—was deeply 
impressed by the woman’s narrative. The 
location of the supposed tragedy was out of 
his territory, but he took the lady in his car 
and promptly set off west to Glasgow, in the 
next county. ‘ 

Arriving there, they at once called on the 
sheriff, to whom the woman related her tale. 
This officer got out his high-powered car and, 
accompanied by the woman and the other 
sheriff, started north at high speed. 

The country over which they travelled is 
very wild and desolate, as I know from several 
trips I made across it looking for range 
cattle. Not knowing the exact location of 
Christler’s cabia, the sheriff inquired at a 
sheep ranc. they came to. The rancher 
informed them that it lay four or five miles 
north-west, and gave them directions how 
to find it. 

They had no difficulty in locating it, and 
on coming within view of the cabin the poor 
woman at once became greatly excited. 
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“The woman stepped in front of the prisoner and demanded, * Why did you murder my boy ?’” 


“That's the cabin I saw in my dream,” the sheriff found the place empty, but close 
she cried. ‘“ That’s where my boy was examination revealed recent blood-spots on 
murdered | the bed and floor. 

The cabin door was fastened, the place The poor mother was now on the verge of 
being apparently deserted. On breaking in, hysterics, and the two officers had the greatest 
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difficulty in calming her. On ging outside, 
the woman reminded them of the part of 
her dream wherein she saw the sandy-haired 
man carry her boy's body to a spot about a 
hundred yards due east from the cabin, and 
there bury it. The sherifts at once stepped 
off that distance and searched the ground 
for signs of a grave. 

For a long time the quest was without 
result, and they were on the point of giving 
up, when one of the men, moving oft in a 
new direction, suddenly found himself stand- 
ing on a soft patch of ground which showed 
evidence of having been disturbed recently. 
‘The officer, greatly excited, began to dig, 
‘and about eight inches down came upon the 
body of the unfortunate boy ! 

Examination showed that he had been 
foully murdered by a terrific blow on the 
back of the skull. The woman, who was 
terribly distressed, was able to identify the 
body as that of her boy owing to the fact 
that he had on a nightshirt which she had 
made for him just before he left home. 

As it was now getting dusk, the officers 
placed the body in the car and started on the 
Teturn trip to Glasgow, a distance of about 
forty-eight miles, It was a ride that neither 
of them will ever forget, fer the broken- 
hearted mother would not let the body out 
of her sight. 

Arriving in town, the corpse was turned 
over to the undertaker, and, after the inquest, 
shipped to the lad’s home town of Seattle 
for interment, the mother accompanying the 
remains. 

This murder having been proved, the next 
thing was to find the poor lad’s former friend 
or partner. He had undoubtedly left the 
country, having most likely crossed the 
Canadian border, a few miles to the north. A 
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description of the man and details of the 
crime were wired to the nearest Canadian 
North-West Mounted Police post, and they 
were asked to look for him. This they did 
so effectively that within twenty-four hours 
after receiving the sheriff's message they 
landed Christler in Regina Jail, where he 
was held to await the arrival of the Glasgow 
sheriff. 

This officer at once went. up there, got his 
man, and returned him to the Glasgow 
County Jail to stand his trial. The prisoner 
was held for a long time before his triak came 
on, and during that time made three un- 
successful attempts to escape. 

The trial was duly held at last, and there 
was a dramatic scene in the court-room. 
The murdered boy’s mother was ‘present, 
having returned from Seattle to see the 
villain get his just deserts. At one point in 
the proceedings, the woman, now grim and 
determined, stepped in front of the prisoner 
and demanded :— 

“Why did you murder my boy? He 
never harmed a hair of your head, and I 
know he spent a lot of money on you.” 

The guilty wretch quailed before her, 
hanging his head in shame. The mother 
made a desperate attempt to get at him, but 
was prevented by the sheriff. 

The evidence against Christler, ‘though 
entirely circumstantial, was very strong, 
and he was sentenced to serve from twenty 
years to life imprisonment in the State 
Prison at Deer Lodge, Montana, where he still 
is. 

The mother, sad-faced and wistful, yet 
evincing much satisfaction at having helped 
to bring her son’s murderer to justice, left 
the next day for her home in Seattle, where 
I believe she still resides. 
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A THRILLING DRAMA OF THE DESERT. 


SEE 
THE BEDOUIN’S WOOING 


in our next issue, which will also contain the first 
instalment of a most interesting narrative of 
adventure and exploration entitled 


THE BURIED CITIES OF ASIA MINOR. 
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it, barely eking out a living. To-day this 
young man is worth $200,000. He is build- 
Ing a $25,000 home—and paying cash for 
it. He has three automobiles. His children 
go to private schools. He goes hunting, fish- 
ing, traveling, whenever the mood strikes 
him. His income is over a thousand dollars 
a week, 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, ft 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practic 


ver and money will flow in on 
you. will open up for you. Driv- 
ing energy you never dreamed you had will manifest 


Ina little town in New York ammmmmmmmmees itself. You will thrill with a new 


lives a man who a few years ago 
was pitied by all who knew 
him. From the time he was 14 
he had worked and slaved— 
and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a_ failure. Without 
work—in debt to his charitable 
friends, with an invalid son to 
support, the outlook was pitchy 
black. 


Then he learned the “‘secret.”” 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months 
his plant was working night and 
day to fill orders. During 1916 
the profits were $20,000. Dur- 
ing 1917 the profits ran close to 
$40,000. And this genial 64- 
year young man is enjoying 
pleasures and comforts he little 
dreamed would ever be his. 


I could tell you thousands of 
similar instances. But there’s 


A Few Examples 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Amon: over 400.0% users of “Pawer 

ay fudge Ren i. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justur Parker, 
Wu Ting bang, Fx US. Chinese 
bassad 


Keluie of Netrasha: 
anager Christeson ot Wells. 
Leen, 


former Vice Pres. 
tion Co.; s ; 
E. T. Mereslith, Se: 'y. of Agen alture 
and many uthers of equal prominence. 


$300 PROFIT FROM ONE 
DAY'S READING 
“The result from one day's study 
netted me $re cash. TP think ita great 
nk ans would got be without it for 
ten times the vost.” —Col. 5. W. Wilke, 
Roscoe, So. Dakota 


WORTH $15,000 AND MORE 

“The book has heen worth more than 
$15,000 to me.""—Ovcar B. Sheppard. 

WOULD BE WORTH $100,000 


“If Thad only hat it when [was 20 
years ol, T would be worth $100 
today. Tt is worth a hundred times 
—§. W. Taylor, The Santa 
Milans, Tex 


SALARY JUMPED FROM $150 
TO $800 


“Since T rexd “Power of Will’ my 
salary leas jumped $15) to Sova 
fwath."—f. F-cibson, Sea Diege Cah 
FROM $168 TO $3,000 A MONTH 


“One of our bays who read ‘Power of 
Will’ betore he came over here jumped 


power—a power that nothing can 
resist. You'll have an influence over 
people that you never thought pos- 
sible. Success—in whatever form 
you want it— will come as easy as 
failure came before. And those are 
only a few of the things the “secret” 
will do for you. The “secret” is 
fully explained in the wonderful 
book, “Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I know you'll think that I’ve 
claimed a lot. Perhaps you think 
there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can 
easily make thousands—you can’t 
lose a penny 


Send no money—no, not a cent. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it 
to me. By return mail you'll re- 
ceive not a pamphlet, but the whole 
“secret” told in this wonderful book 
“POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in 
your home. Apply some of its simple 
teachings. If it doesn’t show you 
how you can increase your income 
many times over—just as it has for 


no need to do this as I’m willing 
to tell you the “secret” itself. 
Then you can put it to work 
and see what it will do for you. 


I don’t claim I can make you rich over 
night. Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Some- 
times I have failures—everyone has. But I 
do claim that I can help go out of every 100 
people if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that wonder- 
ful brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t 
won greater success. Throw the unused nine- 
tenths of your brain into action and you'll be 
amazed at the almost instantaneous results. 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining success in life as a rail- 
way engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without will- 
powcr to “put themover.” Yet the will, although here- 
tofore enti neglected, can be trained into wonder- 
ful power like the brain or memory and by the very 
same method—intelligent exercise and use. 


from $ro» a month to $1.00 the hest 
month, and won a $250 prize for the 
bent silesinanship in the state." Pri 
vate Leshe A. still, ALE... France. 
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thousands of others—mail the book 
back. You will be out nothing. 


But if you do feel that “POWER 
fF WILL.” will do for you what it 
has done for over four-hundred thousand others—if 
you feel as they do that it’s the next greatest book to 
the Bible—send me only $3.50 and you and I'll be 
square. 


Tf you pass this offer by, ll be out only the small 
profit on a three-and-a-hali-dollar sale. But you—you 
may easily be out the difference between what you're 
making now and an income several times as great. So 
you see you've a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 


Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19-L Wilcox Block MERIDEN, CONN. 
au eeenee eee eee eee eee 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19-L Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. 
$3.50 or remail tbe book tu you in five days. 


Tagree to remit 


‘Address. 
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“THE VESSEL BROKE AND THE WATER WAS SPILLED. MAMOUD UNDERSTOOD 
THAT THIS TION MEANT THEIR LOVE WAS KNOWN.” 


(SEE PAGE 180.) 
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of SIDI- BON - SAID, TUNIS, NORTH AFRICA 
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Illustrated bg 
HOWARD ELCOCK 


A stirring story of love and vengeance among the Bedouin. “The events happened about 
twelve years ago,” writes the Authoress, “and Mamoud is still living in Tunis. He is quite 


proud of the scars that show the price he paid for his bride.” 


As he passed them, however, one woman 
straightened herself up and glanced at him, 
and he, looking down, suddenly realized 
“that she was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen. It was only for a moment 
that their eyes met; then, settling the 
bundle on her head, the girl turned home- 
ward towards a little cluster of tents grouped 
together on the edge of the estate. 

The man rode on, for he was the contre- 
maitre (overseer), the acting-master and 
manager of the whole of the large estate, 
the owner of which, a wealthy Arab, lived 
in Tunis, and seldom visited his outlying 
properties, so that Mamoud jad been for 


WT was a lovely evening in early summer, 

and a number of ‘Arabs, mostly Bedouin, 

_ were getting in the harvest, watched by 

a man on a beautiful horse. He wore 

the usual Arab dress, with the little red 

cap, or cheshia, affected by high and low in 
Tunisia. 

He was a tall, athletic-looking fellow, and 
sat straight and rigid in the high Arab saddle. 
Though his face Showed him to be of the 
same race as the men at work in the fields, 
his alert manner and commanding presence, 
as well as the texture of his clothes, marked 
him as belonging to a different social order. 


Evidently he was the master, riding round 
to inspect the work. 

Continuing’ his way to @ field where 
another group of men were working, the 
horseman passed a number of Bedouin 
women gleaning. The scene was very pic- 
turesque, but that did not appeal to him in 
the least, for he had been born in the country, 
and the lithe figures of the women in their 
blue cotton robes, gracefully draped and 
fastened with silver brooches,’ formed too 
familiar a picture for him to notice. 

Vol. xlvit-- 13. 


many years practically the master, and was 
looked upon as such. 

On the estate—as indeed throughout 
Tunisia—nearly all the agricultural labour 
is performed by Bedouin, and extra workers 
are taken on for the harvesting. They put 
up their little black tents in clusters and. 
dwell together according to the tribe to 
which they belong. 

Mamoud, riding on alone, wondered who 
the girl could be, for he did not remember 
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having seen her before, and he supposed 
she must be the wife or daughter of one 
of the men taken on temporarily for the 
harvest. 

Next evening, towards sunset, Mamoud 
rode near the wells where the women went 
for water, and noticed again the beauty of 
the girl as she walked briskly away from the 
well carrying her pitcher on her head. He 
inquired of one of the older women, who had 
been a long time on the estate, as to who the 
girl was, as he did not recognize her, and was 
told that she lived with her three brothers, 
who had been taken on a weck or so before 
the harvest. 

Mamoud rode back to the large house 
belonging to the proprietor, in which he had 
his own rooms, and while one servant led 
away his horse another brought his evening 
meal and placed it before him. But Mamoud 
had little appetite. For the first time, per- 
haps, the large house seemed a trifle lonely, 
and he caught himself wishing that the 
owner would come on one of his periodical 
visits. 

Mamoud, although he had already turned 
thirty, was unmarried. He had always said 
he was much too busy with the affairs of the 
estate and the interests of his large family of 
workers to be able to think of marriage— 
but to-night the bright eyes of the Bedouin 
girl and her erect, well-built form rose un- 
bidden before his mind’s eye. 

Scolding himself for a fool, he strolled out 
into the night, and looked thoughtfully 
towards the cluster of tents where the 
Bedouin were gathered in little groups 
enjoying their evening meal or smoking and 
chatting. He caught himself wondering in 
which of the little black tents the girl and 
her three brothers lived. 

No woman had ever attracted him like 
this before, and after resolutely turning his 
back on the Bedouin encampment and 
walking in the other direction to shake off 
his thoughts, the contre-maitre returned to 
the house and bed. But sleep would not 
come to him. After lying awake nearly all 
night debating the matter, he rose the next 
morning convinced that the beautiful 
Bedouin girl was the one woman in the 
world for him,. and he decided to send a 
message to her brothers to ask her hand in 
marriage. 

Anxiously he awaited the return of the 
envoy, but when the answer came, to his 
astonishment it was a polite refusal ! 

The Bedouin are a proud race, and_ their 
standard of caste is different from that of 
men who live in towns, Sons of the desert, 
nomads by nature and tradition, they 
measure people by their own standards. To 
a man of their own tribe, owning nothing but 
his horse, his burnous, and his gun, who could 
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ride well and shoot straight, the brothers 
would probably have given their sister with- 
out demur, ‘yet to this man who was their 
master they refused her point-blank because, 
although of Bedouin descent, Mamoud did 
not belong to their tribe. 

For the moment there seemed nothing to 
be done but to carry on as if nothing had 
happened, but a few days later Mamoud 
was riding near the springs at the time the 
women went for water. He caught sight of 
the girl, but did not speak, content for the 
time being just to have seen her. 

A few days afterwards he found it impera- 
tive to inspect the Bedouin village. He had 
often passed through these little groups of 
tents before, but the beauty of the women 
had meant nothing to him; they were just 
the wives and daughters of the labourers, 
and never had he felt his pulses quicken as 
they did this time when he saw the one he 
sought going about her household duties 
and tending the fire on which the meal for 
her brothers was cooking. 

She saw him and smiled, and the tempta- 
tion was too great not to stop for a moment 
to speak to her. Mamoud did not dream of 
entering the tent—he uttered only a word of 
greeting as he passed—but he had passed, 
and she had smiled, and that to him meant a 
great deal. 

He had not seen any of the menfolk, but, 
though he did not know it, he had been 
observed by one of the girl’s brothers. The 
man had not seen Mamoud speak to his sister, 
but the fact of his passing near the tent 
roused his suspicion, 

The following evening Mamoud went 
down to the springs again and watched the 
women draw the water. Aiyesha—that was 
the girl’s name—filled her pitcher like the 
others, and then, looking full at him, she let 
it drop. The vessel broke and the water 
was spilled. Mamoud understood that this 
action meant their love was known, and 
that the news had spread like the spilled 
water, : 

“Can you pick up the water ? ” she asked, 
as he started forward when the pitcher 
dropped. 

For answer he covered the wet place with 
sand, put his foot on it, and smiled at her, 
which conveyed to her the meaning :— 

“I will put things right and pass on to 
what I wish.” 

She looked up at him astonished, but he 
smiled reassuringly and walked on. 

Several days went by before he saw her 
again. She had not been among the gleaners, 
and, in despair of finding any other way of 
seeing her, he went again to the springs. As 
she passed near him, with her pitcher of 
water on her head, she let a silver bracelet 
fall, but gave no sign of recognition. Mamoud 
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picked it up quickly and went away, ‘under- 
standing it as an invitation to mcet her that 
same evening. 

Mamoud did not return the bracelet. Had 
he done so she would have taken it to mean 
that her invitation had not been accepted. 

The Bedouin social code is very strict, and 
intercourse between unmarried men and 
women is so restricted that a great deal is 
done by signs. If Mamoud had stayed talk- 
ing to Aiyesha and offered to carry her 
pitcher home, as a European would have 
done, the poor girl’s reputation would have 
been ruined and his own life in danger, for 
though Bedouin women have much more 
freedom than other Arab tribes, and always 
go unveiled, they have their own laws of 
etiquette, which are exceedingly strict. 

Highly delighted with the unexpected 
mark of favour, Mamoud counted the hours 
till it would be safe for him to meet his love 
under cover of darkness. For the girl’s own 
sake he had to avoid as much as possible any 
chance of being seen. 

As soon as his evening meal was finished, 

. the contre-maitre strolled out in the opposite 
direction, making a long round to reach the 
little Bedouin camp from the other side. 
The girl was waiting for him near her tent. 
She told him shyly that she had been obliged 
to ask him to come so that she might warn 
him. Her brothers had grown suspicious, 
and she feared his life was in danger. She 
added that it must be their last meeting, and 
begged him to go away for a short time, as 
she was afraid her brothers would waylay 
him and kill him. 

Mamoud laughed at her fears, and, clasp- 
ing her to him, vowed that he would win her 
in spite of everything. 

“In three days I will come again,” he 
said, and then, seeing her anxious look as 
she nestled against him whispering ‘‘ Oh! 
take care,”’ he added :— 

“‘ T will bring my friend the Moroccan with 
me next time to mount guard. He is a true 
comrade, and we shall be quite safe.” 

The girl was as shy as a gazelle, and started 
if a leaf rustled in the wind. Mamoud knew 
she feared for his safety, and because of her 
anxiety he dared not stay. As soon as he 
had gone Aiyesha ran quickly back to her 
tent. She had done a terribly unconven- 
tional thing in keeping this tryst and talking 
for a few moments with a man of another 
tribe. She longed to see him again, but was 
extremely anxious, 

On the evening of the third day Mamond 
returned with his friend the Moroccan. The 
little tent in which the girl and her brothers 
lived stood close to a stack of straw, and on 
to this the Moroccan climbed, promising to 
fire his gun should anyone come in sight. 

For the lovers the time passed all too 
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quickly.. The Moroccan on the straw-stack 
kept a sharp look-out, and when, after a 
time, he saw three men crawling along 
stealthily in the moonlight, he fired into the 
air and jumped down. He and Mamoud 
were just in time to get safely away. 

A few days later, towards sunset, Mamoud 
strolled down again to the springs, and when 
the girl passed near him he asked for a drink 
of water from her pitcher. 

“No!” she said, sadly. 
too warm ”’ (too dangerous). 

“‘ All the same, I will take it !’’ he said, 
boldly. 

Disregarding her veiled warning as to the 
danger, he went again to her tent to visit 
her. She was alone, as usual at that hour, 
and begged him to go away at once. 

“Go back! Go back, I pray you!” she 
said, ‘‘ and return no more, for if my brothers 
find you they will kill you, and you are my 
life. Go back, I pray you!” 

But Mamoud’s love was stronger than her 
fears, and he stayed with her for some time. 
As he left the neighbourhood of the tent, 
however, the brothers—who had been lying 
in ambush—rushed out and threw themselves 
upon him. When he tried to defend him- 
self they used their daggers, wounding him 
in the thigh. Then they put irons on him, 
like those used to fasten the horses with, and 
dragged him to one of the pits where grain 
was stored and let him down into it. These 
pits have a small orifice at the top but open 
out at the bottom, like an ink-bottle. The 
men no doubt intended to haul him up after- 
wards, when they could kill him and hide 
the body with safety. 

All the next day the wounded Mamoud 
Temained in the pit. Getting used to the 
faint light, he crawled round searching with 
his hands for something with which he could 
loose his fetters. At last he found some 
stones with which he was able to smash the 
crude padlocks and get his irons off. He 
had been badly wounded, and was faint from 
hunger and loss of blood, so that he found it 
impossible to climb to the top of the pit. 

When evening came, the stone which 
partially covered the top of the pit was re- 
moved, and he thought his last hour had 
come, But it was Aiyesha’s soft voice that 
called to him. He told her that he was 
unable to climb out of the pit, but that he 
had managed to get his irons off. By way 
of reply she unwound the long red scarf that 
most Bedouin women wear and let it down 
to him. With Mamoud holding on to it and 
the girl exerting all her strength, the contre- 
mattre was finally able to scramble out. 

The Bedouin girls are very strong, for not 
only do they carry heavy jars of water on 
their heads, but they often handle sacks 
weighing as much as two hundred pounds. 


“The water is 


The girl had brought her lover some milk 
and food. He drank the milk, which re- 
vived him somewhat, and took the food to 
eat on the way, for Aiyesha begged him not 
to waste a moment, as her brothers might 
return at any moment. She pushed the stone 
back into the same position as before, and 
Mamoud made his way as quickly as possible 
to the house of his friend the Moroccan, 
Here he tapped at the window and then 
crawled to the door, where he swooned, 

The Moroccan promptly carried him inside 
and dressed his wounds, and he soon revived. 

“T feared something had happened when 
I didn’t see you about to-day,” the Moroccan 
told him. “ But don’t try to talk now; rest 
awhile, and you can tell me afterwards.” 

The Moroccan gave out that Mamoud had 
been called away on important business, 
leaving him as acting-manager. 

For weeks Mamoud stayed in his friend's 
house, the faithful Moroccan bringing him 
news of his betrothed each day. When at 
last his wounds were healed and he had 
recovered his strength he begged his friend 
to find a way to ask the girl for another 
meeting. - 

The night was dark and there was no 
moon, so he was able to steal up unseen to 
the little tent, and this time he took his gun 
with him. But fate was not kind, for the 
lovers had not been together long when the 
sharp cry of an owl warned them that the 
trusty Moroccan had sighted approaching 
danger. Mamoud got away, thanks to the 
darkness, though not without wounding one 
of the brothers, who fired in his direction 
directly he heard him moving. 

Mamoud reached his friend’s house in 
safety, and the two sat talking late into the 
night, the Moroccan strongly advising 
Mamoud to stay quietly in hiding some days 
longer—or weeks, if necessary—so that the 
vengeful brothers might think he had left 
the place and relax their vigilance. Mamoud 
finally agreed to “lie low ” for a few days to 
see how things went. 

The next evening, however, the Moroccan 
brought him disquicting news, telling him 
that he had not seen Aivesha all dav, though 
he had passed near the tents, and she had 
not been to the spring for water. He had 
heard some of the Bedouin women talking 
among themselves and saying that the 
brothers had told them she had gone away. 

Mamoud was very troubled at this, the 
More so as it was impossible for him to go 
and make inquiries himself. 

Two days later the Moroccan, passing near 
the tent and seeing one of Aivesha’s brothers, 
asked him for a piece of bread, which the man 
gave him. 

This is not at all an unusual request. 
Anyone passing a Bedouin tent and at some 
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distance from home can ask for bread without , 
exciting the least comment, The Bedouins 
bake their bread in little loaves about the 
size of a large bun, and they constantly 
borrow from one another, 

As the Moroccan was coming away he 
heard one of the brothers ask: ‘ Have you 
taken bread to Aiyesha to-day ?’’ The 
Moroccan went on as if he had heard nothing, 
but he guessed that the girl must be in hiding 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, Tle made 
his way back as quickly as possible in order 
to take the news to Mamoud. 

After their evening meal he set out alone— 
he would not allow Mamoud to take the risk 
of going with him—to make the round of the 
matmoura (pits used for storing grain). He 
knew the ground well, and examined one pit 
after the other carefully to see how they were 
covered up. 

A stranger might go quite close to the 
matmoura, or even walk right over them, 
without discovering their existence, for when 
in use the opening is carefully closed with 
large stones, or sometimes with just one 
stone, and branches and dead leaves are 
strewn over it. 

The Moroccan went from one pit to the 
other, sometimes giving the little “ owl cry ” 
and sometimes tapping a stone. At last he 
came to the pit in which Mamoud had been 
imprisoned, He noticed that it was very 
carefully covered, with two stones arranged 
to allow an opening for air, though the 
crevice was hidden by branches. Tapping 
on the stone with a stick and putting his ear 
to the opening, he was overjoyed to hear the 
girl’s voice in answer. Calling down ‘ Cour- 
age!’ he returned home as soon as possible 
to relieve his friend’s anxiety. 

The pair sat talking long into the night, 
planning the rescue of the girl, and finally 
arranged a scheme. 

The next evening the Moroccan had two 
horses ready, and, after providing Mamoud 
with two pistols, a gun, and a dagger, they 
started off. Arrived at the pit, they let 
down a strong cord, but the girl called back 
that she was chained and could not move. 

Mamoud stayed with the horses while the 
Moroccan went fora file. Mamoud sat down 
and waited. There was nothing else to be 
done, but the delay was maddening. At any 
minute the brothers might come, and there 
were three of them. When at last the 
Moroccan returned with the tile Mamoud let 
himself down into the pit, opened the irons, 
and, having got out himself, drew up the girl. 
The lovers mounted the horses, bade fare- 
well to the faithful Moroccan, and rode off. 

But much valuable time had been lost, 
and before they could reach the river a stra 
shot told them they were followed. The 
brothers, finding the pit empty, had set out 
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in pursuit with a friend, for, 
on looking back, Mamoud 
could distinctly see four men 
following. 

He seized the bridle of 
Aiyesha’s horse, but as he did 
so a shot struck it and it stum- 
bled, evidently badly wounded. 
He promptly took the girl on 
to his own horse and rode 
swiftly on. 

“Be not afraid,” he whis- 
pered. ‘I have six shots, and 
they are but four. If we can 
only pass the river with one or 
two shots we are saved.” 

They galloped on, _ but 
Mamoud presently realized that 
their pursuers were gaining on 
them. When another shot 
tang out he fired back in the 
direction in which he had seen 
the flash, and, hearing a cry, 
knew that somcone was hit. 

“Oh! my brothers!’ moaned 
the girl, covering her face 
with her hands. But Mamoud 
could not stop; the lovers’ only 
chance of safety lay in flight, 
and the shots were now pelting 
close around him. He tried to 
cover the girl with his body, 
and twice he fired back, but 
with no effect. : 

At last the river came in 
sight. If only they could cross 
it! They could now hear their 
pursuers, though it was too 
dark to see them distinctly. 
Mamoud fired once more, but 
missed again. 

“The river is here, and I 
have but two shots left,” he 
breathed into the girl’s ear as 


“He fired back in the direction in 

which he had seen the flash, and, 

hearing a cry, knew that someone 
was hit.” 


they rushed on. ‘If I miss 
again we are lost!” 

He urged on the labouring horse. It 
plunged into the river, scrambled feebly 
up thé bank on the other side, and then fell 
dead under them, 

Evidently their pursuers were well armed, 
for shots kept passing near them. Mamoud, 
putting Aiyesha behind some bushes, re- 
turned to the edge of the river. The other 
men reined up, and he could hear them dis- 
cussing which way he had gone. Taking 
careful aim, he fired his last two shots, and 
two more men fell, The third fired back, 
guided probably by the flash, hitting Mamoud 
in the body. Pressing one hand against the 
wound, Mamoud grasped his poniard in the 
other as his adversary—the last survivor of 
the party—crossed the river and came up 
with him. 


Seeing the fugitive sorely wounded, yet 
still ready to fight, the man—it was one of 
the brothers—was struck by his bravery. 
The Bedouin has an immense admiration 
for personal pluck, and Mamoud had 
undoubtedly shown he would take any risk 
to gain his bride. 

“You are a courageous man!” said 
Aiyesha's brother. ‘‘ You have fairly won 
our sister. My two brothers are dead. Take 
care of Aiyesha and be good to her, Let this 
matter remain between you and 1.” 

He then helped Mamoud to tie a_ broad 
scarf tightly round his body, so that he could 
go on, and, after taking leave of his sister, 
gave the contre-mattre his own horse on which 
to continue the journey. 

All night the lovers rode on, making little 
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progress at times, for the horse was weary 
and Mamoud in great pain. The long, dusty 
Toad seemed endless. At last, however, the 
white houses of Tunis came in sight, but it 
was nearly midday before Mamoud, reached 
the house of his employer, in whuse care he 
wished to place the girl. 

Poor Mamoud was so badly wounded and 
So weak from loss of blood that he was only 
just able to ask his master to receive his 
bride-to-be when he swooned in the saddle 
and would have fallen had not help been at 
hand. 

Aiyesha was received as a guest in 
the women's apartments, and Mamoud’s 
wounds were carefully dressed. Though he 
Was given every care, it was two months 
before he was able to eet about again, 


and he will carry the ugly scars to his 
dying day. 

When at last he was well enough, his 
employer gave him a grand wedding and 
found him a position of trust in Tunis, 
where he lived happily with his Bedouin 
bride. 

Aiyesha has been dead some years now, 
leaving him with one son, to whom he is 
devoted—" he has his mother’s eyes,” he 
says. 

Over a cup of coffee he will tell you the 
story of his wooing and that terrible night 
ride. 

“It was a long price to pay,” I once 
heard a friend say to him as he finished his 
narrative. 

“‘ It was,” he agreed, “‘ but it was worth it.” 


L HOBESIE 


ee 
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A B.S.A.P. trooper's story of a very close 

call in Matabeleland. But for the pluck 

and resource of his Zulu boy the tale 
would have had a different ending. 


N 1897, as a member of the British 
South Africa Police, I was one of the 
small garrison occupying Fort Brander, 


which stands upon the Bulawayo— 
Tuli road. Although our primary duty 
was surveillance of the road, most of 


our time was spent in collecting firearms 
from the natives. The Matabele war had 
just been concluded by an intensely dramatic 
and hazardous interview between Cecil 
Rhodes, unaccompanied save by an inter- 
preter, and the numerous idunas, or chief- 
tains, of the Matabele inprs. A square of 
earthen walls some twelve feet in height, 
revetted and topped with sandbags, and 
surrounded by a dry fosse—such was the 
fort. Although a good defence against the 
formidable imprs of the Matabele, it would 
have crumbled like a puff-ball under the 
impact of a modern shell. Its only content 
was a small shed in which our ordnance and 
commissariat supplies were stored, and 
there was room for little clse. Outside the 
fort were a number of Matabele huts in 
which the garrison were housed. 

A few miles from the fort game was fairly 
plentiful—buck of many varicties, from the 
diminutive klipspringer, not much bigger 
than a hare, to the water buck, weighing 
from three to four hundredweight. The 
unsettled state of the country prevented us 
from taking full advantage of Natur 
bounty in this direction, but we contrived 
relieve the monotony of 


occasionally to 
bully beef, 

As Christmas of that year drew nigh, my 
chum) Delayne and I might frequently 
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have been overheard weighing the desira- 
bility against the possibility of a good fat 
buck for the celebrations. At least a three 
days’ hunting trip would have to be reckoned 
on to make sure of this, and our senior was 
dead against the project, and refused point 
blank our request for leave, whereupon we 
condemned him as an ancient fogey, most of 
whose years—twenty-cight, if [ remember 
aright—had been spent in that seminary of 
caution north of the Tweed. 

Our opinion was changed when later the 
rumour reached us that if we slipped quietly 
away at an early hour he would be con- 
veniently blind. We then went blithely 
ahead with our preparations, our plans being 
already made, The buck, which had already 
been killed many times in imagination, 
would need a strong donkey to carry it back, 
and the donkey would require a native boy 
to drive it. Our route was in the form of a 
rough triangle, and the places where we 
were to rendezvous each day, which were 
well known to both of us, were to be reached 
at least an hour before sundown. 

Fate in the shape of a coin decided. that 
for the first day I should proceed direct with 
the donkey and the boy, while Delayne made 
a wide détour, We had perforce to go on 
foot, horse-sickness having carried oft all 
our mounts A 

Before -break on the twenty-second of 
December we set off, and, once the fort was 
out of sight, separated. It was a sweltering 
midsummer day, and in that broken country 
the goimg was none too easy. I strode 
ahead, followed at a little distance by 


L’hobesie, a Zulu boy, black as the ace of 
spades, and aged about fourteen, driving 
the donkey. _ The route chosen seemed to 
be for ever climbing to the top of kopjes 
and dipping breakneck down into dongas. 
These dongas were mostly dry at that time 
of year, but the watercourses were well 
defined by a tall, rank growth of coarse grass. 

Soon after noon we reached a native 
cattle post, and stupped to inform the in- 
habitants that cattle of any sort would be 
welcomed at the fort. The reception we 
received was sullen to the verge of hostility, 
and I continued on my way distressed by a 
constantly recurring uneasiness which was 
not to be shaken off. Although I carried my 
Martini in readiness, no game came within 
the range of my vision, so that the day was 
both tame and toilsome, and I was not sorry 
to reach the first rendezvous about four in 
the afternoon. 

The donkey was soon unloaded and busy 
grazing. A fire was built and water brought 
from a spring at the base of a kopje which 
forrfred the head of a deep donga on the edge 
of which we were camped. It did not take 
long to prepare a simple but satisfying 
supper of coffee, bread, and bully beef. 
A sharpening appetite forbade waiting for 
Delayne. By the time supper was over and 
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my pipe going to my satisfaction, I began to 
wonder what was detaining him, so I climbed 
to the top of the kopje in the hope that he 
might be within sight. I reached the summit 
just in time to see the sinking sun transform 
the Matoppos into mountains of ruby-studded 
gold. The stars came out like a myriad 
lights, and the silence with which the veldt 
ushers out the day served to deepen the 
uneasiness due to the non-appearance of 
Delayne. 

I fired the hunter’s signal—a series of 
double shots— but, though I waited long, 
listening, no reply came. There was nothing 
for it; I descended to the camp, and after 
seeing supper laid out and a patrol tin of 
coffee placed in the embers of the fire, to 
keep warm in case he turned up, I rolled 
myself in my blanket, drew my loaded rifle 
to my side, and was soon in the perfect 
oblivion of healthful sleep. 

1 woke with a jerk to find myself sitting 
bolt upright, my rifle across my knees, my 
finger on the trigger. After blinking the 
sleep from my eyes, I looked around in a 
dazed sort of way to see what had happened. 
Everything seemed all right: there was the 
tethered donkey, the sleeping Zulu, the 
patrol tin in the still faintly-glowing embers, 
and the supper laid out on the ground-sheet. 


“He was poised upon his toes, knees bent, his spring apparently arrested by my sudden 
action.” + 
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I was considerably mystified, and, attributing 
my awakening to the foolish forebodings of 
the day, was about to lie down again when a 
soft sound like an in-drawn breath reached 
me. I instantly turned my head in its 
direction, and just in time, for there stood a 
tall, muscular Matabele, naked but for his 
mochi. He $s poised upon his toes, knees 
bent, his spring apparently arrested by my 
sudden action. One arm hung loosely at 
his side; the other was slightly crooked to 
conceal the hand hald behind his hip. 

As our eyes met, my brain seemed to re- 
ceive a dozen impressions simultaneously. 
What was he, a Matabele, and therefore very 
superstitious even for an African native, 
doing out after dark? Only the most 
powerful circumstance could have impelled 
him. And why was he not wearing his 
kavoss 2? There was evidently to be “ dirty 
work at the cross roads.” As my _ rifle 
covered him, I decided to speak to him softly 
and get rid of my strange visitor without 
bloodshed, if possible. 

“ What do you want ?” I asked, quictly, 
in Matabele. 

“ Nothing, chief,”’ he replied. 

“Why are you here?” was my next 


question. 
“IT saw the fire and came,” was the un- 
satisfactory reply. We both eyed each 


other unblinkingly, and after a pause I gave 
him the Kaffir valediction :— 

“ Hamba gashle”’ {Go softly,” 
your going be ca 

The result was ieee Like a rocket 
he leapt from the standing position, and was 
over the brink of the donga before I realized 
that he had moved. There was something 
so uncanny about this disappearing trick 
that I rubbed my eyes wondering if I were 
awake. I kicked oft my blanket and rushed 
to the edge of the donga in time to see him 
disappear with great bounds into the coal- 
black shadows cast by the now-risen moon. 
I sent a shot at random down the donga, just 
to scare him a bit, and then returned to the 
camp, dazed by the rapidity with which the 
whole scene had been enacted. Everything 
seemed undisturbed, until the keen-eved 
L’hobesie pointed out that my hunting-knife, 
which had been lying open beside Delayne's 
supper, was gone. The object of my late 
guest's visit was now apparent—robbery. 
My rifle, undoubtedly, was the attraction, 
and to obtain it he would have murdered me 
with my own knife, if necessary. 

The rest of the night was spent in watchful 
waiting for the return of my visitant or 
some of his friends, but they did not show 
up. 

By daybreak L’hobesie and [ had break- 
fasted and were away, making for the 
second rendezvous on the off-chance that 


“ May 
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Delayne had gone there by mistake. He 
was erratic at times, and to his long legs 
miles were nothing. 

Somewhere about nine in the moming 
we were climbing obliquely towards a ridge, 
when we heard a_ reverberating boom, 
followed after an interval by another. I 
stopped, to allow L'hobesie to come up 
with me. 

“Was that Baas Delayne?” I asked, 
thinking that the deep boom might be the 
echo of a rifle shot. 

‘No, Baas,”’ he replied; 
‘roer,’” 

Now a “ roer”’ was an old Tower musket, 
which discharged an ounce of lead on an 
erratic course. It was used by the natives 
presumably for hunting, thongh its bark 
must have been worse than its bite to the 
game. 

We continued our ascent. The sun’ was 
gaining strength, although the day was still 
young, and it was with a strong sense of 
pleasure that I met the cool east wind on 
the summit of the ridge. 

Stretched beneath me was a view typical 
of that part of Rhodesia. The valley, 
wider than the usual, was a study in khaki 
of differing shades. Here and there a clump 
of thorns, mostly kameldoorn, broke the 
monotony, while a series of limpid pools 
surrounded by tall grass marked the course 
of what in the rainy season would be a 
raging torrent. These pools were the haunts 
of the water-buck, and I was eagerly scanning 
them when the sound of voices caused me to 
look down. There below me on the side of 
the same kopje were two gigantic Matabele, 
carrying on a conversation as they strode at 
a free swing along the hillside. Behind 
them trotted a lurcher dog, head down. I 
had ample time to study them, for they 
were unaware of my presence. The taller 
of the two balanced, muzzle forward on his 
shoulder, a long “‘ roer,”’ and in his belt there 
gleamed the villainous axe which inspired 
all other natives, save their progenitors the 
Zulus, with terror. The other man, also a 
magnificent specimen even for a race where 
it is the exception to be otherwise, carried 
a handful of assegais, both stabbing and 
throwing. 

My duty as a poljceman was obvious. 
They must be disarmed, and with that 
intention, changing my route to intercept 
them, I set otf down the kopje. I had 
scarcely taken a step when their dog stopped 
suddenly and looked up in my direction. 
Although his action was unseen by his 
masters they became aware of it in some 
mysterious way, for they came to a halt and 
simultaneously their eyes met mine. 

“When in doubt go straight for your man ; 
it often fascinates him into inaction,” was 
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the advice of an old teacher of mine. I had 
found it good on other occasions, and I im- 
mediately put it into effect on this. The 
descent was very steep, but, digging my 
heels well down, I managed to maintain 
control of my speed. I had only proceeded 
a few paces when I became aware that 
L’hobesie was alongside me. 

“Go back,’”” I commanded, keeping my 
eyes on the warriors beneath, 

“No, Baas,”’ was the answer; “ you may 
want me down there.” 

““Go back, L’hobesic,”’ said I, touched by 
the stripling’s courage. “Stay with the 
donkey, and if anything happens to me 
make straight for the fort and let them 
know.” 

But arguments were of no avail, even had 
there been time for them: the lad was a 
pure-bred Zulu. 

“Why do T find you carrying arms in 
spite of the orders of the Great White 
Queen ?”’? I demanded, as I halted facing 
the dusky warriurs. They looked superb as 
they stood there in the morning sun, perfect 
specimens of bronzed manhood, with the 
bodies of trained athletes and the eves of 
hawks. The rings around their heads de- 
noted that their assegais had drunk deep of 
their foemen’s blood, and it was without 
surprise that I noted that they were of the 
Sangapousa impi, the chosen bodyguard of 
the great Lobengula. 

The answer was worthy of the man, a 
hunter and a soldier from his youth. Down 
came the musket from his shoulder and in 
one rapid motion; whilst for the fraction of 
a second the muzzle pointed in my direction, 
the snapping of the hammer told me that the 
hand had found the trigger with unerring 
accuracy. By all the laws of the game an 
ounce of potleg should there have ended the 
argument so far as Iwas concerned, but fate, in 
the shape of L’hobesie, had ordained other- 
wise. The descendant of Chaka’s legions, 
though_a child in years, was not to be 
outdond in wit or courage by this seasoned 
warrior of the veldt. During the brief 
colloquy that had taken place, with the 
guileless temerity of an innocent umpaan 
(youth), he had grasped the situation to a 
nicety. Strolling behind the grim giant, he 
had reached up his hand and deftly removed, 
unobserved, the percussion cap, without 
which the ‘roer ’’ ceased to be the deadly 
weapon it otherwise would have been at that 
short range. 

With a yell of exasperation the disap- 
pointed warrior flung down the useless weapon, 
and with the spring of a leopard, snatching 
the axe from his belt, he aimed a blow at the 
skull of the intrepid little Zulu. At the 
same instant his companion sprang back and 
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poised a throwing assegai at me. All this 
took place with a speed that my pen can but 
poorly describe. Instinct took the place of 
reason. Should I save L’hobesie with the 
one round in my rifle, or should I save my 
own life by downing my assailant ? Thank 
God! the instinct of the Anglo-Saxon 
proved true at this critical instant. Firing 
from the hip, my bullet, hastily aimed, 
crashed into the ribs of L’hobesie’s opponent. 
The uplifted arm fell limply to his side, the 
poised axe dropped at his feet, and he and 
the gallant little Zulu, who had rushed in to 
grapple with his formidable assailant, fell 
writhing to the ground. The assegai, thrown 
with tremendous force by the second Mata- 
bele, fortunately struck the bandolier which 
I carried across my shoulder, well filled with 
Martini cartridges—a miracle indeed, if ever 
there was one. Such was the impetus of the 
blow that I crumpled up as though shot. 
Dizzy and confused, I groped, half-dazed, 
for the rifle, which had fallen from my hand. 
As I did so, I saw my little Zulu comrade 
fling off the dying warrior from him, and, 
shouting the war-cry of his tribe, spring at 
the hand of my assailant, who, having grasped 
a stabbing assegai, was already rushing in 
to deal me my death-blow. 

If I were to live a thousand years I shall 
never forget the sense of satisfaction with 
which, flinging myself down the kopje-side, 
I brought the butt of my rifle crashing down 
with all the force left in me on the head of 
my sole remaining antagonist. It was touch 
and go, but I got my blow in first, and the 
Matabele fell dead. If ever a gallant deed 
was done on the long marches of the British 
Empire, my brave little Zulu had done such 
a deed that day. 

As L’hobesie gazed at the forms of the 
fallen warriors, he suddenly gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and, stooping, drew 
from the belt of my would-be executioner 
the hunting-knife that had disappeared 
with our mysterious visitor of the night 
before. 

The end of the Christmas hunt was a bag, 
it is true, but not a succulent buck for the 
Christmas dinner. After my retum to 
camp investigations were made, and it was 
found that we had intercepted two chosen 
emissaries of Lobengula, picked tmdunas 
from his personal bodyguard, specially dis- 
patched to the Matoppos to endeavour to 
raise the Matabele nation once more to sweep 
the white man from the kingdom over which 
he had ruled so long, and which, to-day, is 
one of the most fertile and promising regions 
in the Empire. 

Delayne, [ should add, had limped back 
to camp the previous evening with a badly- 
sprained ankle. 
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places the thermometer 

sometimes registers fifty degrees below 

zero, lies the world’s largest diocese. 

It embraces an area of 600,000 square miles, 
stretching from Fort Chipewyan, on Lake 
Athabasca, five hundred miles north of 
Edmonton, Alberta—the most southerly 
point of the diocese—over the frozen solitudes 
of the Arctic regions of Northern Canada to 
the farthest Eskimy settlements. On the 
northern side it has no limit except the Pole. 

For twenty-nine years the Right Reverend 
J. R. Lucas, Bishop of the Mackenzie River 
Diocese, as this most northerly mission in 
the British Empire is known, has worked 
among its six thousand inhabitants who, 
with the exception of about a hundred whites, 
are half-breeds, Indians, and Eskimos. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the Eskimo are 
still heathens, treacherous, cruel, and cunning, 
practising polygamy and infanticide, killing 
off the aged when they are unfit to travel or 
hunt, and thieving and robbing at cvery 
opportunity. So lightly did they regard 
murder at one time that they would often 
fraternize with Indians and then massacre 
them in cold blood. 

Steeped in superstition, witch - doctors 
flourish among them, with powers of life and 
death. The Eskimo only worship spirits, 
good and bad, firmly believing in the power 
of the witch-doctor to injure them with bad 
spirits if they offend him, and to bring the 


N the great North-West of Canada, 
where in 


The Right Reverend J. R. Lucas, 
Bishop of the Mackenzie River, rules 
over the world’s largest diocese—a 
vast wilderness six hundred thousand 
square miles in extent, inhabited by 
a handful of whites, half-breeds, 
Indians, and Eskimos. The northern 


boundary of the diocese is the Pole 
itself, and life in these Arctic soli- 
tudes is one long struggle for exist- 
ence. In this article the Author 
gives stay-at-home folk some idea of 
the work of this most unconven- 
tional Bishop and his devoted fellow- 
workers among the heathen Eskimo. 


good spirits to their aid if they 
please him. 

To get into contact with these 
people and endeavour to combat 
their ignorance and savagery, seven 
mission posts have been established 
throughout the diocese. These the 
Bishop and his co-workers spend 
most of their time visiting, travelling 
thousands of miles by dog-sled, 
suffering hardships which only men of in- 
domitable courage and fixity of purpose 
could endure. He has been jocularly called 
“ Bishop of the North Pole,” “ but it is a 
glorious life and a glorious country,’”’ he 


The, Right Reverend J. R. Lucas, Bishop of 
the Mackenzie River Diocese. 
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An Eskimo witch-doctor. These gentry 
make a good living out of the super- 


remarked to me during a recent visit to 
‘London. “I shall be glad to get back. 
We have only had one missionary die out 
there in sixty years. They have to leave 
the diocese to 
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must be treated with the greatest care 
and tact. 

The murder of infants and aged people 
is habitually practised by the Eskimo. It 
comes down to a question of self-preserva- 
tion. Every morsel of food must be care- 
fully conserved, and when a child is born its 
life depends on the supply of food available 
at the moment. If the position is good—if 
seals, fish, deer, and caribou are plentiful— 
it lives. If not, it dies. Similarly the old 
people resign themselves to a frozen death 
when they realize they can no longer hunt 
for their own food and have become an 
encumbrance. It is their religion—the grim 
law of the wild and the survival of the 
fittest. 

‘“Let me give you a typical instance,” 
said the Bishop. ‘‘ We discovered on one 
occasion that some Eskimos west of the 
Herschel Island River district had had little 
contact with whites. They had met the 
Indians of Yukon and Alaska, whose hostile 
acts, however, made them suspicious and 
afraid. On this account they lived together 
in small groups, their chief food being deer 
meat and fish, eaten raw. They were 
ignorant not only of Christian morality but 
even of the white man’s law. 

‘‘ While a man was out hunting, his eldest 
daughter gave birth toa son. The baby was 
deliberately left outside the door of the 
igloo until it died. The following day it 
was covered with a little earth, and the man 
with his wife and family continued their 
hunting. When we heard this we questioned 
the man and learned from him that he had all 
the children he cared to have and could not 
get food for more, so he had suggested 
abandoning the infant. The young mother 
said she did not know it was wrong to throw 
away her babe. She would like to have kept 
it, but had no idea of acting contrary to her 
father’s advice. We then told the man that 
what he had done was a serious crime, but 
he replied that he did not know the white 
man’s laws, and that he and his people had 


die.” 

Yet it is not 
too much to say 
that th men 
flirt with death 
every time they 
visit the outposts 
of the diocese and 
endeavour to fra- 
ternize with the 
heathen Eskimo. 
So suspicious are 
the latter, and so 
ready to kill 
strangers through 
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fear, that they 


The Bishop’s headquarters at Chipewyan. 
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always abandoned 
new-born children 
it they did not 
want them.” 

In the same way 
old people are 
promptly left on 
the trail when 
their sons and 
daughters con- 
sider they are 
becoming encum- 
brances. Those 
who cannot fend 
for food them- 
selves cannot 
share with those 4 
who can, simply : , r : 
because there is 
none to spare for 
the helpless. Even 
the men who de- 
vote their lives to 
working among 
the Eskimo have 
to fight for food, A confirmation class of Eskimo. 
and a description 
of the duties which fall to their lot, fur- In the spring, in the Coronation Gulf 
nished me by Bishop Lucas, illustrates the district the worker must hunt for food for 
hardships endured in the Mackenzie River himself and dogs, gather driftwood for fuel 
Diocese. from long distances, preserve and dry meat 

Spring may begin some time between the and_fish for the future, attend to cooking, 
end of April and the end of May. The washing, and sewing, and do what he can in 
story is told that a visitor to the Arctic asked the meantime for the needs of the Eskimo. 
an old-timer if there was summer season. He must learn to maintain himself before he 
“" Why, yes,” was the reply ; “there are two can teach. “ Hunting to most men is sport 
weeks when the sea-ice is bad for sledding!’ and most enjoyable, put when one has to 
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A mission-worker and his dogs. 


hunt to live, and when the eye anxiously 
follows the shot with an unspoken prayer on 
one’s lips that it may reach its mark and 
provide meat for the coming winter, the fun 
is not so prominent.” 

For many weary days, from early morning 
till near midnight, the search is carried on 
for driftwood for the fires, Perhaps a good 
deposit is found on a stretch of coast, and is 
carried inshore and set up in high piles every 
quarter of a mile—a back-breaking and boot- 
wearing task—in order that the winter snows 
may not bury it out of sight. If supplies 
are short, the search for fuel must be carried 
farther and yet farther afield until sufficient 
has been found to 
provide for the long 
winter. 

The ingenuity of 
the Eskimo in hunt- 
ing is amazing in its 
results. Armed only 
with bows and arrows 
—very few possess the 
much-coveted rifle— 
they are compelled to 
take advantage of the 
lie of the land in order 
to make the hunt for 
reindeer a success, 

Having sighted from 
«ome high hill a large 
band of deer in the 
distance, they care- 
fully note the direc- 
tion of their travel- 
ling. Then, in the 
same direction, the 
Eskimos pick out a 
gully or small ravine. 


The missionary starts off in the autumn 
with his dog-team and travels from village to village till the spring. 


The men quickly 
run along the two 
hills bounding the 
gully, and place 
two stones, a small 
one on top of a 
large one, on the 
very crest of the 
hills. This is re- 
peated all along the 
crests, and gives 
the impression of 
a number of men 
peeping over from 
above. The Es- 
kimos then fling 
upa small bank of 
snow or earth at 
the end of the 
gully, sometimes 
using a natural 
declivity. 

After these pre- 
parations the 
women and children gradually work their way 
behind the herd. Once in position, they set 
up a fearful yelling, waving pieces of deer skin 
at the same time. Seeing this mob behind 
them, the deer stampede towards the gully. 
Upon entering it, some try to break cover 
and escape over the hills, but noting, as 
they suppose, men peeping over the top (the 
stones already mentioned), they run back 
into the gully and on to the end—straight 
into the concealed hunters awaiting them. 

The meat thus obtained forms food for 
the natives, and the skins the material for 
their clothes. Out of the bones they make 
their implements, and they consider the 
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intestines a delicacy, whilst the half-digested 
moss in the stomach of the deer is their only 
vegetable. ‘‘ Waste not, want not,” is 
a maxim that grim necessity has forced upon 
the Eskimo. 

When the food supply fails, as it does all 
too often, the aid of the witch-doctor is 
sought. It is he who tells them, when a 


Mission-workers on the trail. A halt for lunch. 


blizzard is blowing, that he is going up to the 
clouds to sew up the hole whence the wind 
comes. Sometimes the wind stops next day ; 
often it does not ; but this in no way shakes 
their faith in the doctor. He claims to be 
able to wipe off the black from the face of 
the sun when there is an eclipse, and to draw 
seals to the holes in the ice to be speared. 


Eskimo at Fort McPherson. 
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No feat is too difficult for him if it is made 
worth his while to perform it. 

Bishop Lucas relates how one worker, 
when entering a village built near the shore, 
had the misfortune to tear his deer-skin coat 
badly. After fixing up his camp he asked a 
woman to repair the garment for him, but 
she replied that it was forbidden to sew deer- 
skin clothes on the sea ice. As the 
woman’s husband was the fortunate 
possessor of a newly-arrived rifle, 
half a box of cartridges was offered 
to her as an inducement. She 
consulted the local ‘ doctor,” who 
said he would inquire of the spirits. 
The reply came that she could 
repair the coat if half the promised 
pay was given to him! 

The most humorous feature of 
the business of the witch-doctor is 
that he himself is apt to regard it 
as humbug, judging by the follow- 
ing experience of Bishop Lucas'’s 
workers. A doctor approached this 
teacher one day and asked, to the 
missionary’s amazement, whether 
he should give up his conjuring 
or not! Needless to say, the 
opportunity was at once taken to 
emphasize the fact that the whole 
thing was humbug and conceit, 
and if the doctor ever hoped to be 
regarded as respectable he must 
give it up. He promised to go 
away and consider the matter. 


Bishop Lucas’s cathedral at Chipewyan. 


The last heard of him 
was that he was still con- 
sidering. 

“Tam rather afraid,’’ 
Bishop Lucas remarked, 
dryly, ‘‘he is afraid of 
hunting for his living, so 
long as he can get gifts 
for wiping black patches 
from the face of the sun. 

“The fact remains, how- 
ever, that within the last 
twelve years great changes 
have taken place among the 
Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
River Delta. There are 
now five hundred Christians 
there, and though they are 
living under the same con- 
ditions as the heathen tribes 
one thousand miles away, 
yet such crimes as infanti- 
cide and the murder of old 
people are now no longer 
practised among them. They have lived 
down the reputation of being thieves, and 
are fully trusted by the fur dealers. Much 
of the good result is due to officers and 
men of the North-West Mounted Police 
and their tactful but firm introduction of 
law and order, and I am glad to pay this 
tribute to their great work.” . 
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Map of Northern Canada, showing Bishop Lucas’s immense 
diocese. The northern boundary is the Pole itself ! 
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A remarkable story of a complex personality—a mere girl who, well educated and of respect- 


able parentage, forsook her home and employment and deliberately “ went to the bad.” 


She 


speedily became the recognized leader of a gang of bandits, planning criminal coups of the 
utmost audacity, and wreaked an extraordinary revenge w: 
the girl and her associates met with success, but surely and slowly the net closed in upon them, 
and at last, after an exciting fight, the whole band was laid by the heels. The narrative is 
illustrated with special photographs supplied to the Author by the police of Paris. 


lation that thrives amid factories 


LFORTVILLE is an East-end suburb 
A of Paris with a working class popu- 
and workshops in long lines of dull, 


unattractive houses. 


In this neighbourhood M. Miffone, an 


honest hairdresser and barber, has 
for many years lived and carried 
on his calling in the busy Rue 
Victor-Hugo. The Miffone house- 
hold was not a united one, and 
shortly before the war Miffone and 
his wife quarrelled, and she, having 
found interests elsewhere, left her 
husband's home. Their only child, 
a girl named Henriette, was in- 
fluenced by this family tragedy, 
and showed herself wilful and way- 
ward, About a year or so ago 
she followed her mother’s example 
and left the paternal roof, 

The honest barber had already 
been sorely tried by his daughter, 
a reddish-haired, pretty, vivacious 


girl of twenty. Henriettc—or 
“* Yeyette,"’ as her friends called 
her—had, when quite young, 


always been a great favourite and 


her own father. For a long time 


not a little spoiled. When she left school at 
sixteen years of age, her father had had every 
hope of her becoming a model Frenchwoman 
and possibly raising herself out of the humble 


class in which she had been brought up. Her 


Henriette Miffone, 
the leader of the 
bandits. 


own ambition had for some time been to be a 


school teacher, and she started to 
study for this career. When she 
saw an announcement of a com- 
petitive examination for clerkships 
in a Paris bank, however, she 
changed her mind and went in 
for it. There were sixty-five com- 
petitors, and Henriette came out 
second on the list. 

For some eighteen months she 
worked steadily and regularly at 
the bank, returning each evening 
to her home at Alfortville. 

But the great city had laid its 
hold on her. Henriette lost her 
regular ways. She began to keep 
bad company and—like so many 
others—was unbalanced by the 
extraordinary events that were 
taking place around her. With 
no one to guide her except her 
father, no restraint was put on her 
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when she wanted to go to doubtful resorts. 
In the autumn of 1918 she became even 
more irregular in her habits and did not 
come straight home from her work, often 
staying out very late at night. Pére Miffone 
was worried, and several times he expostu- 
lated with her, but Henriette became more 
and more impatient of paternal restraint, and 
told him several times that she “ wanted to 
live her own life.” 

On one occasion, at least, Pére Miffone 
descended on her in a torrent of wrath. He 
was not the light “ Figaro ”’ of comic opera, 
this solemn, steady barber of Alfortville. 

“ Live vour own life!’ he cried. ‘Cana 
girl of nineteen live her own life? You poor 
little simpleton! Your father’s a barber. 
and you talk of living your own life! You 
can no more live your own life than I can 
cease lathering chins. Do you know what 
such things lead to? Living your own life 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred means 
living in the gutter, if not in prison. I'd 
advise you to stick to your typewriter—or 
marry an honest barber!” 

Poor, prophetic barber of Alfortville ! 

Miffone employed a couple of garcons 
coiffours, or assistants, and he would have 
been pleased at this time to see his daughter 
marry one of them and settle down in a shop 
of their own--and he would have been 
generous enough to the girl. But she turned 
her nose up at the assistants, and her father 
thought she had ideas above them. 

It was after a further violent scene between 
father and daughter, when Miffone could 
do nothing with the girl, that Henriette one 
night failed to come home at all. And, for 
some time, he heard nothing more of her. 

Ihe Paris Apache is in the habit of con- 
gregating in common little cafés—" bistros,” 
or “ gargottes,”’ they are called in the argol 
of the capital—on the outer boulevards, or 
fortifications, of the capital. Here he makes 
his rendezvous, arranges his coups, and 
generally plots mischief. 

Henriette had got into the habit of meeting 
her friends in some of these places. She 
who had tried so many of the sordid pleasures 
of the capital now sat smoking rarettes 
and drinking thin wine—in fine, ‘ living her 
own life,” as she had expressed it to her 
father. She had gradually assumed a sort 
of leadership over a band of young ne‘er-do- 
wells of between sixteen and twenty-five 
vears of age. Their superior in education 
and social standing, although only a barber's 
daughter, they looked up to her with a sort 
of respect. Had she not been employed ina 
bank, whereas they were only, at the best, 
assistants to plumbers or in other laborious 
trades ? 

Marcel Lemée was Yeyette's lover, and so 
took rank with her as chief of this question- 
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able band. Also, he had had more expen- 
ence than most of them. He had been 
condemned, in his absence, to ten years’ 
penal servitude and degradation by the conrt- 
martial of Besangon for robbery and desertion 
from the Colours After that, he had become 
an adept in motor-car thefts, and was greatly 
admired in the fraternity for his exploits in 
this direction, especially a notorious theft of 
a car at Orleans, which had baffled the 
police for some time. 

These young people talked continually of 
robberies, sensational burglaries, and the 
excitement of planning audacious coups of 
all kinds. They were familiar with Arséne 
Lupin and the other society burglars known 
to the stage and the cinema. Henriettg had 
often expressed her dissatisfaction at not 
having the good things of life for which she 
yearned, and Lemée, who liked riding in 
motor-cars and was an expert chauffeur, 
asked how he was going to get this pleasure 
unless he took forcible possession of a car. 

From discussion it was but a step to acting. 
One of the band knew a ieweller’s shop at 
Suresnes, on the Seine north of Paris, which 
could easily be burgted, and there was no 
telling what might not be got by “‘ lifting ”’ 
a couple of trays of jewels. 

Next day Henriette, accompanied by 
Tellier, otherwise ‘‘ Bébert,”’ one of the most 
reckless of the band, went to Suresnes to 
find out where the jeweller’s shop was and 
see how the land lay. Henriette took charge 
of the affair and allotted each man his task. 

The girl possessed, as she soon showed, a 
real gift for leadership in affairs of this kind. 
After cach coup she planned she ordained that 
the members of the gang should all live 
in retirement for a few days and not be seen 
together till she gave the command. Lemée 
had added that he would shoot the first one 
who “gave them away”; and, after the 
first little “ affair,” they were bound tugether 
by a common interest of safety. 

Two nights later five of them went to 
Suresnes in the ‘ borrowed ” motor, which 
leméec kept in a garage near to the place 
where he and Henrette lived. He drove the 
car, and while he kept the machine hidden 
in a side street sufficiently far away from 
the scene of the burglary, Henriette kept 
watch at the corner of the road to give the 
alarm in case of the approach of the police 
or any other awkward intruders. The three 
men who actually did the work dressed 
themselves in rough sheepskin motor-coats 
to make recognition difficult. 

“It was an easy business,’’ Henriette 
said laughingly afterwards. ‘‘ The three 
of them had hardly been gone four or five 
minutes when I heard a crash of glass. 
Unfortunately the noise aroused Mme. 
Duval, the proprietress of the place, and when 
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_The five outlaws who worked under the girl’s leadership. 
are: Tipperman, Tellier, Lemée, Degory, and Arno 


she appeared and seized one of my friends, 
a shot was fired at her. I[t was Bébert who 
did that. He wounded her in the bodv, but 
the papers sav it was not very serious.” 

The three men came rushing back to the 
car before any serious alarm had been given, 
and threw into it a heterogeneous mass of 
rings, earrings, brooches, ectc., worth some 
fifty or sixty thousand francs. Then they 
bundled into the car, which was soon speed- 
ing off in the direction of Versailles, so as to 
put any pursuers off the scent. The car 
was later abandoned and was found next 
day on the roadside. 

The members of the band were badly in 
need of money at that time, and had been 
trying to sell the car at Poissy, where it had 
been ‘“‘ garaged.” As a matter of fact none 
of them had worked at any legitimate occupa- 
tion for some months past. 

The papers next day talked about the 
burglary, but there was no clue to the perpe- 
trators. The jewels were suld to a com- 
plaisant receiver living in the Rue de Moscou, 
near the St. Lazare Station, but Henrictte 
was contemptuously angry with the two 
meinbers of the gang whom she had sent to 
dispose of the stolen goods when they 
returned with only three thousand two hun- 
dred francs in return for articles that were 


From left to right their names 
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worth, even in such circumstances, more 
than ten times that amount. She said she 
would go herself next time and insist on 
better terms. B 

However, good humour was soon restored, 
and the comrades spent most of the money 
in good living. 

Henriette had been living in this fashion 
for some time, holding no communication 
with her father, when one day he received 
the following letter from her :— 


Dear FatHer—It is some time since you saw or 
heard from me, but you will be pleased to learn that I 
have been satisfactorily carrying out my desire to live 
my life as I wish to, and that [am happy. [hope you 
are well, as Lam. 

Dear father, [ have become engaged to a young man 
who wishes to make me his wife, and I would like to 
bring him to present him to you. Please reply to me 
at the address given below. I embrace you heartily, 
dear father, 

HENRIETTE MIFFONE. 


The surprised barber had a few inquiries 
made as to the company his runaway 
daughter was keeping (this is easy in a city 
like Paris, where all the inhabitants are 
registered by the police), and as he learned 
that she was living with Lemée, who was 
“under observation,’’ no answer was returned. 
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After a few days had gone by, and she had 
heard nothing trom her father, Yeyette 
decided on taking a truly fiendish revenge. 
She would burgle her father’s shop! It was 
a refinement of wickedness in which the 
young woman took an exquisite pleasure, 
for she was fully aware that she could not 
hope to get much “ swag” from the modest 
barber's shop, But she knew where the till 
was kept, and that usually all the day’s 
takings were left in it, so that the money to 
be obtained might indeed be worth while. 
She described tu her associates the disposition 
of the shop and the exact position of the cash 
desk ; and, provided with a dark lantern and 
a jemmy, she went with three of the young 
fellows to Alfortville. This is how Henriette 
herself afterwards described the affair :—- 

“T knew my father’s habits very. well. 
He goes every evening to a small café in 
a neighbouring street to play manille with a 
few old cronies. I had sent one of the fellows, 
two days before, to get shaved at the shop, so 
that he would know my father by sight. 
Then that evening, following my instructior 
he went to the café to see if my father w 
still there. He would recognize the old man, 
though himself, naturally, not being known. 
As luck would have it, just as Lemée and I 
were walking up the street some way behind 
him, 1 saw my father come out of the café, 
say good night to two of his friends, and 
go off home. We stood in a doorway, 
l.emée in front, as if we were two lovers 
embracing, and my father passed by without 
noticing us. 

“ Presently T-—— came out and told us 
he did not recognize anyone like the barber 
‘patron’ whom he had seen in the shop. 
It was no good starting operations at once, 
so we had to while away an hour waiting. 
After we had spent some time in an establish- 
ment where I was sure | should not be known, 
we crept towards the house. What was my 
surprise and annoyance to see my father 
standing at the bedroom window above the 
shop, with a light behind him, just as if he 
was having a last smoke before going to bed. 

“So we had tu wait again, and our com- 
panions got impatient, saying it wasn’t worth 
while trying anything that night. But 
I.emée and I persuaded them, and a few 
minutes later father put out the light and 
shut the window. After what we thought 
was a_ sufficiently long interval, Lemée 
and I took up our positions at the street 
corner (we had purposely come without a car 
this time, so as not to attract attention in this 
suburb, where cars are not so frequent as in 
other parts), and the other two went to the 
shop. It was easy enough to open it, and 
they found the til. They seemed an awful 
long time, but finally they came out, running 
to us as fast and as quietly as they could. 
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They had heard someone snoring in a back 
room, and this had scared them a bit, so 
they had hidden quietly for a time until all 
was silent again. 

“The swag was really not worth the risk, 
but Lemée and I enjoyed the joke immensely, 
and I laughed to think of my poor old father’s 
face the next morning.” ¢ 

A few weeks after this Henriette again 
wrote to her father repeating her request to 
be allowed to bring her future ‘‘ husband ” 
to sec him, and again, as there’ was no 
answer, the barber’s shop was burgled. 
This time the till was found to be unlocked 
and empty, and all the young thieves came 
away with was a quantity of bottles of scent, 
hair-wash, and soap. They had great fun 
over the fact that the night after the second 
robbery, another of the band went to the 
barber’s café and got into conversation with 
him about the burglary and his losses, 
expressing the utmost sympathy. 

‘Three times Henriette wrote to her father 
begging pardon and asking to be allowed to 
come home and bring her lover, and each 
time, as there was no answer, the place was 
burgled. The young Apaches became more 
and more audacious, and so well did they 
watch their opportunities that the police 
could find no clue to the perpetrators of the 
thefts, and Miffone, the honest barber, 
never suspected his heartless danghter or 
had any idea that there’ was the slightest 
connection between the letters and the 
burglaries at his premises. | - 

Henriette became more and more experi- 
enced in her nefarious ‘ profession,’’ and 
as she had a far superior intelligence and 
better brains than the average woman 
“* Apache "’ of Paris, she dreamt of more and 
more ambitious coups. In anticipation she 
saw her fortune made with a few judiciously- 
planned and well-carried-out “ affairs,’’ so 
that she might be able to retire from a dan- 
gerous trade. Her young companions obeyed 
her instructions implicitly, and thought 
themselves quite secure. 

Under the girl's directions they carried 
out one successful affair after another. 
A printer's establishment at Puteaux was 
entered one night, a large quantity of material 
taken, and sold to a boatman on the river in 
another suburb. A factory at Courbevoie 
was next burgled, and half a truck-load of 
sugar taken from the station at Puteaux, 
and sold for three thousand francs. The 
list of such operations would be a long one. 

One day the gang were picnicking on a 
waste plot of ground at Nanterre—that is to 
say, Henriette and three of the young men 
sat on a seat discussing their affairs while 
eating bread and cheese and drinking beer 
bought from a neighbouring public-house. 
Funds were low, and they had not had a 
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square meal for a day or two. The autumn 
evening was closing in and it was becoming 
chilly. 
“‘1’d like a comfortable room and a fire,” 
said Henriette, and her companions agreed. 
“ Better go and visit your father again,” 


“The desperate woman took aim at him and fired.” 


suggested Tipperman. This fellow, when- 
ever he was arrested. simulated idiocy, and so 
had been set free. He boasted how easy 
it was to ‘‘diddle”’ one’s betters and was 
looked upon as the wit of the party. 

But Henriette was tired of persecuting her 
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father. ‘‘ That looks a nice little p!ace over 
there,” she said, pointing to a small house 


that stood some way back from the roa. 
“Why shouldn't we have that for our own ? ”” 

Young “ Bébert”’ ran over and looked at the 
place. Returning, he said,“ It’sempty. The 
blinds are all down; we can easily get in.” 

The suburb was a quiet one and there 
were few people about—only a few workmen 
and girls returning to distant homes. 

“Is there a train due from) Paris?” 
asked Yeyette, but there was not. They 
did not take long to consider the matter, 
and Lemée, for whom they had been waiting, 
having now joined them, they saw that the 
project presented but little difficulty. 

Henriette, as usual, directed operations 
and kept watch from a safe distance. The 
door was easily forced open. It was now 
dark—nobody had passed. They were in 
undisturbed possession of a comfortable 
six-roomed house, the occupants of which 
had temporarily left it. There were no 
immediate neighbours, and even if there had 
been they would probably not have noticed 
the intruder: 

“Ugh! s cold.”” Henriette suggested 
a fire, and wood and coal were found and 
brought to the living room, where a merry 
blaze was soon crackling in the grate. Then 
the small cellar was ransacked and the 
owner’s wine brought up. Nor was food 
entirely lacking, for they found certain 
tinned things (rare in French households), 
an, as bottle after bottle was emptied and 
the room got hotter and the tobacco smoke 
thicker, the party became very merry. 
Conversation turned on the rightful owners of 
these comfortable premises, on the person- 
ality of the cheap photographs hung on 
the wall, and on their own past and future 
exploits. Anyone to sce them there would 
certainly have said they were a genial lot 
of blackguards, for the Paris ‘' Apache ’’ is 
often a very humorsome rogue. 

Tipperman, who was one of the oldest of 
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the band, kept them amused with the story 
of his adventures in Morocce, whither he was 
sent to a reformatory regiment. Sentenced 
for assaulting a superior, he once more feigned 
madness, and was released. 

Henriette was the gayest of the band, but 
suddenly she called them all to their senses. 
“Well, it’s nearly midnight, and we've got 
nothing here yet except a warm and our 
supper. Supposing the owners have just 
gone to the.theatre, and turn up in a few 
minutes! We shall be trapped like rats.” 

“Not likely,”” growled Lemée. ~ I’ve got 
my revolver!’ 

“We'd easily get away,” said one of the 
others. ‘‘ There are no police round here, 
and I’d down the first one who tried to take 
me.” 

Nevertheless it was decided that prudence 
was the better part of valour. For the next 
few minutes the band were busy ransacking 
the house for any valuables they could lay 
their hands on, after which—close on 
midnight—they crept out as inconspicuously 
as they had entered, and made their way 
back to their separate homes, with bouty 
that made the evening’s adventure quite 
worth while. 

The robbery of a café was an episode that 
showed how daring this band of rogues was 
becoming. It was a small place in a distant 
suburb. One of the men went and drank 
there for some time. Meanwhile Lemée 
came along with the car, with Henriette 
and two of the uthers. The girl went into 
the café as if waiting for someone, but 
without paying any attention to Tipperman, 
who had preceded her, and was feigning 
drunkenness. 

Lemée stayed with the car, some distance 
away. Closing-time was approaching, and 
the proprietress of the bar and the single 
waiter were becoming rather disturbed at 
the strange guest, who was acting in such a 
curious manner that they were not sure 
whether he was intoxicated or half-witted. 


The scene of the arrest in the Avenue de Neuilly, as “reconstructed ” 
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“Come, mon 
ami,” said the 
waiter, coaxingly, 
“it is nearly 
closing time, and 
you had better be 
going.” 

“ Don't want to 
go,” hiccoughed 
the bandit. 

The “‘patroness”” 
and waiter smiled 
indulgently. 
“Can't stay here, 
you know,” they 
said. 

But the strange 
guest began 
weeping, “Got 
no home--no 
mamma!” 

In spite of her- 


self the buxom 
landlady was 
touched. ‘' Pauvre 


petit!” she said. 

It was at this 
point that Henri- 
ette, murmuring 
something about not waiting any longer, 
paid for her drink and left the café. 

Still the guest showed no sign of going. 

‘* Looks to me like an Apache,” the waiter 
murmured. 

The landlady gave a little shiver, but 
nevertheless looked at him with sympathy. 
** Maybe,” she said, ‘‘ but some of them are 
very lovable and very lonely.” 

But the waiter wanted to close, and he 
said something abont the police. 

Meanwhile the young bandit had been 
quietly studying the lighting arrangements. 
Now he lurched up from his seat as if he had 
made up his mind to retreat, but no sooner 
was he near the door than he made a dash 
for the electric light switch, turned the place 


by the Paris police. 
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The taxi-cab driver, Henri Lemousy, who narrowly escaped a police bullet, 
being wounded in the head by splinters of glass. Note the bullet-hole, 
indicated by the white circle. 


into darkness, and threw the waiter, who 
tried to stop him, to the floor. At the same 
moment the two confederates, who had been 
waiting outside for this signal, rushed into 
the bar, dressed in sheepskins similar to those 
they wore at Suresnes, which could not help 
producing a rather terrifving effect. Quickly 
overpowering the landlady, they scized the 
contents of the till, The waiter, who had 
risen to his feet and was trving to give the 
alarm, was again promptly tloored, and the 
three made off before the astonished pro- 
prietress had come to her senses. They 
wete not a minute in reaching the car, where 
the “‘ chieftainess ’’ was waiting for them, 
and speedily dashed away. 

But the toils were gradually closing reund 
them. One by one, in their respective 
lodgings, they became aware that they were 
the objects of police surveillance. The game 
had been well carried out, for Henriette 
Miffone, the ex-typist, had led her band skil- 
fully and prudently. But now the minions 
of the law were rapidly getting more and 
more evidence upon which they could act. 
The Suresnes burglary and the arrest of the 
receiver of the stolen goods had led to several 
of the gang being identified, and ultimately 
the police learned that one morning last 
November three of the band were to meet 
in the suburb of Neuilly, near the church. 

Four detective inspectors were told off to 
take up positions in the neighbourhood, and 
just before ten o'clock in the morning they 
noticed three individuals answering to the 
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descriptions that had been given them, and 
a woman, stop in front of No. 177 in the 
Avenue de Neuilly, and hold a long con- 
versation. Henriette was dressed in a 
fashionable brown cloak and black toque. 
The party were discussing plans for the 
immediate future, and anxiety was written 
on every face, for they suspected that the 
eves of the police were on them—though at 
the moment they did not know how literally 
this was true. 

The police officials, most of whom were 
provided with cycles, were prepared to 
follow the group at a discreet distance, for 
they wanted to bag the whole covey, and not 
let two of them, who might be the most 
dangerous, escape. 

The bandits, however, hailed a taxi-cab, 
and Henriette and the three young men 
hurriedly jumped in. They had caught 
sight of the police officers! A hasty order 
given to the driver, and the car was about 
to move off, when one of the officers rushed 
to the side of the cab. 

“Hands up,” he cried.‘ Down you 
come! I want to speak to you.” 

At the same moment Tellier, the bandit 
who had called the cab, and was among the 
most determined of the band, though the 
youngest, discharged his revolver twice. 
The two shots grazed the face of Police- 
officer Chesnean without seriously hurting 
him, though the flash and powder blinded 
him for a time. 

Meanwhile Henriette had jumped out of 
the cab on the other side and run to a piece 
of waste ground at the side of the avenue. 
Here, taking shelter behind a tree, she began 
to fire on the other police officers who had 
come to the help of their comrade and were 
now firing at the occupants of the cab. For 
two or three moments there was a battle 
royal, the police and the bandits in the tab 
shooting point-blank at each other. 

Then Henriette, who had fired wildly but 
badly, saw the game was up, and took to her 
heels down a side street. Her retreat was 
cut off by a local policeman who, seeing her 
Tun away, gave chase. She turned intu the 
entry ot a large house. 

“Hands up, or I fire!” cried the policeman. 

Crouching in a corner of the porte cochere, 
the desperate woman took aim at bim and 
fired, but missed. The officer promptly 
returned the shot. Henriette sank to the 
ground groaning, with a bullet in her body. 

Meanwhile the ammunition of both police 
and bandits was exhausted. Tellier had 
been wounded in the arm and was hors de 
combat, With the other two, Degory and 
Lemée, a furious hand-to-hand struggle took 
place, which ended in the victory of the 
police, who were finally able to slip the hand- 
cuffs on them and take them away. The 
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glass screen in front of the driver of the cab 
was shattered, injuring the chauffeur, who 
had stuck to his seat. The whole affair was 
over in two or three minutes. 

Henriette was in no condition to offer 
further resistance. Seriously wounded, she 
was taken to the prison hospital, where she 
decided to confess to their recent crimes. 

“TL fired to save Marcel Lemée,’’ she 
declared truculently—‘ and I'd do it again 
to help the man I love.” 

‘Two of the gang were still at large, but 
a Incky chance put the police on to their 
track, for on one of the arrested men was 
found a scribbled note making a rendezvous 
with Tipperman in a bar in the Rue Secretan. 

Four police officers hastened there at once. 
In a small room behind the bar they found 
two youths playing at billiards. They were 
Tipperman and Arnoult, 

“Will your match last long, young fel- 
lows ?”’ Chief Inspector Leroy asked, pleas- 
antly. A well-known police officer, he was 
carefully disguised, for his men had seen 
him betore. 

“About half an hour,” was the unsuspect- 
ing reply, the two players thinking the new- 
comers wanted the table. 

At that moment, however, Tipperman was 
dealt a heavy blow beneath the jaw, and, 
as he fell, was seized round the middle. His 
companion, scenting trouble, kicked out at 
another of the policemen, striking him in 
the face and breaking two of his teeth. But 
he, too, was speedily mastered, and the last 
of the “* Suresnes bandits ’’ was secured. 

This brisk arrest of the whole band was a 
considerable triumph for the Paris police, 
who had for some time been nonplussed by 
the series of daring crimes of which the gang 
were the perpetrators, and most of which 
had taken place within the space of a month. 
The majority of the youths, like Henriette 
herself, are the children of honest working- 
class parents. They had become tired of 
work and had given great trouble to their 
families. Several former crimes were now 
brought home to them, notably robberies of 
motor cars. Marcel Lemée, who was called 
the “chauffeur of Les Aubrais ’? (a suburb 
of Orleans), had driven a band of railway 
thieves who were chased down the line by 
police officers in a locomotive, but succeeded 
in getting away, leaving no trace until his 
arrest on the more recent charges. 

Meanwhile Henriette Mittone, whose com- 
plex personality has created much interest 
in Paris, and whose case is certainly unusual, 
if not unique in the annals of crime—for 
she deliberately chose her mode of life and 
was not driven to it by necessity—is slowly 
recovering in a prison infirmary from very 
serious wounds, and will shortly be ready to 
stand her trial with her desperate associates. 
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midst of adventure, both exciting and humorous. 
“uncrowned King of Arabia”—the young Oxford man who did 
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id scientific, but sometimes the archzeologist finds himself in the 


Together with Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the 
so much to bring about 


the conquest of Palestine—Mr. Woolley, before the war, investigated the sites of the wonderful 
buried towns of Carchemish and Jerablus, on the Euphrates—places that were important 


cities thousands of years ago. 


They met with all sorts of odd experiences, which are here 


set forth most interestingly.* 


HE archeologist is no longer quite 
the rara avis that he was, nor does 
his profession necessarily evoke 


the idea of broad-rimmed spectacles 
and a snutfy waistcoat. All the same, when 
Lawrence and I were about to join the Survey 
party in Sinai the R.E. officer in charge 
wrote disgustedly to an assistant that “two 
doddering greybeards from the — British 
Museum were descending on them !”" 

I am afraid, too, that ordinary folk are 
sometimes disappointed to Jearn that the 
arch:vologist does not, as a rule, wander round 
shouldering pick and spade to dig out 
treasures unaided, like some errant prospector 
after gold. They find it far less dramatic 
that he should merely run a gang of paid 
labourers, and devote his time less to manual 
toil than to the humdrum task of taking 
notes and making photographs. 

Carchemish, the capital of the ancient 
Hittite Empire, which has four thousand 
years of history, and Jerablus, in the region 
of the Upper Euphrates, were the scenes of 
most of our adventures. Many seasons’ 
work must be completed before we can draw 
a detailed picture of Carchemish, the city of 
temples and palaces. So far we have only 
scratched some twenty feet down. In the 
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sides of our trenches, below the lowest 
Hittite floor-level, you can see mud-brick 
walls and floors of beaten earth. Under the 
floors are the graves of those who once lived 
here—skeletons laid out at length in stone 
cists crowded with clay vessels of offerings. 
Farther down yet are broken bones in jars, 
types of burial differing with the ages— and 
still the walls go down and down. Thirty 
or fifty feet down, we can speak no more of 
dates nor calculate the lapse of time. The 
workers of the Stone Age who first held the 
fort on the rocky promontory of Carchemish 
came before the very beginnings of history, 
and how long it is since they lived and died 
we have no means of telling. 

The view from the top of the Kala‘at or 
Fortress Mound is very fine. Immediately 
below you runs the phrates. In spring- 
time, when the floods are out, it is a turbid 
mass of brown-coloured water, a thousand 
vards across in summer, less impressive 
but more beautiful, for then green islands, 
flower-dotted, rise above the surface. Just 
opposite is the village of Zormara, its fields 
and orchards set against a background of 
low grey-green hills, the edge of the Meso- 
petamian steppes. Northward lies relling 
ground upon the right bank, with one or two 
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villages half seen in the folds, and on the left 
the limestone cliffs and sharper hill-contours 
this side of Birijik. Southwards you look 
over the rich plains where Pharaoh Necho 
fought his great battle against Assyria in 
605 B.c. At its upper end, close outside the 
city’s walls, is the new railway, with the 
great bridge spanning the Euphrates, and 
beyond that the village of Jerablus. 

It was at Jerablus that we first met and 
employed Haj Wahid, an Arab from Aleppo, 
a big, brawny fellow, handsome, vain- 
glorious, a lover of finery, honest and faithful, 
and a brave man for all his boasting. His 
besetting weakness was strong drink, the 
curse of the town Arab. 

The Haj was, in younger days, kavass at 
the British Consulate in Aleppo, and con- 
sidered, therefore, that he owed to the 
English an allegiance which far outweighed 
his duties as an Ottoman subject. The 
post must have suited him to perfection, for 
on the one hand vanity could ask no more 
than the magnifi- 
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goods to and from the market, jostle each 
other under the narrow vaulted portal. 
This strategic position suggested a form of 
amusement of which Haj Wahid was ex- 
tremely fond. After a prolonged drinking- 
bout he would ensconce himself on the flat 
house-roof, and thence, with rifle and 
revolver, hold up all the traffic of the Gate. 
To try to run the gauntlet was to be made a 
target for the Haj’s rifle; did some camel- 
driver disregard his shouts of prohibition, a 
bullet striking at his feet would emphasize 
the order, and sometimes for a whole day at 
a time the gateway would be deserted, and 
the crowd perforce go about their business 

by devious paths. A 
As the house of the Consular kavass enjoyed 
what amounted to extra-territorial rights, 
the town authorities were practically helpless. 
A nervous policeman would edge along 
beneath the house-wall, out of range of the 
watcher on the roof, and call in plaintive 
tones, ‘“ Dear Haj Wahid, oh, my brother, 
please let the 


cence of akavass's 
embroidered kit, 
and on the other, 
his office pro- 
tected him from 
the results of his 
outrageous con- 
duct. For it is 
as well to admit 
at once that Haj 
Wahid is not a 
model of pro- 
priety, and alady 
missionary who 
once fell in love 
with his charm- 
ing manners as 
a table-waiter at 
Jerablus had not 
heard more than 
half his record 
before she was 
refusing to be 
served by a man 
who was ‘a cold- 
blooded murderer 
and worse.” It 
was, in fact, the 
exuberance of his 
spirits which in 
the end severed 
his connection 
with the  Con- 
sulate. 

The Haj’s 
house at Aleppo 
lay just outside 
the old city walls and facing the Antaki 
Gate, a busy corner where three roads con- 


verge, and the country-folk, bringing their 


The Author and Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the “Un- 
crowned King of Arabia,” at Carchemish. 


people come 
through."” The 
Hajwould answer 
with stertorous 
curses on the 
mothers and 
female kin of all 
policemen, and 
would fire a few 
random shots in- 
to the archway 
to show that the 
embargo still 
held good. It 
was only when 
sleep brought 
better judgment 
that the public 
would be allowed 
once more to use 
the Antaki Gate. 

Naturallyva 
kavass whose 
amusements were 
of so violent an 
order was httle 
toved by the 
authorities, and 
though the Con- 
sulate protected 
so long as might 
be a really valu- 
able servant, the 
end came at last. 

Hai Wahid 
was carrying on 
a pronounced 
flirtation with the daughter of a Mobam- 
medan house, whose male members deter- 
mined to put a stop to the scandal. In the 
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A group of workmen. 


small hours of one night the kavass, re- 
splendent in full uniform, had made his 
way out from the lady’s apartments into the 
courtyard of her house when he was set upon 
by her four brothers and two others of her 
kinsmen. The six were armed with swords 
and revolvers, Haj Wahid had a revolver 
and the curved scimitar of his official dress. 
A Homeric conflict took place in the dark, 
and only ended when four of the assailants 
lay dead on the ground, one man had tallen 
badly wounded, and the last had fled for his 
life. Hai Wahid was picked up next morning 
in the Consulate garden, unconscious and 
half-dead from loss of blood, with cight 
wounds in his head and cuts all over him. 

He recovered quickly enough, but the 
family of his victims clamoured for ven- 
geance. The Government took up the case 
with interest, and the Consul, remarking 
that one murder or two might have been 
overlooked, but four in a night was too much 
of a good thing, had to let the law take its 
course. Haj Wahid—the victim, as he still 
maintains, of a gross miscarriage of justice— 
was condemned and thrown into prison, and 
when at the end of three years or so he was 
given his liberty, the Consul felt himself 
unable to take back into his service so 
turbulent a character. 

When, however, the Carchemish expedition 
started, the Consulate could conscientiously 
recommend Hai Wahid as a servant, and he 
was engaged as cook, dragoman, and general 
factotum, nor has he tailed to give full 
satisfaction. Some of his ways are peculiar. 


Haj Wahid, holding a revolver, stands behind the Author. 


He has a passion for firearm, and is never 
without a revolver in his belt, even in the 
kitchen. 

But Haj Wahid has done more for us than 
act as general servant. During our absence 
in the summer of 1912 he did us signal 
service, showing his mettle, quite in the old 
Aleppo vein, in what might be called the 
last siege of Carchemish. 

We started on good terms with the 
Germans who were stationed at Jerablus 
for the work of the Bagdad railway. The 
chief engineer, one Contzen, however, was a 
man with whom it was hard to maintain 
friendly relations. He was a youngish man, 
tall and powerfully built, but running to fat, 
coarse-faced and ill-mannered, and of that 
bullying type which thinks to show strength 
by loud shouting. He came to me towards 
the end of our spring season of 1912 and 
told me that he required large quantities of 
earth for making the embankment which 
would lead to the abutnient of the bridge. 
As rock lay close below the surface on the 
slope leading down to the river, and earth 
was difficult to get, he supposed I would have 
no objection to his digging away the earth 
mounds which lay just inside my concession 
and close to the line of his railway. 

Now these “ earth mounds,” 


Trouble so lightly spoken of, were 
with the nothing Iess than the city 
Germans. walls of Carchemish, so Ie 


told him that I was sorry, 
but I could not allow anything of the sort. 
He started to argue the point, and when I 
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remained firm tried to bluster. But T told 
him that, while I sympathized with his 
feelings, I was there for archeological pur- 
poses, and could not permit such an act of 
vandalism as he proposed. Fuad Bey, our 
Commissaire, was equally emphatic, and in 
the name of the Turkish Government abso- 
lutely forbade the Germans to encroach in 
any Way upon our concession, 

Contzen went away in a towering rage, 
but I supposed that the matter was 
finished and gave it little further thought, 
though from that day all intercourse be- 
tween the two European camps came to an 
abrupt end. 

When our work closed down for the 
summer Haj Wahid was left in charge of the 
house and the site. I went off to England, 
and Lawrence retired to the Lebanon to 
spend the hot weather in the hills. Then 
Contzen determined to act. 

Gossiping in the village one day, Haj 
Wahid learnt that the Germans were re- 
cruiting local labour for the digging away of 
the Kala’at walls. Hardly believing the 
story, but feeling that it was his duty to 

* inquire, he went up to the German camp and 
saw Contzen. He asked the engineer whether 
he really proposed to destroy the walls, and 
Contzen unblushingly assured him that he 
was about to do so, with my full approval. 
The Haj expressed his doubts about this, 


whereupon Contzen lost his temper and said - 


that he was going to do as he pleased, whether 
I liked it or not. 

Haj Wahid replied that without orders 
from me he could not allow the work to 
be done. The engineer retorted that he 
was going to start the next day, and, 
cursing the Arab for his impertinence, 
ordered him out of the camp. 
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Haj Wahid at once sent a 


The Haj man to the telegraph office 
Holds the at Birijik with a wire for 
Fort. Lawrence in the Lebanon, 


telling him of Contzen’s in- 
tentions and saying that, pending further 
orders, he would hold up the work. Early 
the next morning, armed with a rifle and two 
heavy revolvers, he went out on to the 
Kala’at, and took up his position on the top 
of the threatened wall. About a hundred 
workmen under German supervision were 
laying down a light railway from the em- 
bankment to the foot of the mound; but 
no sooner were the rails in place and digging 
about to start than Haj Wahid, appearing 
on the sky-line, announced that he would 
shoot the first man who drove a pick into the 
walls, and would follow that up by shooting 
any German within range. 

Now many of the Arabs collected below 
were our own workmen, who had not the 
least intention of acting against our wishes. 
The rest had heard of Haj Wahid’s reputation 
as a fire-eater, and were not prepared to risk 
their skins for the sake of the Germans. Sc 
they retired to the far end of the line and sat 
down to watch events. The Germans pro- 
tested, but in vain, Contzen himself ap- 
peared upon the scene and threatened, but 
the Haj merely levelled his ritle and warned 
him to keep his distance. The engineer 
knew that violence would only lead to 
trouble, so did not attempt it. 

All that day the two parties sat and 
watched each other, and on the next day the 
comedy was repeated. Haj Wahid, single- 
handed, held the walls of Carchemish, and 
the breaching-party remained at the far 
end of their railway. That night after 
dinner thé Germans started a little revolver 

practice in their 


compound, _ shoot- 
ing at a_ lighted 
candle. The Haj 
promptly — climbed 
up the mound again 
and put half-a- 
dozen rifle bullets 
over their heads, 
shouting to them 
to stop their noise 
and go to bed—and 
the Germans wisely 
obeyed ! 

The third) day 
passed like the first 
two, but Ha} Wahid 
was getting impa- 
tient. He had re- 
ceived « telegram 
from Lawrence, now 


The expedition house at Carchemish, from the city wall. 


in Aleppo, telling 
him to hold on, but 
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“Haj Wahid, appearing on the sky-line, announced that he would shoot the first man who 
a pick into the walls.” 
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this passive way of doing things did not appeal 
to him. So he sent another telegram to say 
that the Germans seemed persistent, and he 
therefore proposed to cut matters short by 
going up the next morning to their camp and 
killing Contzen! He ended his message with 
the hope that this course would meet with 
Lawrence's approval. Then he sought out 
a friend, to whose care he confided the charge 
of his wite and his beloved son, made his 
will, got very drunk, and prepared to do and 
die on the morrow, 

Meanwhile Lawrence had hurried to Aleppo 
and hunted up. Fuad Bey and the local 
Minister of Public Instruction, who included 
the Department of Antiquities in his official 
province. The Minister was horrified at the 
German proposals, but too nervous to forbid 
them on his own responsibility. Fuad Bey 
could hardly do anything independently of 
his superior officer, but sent. off urgent 
telegrams to Constantinople, calling upon 
the Minister there to interfere at once. 
Lawrence also telegraphed, and then, having 
sent his wire of encouragement to Haj 
Wahid, perforce waited for the authorities 
to act. For once Constantinople moved 
quickly. At one and the same time Law- 
tence received the Haj's programme for 
shooting Contzen, and orders arrived for the 
Minister of Public Instruction to go in person 
to Jerablus and stop the intended dese- 
cration. Lawrence went off to find the 
local Director of the Bagdad Railway, whom 
he unearthed at a dinner-party, and asked 
leave to send an urgent wire to Jerablus by 
the Company's line. The director refused. 
Lawrence insisted that it was a matter of 
life and death, and, in answer to the question 
whose life was at stake, said that if the 
telegram was not sent our cook would shoot 
the chief engineer the following morning. 

The director laughed at the idea of an 
Arab cook daring to kill a German, and again 
refused, whereupon Lawrence said that he 
would ask the British Consul to come round 
and get the refusal in writing, together with 
a statement that the director assumed all 
Tesponsibility for the consequences arising 
from it. 

This threat made matters look more 
serious, and in the end the telegram was 
dispatched, instructing Haj Wahid to offer 
no further obstacle to the destruction of the 
walls. Lawrence did not choose to inform 
thg German of the orders which had just 
been received from Stamboul, but merely 
arranged with him that an electric trolley 
should be put at the disposal of the Minister 
of Public Instruction early next morning. 
The director, who gathered from the wording 
of the telegram that our opposition to the 
railway schemes had collapsed, made no 
difficulty about supplying the trolley, 


Consequently, next day Haj Wahid stopped 
in the house, prepared to drown his dis- 
appointment in raki, and Contzen, finding 
no watcher on the wall, triumphantly set 
his men to work. Two or three feet of earth 
and mud-brick facing had been removed, 
when of a sudden the Minister (whose temper 
had not been improved by a long journey 
before breakfast) appeared on the scene, 
accompanied by Lawrence, and peremptorily 
forbade the work, upbraiding Contzen in 
the most direct terms for his breach of 
faith. 

The discomfiture of the attacking party 
was complete. The engineer had there and 
then to pull up his rails and dismiss his 
workmen, and Haj Wahid was officially 
congratulated on the part he had played. 
The fact that he had been made to look 
ridiculous in the eyes of the whole country- 
side did not increase Contzen’s love for us, 
and from that day till the time when he was 
removed to another sphere there was open 
war between our camp and that of our 
neighbours, 

The natives, of course, looked upon the 
whole thing as a contest for supremacy 
between Germans and English; the former 
had made themselves generally unpopular, 
and the Arabs, including those in railway 
employ, lost no opportunity of having a dig 
at the Germans. As the two camps were 
not a quarter of a mile apart, collisions were 
apt to be frequent, and at the least sign of 
trouble tools would be thrown down and the 
men—ours and theirs alike—would be cla- 
mouring to be led against the engineers. 
Contzen, indeed, complained that TI never 
went to see him without having two hundred 
armed men at my back; and it was fortu- 
nate that, on that occasion at least, I could 
retort that the men were his own employés, 
over whom I could not be expected to have 
any control, so that if they did look threaten- 
ing it was not my affair, as he had only to 
order them away. 
I was not surprised when they picked up 
stones, by way of answer, and in the end I 
had to send them back myself to their work 
on the German embankment. 

The following story may throw some light 
on the reason for the Arabs’ attitude. 

Our house-boy, Ahmed, was coming back 
one day from shopping in the village and 
passed a gang of natives working on the 
Tailway whose foreman owed him money. 
Ahmed demanded payment of the debt, the 
foreman refused, and a wordy wrangle 
followed. A German engineer on his rounds 
saw that work was being hindered by an 
outsider, but instead of just ordering him 
off, he called up the two soldiers of his body- 
guard, seized the unfortunate Ahmed, and 
without any inquiry as to the origin or rights 


He tried to do so, and * 
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“*I€ you don’t do as I ask,’ replied Lawrence, ‘I shall take your engineer down to the 
» village and there flog him !’” 
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of the dispute, had him soundly flogged. 
Ahmed returned to the house full of woe, 
and as I was away Lawrence went up to the 
German camp to seek redress. 
He found Contzen — and 
Lawrence told him that one of his 
Gets Busy. engineers had assaulted our 
house-servant and must ac- 
cordingly apologize. Contzen pooh-poohed 
the whole affair. When Lawrence showed 
that he was in earnest, however, he consented 
to make inquiries and sent for the engineer 
in question. Aiter talking to him, he turned 
angrily on Lawrence: “1 told you the thing 
was a lie,’’ he said; ‘' Herr X—— never as- 
saulted the man at all; he merely had him 
flogged |” 
“Well, don’t you call that an assault ?”’ 
asked Lawrence. 
“Certainly not,” replied the German. 


and then, turning his back : ‘‘ the incident 1s 
closed.”” . 

‘On the contrary,” replied Lawrence, “ if 
you don’t do as I ask I shall take the matter 
into my own hands.” 

Contzen turned round again. 
means 2?” he asked. 

“That I shall take vour engineer down to 
the village and there flog him!” 

“You couldn’t and you daren't do such a 
thing '’’ cried the scandalized German ; but 
Lawrence pointed out that there was good 
reason for assuming that he both dared and 
could ; and in the end the engineer had to 
make his apology coram publica, to the vast 
amusement of the villagers. 

It will readily be believed that the slave- 
driving principles enunciated and practised 
by Contzen did not make for popularity, and 
one cannot blame the workmen if they were 


“* Which 


Clearing Sargon’s fort on the top of the Acropolis mount. 


“You can’t use these natives without flogging 
them. We have men thrashed every day ; 
it’s the only method.” 

‘We've been here longer than you have,” 
Lawrence retorted, ‘‘ and have never beaten 
one of our men yet, and we don’t intend to 
let you start on them. That engineer of 
yours must come down with me to the village 
and apologize to Ahmed in public.” 

Contzen hiughed. ‘‘ Nonsense !’’ he said, 


always ready to side against their German 
masters. Our own gang regarded them as 
natural enemies. Lawrence and I were 
sincerely anxious to avoid trouble, so that 
the two parties seldom came into actual 
collision, and when they did the result was 
generally more laughable than serious ; but 
that was not our men’s fault, for they were 
always trailing their coat-tails in front of 
the Germans. 


(To be continued.) 
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The quest of novelty and sensation takes the cinematographer into some very strange places. 

This article describes the exciting experiences of two “movie” men who went to Dutch New 

Guinea to film the cannibal head-hunters of that little-known region. This film—“ Ship- 

wrecked among Cannibals,” a Universal-Jewel production—is now on exhibition, and 

Mr. Alder’s account of the amiable people among whom the scenes were staged will 
make it additionally interesting to patrons of the cinema. 


Y trip to Cannibal-Iand began on 

M April 17th, 1919, when, in company 

with my friend, Edward Laemmie, 

I set sail from the sunny shores 

of California. Not until May 8th of the 

following year did we set eyes on our native 
country again. 

It was our intention to photograph and 
film strange sights and peoples, and the 
following narrative will show how we fared 
in the great island of New Guinea, where we 
spent some time among man-eating and head- 
hunting savages. 

In Java, with letters from the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Navy, we 
called on the Consul-General of the U.S., 
who in turn gave us an introduction to the 
Consul-General of the Netherlands. This 
official gave us letters to the Resident of 
Ambon, informing him of our mission and 
requesting his aid. We then equipped in 
Java and set sail for the South Coast of New 
Guinea—one of the wildest spots left on 
earth, 

After twenty-one days on the steamer we 
arrived at a little port called Merauke. This 
is a solitary post in Dutch New Guinea main- 
tained by the Dutch Government for the 
protection of its subjects. There are but a 


few troops, commanded by native officers. 
The Resident in charge of this fort, upon 
reading our credentials, kindly placed at our 
disposal a schooner called the Nautilus, with 
a native captain and Malay crew. 

For the whole five days of the voyage 
the sea ran high, but eventually, after 
running aground, we reached shore, only 
to be promptly surrounded by hundreds 
of grotesque, bloodthirsty-looking savages. 
Their welcome was not very cordial ; in fact, 
we understood them to convey that we should 
be safer if we left at once. However, we 
explained to them by means of one of our 
Malay boys, who had lived among the tribe 
as a trader, that we meant no harm and 
wished to be their friends, They still seemed 
a bit dubious about us, but eventually we 
gathered that we might stay. 

After getting our stores and equipment 
ashore, we set up a rough shelter on the sea- 
shore, and endeavoured to gain the confidence 
of the savages by distributing gifts of trinkets, 
looking-glasses, and axes among them. They 
were not at all backward in accepting these, 
and henceforth appeared much better dis- 
posed towards us. 

Nevertheless, our first night ashore was 
not a pleasant one. We had no great 
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Members of the Kia-Kia tribe of head-hunters engaged in an awe-inspiring dance. 


confidence in our hosts, and decided that 
one of us would watch while the other slept. 
Thus, on guard alternately, we passed the 
night. 

It was a weird experience which I shall 
never forget. Whether they were excited 
by our arrival, or merely engaged in one of 
their customary celebrations, I do not know, 
but all night long the savages danced madly 

“on the ghostly sands, and I for one was 
greatly relieved when morning came, finding 
us still unscathed. 

That day we set out for the interior. It 
proved a decidedly trying journey, and one 
which always appeared likely to end sud- 
denly. We met native sentries everywhere, 
and frequently their attitude boded us little 
good. At times every bush seemed to hold 
a hidden menace. That our fears were not 
groundless we knew from the fate of a mis- 
sionary who had lived among the tribes for 
years, and who had traversed this same 
toute. One day he disappeared, and it was 
later ascertained that he had been killed, 
and presumably eaten, by his savage flock. 
We saw the ruins of his mission house— 
a desolate wreck. 

However, we were there and had to make 
the best of it, for it was our business to 
photograph these people at all costs. Our 
chance came when we reached a village of 
the Kia-Kia tribe of head-hunters. These 
people are fast disappearing, partly owing to 
the fact that they are constantly at war with 
their neighbours. 

On entering the village, the women 
promptly became frightened and ran away. 


The men, however, stood their ground and 
seemed inclined to bar our passage, and 
presently the chief himself came to look at us. 
We were not quite certain how to take his 
welcome. From the mural decorations of his 
hut, and the terrifying coat-of-arms which 
adorned its front, we thought his attitude 
savoured of stew rather than hospitality. 
This chief, we decided, from the number of 
skulls that decorated his abode, must have 
been a great connoisseur of human flesh, 
and we rather suspected he thought we might 
be a new brand! However, after swallowing 
the lumps in our throats, we introduced our- 
selves and started the old game of handing 
out gifts. 

Soon we were in a fair way to gaining the 
head-hunters’ favour. The women plucked 
up their courage and returned, and we gave 
them necklaces and shining little trinkets, 
such as savage vanity keenly appreciates. We 
lived with this tribe for some time, getting 
many good pictures of them and their strange 
customs. Among the latter we were wit- 
nesses of a native funeral. All night long 
the women wailed and mourned their dead 
tribesman, singing a blood-curdling death- 
song and making their tom-toms boom as 
the men danced and sang to placate the evil 
spirits. i 

It came as a shock to us to discover, after 
a time, that we were looked upon as having 
caused the death of this man, and we realized 
very quickly that the end of our peaceful 
relations with the tribe was at hand. 

The day after the funeral the people were 
in a very restless state, and we were met with 


surly looks everywhe 
seemed to have turn 


storm. 
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re, Even the elements native huts were swept bodily from their 
as suddenly as it had 


ed against us, for we foundations. Then, 


Il force of a tropical come, the 


storm passed away, and a 


experienced the fu 


All day long the air had been 
growing more sultry, and suddenly 
it became deathly calm. Not a 
breath of air stirred, and the heat 
was intense: Then pandemonium 
broke loose. The skies opened, 
and torrents of rain poured down 
upon Us, followed by crashing peals 
of thunder and jagged flashes of 
lightning which seemed to rend the 
very earth. Palms bent and snapped 
like matchwood, and some of the 


A Kia-Kia youngster receiving a lesson 
in local history, illustrated with the skulls 
of tribal enemies. 


in 


A Kia-Kia warrior. 
Notice the tusk-like 
ornaments thrust 
through his nose. 


| Ladies of the Kia-Kia tribe. By 
| their own men-folk they are con- 

sidered to be the most beautiful 
| Sener on etl 


A grisly trophy. A decorated Another skull with a feather 
skull from the tribal museum. headdress. 
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quietness reigned which was almost startling 
after the uproar of the tempest. 

Coming out of our hut, we found the village 
practically deserted, save for a few aged men 
too feeble to flee and some of the old women. 
The warriors and the younger women had 
bolted into the jungle. Though the village 
itself remained almost empty all that night, 
the sky was lit with a lurid glow from the 
many fires around which the savages danced 
to appease the evil spirits, whom they be- 
lieved to be in league against them. All 
night long we could hear again the weird 
-nasal tones of the wailing women, and the 
yelling of the warriors as they danced in the 
fitful light of their fires. 

Seeing that there was nothing to be done 
but make the best of it, we went back to our 
camp, and though we were utterly exhausted 
we felt that it would be certain death for us 
if we both went to sleep. Our Malay boy 
proved a wonderful help in that terrible 
ordeal. The next day he came to us saying 
that he heard rumours that a ‘‘ head dance ” 
was to take place. Up to this time no out- 
ward demonstrations had been made against 
us, but our boy, upon hearing that we wished 
to be present at the dance, warned us to 
stay away. However, we had come half- 
y round the world to -photograph just 
things, and we meant to do so. 


the: 

Taking our cameras and concealing them in 
the underbrush, and camouflaging our posi- 
tion with palm leaves, we started to photo- 
close-ups ” 


graph the dances, getting “ with 
our telephoto 
lenses. The 
women are the 
chief feature of 
the head dance. 
With heads deco- 
rated with tufts 
of bird-of-Para- 
dise and = casso- 
wary feathers, 
they danced in 
the centre while 
the men wildly 
circled about 
them. The dance 
grew madder 
and madder 
and svon the 
spectators began 
to join in. We 
managed to ex- 
pose several 
hundred fect of film on this dance, and were 
happily grinding away when unfortunately a 

Kia-Kia, on his way to the dance, spied us 
from behind. He gave one wild yell and 
rushed among the dancers, warning them 
of our presence! Hastily grabbing up our 
camera, we made for our camp, with the 


A “close-up” view of the extraordinary scar-patterns 
worn as decorations by the Kia-Kia women. 
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whole tribe madly chasing us, yelling for our 
blood. As we ran we fired several shots at 
them to delay their advance, and for a time 
they hesitated to close in on us, so that we 
were able to get a good lead. © 

On reaching our camp you can imagine 
our joy to find it surrounded by Ambonese 
soldiers. It appeared that, nothing having 
been heard from us at the post from which 
we started, a detachment of native soldiers 
had been sent inland to look for us. As it 
happened, they came just in time. There is 
nothing that the Kia-Kia fears more than the 
Mi soldier. He knows that if he commits 
any crimes the Government will punish him 
and lay waste his village, and the soldiers are 
constant reminders to him of -the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. There was nothing 
more to fear, and that night, for the first 
time for weeks, we slept the sleep of the just, 
while outside our hut could be heard the 
regular pacing of sentries or the sharp chal- 
lenges of the guard—very comforting sounds 
in the circumstances. 

The head-hunters must have thought 
things over during the night, for next morn- 
ing the chief called all his warriors to a grand 
council, which assembled in a great circle 
of five hundred savages, arrayed in all the 
pomp and circumstance of Cannibal-Land. 
Never before had I seen Chief U mibog looking 
so majestic. 

A short bamboo rod was stuck ‘into the 
ground in the centre of the circle, and from 
this hung two heads—heads that had once 
been the  pro- 
perty of enemies 
who had _ passed 
to the happy 
hunting grounds. 

After a short 
oration to his 
warriors, Chief 
Umboo requested 
us to step into 
the circle with 
him. With out- 
stretched arms 
he told us, 
through our 
interpreter, that 
in spite of mis- 
understandings, 
the Kia-Kia were 
our friends and 
would do us no 
harm. Then 
taking the two heads dangling from the pole, 
he solemnly presented them to my friend and 
myself, telling us that with these gruesome 
gifts he extended to us his sincere and 
warmest friendship, the presenting of the 
heads meaning that he would never take ours, 
but would rather give us the heads of his 
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Some of the “evidence” in a case of cannibalism. 


enemies. We, of course, accepted them with 
all the graciousness we could muster. 

Then, when we broke the news to Chief 

_ Umboo and his warriors that we were about 
to leave them, the whole assemblage rose 
and danced around us in a farewell dance. 

By no means the least zealous in their 
protestations of friendship towards us were 
the women. They are remarkable creatures, 
these Kia-Kia ladies, and by their own men- 
kind are considered to be the most beautiful 
in the world. Whereas most savage women 
adorn themselves with beads, lumps of 
coal, feathers of gorgeous hue, and in some 
cases human teeth, the Kia-Kia women are 
simple and unpretentious in their dress, 
especially in their ear-rings—for what could 
be more modest than coils of rattan strung 
through the ear-lobes and wound round 
and round until the effect of a garden-hose 
is obtained ? 

Owing to the tribe’s constant feuds with its 
neighbours, these women are trained from 
early youth to protect themselves from 
enemies. Their hair, for instance, is a solid 
mass of bamboo, wound and braided into 
their natural tresses until it constitutes a 
regular doormat—a_ splendid protection 
against blows from behind. 

In many ways these women are very like 
their European sisters. They paint their faces 


with all the care of a musical comedy queen 
applying her grease-paint, but with very 
different effect. 

All their paint is home-made, and most of 
it is white. This is applied in circles, crosses, 
and any other wild designs that may happen 
to appeal to their primitive tastes. 

The effect is ghastly, and the idea seems 
to be to strike terror to the hearts of all who 
see them. If this is not the case, then surely 
the Kia-Kia women have most peculiar ideas 
of beauty. 

Their clothing consists of nothing but a few 
strips of beads, reeds, and blades of grass, 
though we found them not at all disinclined 
to wear the various trinkets and articles of 
clothing we gave them. Occasionally they 
adorn themselves with strings of beads, 
much in the same way as a West-end beauty 
would wear her pearl necklace. 

They are strange, wild creatures, and one of 
their customs is revolting to civilized ideas. 
This is the cutting of their bodies with oyster 
shells so that a pattern of scars is woven 
upon their flesh. The wounds are irritated 
until they heal in livid ridges, which inter- 
twine in a hicroglyphic of hideous tracery. 
One of the illustrations shows these extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ beauty marks ” on the body of a 
native belle. 

The men paint and even disfigure their 
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faces to obtain a ferocious aspect, and also 
pierce and extend their nostrils with sticks 
and tubes. The playthings of the children 
are frequently human skulls. What struck 
one as much as anything was the ‘look of 
premature age upon the faces of these 
children, many of them mere infants in 
point of years. 

Such, then, were the strange beings amcng 
whom we lived for six eventful months. The 
tribe, as already stated, is fast dying out, 


up in the compound, at which the Resident 
touk his seat. The malefactors, with the 
grisly evidence of their crime, were brought 
before him. The “evidence”: consisted of 
the skulls of what, two months before, had 
been living men. The tral was short, the 
accused being found guilty and sentenced 
to be pul io work—perhaps the worst punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on a New Guinea 
savage ! 2 

After this we went aboard a Malay trading 
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and in a few more years will be extinct. 
Except for that last attack, when only the 
arrival of the Ambonese saved us from practi- 
cally certain death, they treated us well, 
and in some ways we were sorry to leave 
them. 

After the farewell dance, however, we re- 
packed our equipment and, with the aid 
of the soldiers, started on the long trek over- 
land to Merauke. Here we arrived just in 
time to witness and photograph a trial of 
head-hunters on the charge of cannibalism. 
It was a simple function. A table was set 


schooner, and suon the shores of New Guinea 
sank beneath the horizon. The wind, how- 
ever, did not hold, and soon, to the great 
perturbation of our crew, we found ourselves 
becalmed. ‘Then ensued a great praying 
to the spirits to send us a breeze. Strange 
to say, the prayer was apparently answered, 
for the wind certainly came, and in due course 
we reached Java. pleased to have gut away 
safely with our lives and some very valuable 
film and still-life photographs of a wild race 
which, in all probability, will be but a memory 
to future generations. 
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The continuation of this vivid story—the Odyssey 
of a young man who set out to see the world. 
This instalment describes how the Author struck 
a patch of real hard luck, and, after losing all his 
money, finally finished up in jail. 


HE old fever for moving once more 
possessed me, and the day after the 
break-up of the harvest gang found 
me on board a train bound for Mon- 

tana with a season’s wages in my pocket and 
a firm intention to become a cowboy, wear 
furry “chaps” and silver spurs, and ride 
upon a fiery mustang. Then occurred an 
incident for which I have no excuse to offer 
except the fact that I was very young and 
inordinately conceited. As the train rolled 
through Dakota and we entered the cattle 
country I saw a few dozen steers grazing 
placidly in a pasture. These, to my gross inex- 
perience, were a herd of range cattle roaming 
the boundless prairie, while every man I saw 
riding an old plough-horse was, to my un- 
tutored eye, a genuine, nickel-plated, all- 
wool cow-puncher engaged in the daring, 
thrilling joys of a “ round up.” 

When the train stopped at a little town a 
few miles inside my imaginary cattle-range 
region a magnificent gentleman with long 
moustachios, broad sombrero, white ‘‘chaps,’’ 
and jingling spurs climbed aboard the train 
and seated himself beside me. 

“Here,” said I to myself, ‘is a real live 
cow-puncher, and sitting beside me /”’ 

I gazed at him with admiration, not to say 


Rollin: 


ONE 


awe. I began with the broad leather band 
of his sombrero, and, following him down 
with my eyes, took note of the brilliant 
bandana handkerchief round his throat; 
from this to the pearl-handled revolver, with 


_ its chased and carved handle peeping out of 


the holster at his hip, then down his flowing, 
spotless angora “‘ chaps ” to his spurs, inlaid 
with silver, and his highly-polished riding- 
boots. Then I studied him upwards to his 
hat-band again. 

If I had known, as I now do, that a man 
appearing in a cow camp in such a get-up 
would have been hounded out of it before 
he had time to roll a cigarette, I should not 
have worshipped him mutely, as I confess I 
did; but to my inexperienced eyes he was 
a real Wild West hero. Presently, noticing 
my admiring gaze, this magnificent person 
so far unbent as to engage in conversation, 
inquiring into my personal history, where I 
was going, and what I was going to do when 
I got there—all in a lordly, off-hand way that 
won my heart instanter. i 

Freely and volubly I poured my history 
into his ears, telling him everything, and con- 
fiding to him my hopes and desires, even 
going so far as to inform him of the exact 
amount I had in my pocket. I am, as a 
tule, reticent, not given to confiding such 
items to strangers, but this personage seemed, 
to my innocent eyes, quite different from the 
ordinary run of men. 

My magnificent acquaintance began to 
get more friendly after a while, and presently 
produced a flask of whisky and also tobacco 
and cigarette paper, all of which I accepted 
in the kindly spirit in which they appeared 
to be offered. After a brief pause my friend 
began to complain of the tedium of the 
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journey, and asked if I cared to play a game 
of poker to pass the time. In my innocence 
—stimulated possibly by the unaccustomed 
drink of whiskv—I agreed. He then sug- 
gested that poker was a poor game for two 
players, and ottered to go and fetch one of 
the “ boys” to join in a quiet, friendly little 
game. He presently returned with another 
gentleman of his type, but not so gorgeous ; 
in fact, his only pretensions to membership 
of the noble brotherhood of cowboys, so far 
as outward appearance went, were a sombrero 
hat and a very dirty cowboy shirt. How- 
ever, he was a friend of the magnificent one, 
and that was enough for me, so we sat down 
to our friendly litle game. T prefer to draw 
a veil over subsequent events, merely stating 
that some hours afterwards the train pulled 
up at a little town where it deposited my 
two august friends, who took with them my 
entire stock of money ! 

I cannot say I felt happy, but T consoled 
myself with the thought that at least [ had 
played the sportsman and had lost my money 
like a man. It was not till some time later, 
when [ had consorted with real cow-punche 
that I realized my utter simplicity in not 
spotting a professional gambler when T came 
across one. When I did, [ retired to a quict 
corner and kicked mysclf. 

Once more I found myself, without funds, 
travelling towards an unknown town with 
the vague intention of becoming a cow- 
puncher, But how was I to become a cow- 
puncher without any money ? [ realized in 
a vague kind of a way that a horse, a saddle, 
and a few other adjuncts were necessary for 
a cow-puncher's outfit, and T had not the 
wherewithal to buy any of them. When [ 
Jeft Elva | bought a ticket to some town in 
Montana, sclected by me for its fanciful and 
“ cow-punchy " name—Bowey, I think it 
was, but I have forgotten, for I never got 
there, The train rolled on and I remained 
phinged in’ gloomy thoughts and useless 
regrets. Presently I became aware of a 
vague but familiar discomfort in the region 
of my belt-strap, and realized that Twas 
hungry. Here was another dilemma —several 
hundred miles to go and no prospect of a meal 
before I got there, and no food in sight when 
T did! I tightened my belt another hole, 
pulled my hat over my eves, folded my arms, 
and settled down to) gloomy thoughts, 
Presently a black fiend in the guise of a 
dining-car porter stalked through the car 
shouting his indecent cry of ‘* Last call for 
dinnah in de dining kyar.”” 

The call in my interior became more and 
more insistent. [came to the end of the holes 
in my belt, and was contemplating chewing 
the end of it, when the man in the seat ahead 
of me produced a parcel from his capacious 
pocket, opened it, extracted a juicy-looking 
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sandwich from its depths, and commenced 
to chew it. This was the last straw! I 
could stand it no longer. The train was just 
slowing up for a station, and as it stopped I 
swung oft without further ado. When the 
train pulled out and left me standing there 
in the light of a sclitary incandescent lamp 
T looked around me and discovered myself 
to be in one of those places peculiar to the 
West, where the main part of the town seems 
to have taken offence at the depot and to 
have removed itself half a mile or so away, 
leaving the despised building severely alone. 
There were the lights of the town half am le 
away from me, and I had just decided to 
tramp up to it, ignoring the insults of a 
shock-headed individual who offered to 
drive me to the Metropole Hotel for a 
“ quarter,”” when T noticed the light of a 
bonfire through a thicket of trees a short 
way down the track, and steered for it. 
Coming up to the fire, Kd 


I Make covered a burly, ragged- 
New Friends. looking individual, with a 


week's growth of beard on 
his dissipated but not unkindly-looking face, 
seated in front of it watching something 
boiling in a coal-oil can. The-odour rising 
from it appealed instantly to the aching 
void beneath my belt, so 1 approached 
nearer. The man looked up and, removing 
his pipe, remarked : ‘‘ Halloa, bo!” 

“Halloa!"’ I replied.‘ What’s the name 
of this town ?” 

“Glasgow, Jest blown in?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and cast 
sheep’s eyes at the can. The unshorn one 
spat. 

“Who d'yer hit?” he inquired. 

I said I hadn't hit anyone, but came 
mighty near it with a fellow who was eating 
a ham sandwich. 

“Aw, fergit it,” he answered. ‘‘ Quit yer 
jollying. I didn’t mean did yer swat a guy. 
How d’yer blow into dis berg, I mean?” 

“On the train,” said I. 

Whiskers spat again disgustedly. ‘‘ Aw, 
I didn’t suppose yer come in by ottermobile 
or an aerioplanny. Whar d’yer hit? De 
rods, de cowcatcher, de blind baggage, or 
the side-door Pullman ? ”* 

Realizing the drift of his remarks, I told 
him the manner and reason of my arrival in 
town, at which recital he was intensely and 
profancly amused, and said I could eat with 
him as soon as the rest of the gang arrived. 
So T sat down and watched the pot hungrily. 
Pretty Soon three other fellows appeared, all 
much of a type, but slightly more ferocious 
and dissipated. One of them carried a tin 
pail filled with beer. Whiskers introduced 
me and stated my business in what was to 
me then a bewildering jargon. Apparently 
the explanation was satisfactory, for the 
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“We sat down to our friendly little game.” 


others nodded to me, gathered round the 


pot, and, with the invitation to me of ‘‘ Kick - 


in, bo!”’ fell to eating the savoury stew it 
contained, washing down their meal with 
copious draughts of beer. 

My hunger appeased, I leaned back and 
listened to the men’s conversation. From 
it I realized that they were professional 
“ hoboes,”’ or tramps. These hoboes—and 
their name is legion—never work, but travel 
from town to town, steafing rides in the 
freight trains. They beg or steal their 
living with remarkable ingenuity, and, in 
fact, make a trade of tramping. They never 
leave the proximity of the railroads, travel- 
ling south in winter and north in summer. 


They travel singly or in gangs as the spirit 
moves them, and are altogether pretty tough 
citizens. The first place the hobo heads for 
when he “‘ hits ’’ a town is the “ jungles,”’ or 
regular camping-ground of his class. If he 
meets friends there, they foregather, and 
“work ”’ the town together; if he finds no 
one, he “ goes it” alone. 

I was with these hoboes for a day or two, 
and got an insight into their mode of living 
which was a revelation. ‘They beg in the 
most brazen way imaginable, pitching a 
pitiable tale of woe, and cunningly altering 
the story to suit its recipient. I had the 
great honour of being allowed to accompany 
Whiskers one time whilst he ‘‘ worked ’’ the 
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town. Luckily for my peace of mind, he 
considered me too inexperienced to be 
allowed to “‘ work" for myself. Whiskers 
was considered an artist in his line and took 
a pride in his work, if it may be dignified by 
that term, and—fearful lest he should require 
me to beg—I flattered his vanity by praising 
him and asking him to show me how it ought 
to be done. He was evidently touched by 
the compliment, and invited me to join him 
in a tour of demonstration, As we walked 
along he pointed out a benevolent-looking 
old gentleman of rather portly aspe ‘See 
de old geek wit der big food-bag 7" he said. 
“Watch me throw der bull to him.” 

As we approached, Whiskers 
suddenly developed a limp ; 
his face appeared to be con- 
vulsed with pain, and [ was 
just about to ask him what ailed him when 
we came up with the victim. With a shame- 
faced hesitancy which was in itself a work of 
art, Whiskers touched the old gentleman 
timidly on the arm, coughed dolefully, 
twinged as though in pain, and, in a voice so 
frank and pathetic that I was almost de- 
ceived myself, said : ‘' Excuse me, mister, I 
can't help it; I've jest gotter do it; [ain't 
never done it before. I don't know how to 
begin ; Lain’t no hobo, nor never had to beg 
before. Yer see it was this way. They 
dropped a lump of pig-iron on my leg in the 
foundry, and when I come out of horspital 
I didn't have no money and I can't get work ; 
and, mister, I ain't eat for two days ’’—and 
so forth and so on until a “ quarter” was 
painlessly extracted from the old gentleman, 
amid protestations of profuse and undying 
gratitude from: Whiskers. 

And so he went on up the strect, meeting 
with unvaricd success whenever he ‘ braced ”’ 
a “sucker,” He never told the same tale, 
and always seemed to strike the right chord 
of sympathy in his victim. He stopped at 
one door which was opened by a motherly- 
looking old lady, and pitched such a pathetic 
little tale of how he was crippled and out of 
work, how he and his little brother were 
starving, and how the lady reminded him of 
his poor old mother, that the dear old soul 
was moved to tears and wanted to kiss 
me and put us up a lunch, She gave that 
old reprobate a dollar and sent us off with 
her blessing. We then returned to the 
“jungles,” my cheeks burning with shame 
and disgrace. 

On the second evening of my sojourn with 
those knights of the road Whiskers strolled 
into camp, spat disgustedly into the fire, 
and delivered himself of the opinion that 
the blankety-blank-blank town was played 
out and he was going to leave it. The 
others were of the opinion that they 
would stay, and Whiskers then turned to 


“Telling 
the Tale.” 
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me with the question, “Want to hit the 
rods, bo?” . 

I was heartily sick of the crowd by this 
time, so I agreed, and followed my _ be- 
whiskered guide to the fggight yards. In 
the course of our conversation I informed 
Whiskers that I had never “ hit the rods ” 
before, and, in fact, didn’t know what it 
meant. With a look of pitying disgust .he 
led me over to a stationary freight car and 
proceeded to give me my first and last lesson 
in “ beating my way,” or riding without 
the formality of purchasing a ticket. Upon 
close approach to the freight car I discovered 
that under its body there was a series of rods, 
or braces, which serve to strengthen the 
bottom of the car; and, as there is sufficient 
room between these rods and the bottom of 
the car, they serve as a mode of transporta- 
tion for tramps. The method employed in 
boarding is simple. The intending jockey 
slinks around out of sight of the train-crew 
till the train starts; then, as it gathers 
speed, he runs up to the car, a rail upon 
which the car door slides furnishes a 
grip, and he swings under, coming to rest 
upon the bars beneath. Once there, he 
rides till he reaches his destination or a 
train-man discovers him and he is forcibly 
ejected. 

Under Whiskers’s able tuition I soon 
caught on to the method of swinging under, 
as he demonstrated it on the stationary 
freight car, and we proceeded down the yard 
to where a freight train was shunting and 
coughing preparatory to pulling out. We 
soon found the style of car we were looking 
for, and Whiskers crossed quickly to the 
other side of the train, leaving me where I 
was. At this moment the engine gave a 
toot and the train commenced to move 
ahead. Whiskers shouted to me, ‘ Hop on, 
bo!” and as the train gathered way I 
grasped the rail above with much trepida- 
tion and swung under, while Whiskers did 
likewise from the other side, - 

lor the first minute or so the sensation 
was not unpleasant, but soon the train was 
going at a good speed, and pieces of rock 
and cinders flew up from the track, hitting 
me in the face, dust got into my eyes and 
nose, causing me to sneeze, and presently I 
became aware that the rods were sticking 
into various portions of my anatomy. At 
first they were merely uncomfortable, but 
as time went on my foot went to sleep and 
the rods seemed to be made of red-hot iron 
which seared into my flesh. I glanced over 
to Whiskers, but he appeared to be per- 
fectly at ease; he had taken off his coat 
and thrust it under his head for a pillow, 
arranged himself diagonally across the rods 
so that they seemed to fit his frame like a 
hammock, and lit his pipe. 
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“The man looked up and, removing his pipe, remarked : ‘ Halloa, bo!’” 
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I stirred, with the intention 
A Terrible of copying his position ; then 
Ordeal. 1 happened to look down at 


the track—and_ turned sick 
with fear, The train was travelling at any 
speed between fifty and sixty miles an hour, 
and the track looked like a ribbon of yellow 
fire shooting away from under me. There 
was I, suspended just three feet above it, 
with a certain knowledge that should my 
foot slip or my hands let go their clutch [ 
should be dashed to pieces in the twinkling 
of an eye! 

I froze stiff, not daring to move a finger, 
and enduring all the tortures of Hades. An 
hour passed, my fingers were cramped and 
the rods cut into my flesh like knives. 
Another hour, and my face was stiff with 
blood and dirt, and every bone in my body 
shrieked out in agony against the torture of 
the cruel bars. [ had Sjust decided that T 
could stand it no longer when the train 
began to slow up, and shortly stopped at a 
typical little Montana town. I wasted no 
time, but dropped to the ground and 
scuttled from under that train as fast as I 
knew how. Whiskers was mildly interested. 
“What's the game, kid ?”’ he asked. ‘Goin’ 
ter quit so soon?" 

I assured him emphatically that I was, 
and that nothing short of wild horses would 
ever drag me on to the brake-beams of a 
freight car again. At this moment the 
engine hooted, and the freight train pulled 
slowly out of the yards. Whiskers waved a 
friendly ‘ So long, kid,” to me, and the last 
recollection T have of him is a be-whiskered 
and begrimed figure festooned upon the iron 
rods beneath the car, smoking a short black 
pipe as unconcernedly as though he were in 
an armchair, 

Well, here I was again, without money or 
plans, in astrange town, The situation was 
becoming a common one with me, and was 
ceasing to be appalling. T strolled over to 
the depot, more with the intention of finding 
out the name of the town than anything else, 
and discovered that I had alighted in a place 
called Havre, Montana. In the jumble of 
recollections that fill my brain, that name 
seems to stand out as one of the cl st. 
Why, I hardly know; nothing very e¢ 
citing happened to me in the way of adver 
tures in that town. True, the first and last 
time I ever went to jail was there, but T 
don’t think that is the reason why Havre, 
Montana, is branded upon my memory. In 
reasoning it out [think perhaps it is because 
that town was my first introduction to the 
cow-country and the free-and-easy, devil- 
mav-care rit of the West. 

How vividly it all comes back to me! T 
picture myself as T must have appeared that 
day, a be grimed and tattered stripling, 
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hungry, broke, friendless, and alone. I have 


seen the town since from a Pullman car 
window while passing through, and was 
disappointed. It appeared then just what 


it was and is—a commonplace, sordid little 
cow-town, 

The main street, with every other building 
a saloon, the untethered cow ponies standing 
at the hitching rails, the rattle of poker chips 
and the click of roulette wheels, the curses 
of the “crapshooters ’’ and = snatches of 
ribald song that drifted from half-open doors, 
the be-chapped, blue-shirted figures that 
rolled and clinked down the street, that in- 
describable acrid small of heavy dust that 
floated everywhere, the purple background 
of rolling hills bathed in the light of a late 
October afternoon—to me that day Havre, 
Montana, was a symbol of the living, breath- 
ing, care-free West—the West of my dreams. 

All dreams, however ethereal or romantic, 
must bow to that ever persistent and malig- 
nant tyrant, hunger; and as I stood there, 
half-dazed with new sights and-sounds, I 
suddenly came to earth with a bump and 
realized that I was ravenously hungry. 
Hungry, moreover, with no prospect of a 
meal in sight until I had secured a job. So 
I set off up-town, hands in pockets, aimlessly 
wandering, drinking in the sights, and with 
the cheerful conviction, worthy of a 
“Whiskers,” that something would tum 
up. What that something might be I 
had no idea, neither do I remember that 
it worried me much. 
As I came towards the end 
of the town I turned into a 
door through which traffic 
appeared exceptionally brisk, 
and found myself in a place which to me 
was, and is to this day, unique. It went by 
the euphonious name of the “ Hunky Tunk,” 
and was a combination of saloon, theatre, 
dance-hall, gambling house, and restaurant. 
It is perhaps worthy of description. It was 
a big barn-like structure, the greater part of 
which was covered with a very passable 
dancing floor, the end of the building being 
taken up by a stage upon which paid per- 
formers and girls in the employ of the estab- 
lishment sang songs, danced, and acted 
sketches. The audience was seated at little 
iron tables clustered in front of the stage, 
much after the fashion of a French cabaret. 
On the left side of the building was a bar, 
presided over by several bar-tenders, and it 
was doing a rushing business. Beyond the 
bar, on the same side, was a quick-lunch 
counter, also busy. The centre of the hall 
was taken up by dancers of both sexes, 
whirling and turning in sensuous waltz and 
jerky two-step to the music of a two-man 
orchestra, The whole of the right side of 
the building was taken up by gambling 


The “ Hunky 
Tunk.” 
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games of every description. There was a 
faro lay-out, with a white-faced, hawk-eyed 
look-out seated aloft, a sawed-off shot-gun 
across his knees ; the impassive dealer, with 
facile, white, and beautifully-manicured 
hands, was riffling the cards from the box 
with professional case ; his assistant seated 
opposite, alert as a fox-terrier, check-rack 
before him, was keeping tally of the intricate 
game with unerring exactness. Plavers were 
gathered round, placing bets, ‘ copping,” or 
“ bucking the tiger,”” winning and losing, all 
silent and outwardly unemotional as Chinese 
idols. There, also, was the roulette table, 
with its spinning, vari-coloured wheel and 
dancing, clicking ball, its numbered, chip- 
strewn squares, and the attendant worship- 
pers at the shrine of the great) goddess, 
Chance. There, too, was the “ crap "’ table, 
encircled and hidden from view by a jabber- 
ing, gesticulating mob, rattling the dice and 


shouting what was to me then a meaningless” 


jargon of expressions. All these games were 
running full blast, while in a corner by them- 
selves were the green-covered card tables, 
each presided over by a grceen-visored dealer 
and crowded to the limit with the votaries of 
stud and draw poker, seven-up, loo, pedro, 
coon-can, and every other conceivable game. 
The crowd was one of the most cosmopolitan 
I have ever seen. Blue-shirted cowboys in 
full regalia rubbed shoulders with black- 
coated, white-collared busine: men; be- 
draggled, out-at-elbows tramps jostled neatly- 
uniformed soldiers from the fort; Negroe: 
Chinamen, bar-tenders, Japs, half-breeds, 
well-dressed, seedy, large men, small men, 
drunk men, sober men, all mixed in one 
seething crowd. 

I sat at one of the little iron tables for 
hours taking it all in—engrossed, more than 
a little disgusted, and very hungry, Presently 
a half-drunken man staggered by, and as he 
passed me he pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket, from which two dimes fell out, rolling 
under my chair. He was passing by unheed- 
ing, so I touched his elbow and pointed out 
his loss. He was at first surprised, then 
drunkenly grateful, and, picking up the dimes, 
thrust one of them into my hand, saying as 
he did so, “ Here y’are, kid; go buy your- 
self a drink,” and passed on. 

I felt heartily ashamed of mysclf, but my 
aching stomach exulted, for a dime meant 
food ; something had turned up. IT walked 
over to the lunch counter, seated myself, and 
called for coffee and doughnuts. The waiter 
slammed down a plate with three doughnuts 
on it and slid a cup of steaming coftee in 
front of me. I laid down my dime, but 
instead of picking it up the man looked at me 
with an expectant air, and, secing nothing 
more forthcoming on my part, he jerked out : 
“ Coffee and doughnuts, twenty cents,”’ 
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“A dime’s all I’ve got.” 

“Waal, jest give me the doughnuts.’ 
The man, as though used to this, whisked 
away the doughnuts, slid the coffee down to 
another waiting customer, and moved off, 
jerking over his shoulder the remark 
“Doughnuts is fifteen cents and cottee’s 
fifteen cents straight; a dime can’t buy 
nothing here.” 

The situation, from an observer's point of 

view, might have been humorous, but to me 
it was a tragedy, Gone were my visions of 
something to eat; dejectedly L climbed off 
my stool, tightencd up my belt) another 
notch, and started to leave the building. On 
my way to the door T passed by the roulette 
wheel, and paused a moment to watch the 
play. A player had just placed a lucky bet, 
and the dealer was paying him the amount of . 
his winnings. [ counted. Five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty dollars, twenty-five dollars, At t 
time and in my state of mind it represented a 
fortune, but the man dropped it into his 
pocket and- strolled off as) unconcerned as 
though his winnings had been buttons. I 
stood watching the wheel, and a thought 
flashed through my brain—‘* Why not stake 
my dime?” If L won T could buy coffee and 
doughnuts. Thad heard of beginner's luck, 
of vast sums won by people who had never 
played before. Who knows ? Perhaps 1 
could make my dime into twenty-five dollars. 
By Jove, Vd try it! 
I edged closer to the table, 
reached out and placed my 
dime on raight red.” I 
don’t know how much money 
there was on the board besides my dime ; 
there must have been a considerable sum, 
but Twas not conscious of it; my dime, the 
only coin on red, looked as large as a house 
to me. The dealer spun the wheel and set 
the ball in motion. [ watched, fascinated. 
Click-click-clicketty  click-click ; it) seemed 
to go on for an eternity. I became almost 
hypnotized, watching the whirling numbers 
and clicking ball. The wheel revolved 
slower and slower ; click-clickett y-click-click 
went the ball; click—click-clickett y—click 
——click. The ball had dropped into a 
black number, and, with a stunned feeling 
I watched the dealer sweep away my precious 
dime. 

It was my all, and [ had lost it! Having 
no place to go, I wandered over to the big 
stove near the centre of the room, around 
which were congregated several other un- 
fortunates, and, seated in a chair, coat 
collar turned up and hands thrust deep in 
pockets, I watched the throng and broodcd 
over my loss, One by one the revellers left. 
The last dance came to an end, the musicians 
packed. up their instruments and departed ; 
the crowd around the gaming tables thinned 
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until they were finally deserted, and the 
clamour dropped to intense silence, broken 
only by the drunken snores of those revellers 
who were too overcome to go home. The 
“Hunky Tunk” was deserted save for a 
solitary bar-tender who dozed, handkerchief 
over face, in a corner of the bar—for the place 
never closed, day or night. The only other 
inmates were a few unfortunates like myself, 
who, having no other place to go to, huddled 
round the stove, and the gentlemen above 
referred to who had miscalculated their 
capacity for holding liquor. 

Despite the aching void inside me I dozed 
fitfully, awaking chilled, stiff, and hungrier 
than ever, to find the fire out and dawn just 
breaking. If any of the readers of this 
narrative have ever slept all night seated in 
a chair and without having removed any of 
their clothes they will know something of 
the sensations that were mine. I rose, 
stretched myself, and looked around, The 
scene nauseated me. A Chinaman appeared 
from somewhere and commenced to sweep 
up the accumulated rubbish, wipe the tables, 
and put the place in order. The ‘“ Hunky 
Tunk” was ready for another day. I 
passed through the swinging door into the 
streets, thankful to fill my lungs with the 
cool and fragrant morning air. 

I wandered round that morning, weak 
from hunger, looking for work and finding 
none. By noon I was desperate. I had to 
eat; I was ashamed to beg; yet, if I didn't 
eat soon, I should faint from starvation. I 
wandered down to the depot. The place 
was almost deserted save for a benevolent- 
looking, grey-moustached, broad-shouldered 
man, leaning with folded arms against a 
truck. I put my pride in my pocket and 
walked up to him. Snatches of Whiskers’s 
form of address floated through my mind. 
“Mister,” I said, “I’m not a bum; I came 
into the town broke, and haven't eaten for 
twenty-four hours. Can you give me a 
job? I must eat.” The man raised his 
head and looked at me steadily. I hung my 


+ head in shame. 


“ How did you hit town ?”’ he asked. 

“ Beat it in on a freight train,” I guile- 
lessly replied. 

“ Broke ?”’ 

“Yes; [ haven’t got a cent.” The man 
dipped down into his pocket and produced 
a pencil and a piece of paper. 

“Well,” he said, ‘" T guess IT can fix you 
up all right.” 

So saying, he scribbled a note, 


The folded it, and addressed it. 
Benevolent = ‘hen, turning to me, he said, 
Stranger. “Here you are, kid; take this 


up to that fellow you see 
standing on the next block; he'll fix vou up 
and give you a job, too.”” Then he smiled. 
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I looked in the direction in which he 
pointed, and beheld a man lounging at the 
corner of the street, apparently idle. I 
thanked my grey-haired gentleman pro- 
fusely and hurried over to the party desig- 
nated. 

“Excuse me, mister,’’ I said, ‘‘ but the 
gentleman over there told me to give you 
this, and that you'd fix me up.” 

The other man took the note, read it, 
looked at me queerly, and smiled; then he 
said, ‘* All right, kid, come along; guess we 
can fix you up.”’ Turning round, he com- 
menced to walk up the street. I followed 
him, visions of steaming beef-steak floating 
before my eyes. My guide led me down the 
strect, stopped at the court-house, turned 
in, led the way down a corridor past several 
iron doors, stopped at one of them, produced 
a plethoric-looking key-ring, selected one key, 
inserted it into the lock, flung the door open, 
and pushed me in, with the injunction to stay 
there till I could be fixed up. 

I entered, and, to my surprise, the door 
was slammed behind me and I heard the 
key grate in the lock, 

I looked around me. The room was bare 
of all furniture save for some wooden 
benches set against the wall. A large win- 
dow, heavily barred, gave light to the place, 
and [ perceived that the room had some eight 
or ten other occupants, some seated in 
various attitudes of dejection on the wooden 
benches, others stretched motionless on the 
floor. I was perplexed, and a sudden fear 
seized me ; the place had the aspect of a jail. 
Suddenly I became aware of a popular air 
being whistled by someone on my left. I 
turned sharply, and beheld a_ long-legged 
youth seated in the.corner. His long legs 
were propped up against the wall, an un- 
lighted cigarette was between his fingers, 
and he was regarding me with a_half- 
humorous, half-quizzical expression on his 
not unattractive face, whistling between his 
teeth the while. 

Seeing me looking at him, he ceased 
whistling and remarked, ‘‘ Halloa, bo! Got 
a match about your pusson ? ”’ 

I handed him one ; he lit his cigarette and 
continued, ‘ Wot did they pull yer for?” 

“ Pull?’ I repeated. 


“Yep. What were yer slapped in the can 
fer?” 
“Can? Nobody slapped me in the can,” 


T replied, mystified. ‘‘ What’s a can?” 

“Oh, vou're mighty green, am yer ? ”’ the 
youth continued, with asneer. ‘ Yes, I said 
can—cooler, cage, lock-up. That’s what I 
said.” 


My nameless dread suddenly became a 
reality. “ I say,” I said, ‘‘ is this place the 
jail?” 


The youth regarded me with scornful pity. 
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“Picking up the dimes, he thrust one into my hand.” 
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““Why, you poor simp, o’ course it is!” he 
answered. ‘‘ What d’yer think it wus—a 
blank hotel ?) Whatcher up for?” 

“Why, nothing,” I stammered. ‘ I merely 
asked a man to give me a job so that I could 
get something to eat, and he said he'd fix me 
up with both, and gave me a letter to the 
fellow who just brought me in.’’ 1 stopped, 
for my new acquaintance was looking at me 
intently. 

“ Say,” he said, ‘‘ what sort of a looking 
guy was he?” 

I described him. The youth shrieked 
with laughter and tumbled off the bench in 
paroxysms of mirth. ‘Oh, fellows, come 
here!’ he shrieked. “It’s rich! The kid 
here bummed the chief o’ the bulls (police) 
for a job, and don’t know why he’s here ; 
wow !” 

The rest of the motley crowd joined in the 
laugh at my expense, and with lurid and 
picturesque oaths pointed out to me the 
length and breadth and depth of my folly. 
There had been a vigorous crusade against 
hoboes in that town, and the chief of police 
was rounding up all vagrants in sight and 
putting them to work, which was the safest 
and surest way to rid a place of hoboes, for, 
if there is one thing of which a professional 
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“bum ”’ stands in abject terror, it is work in 
any shape or form. And I had begged of the 
chief of police, and was now jailed as a 
vagrant ! 

At this juncture the door was thrown 
open and two men, presumably warders, 
entered, carrying a big bucket of dry bread, a 
boiler of brown muddy liquid which was 
supposed to be coffee, and some tin panni- 
kins, all of which were set down in the middle 
of the floor with a curt command of ‘‘ Come 
and get it.” The evening meal was served. 
It may be imagined that I lost no time in 
obeying. Dry bread and coffee may not be 
the choicest of repasts, but a starving man is 
not particular, and I ate my fill, thankful to 
get something into my stomach at last. That 
night I lay down to sleep in the company of 
beggars, vagrants, murderers, burglars, and 
pickpockets, and in the morning was taken 
before the judge, who sentenced me to one 
day upon the rock-pile for vagrancy. To 
cut a long story short, for one afternoon 
and one morning I broke stones with a 
hammer. At noon the next day I was 
released, with the admonition to get out 
of town as quick as I knew how—which 
instruction, it may be inferred, I obeyed 
implicitly. 


(To be continued.) 


LARGEST BUOY IN 


A thirty-ton mooring buoy of the type used off the coast of 
Nauru and Ocean Islands, in mid-Pacific. 
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Wnat are claimed to be the 
largest mooring buoys in the 
world are those in use off the 
coasts of Nauru and Ocean 
Islands, two tiny specks of land 
in mid-Pacific. The islands are 
famous for their deposits of phos- 
phate of lime, thousands of tons 
of which are carried away by 
steamers every year to be used 
as fertilizers: in the great agri- 
cultural countries of the world. 
There being no harbours on the 
islands, or any creeks in which 
vessels can lie while loading, they 
have to be moored in the open 
ocean. The seas being subject to 
the full swell of the Pacific, the 
buoys have necessarily to’ be of 
large size and firmly anchored. 
Some idea: of the immense size of 
the buoys used may be gathered 
from the one shown in our photo- 
graph. It is over twenty-five feet 
in length, ten feet in diameter, 
and weighs noless than thirty tons. 
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end of the hot weather in the Plains ; 

noon and tiffin-time were getting 

nearer; the shadows and English- 
men's tempers were getting shorter. It was 
with considerable annoyance, therefore, that 
I looked up from my work to listen to the 
Indian officer who had just entered the office. 
He apologized for interrupting me, but said 
that it was a most urgent case, worthy of 
my immediate attention. 

“‘Who is it?” I said. 
what for?” 

“ Alif Khan, sahib, who, as you no doubt 
remember, is one of the most excellent 
sepoys in the company, always clean and 
spotless on guard, and——-” 

I suddenly remembered that Alif Khan 
was a relation of the subahdar’s, and cut 
short this recital of his good points by asking 
what it was the paragon wanted. 

“ Leave,” rephed the subahdar. 

“Then why can’t he come up to-morrow 
at the proper time, instead of interrupting 
my work like this?” 

“Truly this is a most urgent case, and 
if it were not that he is such an excellent 
sepoy, and always clean——”’ 

“Well,” said I, interrupting again; “‘ let’s 
get it over, then.” 


IT was a scorching hot day towards the 


“And why, and 
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A PATHAN 
: TRAGEDY 
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All Anglo-Indians have heard of 
the Muhajerin—the “ Margarines,” 
as they are irreverently called. 
This was a religious movement, 
fostered by unscrupulous political 
agitators, and designed to induce 
all Mohammedans to forsake India 
and emigrate to Afghanistan. 
Many people sold their belong- 
ings and embarked on the pilgrimage—only 
to meet disillusionment, despair, and all 
too often death. Here is the first-hand 
story—told by a Pathan soldier to his 
officer—of the fate that befell one such 
family. 


Accordingly, in came Sepoyv Alif Khan, 
Alif Khan’s mother, it appeared, had died 
and had, with great consideration, sent a 
telegram the day after her death begging 
her soldier son to attend the obsequies. I 
pointed out this little discrepancy, and Alif 
Khan, after reflection, abandoned the original 
line of attack and, murmuring a few depre- 
catory words about ‘some mistake,” said 
that what he really wanted leave for was to 
sce after his crops. 

I was so taken aback by his impudence 
that I was on the point of granting him his 
leave when—mistaking the cause of my 
hesitation— he added that he also had a 
Jawsuit pending, his marriage was arranged, 
his house was falling down, and some one 
had run off with his wite! L decided that 
anyone who was so prodigal with the usual 
excuses as to use up a two years’ supply in 
the course of a single day had better wait a 
bit and learn prudence ; accordingly, to the 
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open disgust of the subahdar, I dismissed 
Alif Khan to reflect at leisure on the strange 
ways of the sahib who rejected six perfectly 
good excuses where only one was often 
known to be sufficient. 

“That's the lot, is it?’ I said, with a 
yawn, as I prepared to turn again to my 
work. 

“That’s all, sahib, except Mir Khan, 
whose brother has come up for enlistment ; 
but he is far too small, a mere child, and 
would never do for a company like mi—ours, 
so I sent him away.” 

“‘T suppose I ought to have a look at 
him,” I said. So, accordingly, rather re- 
luctantly (Mir Khan was not a relation of the 
subahdar), he had him sent for. 

Mir Khan was one of the smartest and 
most intelligent sepoys in the company. If 
alt Pathans were as well-behaved as he was 
the company would be no more trouble than 
a ladies’ seminary. He came in, saluted, 
and ushered in a boy of about fourteen or 
fifteen, whom he announced as his brother. 
The voungster rather took my fancy; he 
had the fair skin of his race, handsome, 
intelligent-looking features, and regarded 
me gravely out of a pair of keen blue eyes, 

“ He might make a bugler,”’ I said. 

He proved to have a good chest measure- 
ment for his age, and so it was decided that 
if he could pass the doctor he was to become 
a bugler, in the place of another young 
gentleman who had some months previously 
decamped across the frontier and—in a 
moment of abstraction, no doubt—had for- 
gotten to leave his rifle and ammunition 
behind him. 

Some time after Mir Khan’s brother had 
been installed and had begun to make the 
air hideous at stated hours of the day in his 
endeavours to emulate the bugle-major, I 
was out after some partridges near the 
barracks when I saw the unmistakable signs 
of an approaching dust-storm over to the 
west. These storms come up in a few 
minutes and are exceedingly unpleasant 
while they last, so I ran for a deserted and 
partially-ruined building near by. I gained 
it just as the storm broke, and whom should 
I find there but the two brothers, also 
apparently sheltering. They stood up as I 
came in; then we all three t down on the 
ground while the storm whistled round us. 
The dust-storm was succeeded by rain, and 
I resigned myself to waiting. Mir Khan 
was whittling away at a stick with a large 
pocket-knife, and the boy had pulled up the 
leg of his white trousers and was tenderly 
fingering an ugly-looking wound at the back 
of his calf. 

“ Where did you get that from, Taza Gul ?” 
1 inquired, idly. 

He hastily pulled his trouser-leg down. 
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* He got it at Kabul,” Mir Khan explained. 

“Did he go to Kabul?” I said, incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, little idiot, and had such a time as 
he won't forget in a hurry.” 

“ Tell me about it,” I said, anxious to get 
a first-hand story about the ‘‘ Margarines,” 
as they were called in India.* 

“Tell the sahib all about it at once, little 
owl,”’ said his brother, “ or I will beat you 
into bits with this stick.” 

Thus encouraged, the youngster related 
the following story—haltingly at first, but 
quite frankly after a bit—in his guttural 
mother-tongue. I have put the narrative 
into a connected form, but, in reality, it 
started somewhere about the middle, and 
the earlier part of the tale had to be elicited 
by questionings. 


At my home, when the Hij 
started, there were four of us 
mother, myself, and my little er, aged 
about seven. My father’s land was pretty 
good and we were always fairly comfortably 
off; my father worked hard himself and 
was fortunate in having a son like myself, 
for I scarcely ever played about in the 
village like so many boys. My brother also 
helped whenever he was at home on leave. 
At first we only heard rumours about the 
Muhajerin and took no notice, as my father 
did not worry himself much about matters 
outside the village ; also the village priest, a 
man universally respected, as he could read 
and write, said it was all rubbish. One 
evening, however, after the day’s work was 
over, when my father went down to the head- 
man's guest-house, as the custom is, to discuss 
general topics, he found a stranger there to 
whom everyone was listening attentively. 
He proved to be a mullah (priest) from 
another district, and he was talking about 
the iniquities of the English Government 
and how it was incumbent on every true 
believer to emigrate. He had a lot to say 
about the hard terms imposed by the English 
on our fellow-Mohammedans in Turkey, and 
quoted passages from the Holy Koran to 
support his statements. 

The religious question put the movement 
on quite a new footing, as all true Pathans 
put the Faith above anything else, and the 
whole village was roused to a great pitch of 
excitement. The discussions went on for 


‘at movement 
my father, 


Ze The “ Marg: s"-—as the Muhajerin were irreverently 
Called by the E ho community in’ India— were religious 
Mohammedan emigrants) from i 
movement (*° Hijrat"), started) by: unserupn! 
agents and fostered by village poests, spresd rapidly in cer- 
tain parts of Inia, notably the North-West Frontier Province, 
the home of the Pathans, es whole Vilage’ 
were deserted, their inha their homes on the 
sperious promises of 2 The emigrants suffered untold 
miseries on the road, the casualties from heat and disease being 
enormous, and reached Afghanistan only to find the Amir a 
most reluctant host. 
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several nights. Only once did I listen, for 
my father discovered me after a bit, and 
do my ears and sent me home, ‘The 
strange muliah divided the village into two 
parties. I cannot explain afl his arguments, 
but whatever they were, the outcome was 
that one party was for emigration to 
Afghanistan and the other for remaining. 
The former party included a lot of rascals 
and men without property who had nothing 
to lose by emigration, and the possibility of 
gain, but there were also a lot of good-class 
Jandowners who should have known better 
and might have done a lot to prevent the 
catastrophe that followed, 

The party that were for remaining inchided 
my father and the more sober of the farmers, 
headed by our own mullah. Great argu- 
ments ensued every evening and well into the 
night, while the older men sat round and 
putted their Aukkas, merely ejaculating 
expressions of assent or the reverse ; the two 
mullahs did = most of the talking. The 
emigration party, however, received support 
that turned the scale in their favour 
decided the fate of the whole village. 
our own mullah was found stabbed through 
the heart outside his own house, which 
tragedy the opposite camp pointed to as 
evidence of Divine disapproval. Secondly, 
two men arrived from) somewhere with 
wonderful stories of the Amir of Afghanistan's 
munificence, At first we rather distrusted 
these strangers; they were very dark, 
obviously came from the south, and spoke 
our language with difficulty, but they had 
plenty of money, with which they were very 
Jiberal, I will not relate all the wonde 
they promised us if we emigrated, but thev 
dangled before the eves of us uneducated 
villagers splendours calcuiated to dazzle and 
attract us. 

In short, the majority definitely decided 
to leave the country, and my father, like 
most of the minority, made up his mind to 
go as well, though he had many misgivings. 
Would to Heaven they had listened to what 
they called his croakings ! 

As far as the people were concerned, it was 


a case of sink or swim together > our vill 
is near the frontier, and raiding parties 
often come across the border, out to 


murder, and to steal anything they can lay 
their hands on. Jn these encounters many 
lives are lost on both sides and = much 
damage done; on the last occasion the 
raiders came by night, and in the early 
morning carried off my elder sister as she 
was returning from drawing water. She 
never came back, for though, owing to your 
honour’s kindness, Mir Khan got a month's 
leave and both he and my father went after 
them, she was murdered by one of the 
raiders before he himself was shot. 
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On the Bceasin of these raids, all internal 
feuds were buried, and everyone capable of 
doing so turned out in defence of the village 
Now, if the greater part of the able-bodied 
men left, the remainder would be absolutely 
at the mercy of any raiding party, and might 
expect as much clemency as the sheep get 
from the wolf if the shepherd leaves the 
flock. So my father decided to fling in his 
lot with the rest. 

The next step was to gct rid of the land, 
and here we bad such a set-Lack as nearly 
made my father revol.e bis decision, In the 
wake of the strangers had come a Sikh land 
merchant whe said that he was prepared to 
purchase the land of intencine Muhajerin. 
My father went to him, but although our 
land was worth several thousand rupees, he 
could only get as many hundreds. Loud 
and bitter were his curses as he took the 
money, but indeed there was no other 
course, 

We then set off, clothed in our best, and 
with our bedding and the few things that we 
were taking with us loaded on a_butlock- 
cart, We formed up in a gay party early 
one morning just as the sun rose trom behind 
the hills and set out tor the railway station, 
There was much shouting and laughter and 
singing on the road, and at the station some 
wealthy Mohammedan had got a small fe: 
ready; we all ate a great deal, and there 
were speeches and more laughter and shout- 
ing. We left with flags waving and geod 
wishes echoing behind us. At many ef the 
Stations on the way, too, peopie passed in 
cakes and sherbet, and our spirits rose. [, 
for one, was glad we hed come, for we never 
got such things to eat at home. 

At Peshawar we were met and conducted 
to a hous? to pass the time till we actually 
went on te Atrhanistan. Here, however, 
we had to provide our own food, and the 
house was greatly overcrowded. My father 
tried to get a bullock-cart to take us te Kabul, 
but the prices asked were dreadful. All the 
following dav he tried, and towards evening 
he closed with one man at an exorbitant 
Tate. 

Onur journey up the Khyber the next day 
and the folowing days was a great and 
terrible change from our umphal pro 
cession, The great rocks reflected the heat 
until the pass was like a furnace, through 
the read wound dusty, white, and 
glaring. All the way to the Afghanistan 
border we met with small parties of sepoys, 
who jeered at us and mocked us. Some of 
these were infidels, and such conduct was to 
be expected trom them; but many were 
Mohammedans like ourselves, and we felt 
much surprise at their behaviour, for we had 
been told that all true behevers had left 


_ Government service already. 
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But bad as our experiences were on the 
English side of the border, they were Heaven 
compared to what we had to go through 
after we passed the frontier. Here our real 
troubles began; the Enghsh were not 
sympathetic, but, at least, they saw to it 
that we were not molested and obtained 


Once 


food and drink at reasonable prices. 
in the Amir’s territory, however, neither 
one’s life nor one’s property was respected, 
The bullock-cart man firmly refused to go 
a foot farther than the fronticr, so my mother 
and little sister had to trudge along in the 
dust ; some of our goods were abandoned or 
sold, the rest we loaded on our shoulders as 


if we had been oxen. On the very first night 
the money which my father had obtained 
for his land was stolen from beneath his 
head while he was asleep. The 

next day a worse calamity hap- * 
pened. The commander of the 
Afghan escort, a fat, greasy man 


“ We formed up in a gay party 
early one morning and set out 
for the railway station.” 


mounted oh a splendid horse, hap- 
pened to see my mother unveiled. 
After that he scarcely ever left us, 
flattering my father and showing 
little attentions to us all. My father, 
however, suspicious from the first, 
soon saw what he was at, and 
Toughly told him to be off. After 
that, any indignity or brutality he 
could exercise on us he used, and things 
soon became worse still. Could we have 
turned back then, we would have; but 
those who wished to do so were driven 
on by the Afghan sepoys, ,who did not 
hesitate to use their bayonets or rifle-butts 
to enforce their orders. Food was practically 
unobtainable ;_ my mother and sister began 
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to look thin and ill, and even I began to feel 
the effects. 

On the fifth day after leaving the English 
frontier (we travelled painfuliy siowly owing 
to the number of women and children), as we 
halted at midday, I went on to try and get 
some water for our thirst-tortured famiiy. 
In our country, a stranger only has to ask 
for water and it is brought to him; here 
there was no stream or well, only a man who 
sold water at two annas a cupful for dirty 
water, four annas clean. I saw the water 
offered at two annas, and it was such that an 
animal might turn up his nose at. I had no 
money, but I did not dare go back empty- 
handed, so I proffered the turban from my 
head. It wag worth ten rupees in any 
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bazaar, but that vulture only gave me a 
rupee for it; with this I bought two cups of 
water and returned slowly. 

When I neared the place 
where I had left my family I 
called out, but there was no 
answering shout. Instead, I 


saw a number of people collected, and 
heard women wailing. I hurried forward, 
regardless of the precious water I was 
spilling, and thrust myse!f into the group. 
I was pu'led back by one of our neigh- 
bours, who held me, struggling, while he 
told me, as kindly as he could, what had 
happened. Apparently the officer in charge 
of the escort, taking advantage of my 
father’s temporary absence, had attempted 
to seize my mother and drag her off 
forcibly. My father, returning suddenly, 
sprang on her captor, but was treacher- 
ously stabbed in the back by one of the 
sepoys and fell dead on the spot. My 
mother, frantic, rushed at the murderer, who 
fired at her at a range of a few feet and 
killed her. Thus, in a moment, I was bereft 
of both my parents. 

I felt sickfand stunned at the news, but 
was recalled to my senses by the shrieks of 
my little sister; the women were dragging 
her from my mother’s body. I remembered 
that I now had someone entirely dependent 
on me, and pulled myself together. Just 
then I saw one of the sepoys sneaking out of 
the crowd with something bright in his hand. 
I recognized it at once--it was the gold 
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necklace worn by my mother under her 
dress; the scoundrel had rifled it from her 
stil warm and quivermg body! I sprang 
at him and wrested away his prize; he 
rushed after me with an angry snari, but | 
dodged and ran up a clitt where 1 knew a 
heavy man such as he was could never follow. 
He giared at me wickedly; then, with a 
sudden mspiration, he picked up my sister, 
ran to the kAnud side, and dangicd her over 
the edge! The khud fell away steeply for 
hundreds of feet. ‘The heartless brute saw 
my look of horror and cricd out: Well, 
will you change your mind, young son of a 
tiger 7" 

Much as I hated the thought of my 
mother’s beads falling into the hands of such 
a wretch, much more did T hate the thought 
of my little sister hanging there helptess 
over that abyss. I prepared, therefore, to 
descend, but at that moment, whether from 
accident or design | know not, the girl 
seemed to slip from the man’s grasp and in 
aninstant was rolling down the clift-side, her 
soft body bounding from those cruei rocks in 
a way to make one sick 

At that horrid sight the villagers who had 
come with us, who had known and respected 
my father, and who had oniy been restrained 
by the sepoys with the greatest difficulty, 
broke through the cordon. The wretched 
sepoy who had been the cause of my sister’s 
death, terrified at their onset, stepped back 
and fell shricking over the cliff down which 
his victim had just fallen. He probably 
avoided a worse fate, for the villagers would 
have torn him iimb from limb, I think. 

The sepoys from the front and rear now 
horricd up to the assistance of their comrades 
and beat back the Crowd. who had _ little 
chance against an organized body, unarmed 
as they were and hampered with women and 
children. In the diversion thus caused I 
managed to make good my escape. My only 
thought was to get as far away as possible 
from the wretches who had murdered my 
parents. The officer, however, d'd not at all 
approve of my action ; perhaps he had some 
misgivings as-to what might happen if my 
story were laid) before the authorities in 
charge of the Muhajerin) movement in 
Peshawar. ‘The sepoys, with an eve to the 
necklace, of which T still retained possession, 
promptly obeyed his orders to try and. re- 
capture me. A number of them, unslinging 
their ritles, sent a dozen or more bullets 
speeding after me. This only caused me to 
redoulne my pace, and 1 dodged from one 
side of the road to the other. Just as T was 
rounding a bend that meant safety a shot 
grazed my ieg, causing the wound you were 
looking at just now, sahib. It stung like the 
red-hot branding-iron did when, as a little 
boy, IT accidentally got touched with it at 
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cattle-branding time. I stumbled and could 
have shrieked aloud with the pain, but I 
heard a cry of triumph from my pursuers, 
who thought that they had got me, so 
I pulled myself together, remembered that I 
was a Pathan, and ran on as if nothing had 
happened. After a féw yards the cliff-side 
became less steep. I clambered up off the 
road and, descending the reverse slope, found 
a network of dry nullahs, into which I 
plunged at random till I thought it was safe 
to pause, 

‘There was no sound of any pursuit at 
close quarters, so I sat down and thought 
what IT would do next. It was not easy. I 
was many days’ march from the English 
frontier, my road lying in a country that 
might be hostile ; and even when I reached 
the frontier I was afraid I might be turned 
back. I had no food and no money. True, 
I had a necklace that was worth a small 
fortune, but the very-sight of it to an Afghan 
would have been my death-warrant, for thev 
would have no hesitation, I knew, in killing 
and robbing me, There seemed nothing to 
do but to plod on. First, however, I had to 
stanch my wound, which was bleeding a lot 
and might have given away my route to any 
pursuers, 

During the rest of that day I trudged on, 
keeping in the same direction as the road, 
but seldom travelling on it. That night 1 
slept out on the hillside, with rocks for my 
pillow and the cry of the jackal for my 
lullaby. Next day IT went on, more often on 
the road now, as it lay through a pass, where 
there was no wandering away from it, unless 
I went several miles to one side. 

Once I got a fright; two Afghan sepoys 
on horses appeared at a distance. Fortu- 
nately, I saw them before they saw me, and I 
ran on, looking for a hiding-place, but seeing 
none, The cliff at this point rose precipi- 
tously on one side and dropped a hundred 
feet sheer on the other. I was almost in 
despair, when I caught sight of the tomb of a 
saint by the wayside. Like so many of its 
kind, it was hollow, and I managed to squeeze 
my wav inside. As luck would have it, the 
chose that very spot to stop and have 
their food, They tethered their horses there 
and produced chupatties and meat, the very 
smell of which nearly drove me frantic. 
They stayed there from noon till the time of 
evening prayer, while the inside of the tomb 
became like an oven and I nearly died. 
They went at last, however, and I crawled 
from my prison half-dead, and snatched 
ravenously at a piece of chupatty left: by one 
of them. 

At intervals along the road I saw the 
bodies of several unfortunate Muhajerin who 
had fallen by the way, stripped of any 
article of clothing and with the crows and 
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“He picked up my sister, ran to the khad side, a and dangled her over the edge. ‘Well, will 
you change your mind, young son of a tiger?’ he 
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vultures already at work. I passed on with 
a prayer to Allah to bring me safely back 
to my home. 

In the evening I struck a village, and 
being desperate for want of food ventured 
in. Going to the nearest house, I found it 
temporarily deserted. As luck would have 
it, the evening meal w all ready—fresh 
chupatlivs and vegetables. I ate like a 
starving jackal, with my head turned half- 
round always to catch the stightest sound. 
Suddenly, to my horror, as T looked out of 
the door, T saw two parties coming-—-a man 
and a woman from one side and two more 
men from the other! T could not escape, so 
T jumped into the earthen corn-bin and 
crouched down ‘The two parties arrived 
more or less together, and after exchanging 
the usual salutations sat down on the 
threshold and talked for some time, while I 
crouched, quaking, in my hiding-place. 

Suddenly the woman noticed the theft of 
the food and raised an outery. After a lot 
of altercation she had an inspiration, and 
peered over the edge of the bin. IT sprang 
up in her face, making her scream; then 1 
leapt out, bounded over the astonished party 
at the door, and rushed on down the road. 
The villagers shouted out curses and set 
their dogs after me. These curs would soon 
have desisted, I know, but unfortunately 
the piece of my shirt with which Thad 
bandaged my leg came undone, and the 
smneli of the fresh blood from the wound made 
the dogs fierce and they pursued me a tong 
wav down the road, [ still running and 
panting. I reflected bitterly. as I ran for 
my very life, on the difference between our 
hopes and their reality in) Afghanistan, 
What a wonderful picture had been painted 
to us of the promised land—and here was 
myself fleeing from it half-naked, starving, 
and pursued by savage dogs ! 

T could sit here through the night, sahib 
tl the call for morning praver wakes the 
faithful, and vet the tate of my misfortunes 
would not be fully told. E 
reached the border my troubles were not 
over, To sliipped through the sentries all 
reht —no very diflicuit feat for anyone sike 
myself—and next day T fell asleep under a 
tree during the heat of the day, T awoke to 
find a sahtb sitting so close to me that T 
could have touched nm. Twas too weak and 
tired to run away, and anyway he did not 
look very frightening ; on the contrary, he 
was looking at me with kind, if curious, eves. 
Suddenly he started to talk to me in our own 
language, which surprised me, as few sahibs 
can talk our tongue He asked me if T were 
hungry, and then produced a tin in which he 
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made holes with a knife, and out of the tin 
gushed mi!k just as if it had been a cow. 
Then he walked away and left me to drink 
pagerly, 

Next day Feame across a camp of English 
soldiers ; IT arrived just as they were going 
to eat and stopped in surp Never have 
I seen men eat so much—not even the poor 
relations at a wedding feast in our own 
country!) The same amount of food would 
have kept as many Pathans for several 
days, yet IT heard afterwards that they cat 
as much several times a day. God must 
have given them larger stomachs than he 
does Pathans. 

After they had finished, T crept round to 
see if I could get some of the food they had 
left, for very much they threw away, but 
another sahib coming behind me gave me 
much abuse, which | did not mind, and a 
hit witha large stick, which IT did. This was 
a very different kind of sahib from the other, 
but I have noticed that sahibs vary a good 
deal. a 

At length I reached my home. I reflected 
sadty on the difference between our departure, 
ali gay clothes, gay hearts, songs and laughter, 
and my return in rags, hungry, my feet 
bleeding, and practically homeless, yet not a 
month had clapsed ! The village was almost 
deserted, but there were still one or two 
families left, and these gave me a home. I 
could not stay there long, though, and after 
sufficient time to mend my clothes and my 
wounds I came to join my brother, who is 
now all T have in the world. 


He put his hand up into his brother's, who 
squeezed it in his own capacious paw. 

“And what are your plans for the future. 
Mir Khan?” T asked. 

«With my mother’s necklace we will buy 
back part of my father’s land, sahib,”” he 
answered, * and what we save from our pay 
will gradually buy back the rest. He only 
received a few hundreds for it, and Govern- 
ment has made an order that only the price 
that was paid for it is to be given again for 
its-re-purchase. It will take many years, 
but we are both voung. I shall then take 
my discharge, marry, and settle down.” 

“And may that be a long time yet,” said 
I, as we rose to go home, the storm being over. 
“We don’t get recruits like you and your 
young tiger-cub of a brother every da He 
is a brother to be proud of, Mir Khan. 

“He is quite a good boy on the whole,” 
said Mir Khan, looking at his brother com- 
placently. ‘Get out of the way, son of an 
owl, and let the sahib go first, or I'll box the 
ears off your head !”" 
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TWO WOMEN IN CHINA IN WAR-TIME. 


Though the outside world 
has heard very little about 
it, China has been in the 
throes of civil war for 
several years, and hostilities 
only ceased quite recently. 
The North imposed a re- 
publican government upon 
the country, to which the 
imperialistic South strongly 
objected, and _ protracted 
_ fighting ensued between the 
two factions. Mrs. Forbes and a girl friend 
found themselves at Canton, anxious to get 
to Peking, but there were no steamers 
available going north. They therefore decided 
to essay the risky overland journey of some 
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seven hundred miles from 
Chin-Chow to Hankow, 
where they could get a 
train. The only transport 
consists of native boats on 
the rivers and Sedan-chairs 
on land. This racy narrative 
describes their adventurous 
effort to run the gauntlet be- 
tween the two armies, their 
capture by the Southerners, 
their escape and attempt to 
join the Northerners, and their final three- 
hundred-mile flight through a country ravaged 
by wandering bands of brigands. Very few 
women have undergone such experiences and 
come through safely. 


Ill. 


HE wild excitement caused by our 

advent soon died down. The sol- 
. diers settled themselves behind their 

.brushwood screen once more, in- 
different guards ranged themselves on either 
side of us, and it appeared that we should 
have an excellent view of the approaching 
battle. Our scanty stores had been upset, 
but we pulled some bits of castera (half cake, 
half bread) out of the dust, crunched it 
without appetite, and then lay down in a 
little hollow to try and sleep. We put the 
cook between us, so that he should be as 
safe as possible. Thereafter we lost ‘all 
count of time. We had left everything of 
value behind in Canton, owing to journalistic 
fantasia concerning atrocities and robberies 
combined, and the five-dollar nickel watch 
we carried ceased all pretence of work when 
it—and its owner—fell violently into a pond 
on our night walk. 

I don’t know how many minutes or hours 
passed before the messenger who had been 
sent back with news of our capture returned. 
His advent was followed by some slight 
activity. Chairs were brought forward and 
we were motioned into them. Guards closed 
round us, and the unfortunate cook was 
finally wrenched away and made to walk 
behind with other prisoners. Two of these, 


who offered more resistance than the rest, 
were tied by convenient pigtails to our 
chairs, in spite of our furious protests. I 
made one last demonstration with the pass- 
port and uttered appalling threats as to the 
immediate action of Great Britain should my 
servant be hurt. Then the dreary little pro- 
cession started. 

When we reached the village through 
which we had triumphantly swept a few hours 
before we were politely ordered to descend 
and ushered into a barn where the smoke of 
a charcoal fire drifted over a few benches and 
trestle tables. A young officer pointed to 
seats gratefully near the glow, and gave us 
bitter tea which was wonderfully refreshing. 
Through the interpreter he told us that the 
Northern army was only four miles away 
and that an attack was expected that 
evening. 

The barn was to be used as a hospital, but 
hospital materials there were none, and the 
one doctor was an infinitely grimy individual 
in torn trousers and nothing else. Finding 
the officer amiably disposed, we tried to per- 
suade him to let us go on by any route he 
chose. He had a rough map of Hunan, and 
over it we all pored with intense interest. 
We gathered that the Southern armies were 
widely scattered in small bodies, the regulars 
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in the centre on the river, the wings consist- 
ing of bands of brigands, temporarily enrolled 
as irregulars, These latter were to be 
avoided at all costs, as their chief aim was 
plunder, and they did a prosperous trade by 
holding their prisoners for ransom, With 
great) difficulty an) American prospecting 
engineer had recently been rescued from their 
clutches, 

However, these details mattered little to 
us, for the officer was adamant. He awaited 
orders from Yum-Shing. ‘They came at last 
by runner, and we mounted into our chairs 
once more and, in company with some thirty 
prisoners on foot, started oft for headquarters. 
Escape was quite impossible, for we were 
sufrounded by an armed guard of sullen 
Hunanese, who poked upon us with evident 
dislike. By this time it was the middle of 
the afternoon, and we had had no proper 
food since 1 a.m., but I was too much con- 
cerned as to our immediate fate to feel much 
hunger. I thought we should probably 
merely “ disappear ’—a convenient word, 

The mareh back by the direct path took 
about three hours, and all the way we met 
small bodies of soldiers hurrying north, 
Once we came upon a ficld telegraph com- 
pany laying a line, and a mule battery 


shouldered us into the bank as it px As 
we began to drowse in our s ing chairs 
there was a sudden cry from behind. Our 


bearers, of course, dropped us_ instantly. 
Shots rang out all round us.‘ We're well 
in the middle of the battle this time, any- 
how,” I thought, as instinctively [looked 
for a clean place to lie down flat in, Chinese 
bullets always fly high. Cries from the help- 
less prisoners, shouts of the guard, and more 
excited firing decided me that [ must see 
what was happening. 1 clambered  fever- 
ishlv up the nearest bank, prepared to see an 
advancing army and to hail it as rescue, but 
the only thing that broke the peace of the 
green ricehields was one flying blue figure, 
which, even as I reached the top of the bank, 
fell into a jerking heap. The firing did not 
stop. The poor body of the escaped prisoner 
must have been shot to picces by the time 
we proceeded on our desolate way. 


THE TELL-TALE TRIANGLES. 

Twilight was approaching as we filed into 
the narrow, cobbled streets that we had 
hoped never to see again. The interpreter 
was far in the rear, so we could ask no qu 
tions as to our destination, Past shuttered 
shops and temples we went, bevond the low, 
windowless houses, to where the general had 
his lodging in) some merchant’s dwelling. 
Behind this was a great court used as a 
drilling ground, a prison yard, and a_ place 
for grimmer work Sul, as three blood-stained 
wooden triangles showed. The instant they 
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saw these the prisoners began protesting 
frantically. Some flung themselves on the 
ground, chin-chinning violently ; a few were 
sullenly unmoved, Our chairs were set 
down on one side, and the whole mass of 
prisoners driven at the points of bayonets 
into a great dark barn, utterly windowless, 
which stood on one side, 

The cook, with one frantic effort, broke 
away and rushed to our side. An officer, or 
sergeant, perhaps, said something to the 
men who were just shutting the huge barred 
doors, and they swung them open again. I 
was just making up my mind not to let the 
cook get engulfed in the half-mad mass of 
humanity inside when we saw that the 
guards were calmly beckoning to us to go in 
as well! 

Even the interpreter bestirred himself at 
that, but, while he was arguing, I noticed a 
small opening in one wall which, I decided, 
must lead into the General’s garden, where I 
had drunk green tea under a mulberry bush 
two da before. It was guarded by a 
couple of sentinels, and several other soMiers 
Jounged around, but the thought of the black 
horror behind the barn doors urged us on. 
Dragging the cook with me, I walked slowly, 
and apparently calmly, towards the door. 


My companion followed, with as) much 
haughtiness as her excessive weariness would 
allow. Every moment I expected a shot in 


my back, but the sentries in front looked 
doubtful. IT had an idea that they would 
not shoot without direct orders. Their 
attempt to bar our way was only half-hearted, 
though one of them scized the cook’s arm. 
By this time I had luckily worked myself into a 
blind rage, and I roared unintelligible wrath at 
the offender. He hesitated, and we all stalked 
through into the garden. Various people ran 
after us, including the interpreter, who ex- 
postulated faintly, but we went on, hoping 
that we looked forceful and determined. 

At the door were more sentries, but we 
were saved further effort by the appearance 
ofa polite A.D.C., who actually smiled when 
he saw us. For the first time I wondered 
how we, looked!) My shirt was rent from 
shoulder to elbow where a thorn had canght 
it in the night, the brim of my companion’s 
straw hat flopped gaping from the crown, the 
result of her fall into the pond. We were 
mud-stained, scratched, and unkempt, our 
boots and skirts stiff and caked with mud. 1 
remembered suddenly that we hadn’t had a 
proper bath for three weeks and hadn't 
taken our clothes off for nine days, and yet 
I knew that I would have bartered a ycar’s 
baths for a good meal! Ridiculously, wlile 
the interpreter was volubly explaining our 
plight, 1 began thinking of Hong-Kong and 
all the things I would eat under a rose-red 
lamp in the famous grill-room there. 


It was too late to see the General, we were 
told, and as it was nearly dark we did not 
press the point. A fat senior officer came 
out, and after much parleying we were con- 
ducted to a building at the other end of the 
garden—half house, half shed. There was 


some straw in it, a wide bench, and the rem- - 


nants of a charcoal fire. Some soldiers left 
it surlily at our approach, so it had probably 
been used as a guard-room. There was a 
kind of loft up above, whose only obvious 
approach was’ by means of a ladder. 

The. question of food was acute, and I 
insisted on the interpreter bestirring himself 
about it. The result was that, when our 
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hole in the roof woke us early, and we 
searched for our retinue. There was no 
sign of them at first, but shouts brought the 
smiling interpreter with cold water, in which 
we made a hasty toilet. His obvious 
nervousness made us ask for the cook. He 
assured us that he had no knowledge of that 
individual with so much emphasis that we 
grew suspicious. I remembered the stealthy 
sound in the night. Had fear driven the 
poor wretch into the maddest of all courses— 
attempted escape? As far as I knew, he had 
no friends in the town, and we had seen the 
fate of one fugitive. 

Wasting no further time, we insisted on 


Interested in the “foreign devils.” - 


few belongings had been brought in from the 
yard and we had arranged the straw into a 
sort of bed amidst the grime of the loft, to 
escape from the charcoal smoke which 
blinded us below, the doors were unbarred 
with a crash and a courteous person in blue 
silk brought up a lacquer tray with bowls of 
strange food on it. One lantern did not 
give much light, so we didn’t know exactly 
what it was—roasted skins of ducks, eggs 
and fish-fins, with a kind of green lentil per- 
haps, swimming in hot liquid. Whatever it 
was, we shared it with the couk and almost 
licked the bowls afterwards. Then we slept, 
the dreamless sleep of exhaustion, disturbed 
only once, when I thought catlike steps 
sounded across the room, followed by a 
slithering thud, but, too tired to care, I went 
back to dreams of lavender-scented sheets 
and buttered eggs with crisp bacon ! 

The morning light beating in through a 


seeing the General. This time the protests 
of his staff were of no avail. It must have 
been very early, but we forced ourselves into 
the presence of a pompous-looking individual 
who was Studying maps and, by the sheer 
force of our horror, made him fetch his 
superior. The Gencral was exceedingly 
polite, but naturally denied all knowledge of 
our lost follower. 


THE FATE OF THE COOK. 

I felt desperately helpless until the idea 
came of searching among the prisoners in 
that frightful yard. The instant I suggested 
it I felt something terrible was going on 
there—so much protest came forth, so many 
reasons why we shouldn't go. I think 
despair drove us beyond reason. I remem- 
ber stumbling through the bushes with a 
quite kindly officer clutching at my sleeve ; 
I remember the naked blades of the sentinels 
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at the door and how I fell through them and 
wondered vaguely if I were hurt. Then I 
saw the red prison yard, and some of the 
sand was a deeper red where strange huddled 
heaps lay headless, with hands still bound 
behind their backs. 

The place seemed very full, but I didn’t 
see anything else, for right in front of me 
was the little cook, livid, but trance-like in 
his calm, kneeling with several others, hands 
bound, waiting for the great sword, 
which came slowly nearer 

Sounds broke from my lips, but I 
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back. There was a struggle, in which I 
seemed to be another individual. The branch 
of atree cut my face; and then, looking down 
painfully, I remember 

seeing sand and_ blood 

on my shoe, and all that 

-seemed to matter in the i 
world was to rub it off, { 
to hide it, in the thick { 
green grass. ; 


“I would have shot somebody, but I was dragged back.” 


don't knowwhat [cried, In anycase he didn't 
hear. His mind had gone ahead of his body 
—far into the next world, [ think, before the 
blow fell. I don't even know if I actually 
saw the end of his timid life. I felt my 
revolver in my hand. I would have shot 
somebody, something, but I was dragged 


My companion was still interviewing the 
General. Little explanation was forthcom- 
ing. The prisoner had tried to escape in the 
night, and had met the fate reserved for such 
attempts. It was regretted that he had 
been our servant, but the Southern Army 
could provide others. ‘‘ Him velly bad 
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displayed unexpected 
energy. I do not know 


what he did or who he 
saw, but he came back in 


¢ te Pe ow seins Bima. |e the darkness saying that 
Cyr we might go! Freedom 
HoLbowA>- presumably meant the 


cook,” said the interpreter, 


cheerfully. “Him loosee two 
piecee chickens!’ There was 
nothing more to be said. We 
were escorted back to our 
house, and rice and tea were 
brought us. We were just 


rousing ourselves to thoughts 
of our own piight when the 
smiling officer appeared to suggest that we 
might like to see the penalty of ‘ Death 
by a thousand cuts” inflicted on three 
deserters. Disappointed by our lack of 
enthusiasm, he pointed out that it was a 
Tare occurrence and most interesting. We 
said that we were very tired. He assured 
us it was only just the other side of the wall. 
Consequently, all that day we listened for 
screams of agony—and none came. 

Only towards night there was a stir—the 
sound of rare hoof-beats on the cobbles, bad 
news of a Northern success. The interpreter 

Vol xivir.—17. 


approach of the Northern 
Army and the possible 
evacuation of Yum- 
Shing, but we did not 
wait to ask. This time 
we took no coolies and 
had no thought of further 
_advance. Carrying our 
Tugs and a few other 
eftects, we toiled down 
to the river through a 
village full of aimlessly 
hurrying figures. Lights 
Hashed from open doors, 
Trains of figures carry- 
ing bundles began to 
pour into the streets. 
Wounded drifted in on 
footsore ponies. Officers 
in sedan-chairs were 
hurried from temple and 
storehouse. Merchants 
in rich silk mixed with 
painted girls in’ satin 
coats, Peasant women 
passed, burdened with 
long boxes of ammuni- 
tion. Lanterns swung 
and flared from shaking 
poles, 

In the general panic no 
one took any notice of us, 
and we gained the river 
unmolested, but wonder- 
ing why the whole crowd 

was not pouring down to the water-high- 
way. We understood as soon as we got 
there—there were no boats! Long ago° 
ours had been commandeered, and the tew 
others firmly moored to the floating bridge 
were evidently used as store-rooms and bed- 
rooms combined by the soldiers who manned 
it. Our first trouble was that in our hurry 
we had asked for no written permit. Money 
availed not. Back went the interpreter to 
the House of Mulberries, while we sat in a 
drizzle on the wet shore and waited endlessly. 
Nobody interfered with us. Many people wére 
despondently sitting on bundles in Jifterent 
places, and the soldiery had other things to 
think about, Finally, the interpreter re- 
turned with a strip of paper bearing large 
characters and a seal. It appeared to fill the 
army with suspicion. They regarded it from 
every point of view,and finally handed it back 
with a shrug of the shoulders and a gesture 
to indicate that we might go. But how ? 
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The first thing was to find a boat, and 
here at last those heavy rolls of nickel coin 
helped us. A store-boat more or less 
mattered little to the watchers on the bridge, 
and after an argument which appeared in- 
terminable we handed over most of the 
contents of our one dispatch-case, to which 
my companion had clung even after she 
relinquished her treasured flag, and were 
allowed to detach one of the oldest boats. 
Nobody helped us. We poled and pushed 
and tugged it a little way up from the bridge, 
and realized as we laboured how difficult it 
would be to punt it up the river, swollen 
and rapid with so much rain. We told the 
interpreter to collect a crew and to promise 
them anything he liked. Then we crawled 
under the curved roof, stretched out our 
weary limbs, and went to sleep. 

SEEKING A CREW. 

When we woke up a few hours later the 
dawn was cold and clear and we were in 
exactly the same place. There was no sign 
of a coolie or even a pole, and the hated 
houses of Yum-Shing still frowned at us across 
a few yards of mud, All the interpreter 
said, when roughly roused from sleep, was 
that every able-bodied man, woman, and 
child was transporting the army stores. We 
never thought of breakfast that morning, 
but set forth to search for coolies. Prac- 
tically by physical force we collected a few 
feeble old men and a little boy attired only 
in a blue sash, We added a few old women, 
and then our crew was complete. Any 
description of that return journey would be 
as tedious as the thing itself. Our progress 
was infinitely slow. We had come down 
the river in three days. It took us six to 
go back, though we worked all night when 
we could find anyone to pole us, 

We stopped wherever we saw houses to 
collect new recruits, if the village were not 
entirely deserted, and to drop our exhausted 
veterans. We managed to buy rice and 
occasionally an egg or two. The tide of 
battle must have flowed away from the river- 
bank, for we heard no firing. Thus, infi- 
nitely slowly, we returned to Chin-Chow, 
arriving late one afternoon and disturbing 
all the shuttered houses to ask for chairs. 
The town was far emptier than on our first 
visit, and a long stream of fugitives was still 
pouring from and through it. The chairs 
had all been taken, and we had to wait a 
day while a carpenter patched up two odd 
structures for us. We took turns with the 
mterpreter to ride in these, but we always 
felt safer when walking. 

It poured in torrents the whole of those 
three days, and the stone paths were so 
slippery that sometimes the bearers fell, 
tipping their burden into a ditch that was 
generally a small rivulet. After I had flown 
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over a bank into a very clinging ricefield I 
stuck to my feet, and the exercise probably 
saved me from rheumatism, for we spent 
two nights, or parts of nights, under leaking 
roofs in noisome sheds. So great was the 
crowd ,of fugitives, all going south, that 
every available shelter was instantly appro- 
priated. 

We arrived at Ping-Shek the third even- 
ing, and while my companion took refuge in 
a particularly uninviting outhouse I went 
down to the river to inquire about boats. 
“ Thank goodness, it will be down-river this 
time!’”’ I thought, as I looked across a 
swirling torrent to an empty shore. One 
very old boatman tottered towards me. I 
tried to make him understand the urgency 
of our need. He almost lost his Celestial 
calm in horror at the idea.” ‘' The river is 
in flood,” he told us. “‘ The foreign devils 
are mad! There is no boat on all the 
waters.” 

The interpreter, now safe in his own 
country, backed his arguments. ‘‘ You look, 
see no boat him turnee the first corner. One 
month, two months you waitee here, and 
then the liver velly nice.” 

It was true; there was no sign of life on 
all that waste of water. Gone were rice- 
boats and the long, low junks that bear the 
salt of Hunan south to the marts of Kwan- 
tung. Gone were the heavy house-boats, 
where whole families live by the green reed- 
banks, and even the black fishing cormorants 
watched no more for a gleam of silver amidst 
the swirl of foam. ~ 

This was a contingency for which we had 
not allowed, so, for the last time, we tumed 
to the dispatch-case, rapidly becoming 
lighter. Wealth of little coins was offered 
to any boatman who would face the torrent. 
All refused, and we were growing desperate, 
for Ping-Shek was frankly hostile, and the 
merchant who had sheltered us before now 
barred his doors against us, when it appeared 
that one woman’s greed was greater than 
her husband’s_ fears. Shrill-voiced and 
forcible, she ordered her trembling family to 
get out their boat. Expostulation mixed 
with argument, preparations interminable, 
and at the last moment the interpreter de- 
liberately got lost! Most of the night was 
passed searching for him with flaring torches 
in incredibly dirty interiors, He was dis- 
covered at last drinking burning chum-chum 
in a dark café, and dragged, half-dazed, on 
board the ancient boat. Half the money 
was counted out to the greedy claws of the 
crone who risked her menfolk’s lives with 
placidity but thrilled to the gleam of silver 
coin. To be near the rest of her price she 
decided to come with us, and with the dawn 
the raft-like structure swung out into the 
raging river. 
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The last stage of our long journey remains 
always in my mind as a singing pean of 
ey waters under grey skies. With the 
crash of frail boards and the swirl of foam 
about us, we flew down the great North 
River. Sudden rocks sprang up at our 
bows, waves opened to engulf us, a silent 
crew flung themselves desperately on the 
rudder. A howl from the woman mixed 
with the thunder of the river as a shock 
flung her full length on the drenched boards, 
and, with every timber shuddering, we were 
hurled round bend after bend 
till the wider reaches at Lok 
Cheung brought us a moment's bh 
calm. 
When the storm eased for a 


bar and board while the 
rapids flung us from rock 
to rock, each avoided in 
one thrilling second by 
a swift-turned pole or 
rudder, 

It had taken seven days 
to pole slowly up the river, 
We came down in a few mad hours and saw 
the many-storeyed pagoda of Shui-Chow 
before the noon light had waned, and knew 
that our dream of scented baths and 
culinary greed lay but a day's journey ahead. 
ore ae The ambulance train qui kened its slow 
pe progress for our need, arriving at Canton 


“Lights flashed from open doors. Trains of about six hours before it was due, and thus 
figures carrying bundles began to pour into we avoided the minions of the law whom a 
the streets.” rapidly-ageing Consul, conscious of having 

grown grey hairs and sted much Govern- 
while our crew hammered frantically to repair. ment moncy in our pursuit, sent to arrest us 
the damage done by the rapids orchin-chinned — on the platform. By the time these minions 
earnestly to their familiar spirits. Then the were dutifully searching for the criminals 
gorges took us again and we became the who had ventured inland without a passport, 
plaything of the water-god unleashed. We those same criminals were devouring- hot 
lay in the bottom of our craft and, with buttered toast on board the largest and 
every muscle tortured and aching, clung to swiftest steamer of the river fleet ! 


THE END. 
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ANTHROPOP- 
APOLOGY. 


Written and Illustrated by 
J. R. MONSELL. 


This month our imaginative artist-poet 
romances about Siam, 


My child, the Rajahs of Siam 
Ride elephants, as you your pram, 


They make a frantic Howdah-do 
If one’s not handy—same as you, 


The elephants these Rajahs ride 
Should have, by rights, a snow-white hide: 


Nature—not knowing this, it’s true !— 
Has dyed their skins a dusky hue, 


So often, in the stilly night, 
Their men, by torch and candle-light, 
Give the poor brutes a coat of white 


You doubt these facts about Siam? 
You think I'm telling lies?? 1 amt 


Ske 


Hand keg 


HERBERT VIVIAN © 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOM PEDDIE 


Here is a strange story which was told to our travelling correspondent in the wilds of Greece, 
after he had seen the hill-top chapel concerned and met the unfortunate girl whose life was 
wrecked in such tragic fashion. 


N fine spring morning T mounted 

my mule “and rode forth from. the 

monastery of the Holy Trinity, threé 

miles from the village of Rastraki, 
in the province of Rallumbaka, one of the 
wildest parts of Greece. The path wound 
round the slopes of a mountain, amid thickets 
of holm-oak, down into the road among the 
vineyards, 

Rastraki is noted far and wide for the 
beauty of its women, and many strange tales 
are told of the risks and adventures under- 
taken by youths of the district to win their 
hands and hearts. Not the least strange is 
that of the red handkerchiefs, with which I 
became acquainted during this ride. 

Constantine, my muletecr, a good fellow 
in the prime of life, beguiled the way by 
telling me local lore. He pointed to a 
distant peak and related how a monk once 
climbed to the summit in search of God’s 
grace, built a chapel to St. George, and hid 
a great treasure there. The rocks were 
almost perpendicular, and since the monk 
died no one had held a service in the chapel ; 
only the eagles went up there to build their 
nests. The monk, it appeared, had left a 
message that if anyone deserving of God’s 
grace ever made his way to the summit he 
would Certainly find the treasure, 

“ But’ —the muleteer smiled sadly — 
“where will) you find anyone worthy of 
God’s grace these evil days ? ”” 

The joy of spring made itself felt as we 


approached the valley. Leaves rustled in 
friendly whispers ; violets and lilies offered 
up incense on altars of tenderest green; a 
little waterfall was christening maidenhair 
ferns at the font of a small grotto, Even 
my wicked mule seemed in tune with the 
season, tossing his head so as to make his 
bell ring merrily. Then, all of a sudden, 
about half-way through the wood, he came 
to an abrupt halt, stretched out his neck, 
planted his forelegs obstinately, and folded 
back his ears. 1 felt’ like the prophet 
Balaam. 

“Come on, come on!’ and Constantine 
tried to coax him with a few light whacks on 
his back. 

Instead of going forward, however, the 
brute made a sudden dash up the path again, 
and a low branch whisked my hat off my 
head, 

“What’s the matter with the stupid 
creature ?"’ Constantine grumbled, as he 
came and picked up my hat, seized the mule 
by the bridle, dragged him back on to the 
road, and gave him a push forward. 

Some thirty or forty yards ahead we saw 
some thick bushes moving oddly near a 
stream, 7 

“Now T know," the muletcer cried, with 
asmile. ‘It is Mad Mary,” and the mule 
cocked his left ear as though in confirmation, 

Searcely were the words out of Constan- 
tine’s mouth when a slender, handsome- 
looking girl of about twenty-five stepped out 
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of the bushes. Torrents of damp black hair 
cascaded over her shoulders, glistening with 
drops of water like diamonds. Her face 
was as pale as wax, her big, deep-set black 


eyes were glazed and without ex- 
pression, her lips like unripe mul- 
berries. She might have 
been a ghost otf a water- 


sprite. She stared at us for some time and 
then came towards us. 

‘Hi, you!” she cried to the muleman. 
“Do you happen to have seen Tony pass 
this way towards St. Ge Ss : 

‘““T haven’t seen any at all,” he 


answered, without even stopping. 

The girl broke into a wild laugh that re- 
sounded all down the valley. 

“Go and be hanged!" she shouted after 
him as she disappeared into the thicket. 

““Oh, she is mad, sir,’”’ he said, in answer 
to my look of inquiry. “It’s Mad Mary of 
Rastraki. She went mad on her wedding 
day at St. George’s Chapel, and now she 
wanders about in the bush like a lost soul, 
weeping and laughing and singing, and 
(frightening the animals.” 
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“A slender, handsome-looking 
girl stepped out of the bushes. 
‘It is Mad -Mary,’ said the 


muleteer.” 


Again her wild laughter echoed madly 
through the woods. 

“Do you know how she went mad?” I 
asked. 

“Of course Ido. I was there at the time. 
Poor thing! We belong to the same village. 
It is a sad story, sir.’”’” 

I begged him to relate it, but he shook his 
head. 

“No, sir, not now. Presently we shall 
pass within sight of St. George’s. You will 


understand far better when you see for 
yourself.” 

We emerged into a wide plain, full of 
vineyards and market-gardens, with a stream 
in the middle. On our right the village of 
Rastraki displayed its red roofs through a 
veil of green. The smoke of its chimneys 
swayed slowly in the blue sky. The village 
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tay at the foot of a huge, steep rock whese 
parapets looked as though they had been 
cut with a knife. In front, quite close to 
the summit, a little chapel gleamed from a 
natural hollow. Beside it was a wild fig tree, 
and all round on the rocks a vast number of 
red handkerchiefs glowed in the sunshine 
like live coals. 
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As soon as we were on the road Constan- 
tine pointed to the chapel and said :— 

‘That is St. George’s. The monk built 
it in bygone times. No one knows how he 
ever managed to climb up there, for, as you 
can see for yourself, no goat could climb that 
sheer wall. Do you see all the red handker- 
chiefs there ? Each of those handkerchiefs 
represents the marriage of one of the girls of 
Rastraki, On the morning of his wedding 
every bridegroom must climb to St. George’s 
chapel and fix a red handkerchief up there. 
It is a very old custom.” 

“Yes, but how do they crawl up there, 
when, aS you say, not even a goat can 
manage it?” 

“Oh, well,’”’ answered Constantine, ‘“‘ when 
it's a question of winning a girl you would 
climb up to the skies if necessary. You see 
the fig tree? We swing a rope over its 
trunk. The bridegroom is tied to one end, 
then the bride and their relations and a 
crowd of young men pull away at the other 
end, until he reaches the roots of the tree. 
From there he scrambles up the trunk and 
so manages to reach the chapel, where he 
crosses himself and proceeds to nail up his 
red handkerchief. After that he ties himself 
up again, gropes his way down to the roots 
of the tree, and swings himself out into the 
air. Slowly, very slowly, the crowd lets 
him down, and at last, as though he had 
fallen from heaven, he finds himself in the 
arms of his bride. 

“Ah! sir, if you had been up there your- 
self, yo would understand what it is to 
stare death in the face. It is now fifteen 
years since I went up and nailed my red 
handkerchief, but the recollection is as vivid 
and terrible as though it were yesterday. 

“When you look down, the people below 
seem as small as your fists, your heart rattles 
like a drum, and you feel you cannot breathe. 
Oh, I have seen many come down as yellow 
as saffron, others as green as grass, others 
like poppies, but they all try to look like 
heroes in the presertce of the bride.” 

He paused for a moment, as though classi- 
fying his memories, and then told me the 
following story. 


It is now five years since young Tony sent 
the usual “ wooer ”’ to Mary's father to ask 
for her hand. A lazy, quarrelsome, good- 
for-nothing rascal was Tony, if ever there 
was one. Goods and chattels ? He hadn’t 
a stick nor a stone, nor so much as a mouldy 
olive, to his name! It was only at vintage 
and harvest time that he made any sort of 
pretence at working, and then it was only 
an excuse to join in the songs with the girls. 
Well, sir, this Tony had certainly made up 
to that poor Mary whom we saw just now. 
Gossips said they had seen them walking 
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about arm-in-arm. Her father’s answer was 
that the girl was too young to think of mar- 
tiage. After six months, however, up came 
another suitor, for Mary was an attractive 
young thing. 

It was Achilles, the son of Pope Eleu- 
theros Losteri, who sought her hand. He 
owned vineyards and oliveyards and cattle, 
so it was not surprising that Mary’s father 
accepted his suit. What objection could 
she make ? She just said nothing at all, and 
when Tony heard about it he pretended he 
didn’t care, went about laughing and singing, 
and displayed the utmost friendliness towards 
Achilles and Mary’s father. 

The time for the wedding drew near. I 
remember the wedding morn as though it 
were yesterday. I was sitting outside my 
cottage door when I saw bride, bridegroom, 
Telations, and lots of young men coming up 
the road. Mary led the way in her wedding 
dress, with gold coins adorning her forehead 
and breast. Achilles had the red hand- 
kerchief in his hand and walked behind her, 
lost in thought. Next came all the relations 
—the parents of the happy pair, brothers 
and sisters, uncles and aunts, all as merry as 
crickets. Lastly came the young men, and 
when I looked up, whom should I see in the 
midst of them but Tony, wearing new clothes 
and freshly shaved. ‘i 

“Oh!” I thought to myself. ‘‘ Then that 
was all nothing but women’s chatter! I 
can’t believe there was anything between 
them, otherwise he couldn’t come here in 
such light spirits to help to pull the bride- 
groom’s rope.” As I had nothing to do, I 
determined to join the party and see the fun. 
I went up to Tony and walked alongside. 
“How are you?” I cried. “ And when are 
we going to celebrate your wedding day ?”’ 

“ Really,”’ he answered, with a laugh, “ I 
haven't yet seen a single girl in the village 
that’s at all my sort. 1 think I shall have to 
go and seek out a water-sprite in the stream.” 

When we reached the foot of the rock the 
young men seized the end of the rope to tie 
up the bridegroom. 

“Tie me up tight,” said Achilles. “I 
want to wed Mary to-day, and not old 
Mother Earth.” 

When they had tied him up, the whole 
company of relations came to make sure that 
the knots were safe. Then the young men 
grasped the end of the rope and prepared to 
pull. 

“Ready, Achilles ?’’ they said, and 
Achilles, putting the red handkerchief into 
his pocket, seized the rope with both hands 
and answered, ‘‘ Ready!” 

“Good luck! Good luck!" they shouted 
as they began to pull.‘ Don’t look down ; 
look up all the time! Hold tight!” 


They continued to encourage him in this 
: 
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way as he made his 
slow ascent. Tony 
was one of the fore- 
most,and pulled like 
mad. I noticed his 
mouth _ twitching 
and his hair tum- 
bling over his flashing eyes. 
Every now and then he 
tossed his head and cast a 
glance at the bride, who sat 
beside her mother and never 
, once looked up from the 
& ground. 

Soon the bridegroom was 
almost on a level with the roots of 
the fig tree. Another yard and 
his outstretched hands could 
have grasped the trunk. Then sud- 
denly, like a flash of lightning, Tony 
pulled a razor out of his sleeve and, 
with one stroke, cut the rope in two! 
No one had the presence of mind to do 
anything. We all remained dumbfounded 
—rooted to the ground. The unfortunate 
bridegroom crashed down like a stone. His 
body turned two somersaults when it struck 
the ground, and then lay still. He was quite 
dead ; every bone in his body. was broken. 

I think we all remained spell-bound with 
horror until Tony’s voice roused us from a 
neighbouring hill, taunting Mary’s father. 
Then, in a fury of rage, the young men chased. 
him into the woods, while the women 
crouched together on the ground and wailed 
—all, that is, except Mary, who remained 
standing, as though transformed into a 
statue. 

Suddenly she emitted a wild cry, flung her 
hands straight up into the air, and began to 
sing. Her reason, we soon discovered, had en- 
tirely left her; and it never came back. Now 
she wanders about the woods weeping, singing, 
laughing, and insulting everyone she meets. 
“The unfortunate bridegroom crashed That, sir, is the story of poor Mary, whom 

down like a stone.” we met just now by the stream. 


Cat that 
~Solveda 


HE cat that 
caught the rat 
that ate the 


malt that lay 
in the house that Jack 
built did his master a 
great service. But 
when a cat rewards a 
mere stranger who has 
done her the favour of 


Mystery 


by BENJAMIN 
OGDEN WILKINS + haa boried 


investigations, however, 
ended like blind alleys, 
with no signs of the 
quarry. 

Had the robbers taken 
the goods to Chicago ? 
At one time it appeared 
that they had. Later 
it seemed certain that 
the 


allowing her to rub swag” in the swamps 
against his trouser-leg of New Jersey; and 
by enabling him. to Wi ays almost immediately 
solve a mystery and ustrate ZF afterwards there was 
discover the where- WARWICK REYNOLDS reason to believe that 
abouts of a hundred BEE TANEA SH Rape eS ee a barn in upper New 
thousand But per- York State held the 


haps I'd better start the 
story at the beginning. « 

In July, 1920, when 
hold-ups, robberies, and 
similar games of chance 
were not So common as 
they later became in 
New York City and 
vicinity, a party of men 
drove up to a warehouse 
of the Textile Alliance 


action on 


Dick Whittington’s cat, Puss in Boots, 
and all the other famous felines of 
tradition have a worthy successor in 


the animal which figures in 

remarkable story. An innocent little 

Pussy’s 

observant detective a clue that led 

to the unravelling of a perplexing 

problem and the rounding up of a 
gang of thieves. 


treasure. 

Captain Kidd in his 
palmiest days seldom 
played for such a stake 
as was represented by 
this score of barrels 
with their contents of 
priceless powder. 

The dycs consisted of 
a dozen different colours, 
and had been seized from 


this 


part gave an 


Company, at Jackson 
and Fifth Streets, Hoboken, New Jersey, 
just across the Hudson River from Man- 
hattan. While several of them levelled 
revolvers at the heads of the watchmen 
on guard the others rolled out barrels con- 
taining six thousand pounds of imported 
dyes and loaded them on a large waiting 
motor-truck, which presently sped away into 
the unknown. Throughout the ensuing two 
months, in spite of all the efforts of the police, 
practically nothing was learned concerning 
the whereabouts of the vanished dyes. 
During this time numerous officers, some 
connected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, were kept very busy 
following up various supposed clues. All 


interned German vessels 
by the Federal Government of the United 
States, and held, with other alien pro- 
perty, to secure indemnity for citizens 
who suffered because of the operations 
of the Kaiser's U-boats. With no chance 
of duplication outside the few factories 
in enemy territory, where the secrets of 
the dyes were closely guarded, and which 
possessed the necessary raw materials and 
equipment, the dust was literally priceless. 
The immense value of the three tons 
of stolen’ material—apart from the fact 
that it was absolutely non-replaceable—e 
can be easily seen when it is realized 
that a single pound of this concentrated 
colouring matter would be sufficient to 
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“Rubbing her silken coat against 
his trouser-leg.” 


tint enough fabric to make a thousand men’s 
shirts. 

Scores of detectives in many different 
localities were constantly on the look-out for 
traces of the missing booty, but none of 
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them tound a clue that led to the appre- 


hension of even a suspect. 
‘And then the miracle happened. Early 


while a Government sleuth 


one morning, 
he Hudson River from one 


was idly viewing t 
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of the piers near the scene of the theft, a 
friend in disguise approached him without 
attracting attention. ‘This four-footed good 
angel walked slowly round the detective, as 
though reconnoitring, and finally came up 
to him and gave a demonstration of attec- 
tion by rubbing her silken coat against his 
trouser-leg. Startled for the moment, the 
detective glanced) down and = saw what 
appeared to be an ordinary grey cat purring 
against his neat light trousers. Nothing 
remarkable in that, you will say—but 
s that grey cat rubbed against him 
he was astonished to see that she left a blue 
smear on his trousers. Surprised, the officer 
pcked the animal up from the floor of the 
p-er, and discovered that the “ affectionate A 
side of her was covered with blue powder, 
which she had been generously transferring 
to his leg. 

The distance from the wharf where this 
occurred to the nearest U.S. Government 
analytical laboratory is not accurately known, 
but it measures something between the 
stretch customary fora hundred-yards’ sprint 
and that appropriate for a Marathon. The 
detective, his head full of hopes, his mind 
full of suspicions, and his arms full of cat, 
reached this place in’ record time—and 
found that the dust, when chemically tested, 
proved to be identical with the lost dyes ! 
The animal was immediately returned to 
the locality where she had made friends with 
the Secret Service man, and there given her 
freedom. She strolled away to an abandoned 
house and disappeared into the cellar, where 
apparently she made her home. 

The entire building was at once carefully 
searched. In the basement there were a 
few small piles of dust showing some half- 
dozen different) colours, and also marks 
where several containers of the precious 
dyes had stood. It was recalled by people 
in the neighbourhood that a number of men, 
unknown in the vicinity, had rented the 
structure some weeks before, and had later 
left it unoccupied again. These men had 
been noticed to enter and leave the place 
at irregular intervals, but did not give the 
impression of living there. Examination 
showed that they had simply used the base 
ment of the building as a place of conceal- 
ment for some of the vanished material, 
while they displayed samples of it to various 
possible purchasers whom = they had ap- 
proached through the mails. 

‘To allow examination by these prospec- 
tive purchasers, it had been necessary to 
return some of the stolen material to a place 
within a short distance of where the original 
theft took place. The features and appear- 
ance of the men who had used the house were 
recalled, and the officers on the trail, under 
the direction of Chief Stone, of the New 


wait ! 
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Jersey Department of Justice, kept a sharp 
watch for any members of the gang. 

Several suspects were shadowed for some 
time before the Department of Justice men 
took any of them in custody. It was 
feared that premature action might frighten 
others of the gang into hiding. Then, one 
fine day, Chief Stone and one of his aides, 
Emmett Drew, saw a motor-truck pass them 
in Patterson, New Jersey. Following the 
vehicle at some distance were two of the men 
under suspicion, The detectives kept these 
in sight, and, upon arresting them, secured 
information which led to the capture of the 
Tingleaders of the gang, including one long- 
suspected character known as “ Scranton 
Joe.” At the same time they learned the 
location of three thousand pounds of the 
stolen dyes. 

Two more men, the treasurer and the 
chemist of a well-known dye company, were 
apprehended soon afterwards and held in 
custody by U.S. Commissioner McCabe on 
charges of conspiracy to receive stolen goods. 
Information gathered from the men already 
captured led the searchers to a place in 
Brooklyn, where the balance of the dyes was 
recovered, 

The matter, however, was by no means 
cleared up by the capture of these half- 
dozen people and the return of the missing 
colours. Turther clues reached out as far 
as Chicago; and the arrest of a number of 
men who had gone there to open a dye 
concern as part of the gang's scheme to 
dispose of the goods was effected. 

Altogether, more than a hundred and 
twenty men were arrested in New Jersey, 
New York, Illinois, and even as far west as 
Michigan, as being connected in some way’ 
or another with the theft. When the 
evidence was all put together it was learned 
that the dyes had been taken. to Marl- 
borough, N.Y., in July, immediately after 
they were stolen from the warehouse, and 
kept on the farm of a man whose home is in 
West Hoboken, N.J. From there part of the 
loot was shipped to Brooklyn, N.Y.,and the re- 
mainder to Patterson, N.J., for concealment. 

Thus, through the instrumentality of an 
ordinary common or garden cat, the strange 
disappearance of the dyes and the mystery 
surrounding their hiding-place have been 
unravelled, 

‘There are two things that it would be 
interesting to know. The first is: Has the 
cat been rewarded for her services (however 
accidental) to justice? The second should 
appeal to readers of a mathematical turn of 
mind. It is this: What were the exact odds 
against that cat, amid the teeming millions 
of New York, rubbing her coat against the 
trouser-leg of a detective actually engaged 
in the hunt for the dye-thieves ? 
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% ATROBRIDGE 


There are few parts of the world so little 
known as the interior of Brazil, says the Author. 
In this article he describes an eventful trip into 
the remote interior where, even in 1919, the 
inhabitants had not yet heard of the Great War ! 


HERE are few parts of the world 

which are so little known as the 

interior of Brazil: there are few 

regions where the inhabitants know 
so little about things outside. 

Compared with Europe, South America is 
a ‘land flowing with milk and honey,” but 
the necessities of the Old World have raised 
prices enormously. When in the interior, 
we overheard a conversation between two 
Brazilians concerning the high price of 
imported commodities. 

“ They tell me they have had to increase 
prices owing to a big war in Europe,” said 
one. 

‘* Don’t you believe it,” 
panion. 
only a ruse to make money.” 
in the year of grace rg1g! 

The Brazilian Government spends con- 
svlerable amounts on the exploration and 
divelopment of the country, but the funds 
allotted filter through several hands, and 
th: amount available for the expenses and 
re:auncration of those who ultimately carry 
out the work is considerably attenuated 
and often ludicrously inadequate. On this 
account the geological and mineralogical 
surveys of the interior are often most un- 
trustworthy, being based on hearsay rather 
than on direct investigation. Such an 
official report on the mineral wealth of 


replied his com- 
“There has been no war; it is 
And this was 


SN 


Goyaz, confirmed by a “ Brazilian Engineer,” 
was the primary cause of my journey to the 
interior of that province, where, in the words 
of the Brazilian engineer, the mineral wealth 
was so vast as to ‘' stagger the imagination.” 
We failed, however, to confirm this opinion. 

In August, 1919, I accepted a commission 
to visit and report on this extensive mineral 
property, concerning which my principals 
had already obtained such roseate accounts. 

I left England on the 23rd August, accom- 
panied by Mr. C. H. Glassey, and landed in 
Rio de Janeiro on the 16th September. We 
proceeded the following day to Sao Paulo, 
where we were joined by Sefior Ledpoldo 
Nunez, who acted as guide and interpreter to 
the expedition. 

On the 20th September we left Sao Paulo 
in a well-appointed train, with excellent 
refreshment car and sleeper, and in twenty- 
three hours we landed in Araguary. This is 
a large town, brilliant with electric light, and 
possessing quite a good hotel—for Brazil. 
The food and sanitation were Brazilian, but 
the charges war-time : Enropean. 

During our short stay in Araguary we 
made our first acquaintance with snakes. 
Whilst walking along one of the main streets 
a specimen about three fect long made its 
way across the cemented footpath, a few 
feet ahead of us, into the road, where a 
well-directed shot with a stone ended its 
career. 
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Snakes, many of them poisonous, are very 
common in Brazil. In the Government 
Bacteriological. Laboratory in Sao Paulo 
much attention has been given to the pre- 
paring of antidotes, and we carried with us 
a supply of “ injections " against snake-bite, 
but happily did not require to make use of 
them. The natives, however, although most 
abstemious in ordinary circumstances, seem 
to prefer the use of the native spirit, 
“‘ pinga,”’ or whisky, as an antidote against 


snake poison. 
On the 4th October we took the 3.15 a.m. 
train on the metre-gauge line to the railhead 


Our “hotel” at Roncador. The town has no made roads, lighting 
water supply, or drainage ; and, except for a few panes at the railway- 
station, glass windows are unknown ! 


at Roncador—a journey of only a hundred 
and twenty miles, but occupying eleven and 
a half hours. The train was mixed, goods 
and passengers, particularly the latter, whose 
“manners and customs ”’ forcibly reminded 
us that we were in Brazil. The carriages 
were lighted with acetylene, which added to 
the discomforts of the journey, as the gas 
fittings, to say the least, were primitive. 
Roncador is a town of about two hundred 
inhabitants, situated on the Corumba River, 
a tributary of the Paranahyba, about six 
hundred miles inland from Sao Paulo. As 
this is the railway’ terminus, the town is of 
some importance, being the gateway for all 
goods imported into the province of Goyaz, 
but it is without any made roads, lighting, 
water supply, or any other public service. 
The houses are all of one storey and— 
apart from a few panes of glass in the railway 
station office—windows are unknown. 
There is no attempt at sanitation, such 
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work being left to the kindly attention of the 
pigs and vultures, which compete with each 
other for all the filth and garbage of the 
village. Pork is very plentiful; in fact, 
it was often the only fresh meat available, 
but for obvious reasons we refrained from 
eating it whilst in Brazil. The vultures are 
protected by law. 

During the previous year Roncador 
suffered from an epidemic of yellow fever, 
when half of the inhabitants of the town are 
said to have died. This did not surprise us; 
after sampling the Brazilian cuisine we were 
only surprised at the remainder surviving. 

We stayed in Ron- 
cador for some time 
whilst we assembled 
the mules and impedi- 
menta for our journey 
up country. On the 
20th October we left 
the railhead, crossed 
the river, and estab- 
lished a camp. Our 
expeditidén now com- 
prised thirteen pack 
mules, carrying the 
necessary camp equip- 
ment, and seven riding 
mules, whilst our per- 


sonnel had been in- 
creased by a_ head 
muleteer, Alfred 


Saures, and four other 
Brazilians. 

We were now in the 
province of Goyaz, 
which remains much 
as it was three hun- 
dred years ago. There 
are no made roads, 
ox-wagons and mules 
are the only means of communication, and a 
*plough of any kind is unknown. 

The wagons are constructed entirely of 
wood, with the exception of the tyres, which 
are of iron, studded with “rivet heads.” 
The wheels are five feet in diameter, but as the 
tyres are only an inch and a half wide, they 
cut up the ground like rotary ploughs and 
often sink to the axles. But what does it 
matter?" Each wagon is drawn by from 
sixteen to twenty oxen, and, with much 
goading, they can overcome any obstacle. 
Fortunately for the drivers, cruelty to animals 
is not recognized as an offence in Brazil, 
or ox-wagon traffic would soon come to an 
end. 

Aided by the rains, the wheel-ruts soon 
become impassable, the centre of the track 
standing up like the ridge of a house roof 
until it touches the bottom of the wagon. 
But what of that? The adjoining land 
serves for another and yet another track, 


until, in the neighbourhood of a town, the 
combined tracks are often two or three 
hundred yards wide. In the rainy season 
these tracks have the appearance of a water- 
logged ploughed field, and are quite dangerous 
even for mules, as the liquid mud often covers 
ruts two or three feet deep. 

The Brazilian mules are very sure-footed 


A primitive 
sugar-mill. 


and have a de- 
cided preference 
for the apex of 
the ridge between 
the ruts. After 
one or two falls, 
we decided that 
it was safer to let 
the mules select 
their own tracks 

On the 26th 
October we were 
all ready to start 
—except for the 


mules, who ap- 

peared to have The main street of Roncador. 
had their own and 

ideas as to the 


journey. They had been out to grass for three 
weeks, and resented in every possible way our 
attempts to load them. When the burdens 
had at last been properly adjusted. they 
took the first opportunity of lying down and 
hopelessly disarranging their packs. 

This cheerful game went on up to 2 p.m., 
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when at last we got all safely loaded up. 
We had hardly left the enclosure for the open 
country, however, when six of the mules 
stampeded in all directions, breaking their 
girths and scattering our packages in the 
bush as they went. We returned the remain- 
ing mules to the enclosure we had just left, 
and all our men vanished in pursuit of the 
others 

Rain was now threatening, so Mr. Glassey 
and I re-erected our tent—which had luckily 
and sat down patiently to 
await developments. 

Our interpreter had left us earlier in the 
day for a return visit to Roncador, and we 
saw nothing of him until 5 p.m. Shortly 
afterwards our other men began to dribble 
in, bringing the truant mules and most 
of their packages with them, so that by six 
o'clock we had safely returned to our old 
camping ground 

The next day we had a repetition of the 
mule trouble, but in a minor degree, and 
eventually covered fourteen miles, when we 
stopped for the night at the camping ground 
near ‘‘ Pharmacia Accioli,’’ the house of an 
Italian chemist, although his stock-in-trade 
was not in evidence 
Most farms up country provide camping 


been salvaged 


All the houses are of one storey, and pigs 


vultures attend to the street-cleaning. 


grounds for travellers, where there are sheds 
for the protection of saddles and other im- 
pedimenta, and poles set in the ground for 
the tethering of mules whilst unloading and 
loading. 

On two or three occasions we erected our 
portable tent-bedsteads in one of the rooms 
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of the farmhouse, and retired to rest by the 
fitful glimmer of a castor-oil lamp, of pre- 
cisely the same pattern as that in use in 
Egypt three thousand years ago, specimens 
of which are now to be scen in the Cairo 
Museum. 

For the next few days we followed the 
wagon tracks to the ancient little town of 
Bomfim, which we entered on October 30th, 
after a most exhausting day’s march. 

The morning was very close and oppressive, 
and at 2 p.m. a terrific thunderstorm broke 
upon us. The tracks ran like rivers, and the 
mules were soon wading well over their 
fetlocks in running water. Under these 
conditions we passed through a belt of 
dense forest, in which the usual gloom was 
accentuated by the storm. At length the 
track led down a steep bank, at the bottom 
of which was a small stream—or what was 
usually such—but now a rushing torrent, 
crossed by a small bridge, of which nothing 
but the side rail was to be seen. The water 
was pouring down on to it on three sides, 
and crossing seemed out of the question. 

A Brazilian bridge, even under normal 
conditions, is by no means a safe structure, 
the floor being constructed of round poles 
covered with brushwood and turf, and not 
calculated to resist a flood, so for half an hour 
we called a halt. The storm was now at its 
height. The lightning was blinding in its 
intensity, with hardly a perceptible interval 
between it and the resultant thunder, which 
was almost continuous, 

Our position under the trees was certainly 
most dangerous, but our attention was fully 
occupied in controlling the mules, which were 
very restive under such terrifying conditions. 

Eventually two other Brazilians joined 
us, and they, along with our head muleteer, 
investigated the condition of the bridge. 
The storm was now abating, and, after an 
anxious time, we all got safely across. 
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On the other side of the stream the country 
was more open, but the going was very bad 
and the mules had a trying time of it. We 
reached the town about 5 p.m. Rain had 
ceased, but everything was damp and chilly, 
and we were all thoroughly tired out. The 
little hotel was quite decent—for an up- 
country town—and we decided to rest there 
for the following day. 

Bomfim has a population of about two 
thousand, but the town is very ancient, and, 
apart from some roughly-paved footways, 
the roads are unmade. The houses are of 
the usual one-storey type so general in 
Brazil,- but many of the windows are 
“glazed ” with mica, which is found Jocally. 
There is no public lighting, water supply, or 
sanitary provision of any sort. 

In Araguary we had bought half a pound 
of English tea—at fourteen shillings a pound. 
It was of a recognized English brand and 
quite a welcome addition to our stock of 
provisions. . Here in Bomfim we. invested 
in a further supply—at thirty-two shillings 
per pound! This tea was without name and 
put up in a tin box decorated with a picture 
of an English postman posting a letter in an 
English pillar-box, bearing a conspicuous 
“G.R.”” We found the box very useful, 
but the contents were quite undrinkable. 

The national drink is cottee, which is made 
very strong, with much sugar but no milk. 
It is an excellent beverage, and is served 
at all times and on all occasions. We even 
had cups offered to us at the telegraph 
office in Roncador when dispatching tele- 
grams. We record tbe fact here as a hint 
to our own Postmaster-General. 

On leaving the railhead we svon found that 
we had said good-bye to many other things 
which we pampered Europeans have been 
led to consider indispensable. Tur three 
months we were without bread, butter, or 
green vegetables; in fact, apart from rice, 
beans, and eggs, 


A typical ox-wagon. 
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The iron-studded wheels are five feet in diameter, 
and often sink to the axles. 


we were dependent 
on the supply of 
tinned foods we 
carried with us. 
We left Bomfim 
on November 1st, 
and, after a jour- 
ney of about fifty- 
six miles, on 
November 3rd we 
reached the Rio 
Capivary. There 
had been consider- 
able rain, and the 
little river was in 
partial flood, but 
we managed to ford 
it with some diffi- 
culty, the water 
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being up to the saddle-girths. We 
pushed on for another hour and then 
camped after a very heavy day. 

When we had established our camp 
the sun was setting, but our guide 
and interpreter, Nunez, had not 
arrived. The matter was serious, 
as neither of us knew a word of 
Brazilian, and without him we should 
have to return home, the object of 
our expedition unaccomplished. 

However, I managed, by signs and 
the repetition of N:mez's name, to 
inform the head muleteer of our 
predicament. In the waning light 
he saddled up his already over-tire:| 
mule and started to retrace his steps 
to the river, which he must have 
forded alone in the darkness of night. 

Soon after ten the next morning 
Saurez brought our guide and inter- 
preter into camp. It was impossible 
to make out what had actually oc- 
curred, as we could not speak to 
Saurez. 

I visited Nunez in his tent and en- 
deavoured to show him the serious 
position in which we should have 
been placed had he failed to rejoin 
us. He had fallen from his mule, it 
appeared, but was not seriously hurt. 
Except that he regretted unsler- 
taking the expedition, I could get 
nothing further from him, and I left 
him in a very sulky mood. 

For some time I had had a shrewd 
suspicion that. our expedition was a 
** wild-goose chase,” and that Nunez 
was aware of the fact. If so, we were 
entirely in his hands. We should either not 
get to our destination at all or we should 
fail to return. Life is of little value in the 
interior of Brazil, and our loss, if necessary, 
could be easily explained. 

In any case, we could not now turn back 
without arousing suspicions, and the only 
other alternative was to let Nunez know 
that his and our interests were identical. 

A renewal of our journey that day 
impossible, if only on account of the 
mules which had been out all night. 

During the afternoon, acting on my 
suggestion, Mr. Glassey strolled into our 
interpreter’s tent and developed our plot. 
He told him that T had a large interest in 
the floating of a company to take over these 
mineral properties we were going to inspect, 
and he gathered that, in any case, I meant 
to confirm the Brazilian engineer's report. 

Mr. Glassey and I shared a tent pitched 
some hundred yards away from the Brazil- 
ians, and we turned in for the night about 

“8p.m. The main camp was then in darkness, 
and silence reigned except for the hooting of 

Vol. xlvii. —18, 


was 
two 
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The oddly-named village of “Santa Rita of the Impossi- 
bilities.” 
into decay and been swallowed up by the encroaching 


It was once a considerable town, but has fallen 
forest.. 


an owl among the distant trees. Towards 
midnight, however, we noted signs of activity 
in the camp. The fire was stirred up, pots 
and pans were clashing, and there was every 
sign of a meal _ being prepared. These 
sounds of revelry by night ’’ continued so 
long that we were convinced we were about 
to be deserted ; possibly stranded up-country 
without mules or food, except what we could 
pick up on the countryside. 

Needless to say, we passed a very anxious 
night. We were now a hundred and thirty 
miles from railhead and sixty miles from 
Bomfim. It was obvious we should have 
to abandon most: of our belongings and 
travel on foot. But, how to obtain food 
and shelter? Possibly we might strike a 
farm, or farms, and obtain our wants by 
dumb show. In Bomfim. we should prob: 
ably find a priest, to whom we could make 
our predicament known in’ English or 
French. Luckily we were well provided 
with money, and each armed with a 
Tevolver, but the cash would be of little 
use until we reached Bomfim. 

Thus we discussed our immediate future 
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and the night wore slowly on. Ah! What 
was that? <A stealthy sound seemed to 
indicate that someone was trying to draw 
the tent-pegs adjacent to my friend’s bed. 
So we were not to be left unmolested! We 
held our breath and waited for developments. 
After some minutes—which seemed ages—I 
noticed a dark form moving underneath the 
foot of the opposite bed. I covered the 
spot with my revolver, but held my fire 
until the intruder should move into the strip 
of moonlight at the tent door. Gradually 
he emerged from underneath the bed. The 
moment had come to fire, when suddenly a 
pig elevated his snout in the moonlight ! 
We had similar intruders at other times, 
but there was never an occasion when a pig 
so narrowly escaped being translated into 
pork, nor when I had a more anxious 
moment. 

Sleep was now out of the question, so we 
dressed and made our way to the main camp 
just before daybreak. Apparently nothing 
unusual had occurred, and I am still at a loss 
to explain the extraordinary proceedings of 
that night. 

The following day, November 5th, we 
resumed our journey at 7 a.m., and by mid- 
day we reached the pretty little town of 
Corumba, and camped about four miles 
beyond. 

On the way I took occasion to talk to our 
interpreter concerning the objects of our 
expedition, and incidentally to confirm what 
1 knew Mr. Glassey had already told him. 
From that day forward we were fellow- 
conspirators, and I had no reason to 
anticipate further trouble. 

Next day we crossed the head-waters of 
the Corumba River, and passed over the 
water-shed which divides the tributaries of 
the Paranahyba from those of the Amazon. 

On either side of the town of Corumba the 
country is very hilly and the absence of roads 
gave our mules a terrible time. 

On the 12th November we reached the 
bank of the Rio Maranaho—a river as wide 
as the Thames at Oxford—and spent the 
whole of the next day in ferrying our belong- 
ings across in a dug-out, whilst the mules 
swam alongside. 

On resuming our journey we found the 
country practically uninhabited, until, on 
November 16th, we entered the town of San 
José do Tocatins. 

For three weeks we had plodded on at the 
rate of three miles an hour for six or seven 
hours a day, through a well-watered though 
very sparsely inhabited country. For the 
most part we followed well-marked track 
but occasionally we kad to strike across 
country, guivled by the compass, or to cut our 
wav through virgin forest, where, at least, 
the shale was a relief from the tropical sun, 
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and flocks of parrots and other birds of 
gorgeous plumage added life and colour to 
the scene. 

San José do Tocatins is beautifully 
situated in the lap of hills covered with 
virgin forests. In fact, as the town has 
dechned, the forests have gradually en- 
croached on its boundaries, and many ruined 
houses are so enshrouded in the dense tropical 
vegetation as to be unanpproachable until 
a way has been cut with the axe. The only 
sign of life is atlorded by flocks of gorgeous 
parrots, which fly areund in screaming 
protest against one’s intrusion. 

A small stream, as it meanders around the 
town, purls in its rocky bed between banks 
clothed with glorious tropical vegetation, 
whilst gorgeous butterflies add colour to the 
scene. The river sands contain a small 
amount of gold, but the yield is hardly 
sufficient to afford recompense for the 
labour of ‘* washing.” 

In the days of slavery this was a consider- 
able industry, but in 1859 a law was enacted 
which freed the children of slaves who 
should be born after that year, and the gold- 
washing industry steadily waned as the freed 
population found other and more remunera- 
tive occupations. 

Prior to that time, San José do Tocatins 
was of considerable importance, having some 
three or four thousand inhabitants, with 
three churches, but it fell upon evil days, 
and at the time of our visit the population 
had dwindled to a hundred and twenty, and 
the churches were all closed, as well as most 
of the houses, many of which were falling 
into ruins. 

We took up our quarters in one of the 
vacant honses and tethered our twenty 
mules in the centre of the main street. The 
obstruction did not matter, however; no 
traffic passes and the road is all grass-grown. 

Here, Jike all up-country Brazilian towns, 
sanitation is unknown. There is no drainage, 
and the whole place seems to be water- 
logged—a_ perfect paradise for frogs, which 
croak all night long. 

We were the first Europeans to visit San 
José do Tocatins for fifty vears, and our 
arrival was celebrated by the discharge of 
rockets, made from nitrate of potash, a 
small quantity of which is found locally. 
Mica is also obtained in the neighbourhood 
and is used in place of wincow glass, which 
is practically unknown. 

The local hotel, which we patronized for 
our meals, was far superior to that at 
Roncalur. The floors were of hard wood, 
and the heavy mahogany doors bore testi- 
mony to the bygone days of prosperity. 
Glass and china vessels are almost unknown, 
and it was with obvious pride that two glass 
tumblers—one of which was cracked—were 


filled with water and passed round the 
assembled company at each meal. All the 
other utensils were of enamelled iron. 

There is no place of amusement, and books, 
newspapers, and periodicals are quite un- 
known, whilst music is an art which does not 
seem to appeal to the Brazilians. 

All the same, the people of San José are 
not quite uneducated. There is a_ local 
school—hours 7 to 9 a.m.—and many of the 
inhabitants can 
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and the majority have no idea as to what one 
is like. A sponge and a fountain-pen were 
both novelties, and their use excited much 
interest. 

Some twenty miles north of San José we 
passed the village of Santa Rita ‘‘ of the 
impossibilities,” which now comprises half- 
a-dozen palm-thatched wattle huts, but 
formerly was a considerable town, the ruins 
of which nuw lie in the depths of the sur- 


e read and write. 

Here, over the 
festive board, we 
made the acquaint- 
ance of all the 
local dignitaries, in- 
cluding the village 
lawyer, who begged 
a little ink and a 
pen-nib from us, 
as* he had some 
important work on 
hand.” 

The _ Brazilian 
women lead a busy 
life, and are kept 
very much in the 
background. They 
spin and weave tli¢ 
local cotton, from 
which they make 
thefamily’s clothes, 
including the house- 
hold “‘linen’’; they 
dc the family’s 
washing in the 
river, from which they also carry their supply 
ot water for domestic purposes; they tend the 
domestic animals,-and assist in the cultivation 
of the land. When not engaged in these and 
other domestic duties they devote their leisure 
to lace-making and other fancy work. 

The men seem to confine their attention 
to weightier matters, such as the manage- 
ment of the import and export trade, but as 
this is strictly limited they devote the bulk 
of their time to the discussion of local politics 
and other affairs of import. The emanci- 
pation of women has not advanced very 
far in Goyaz. 

There is no medical service in the whole of 
the province, and from Roncador onwards 
our services were in daily request for the 
dressing of all kinds of wounds, and the 
contents of our medicine chest were con- 
stantly requisitioned. Fevers are very pre- 
valent, and quinine was in daily demand. 
We were informed that, prior to our visit, 
as muchas four shillings per tabloid was being 
paid for this drug. 

Few of the people have ever seen a railway, 


A city of the dead— Abandoned houses at San José do Tocatins. Notice 
the remains of the ancient pavement. 


rounding forest. The little church is still 
standing—-a barn-like structure, lighted bv 
the double doors at the west end. The bell, 
which is mounted outside the church en- 
closure, bears the inscription, ‘‘ Jesus Maria 
Joseph. 1754,”’ and gives a date to the little 
town’s former prosperity. 

On our return to San José do Tocatins 
we were welcomed with every sign of joy by 
the inhabitants. In truth, we were very | 
much touched by their manifestations of 
kindness and courtesy, although we could 
only speak’ to them through our interpreter. 
When the time of our final departure arrived 
they overwhelmed us with kindnesses. Little 
presents of all kinds were thrust upon us, 
both for our present use and as mementoes 
of our visit. Our advent had been a memor- 
able incident in their dreary and monotonous 
lives, and, on our part, we felt that we were 
leaving friends whom, in all probability, 
we should never see again. And so, without 
further incident of note, we made our way 
back from this great unknown land to the 
borders of civilization. 


ODDS 
AND 
ENDS. 


A Doorway in a Tree-trunk—The 
“Great White Throne.” 


ERF. is a photograph of a door- 

H way cut in a huge tree-trunk. It 

is to be scen on the estate of 

the Lord Lieutenant of Herefordshire, Sir 

John Cotterel. The door opens from a 

Jane into the extensive gardens of the 
estate. 

THE construction of a Government 
highway to Zion Canyon, in Southern 
Utah, calls attention to a comparatively 
unknown American wonderland. Until 
recently this magnificent gorge, with its 
grand scenery and gorgeous colouring, was 
practically inaccessible. To-day you can 
motor on to the very floor of the canyon 
and stand beside cliffs rising abruptly 
three thousand feet above you. Close by 
mighty peaks tower to heights of nine 
thousand feet ands more. Through a green 
and lovely valley the Rio Virgin foams 
along to join the mighty Colorado River a 
few miles farther on. Now and then the 


The “ Great White Throne” in Zion Canyon, Utah. 


A doorway in a tree-trunk. 


canyon widens into 
‘amphitheatres so vast 
and still that one 
stands breathless, 
while the colourings in 
the sandstone walls 
are entrancing. The 
wonder of the canyon 
is the “Great White 
Throne,”a huge moun- 
tain formation that 
rises absolutely alone 
amid a collection of 
rocky peaks. It 
dominates them all, 
towering over two 
thousand feet in 
height. It is com- 
posed of white lime- 
stone and, seen from 
a distance, reminds 
one of the throne of 
some mighty moun- 
tain god. No one can 
gaze upon this mass 
of dazzling white rock 
without being im- 
pressed by its wonder- 
ful beauty. 


A 
Night in Juarez. 


By 
DONALD NAPIER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED HOLMES. 


An American engineer's story of a touch-and-go episode in a Mexican town. 


FE were sitting on the ranch house 
veranda, smoking our cigars in 
silence and waiting for the Gulf 


breeze to blow up—a Heaven-seut 
reward after the usual hot, humid day 
peculiar to the South Texas coast-country in 
midsummer. It was one of those nights 
that either lead one to complete silence or 
encourage reminiscent moods. 

There were Sanchez, the ranch foreman, a 
swarthy, sinewy Mexican; Rittenhouse, an 
engineer, and myself, 

Rittenhouse was a man of varied experi- 
ence, a fine big fellow, who had just come 
from Mexico to pay me a long-promised visit. 

We had been talking about fright, when 
Rittenhouse suddenly sat up. 

“Have you ever been really scared—one 
of those fears you are not ashamed to admit ?”” 
he asked. “‘ [ have; and while the experi- 
ence was well worth the scare, I should not 
care to go through it again.” - 

Knowing that there must be a_ story 
behind my old friend's remark, I asked him 
for it, and he told me the following tale :—- 


My story concerns Mexico, beginning in a 
mining camp in Durango and ending in 
juarez, You may remember that several 
years ago I was engaged in installing a 
mill plant at the Providencia Mines at 
Santiago. One day I found that several 
tons of mill parts were slow in coming in, 


and, suspecting there was some delay at the 


s making preparations to leave, 
and giving instructions about the work to 
be carried on during my absence, young 
Juan, my Mexican supply clerk, came into 
the shack which [ used as an office. His 
usually bright, intelligent face wore a troubled 
look as he stood before me, sombrero in hand. 

“What can I do for you, Juan?” I said 
to him in Spanish. 

“ Mi patrone,”’ he replied, ‘“* you remember 
Pedro, the man you dismissed yesterday 
after I. had caught him stealing sticks of 
dynamite ? ”” 

I recalled to mind the occurrence of the 
previous day,.when I had dismissed this 
Pedro Montez, a strapping labourer, above 
the average of his kind in the way of stature. 

“Yes, Juan,” I answered. “ Someone 
told me he left the pueblo last evening,” L 
Teplied. 

“St, sejior, he has left; and if you can 
spare me a few moments. that is what L wish 
to speak with you about.” 

“All right, Juan; but hurry, for I have 
no spare time left.’” 
sreupon young Juan told me his little 
which is typical of life in outlying 
Mey It 
seemed that Juan was deeply in love with 
a young native girl named Conchita, a pretty 
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little thing, who very often waited for him 
when his work was done. ‘ 

When Juan discovered Pedro Montez 
stealing my dynamite and became instru- 
mental in) securing his) dismissal, Pedro 
threatened to wreak vengeance on Juan, 
and, with the craftiness of his race, decided 
to strike where it would hurt Juan most. 

The night before he had gone to Con- 
chita’s home, on the outskirts of the village, 
and--during the absence of her mother, who 
had gone to the company’s tendajo for sup- 
plies—had forced poor little Conchita to 
accompany him down the mountain trail to 
the railroad, where he had boarded a train 
for the north. 

Juan was beside himself with grief over 
his loss, and begged me to keep a look-out 
for his Conchita on my trip to Juarez. 

I hastily promised him that if I saw any- 
thing of Conchita I would bring her back 
to him. I little dreamt that I should be 
able to help him, or that this promise, so 
lightly made, would lead me into a very 
exciting adventure. 

Having unbosume‘] himself, Juan left for 
his work, his grief somewhat mollified 
through the blind faith that he and his kind 
have in their American " bosses.” 

A few days later I found my missing 
machinery parts at the Juarez Custom-house, 
where they were held up on account of 
improper manifests. Having seen the ship- 
ment dispatched on its way to the mines, L 
was waiting for the late train to take me 
south. 

With several idle hours ahead of me, 
rather than sit in the stutfy hotel I wandered 
about the streets. .Juarez is a typical border 
town, with its adobe buildings built right up 
to the narrow flagstone sidewalks in an 
unbroken monotony of architectural style 
and sameness. 

The town was asleep except in certain 
sections, where the night-life attractions 
were the cantinas, gambling houses, and dance 
halls. Strolling about the solemn, empty 
strects, where the air was filled with the 
pungent smell of burning mesquite wood, 
my wandering footsteps led me past places 
where the pros sought enjoyment in mescal 
and tequila. 

Just to kill time, I entered one of these 
places and ordered a little tequila at the bar. 
The building was typical of others of its 
kind, with its floor level with the narrow 
sidewalk, the front room serving as a bar 
and the rear ones for gambling and dancing. 
The cantina was lighted by a kerosene wall- 
Iamp. Besides the bar-counter, the only 
other furniture consisted of a few rawhide 
chairs and some rickety tables. 

The bar tender, a nondescript looking 
individual, poured out a portion of f“quila 
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and shoved a saucer with salt and a piece 
of lime in front of me. It is customary to 
drink this Mexican concoction with either 
salt or lime, which renders it more palatable. 

1 had just started to take up my drink, 
when ont of one of the rear rooms ran a 
young Mexican girl, sobbing and hulding her 
head in her hands, When she saw me 
standing at the bar, she gave vent to a cry 
of recognition, and, running to me, grasped 
my arm in terror. 

“Senor Rittenhouse, please save me!” 
she gasped. ‘Take me back; take me 
away from Pedro!’ : 

To my astonishment, I recognized in the 
terror-stricken girl Juan's little sweetheart, 
Conchita. My heart immediately went out 
to the trembling little sc#iorita as she in- 
coherently attempted to tell me her tale. 

She had scarcely had time to start the 
story of her troubles, however, when a big 
Mexican walked into the bar-room. In a 
flash I recognized him as Pedro Montez. 
As I have said before, he was an unusually 
tall and powerful fellow. He wore a heavy 
black beard, which covered the lower part 
of his face, and he had a pair of cruel black 
eyes. A deep scar running diagonally across 
his right eyebrow intensified his evil looks 
and gave his face the expression of a perpetual 
insolent leer. He wore the usual sandals or 
guarachas, bound to his feet with leather 
thongs, and close-titting cotton trousers, 
held tightly at his hips with a cotton cloth 
wound round his waist, taking the place of 
a belt. He had a serape, or blanket, over 
his shoulder, and on his head he had the 
usual large heavy felt sombrero, the joy and 
pride of the peon Mexican. 

As he entered, the fellow paused for a 
moment; then he moved towards me, and 
I caught the look of recognition he flashed 
at me, as he came forward with a lithe, 
panther-like movement. His face lit up 
with an evil grin as he said, “Ha! it is 
Sefior Rittenhouse, mi amigo!" 2 

I expected him to make an immediate 
attack on me, for which I was prepared, but 
before I could prevent his action he grabbed 
little Conchita by her shoulder and threw 
her down against the iron foot-rail of the 
bar. 

Incensed at his cowardly action, I grabbed 
up one of the chairs within reach and knocked 
him down with it. He rolled over, partly 
dazed. 

The commotion caused much attention, 
and before I could look around for an 
avenue of escape for myself and_ little 
Conchita, who was crouching at my side, 
somcone extinguished the kerosene wall-lamp, 
leaving everything in darkness, 

I could hear stealthy footsteps in the 
direction of the door, and I knew that escape 
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however, when a big Mexican 


“She had scarcely had time to start the story of her troubles, 
walked into the bar-room.” 
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was barred by some of Pedro’s friends or 
sympathizers ; for when in trouble a Mexican 
peon can always count on help from another 
peon in a fracas with an American, especially 
ima fight where they know they have the 
advantage. 

I stood there in utter darkness, without a 
weapon of any kind. I have always made it 
a practice never to carry a weapon on my 
person except when I am taking a hazardous 
journey or upon my work, and naturally, 
not anticipating a ‘‘ jack-pot ” of this Kind, 
I had left my pistol in my luggage. 3 

Now that I had so unexpectedly run acrdss 
little Conchita, I was reluctant to leave 
without her, and so I waited. 

One needs to be familiar with the average 
peon's fighting tactics to appreciate the 
danger of my predicament. Hearing move- 
ments on all sides of me, a nameless fear 
came over me which I cannot properly 
describe. To tell you the truth, I was 
absolutely afraid ; I would have given any- 
thing to be safely outside. 

I had probably been standing in the dark- 
ness for only a few seconds, when suddenly 
a rustling movement at my side startled me. 
Before I could move, however, someone 
thrust a revolver into my hand, saying in a 
whisper, “ Here, friend, you’re going to need 
this shooting-iron P. D. Q."" With that he 
was gone as quick as he came. 

I shall never forget that moment as long 
as I live, and I have often wondered who 
and what manner of a man gave me that 
tevolver. He was evidently an American, 
from his speech. One often finds “ down 
and out” Americans in Mexico, associating 
with the peon class of Mexicans and drinking 
their tequila and mescal. 

It was probably one of this class that 
gave me the gun, having, for the moment, 
remembered he was an American also. 

Well, whatever prompted the man to do 
this, he certainly saved my skin. 
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I grasped the gun in my hand, cocked the 
hammer, and—not knowing whether the 
revolver was loaded or not, but trusting to 
luck that it was—I awaited further events. 

A few more seconds went by ; then some- 
one, a few feet from me, called for a light. 
Promptly a Mexican in one corner struck a 
match. As it flared up I sdw quite close to 
me this man Pedro, with his serape over his 
left arm and a long, glittering, ugly-looking 
knife in the right hand. He was in a 
crouching attitude, ready to strike. 

With the revolver aimed point-blank at 
him, I pulled the trigger, realizing as I did 
so that should the gun not be loaded I could 
count the remaining moments of my life. 
However, luck was with me. The gun 
responded with a terrific roar, and I saw 
Pedro crumple up in a heap as he fell to the 
floor. 

Recocking the revolver, I reached down and 
grabbed Conchita, who was cowering by my 
side. The lighted match had now been 
extinguished, but knowing I should have to 
fight my way out I sent another bullet in 
the direction of the door. I must have 
“‘ winged ’’ someone, for I heard a yell and 
a rapid shuffling of feet. Following up my 
last shot, with Conchita under my arm and 
the pistol in my hand, I made a dash for the 
door, and gained the street in safety. 

Hearing Mexicans hurrying towards the 
spot, attracted by the firing, I dodged down 
one of the numerous alleys, and eventually 
reached my hotel, with little Conchita safe 
and sound. 

Half an hour afterwards we boarded the 
south-bound train for the mines. 

When we were safely on the train and could 
laugh at pursuit, I took the revolver. from 
my pocket and looked it over. Opening the 
cartridge cylinder, I found that the gun had 


. contained only two shells—and I had used 


them both! It was very evident my lucky 


star was shining that night in Juarez ! 
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it, barely eking out a living. To-day this 
young man is worth $200,000. He is build- 
ing a $25,000 home—and paying cash for 
it. He has three automobiles. His children 
go to private schools. He goes hunting, fish- 
ing, traveling, whenever the mood strikes 
him. His income is over a thousand dollars 
a week, 


In a little town in New York 


a Eiteall 


Tf you held your arm in a sling for two years, {ft 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 


Develop your will-power and money will flow in on 
you. Rich opportunities will open up for you. Driv- 
ing energy you never dreamed you had will manifest 
You will thrill with a new 


lives a man who a few years ago 
was pitied by all who knew 
him. From the time he was 14 
he had worked and slaved— 
and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a failure. Without 
work—in debt to his charitable 
friends, with an invalid son to 
support, the outlook was pitchy 
black. 


Then he learned the “secret.”” 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months 
his plant was working night and 
day to fill orders. During 1916 
the profits were $20,000. Dur- 
ing 1917 the profits ran close to 
$40,000. And this genial 64- 
year young man is enjoying 
pleasures and comforts he little 
dreamed would ever be his. 


I could tell you thousands of 
similar instances. But there’s 
no need to do this as I’m willing 


Ke 


to tell you the “secret” itself. 


A Few Examples 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
Among over 490.0 use 
of Will are such men as 


ssistant Postinaster Gene} 
McKeliie of Nebrast 


yess Co, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Pres. Art Metal C. We 
Ferris of 


Se'y. 
of equal pe. 


$300 PROFIT FROM ONE 
DAY'S READING 
“The result from one day's study 
netted ne $rry sash. T think ita great 
book ant would aot be without it for 
fen times the - ost.” —Cul. 5. W. Wilke, 
Roscoe. Su. Dakuta. 


WORTH $15,000 AND MORE 

“The book has heen worth more thaa 
$15,000 to me." —Oscar B. Sheppard 

WOULD BE WORTH $100,000 


ICT had only had it when [ was 20 
years oll, T would be worth $1e0090 
fovlay. It is worth a hundred times 
the price."—-S. W. Taylor, The Santa 
Fe Ry. Milans, Tex. 


SALARY JUMPED FROM $1590 
TO $800 


“Since [ read ‘Power of Will’ my 
salary has jumped from $15) to Son a, 
myath.”"—J. F. Gibson, San Diego, Cal, 


FROM $100 TO $3,000 A MONTH 


Sone af our boys who read “Pawer of 
Will betore he came over here jumped 
from A month to fq the nese 
month, aad won a $2c9 price 

best silesmanstiyy in tee stite. 
wate Leshe A. still, ALE. F 


power—a power that nothing can 
Tes You'll have an intluence over 
people that you never thought pos- 
sible. Success—in whatever form 
you want it—will come as easy as 
failure came before. And those are 
only a few of the things the “secret” 
will do for you. The “secret” is 
fully explained in the wonderful 
book, “ Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I know you'll think that I’ve 
claimed a lot. Perhaps you think 
there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can 
easily make thousands—you can't 
lose a penny. 


Send no money—no, not a cent. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it 
to me. By return mail you'll re- 
ceive not a pamphlet, but the whole 
“secret” told in this wonderful book 
“POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in 
your home. Apply some of its simple 
teachings. If it doesn’t show you 
how you can increase your income 
many times over—just as it has for 
thousands of others—mail the book 
back. You will be out nothing. 


Then you can put it to work 
and see what it will do for you. 


I don’t claim I can make you rich over 
night. Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Some- 
times I have failures—everyone has. But I 
do claini that I can help go out of every 100 
people if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that wonder- 
ful brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t 
won greater success. Throw the unused nine- 
tenths of your brain into action and you'll be 
amazed at the almost instantancous results. 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, intlexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining success in life as a rail- 
way engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without will- 
power to “put themover.” Yet the will, although here- 
tofore entirely neglected, can be trained into wonder- 
ful power like the brain or memory and by the very 
same method—intelligent exercise and use. 


©. 


But if you do feel that “POWER 


™ OF WILL” will do for you what it 


has done for over four-hundred thousand others—if 
you feel as they do that it’s the next greatest book to 
the Bible—send me only $3.50 and you and I’ll be 
square, 


If you pass this offer by, I'll be out only the small 
profit on a three-and-a-half-dollar sale. But you—you 
may easily be out the difference between what you're 
making now and an income several times as great. So 
you see you've a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 


Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this otier again. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19-L Wilcox Block MERIDEN, CONN. 
ace eee eee eee 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

19-L Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

You may send me “Power of Will” ut your risk. 
$3.50 of remail the Look to you in tive days. 
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“THE FELLOW HAD NOT FINISHED TALKING WHEN A BRAWNY ARM REACHED 
INTO THE BOOTH AND DRAGGED HIM OUT.” 


(SEE PAGE 270.) 


Nanapping 


Oeste ig : 
WG.WHITAKER 


One of the most spectacular kidnapping stories in the history of the Far West. It deals with 

. the abduction of the daughter-in-law of a wealthy banker, who was held for ransom in a 

lonely mountain-hut. The affair caused immense excitement throughout California, and the 

dramatic arrest of the kidnappers and the rescue of the distracted young lady were followed 

with breathless interest. The story is told by a newspaper reporter who was assigned to 
the case, and was a member of the rescue party. 


ARLY in the evening of January 
25th, 1921, Mrs. Gladys Witherell, 
the young and pretty” wife of 
O. S. Witherell, head of a Los 

Angeles loan and investment company, was 
rocking her eighteen-months-old baby to 
sleep while awaiting the homecoming of 
her husband. Dinner was ready for Mr. 
Witherell, who had telephoned shortly before 
that he intended to drive over to the home 
of his father, J. A. Witherell, a wealthy 
Hollywood banker, and would return with 
his.mother, who was to have dinner with 
him. 

Presently a gentle rapping was heard at 
the front door of the Witherell home, and 
upon answering it Mrs. Witherell was con- 
fronted by a grey-haired man, a stranger to 
her. 

“A bad accident has occurred and a 
woman who was seriously injured wants you 
to come to her,”’ said the stranger. 

Mrs. Witherell, thinking that her husband 
and mother-in-law had met with an accident, 
hurriedly laid the slumbering babe in its 
crib, slipped on her coat, and departed 
through the darkness with the stranger, 
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after asking a neighbour to look after the 
infant until she returned. 

From that moment until six days later 
Mrs. Witherell completely disappeared, and 
all Southern California was immersed in the 
most perplexing mystery of its history. 
The combined forces of the police and 
sheriff's departments and private dctective 
agencies toiled vigilantly through hopeless 
days and sleepless nights to find the secret 
lair of her kidnappers. Posses of many 
hundred American Legionaires and citizens 
scoured the fvothill and mountain regions 
to the north of Hollywood and Los Angeles, 
but no clues could be found. No one but 
Mrs. Witherell had seen the grey-haired 
man, so the investigators utterly failed to 
get a description of the abductor. 

Stationed in the home of Mr. John C. 
Kratz, the father of Mrs. Witherell, who lived 
next door to the Witherells, were Detective- 
Sergeant Louis L. Oaks, Deputy-Sheriff 
Andie Anderson, and Nick Harris, head of 
the Nick Harris Detective Agency. At the 
home of J. A. Witherell, the wealthy father- 
in-law, at 9023, Fountain Avenue, were 
Detective-Sergeant Edgar C. King, Deputy- 
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Sheriff Walter Lips, and Operatives Wigging- 
ton and Chapman of the Harris Agency. 
Five of these men—Harris, King, Oaks, 
Lips, and Anderson—were perhaps the most 
able police investigators in the South-West. 

The only hope they had of tracing the 
abductors lay in the possibility of inter- 
cepting any messages the kidnappers might 
send to the Witherell and Kratz families. 

On the following morning, Wednesday, a 
letter was received through the mails by the 
anxious husband of the missing woman. 
It was typewritten, and very much to the 
point :— 

“Mr. WITHERELL,— By the time vou 
receive this you will have notified the police, 
but that will do vou no good, as your wife 
is in a safe place, where she will be kept 
until you have left thirty thousand dollars 
next Saturday eve at a place you will be 
told later.” 

Enclosed in 


the same envelope was a 


note from Mrs, Witherell to her husband :-— - 


“ LamieE DEAREST,—I have been taken out 
here, don’t know where, but Lamie, do what- 


ever is asked to help me ‘come home. 
Please take care of my Jack baby. He had 
another spell with his tooth to-day. I'm not 


hurt, but help me quick or I will go crazy. 
— Bane. 

“Lamie, I just learned that you must 
send money for me, twenty thousand dollars. 
I don't know what vou can do, dear, but 
you must help me. Bettie W. can tell vou 
how I got away. Please help me to come 
home, if you don't I never will see you all 
again.—GLapys K. WITHERELL.” 

From this moment all the efforts of the 
five investigators were centred on the 
problem of preventing the news of the 
ransom note from reaching the newspapers. 
But the facts leaked out, and when the 
reporters besieged the officers for copies of 
the note, they were given a “ fake’’ docu- 
ment, containing ‘a fifty - thousand - dollar 
demand, the publication of which, it was 
hoped, would confuse the kidnappers and 
urge them to expedite the sending of other 
messages. 


Sure enough, two days later—on Friday—~ 


there came a second message from Mrs. 
Withereil’s abductors. The envelope was 
addressed in Mrs. Witherell’s handwriting, 
and it contained, in addition to a plaintive 
plea from her, a second typewritten demand 
from the kidnappers, this time for twenty 
thonsand dollars. It stated :— 

“Mr. WITHERELL. — After following the 
different leads the police haven't found where 
Gladys is located, so you see it is no use for 
them. They have nothing to work on, so if 
you are going to meet the demands and will 
go to the Valley Boulevard until you come to 
a red light lying on the ground, leave the 
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money ina bundle well wrapped, turn around 
and go back to the city, and in less than ten 
hours Gladys will be home, that is if you do 
so alone and don't try to catch the ones sent 
for the money, as they could not give you 
any information where she is, and it would 
only make the amount demanded raised at 
least half, which would have to be paid 
anyhow. Follow the above instructions and 
everything will be O.K.” 

A marginal note on this letter, written by 
Mrs. Witherell, read :— 

““Lamie, leave home about quarter after 
eight. Please hurry and get me. I’m 
alright.—Lovingly, GLapys.”’ 

Also enclosed in the envelope was a 
plaintive, disjointed appeal from the abducted 
woman to her husband, begging deliverance 
from those who held her prisoner. It read :— 

“ THURSDAY. 

“ Lamie Dear,—Please hurry and get me 
home. Iam alnght so far, but you must not 
wait so long. I must have you help me. 
Please do as these people wish—get all the 
money you can, and if you want me put it 
where they want it. Surely I will try and 
repay you all if I ever get home. 

“ Cook spinach and carrots for Jack, and 
make custards, because just milk won’t be 
enough. 

“ Have seen the morning paper—it says 
fifty thousand dollars. No; they only 
want- twenty thousand dollars. I don’t 
know how you can get it, Lamie, but help 
me, because I need it. . 

“Papa and Edith, please you help me, 
too. I’m not worth it, but I long to come 
home again. Please don’t wait so long— 
Hurry—Hurry—I hope this reaches you. 
The time just drags along. Why are you 
so slow ?—Lovingly, GLapys. 

“ There is no use writing any more because 
it won’t help any, but I want you to know I 
must come home. Lamie—please.” 

The author of the ransom notes had 
stated that he would notify Mr. Witherell 
later of the completed details for the pay- 
ment of the money. This information, it 
was believed, would be transmitted by 
telephone. Nick Harris, superintending the 
investigation, therefore devised a_ clever 
scheme to trap the kidnappers if they 
attempted to use the telephone. As the 
missing woman's husband was staying at 
the home of his father, permission was 
granted to the detectives to ‘tap’ the 
telephone in the home of J. A. Witherell at 
9023, Fountain Avenue, Hollywood. for it 
would be here, the investigators believed, 
that the voice of one of the abductors would 
first be heard over the wire. Two extensions 
were placed on the Witherell telephone, one 
reaching to the home of Mrs. Witherell’s 
father, a mile and a half away, and the other 
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Mrs. Withere!l, with ]] 
her baby boy Jack. 


tothe home of Dr. 
James Ferdon, a 
neighbour. 

By thus tapping 
the telephone line, 
a triangle was 
established, with 
three private 
homes as the 
corners. A ‘phone 
call to the With- 
erell home could 
also be heard in 
the other two 
homes by the de- 
tectives, who re- 
mained on duty 
night and day to 
“listen in.” ~ 

The teléphone 
call was expected 


vigil, vainly trying to comfort tach other 
Throughout the long hours of dawn and all 
day on Sunday the waited breathle 
expectantly Phe kidnap; vad pr 

to communicate with the family | 
midnight on Saturday They had fail 

do so, and the return of Mrs. With 

her husband and her baby began 

more hopeless than e 


Then suddenly, at ex 
‘phone bell in the 


10,23 p.m., the 
Witherell residence rang, 


and through the darkness and the dismal 
rain a voice sped over the v i= 

“Tm the man who's your wife, 
announced the speake y 

Mr. Witherell, the husband, was listening, 


by midnight of the 
following Satur- 
day. All ni ght 
long the detectives and deputy sheriffs clung 
to the ‘phones in the three houses, but the 
call never came. The distracted families of 
the missing woman and her husband paced 
the floors throughout that long fruitless 


Mrs. Gladys Witherell with her husband. This photograph was taken 
when she reached home after her rescue 


and also Miss Bertha Heere, the telephone 
operator of ‘‘ B" board at the Hollywood 
exchange, who first received the call. As 
soon as Miss Heere heard the strange voice 
she immediately shouted to Miss Georgie 
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Pond, a second operator, to call ‘ informa- 
tion” at once and tell her to be ready to 
give the location of the telephone from 
which the call was being made. Miss Bessie 
Shaffer, a third operator, ‘' plugged in”’ the 
detective bureau at Central Station and 
told the officer on the wire there that a calle 
was being made by one of the kidnappers, 
and to “ hold the wire.’’ In the meantime 
Miss Heere had the location of the call traced 
at the central exchange. The kidnapper, it 
appeared, was talking from a drug store in 
the opposite section of the city. This in- 
formation was promptly flashed to the 
central detective bureau—so promptly that 
the time from the moment the criminal 
uttered his first word to the time the infourma- 
tion reached the police was less than one 
minute ! 

Detective-Sergeants A. R. Kallmeyer, John 
A. W. Stelzriede, and A. R. Carr immediately 
hastened to the drug store, a mile away, in 
a motor-car. While all these activities were 
in progress, the agitated husband of the 
abducted woman was doing his best to 
make conversation with the kidnapper in 
order to keep him in the telephone booth. 
The fellow had not finished talking with 
Mr. Witherell when a brawny arm reached 
into the booth and Detective-Sergeant 
Kallmeyer dragged him out. Just fourteen 
minutes had elapsed from the time the 
kidnapper had entered the booth to the 
time he was hauled out of it. 

“Who were you talking to?” demanded 
one of the officers, and the dumbfounded 
prisoner meekly replied :— 

“ Witherell.”” 

At Central Station, in the presence of the 
five members of the original investigating 
party, the prisoner stated that his name 
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was Arthur J. Carr and that he was thirty- 
four years old. He denied that he knew 
where Mrs. Witherell was besz detained, 
and said that he was only a “ tool,’ acting 
for a gang of seven other desperadoes. He 
admitted that he was one of the men who 
had stolen Mrs. Witherell from her !.ome, 
but stated that he did so only on the in- 
structions of someone “higher up.” The 
woman, he said, was taken to some joint 
in the vicinity of Bakersfield, a hitdred 
and fifty miles away, but just where he did 
not know. 

Believing that there were seven more 
kidnappers to be reckoned with, the investi- 
gators were confronted with the necessity of 
withholding the information of the arrest 
from the public. To publish the news of 
Carr's capture would warn the other abduc- 
tors and give:them the opportunity to 
escape. It was possible, moreover, that 
they might kill Mrs. Witherell in order to 
prevent her from assisting the police in the 
chase. 

In the newspaper offices the ‘‘ dead line” 
—the hour when the mighty presses begin 
to grind out the morning papers—was only 
half an hour off. At this critical moment 
the newspaper reporters—who, like the 
officers, had not had a wink of slecp for 
three days and two nights—displayed their 
true-blue colours. The biggest story of the 
decade was in their hands. I, myself, had 
known for two days of the ransom note and 
its contents, of the arrest, and of all the 
details leading up to it. Our problem was: 
Were we to send our greatest yarn out 
broadcast and give the other kidnappers the 
chance to escape, or were we to temporarily 
forget what we knew, and refuse to publish 
it? There was a brief consultation; then 

we, the reporters 


The lonely mountain cabin where the kidnappers held Mrs. Witherell 
for ransom. 


of the rival morm- 
ing newspapers, 
shook hands cn an 
agreement that we 
would not publish 
a line concerning 
the arrest of Arthur 
J. Carr until Mrs. 
Witherell was re 
stored again to the 
loving embrace of 
her distracted hus- 
band and familv. 
Arthur Cart’s 
original story could 
not be shaken, 
though the investi- 
gators felt certain 
he was not telling 
the truth. He was 
therefore hastened 
to the Boyle 
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Heights police 
sub-station, 
where he was 
quizzed for an 
hour and a half 
by the ofticers, 
but still stub- 
bornly refused 
to divulge 
where Mr 
Witherell was 
being held. At 
last, however, 
the gruelling 
“* third degree ”’ 
broke down his 
resistance, and 
Arthur Carr 
was compelled 
to confess. 

He agreed to 
tell where Mrs. 
Witherell was 
and to lead a 
Tescue party to 
her. He said 
she was being held in a mountain cabin, 
many miles away—just where, he did not 
know, but he would guide the officers over 
the road. 

Soon after, six cars, packed to the gunwales 
with twenty-five men armed with rifles, 
sawed-off shot-guns, and revolvers, departed 
from Boyle Heights station, and with the 
frightened kidnapper in the pilot car, headed 
through the darkness and a driving rain- 
storm toward the lair of the abductors. It 
was then 2 a.m., and after skidding and 
bumping over sixty-five miles of road and 
boulevards, that led the posse through three 
counties, the procession of cars passed 
through Santa Ana Canyon and turned into 
the barren hills three miles east of Corona. 

In one of the automobiles were O. S. 
Witherell, husband of the missing woman, 
and J. A. Witherell, his father, their minds 
tortured by thoughts of what they might 
find in the mountain cabin. 

At last, in the lee of a hill, the cars were 
halted. Lights were switched off, and in 
the dense darkness the twenty-five armed 
men organized themselves for the attack on 
the cabin. It was now 4 a.m. Arthur Carr 
told the officers that he was expected back 
at the cabin at that early hour, and one car 
driving up to the cabin would not arouse 
suspicion. 

Half a mile farther up the road the 
kidnappers’ lair nestled in the shadow of the 
bleak hills. Nine men, the best shots in the 
posse, clambered into the pilot car and, 
with Arthur Carr directing them, started 
toward the cabin. The remainder of the 
party followed afoot. 


Miss Georgie Pond, a tele- 
phone-operator who aided 


in the capture of the 


kidnappers. 
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Very quietly we approached the house. 
How many desperadoes were within we did 
not know. Carr had said there was only 
one—and the girl—but no chances were 
taken! He might be leading us into a trap. 

Detective-Sergeants Alfred T. Slaten, A. RK. 
Kallmeyer, and Special Officer Max Brunswig 
posted themselves at the front door. At the 
rear door were the shackled prisoner, Deputy- 
Sheriff Anderson, Detective-Sergeants King, 
Oaks, and Curtis, and Deputy-Sherift Lips. 

The prisoner opened the rear door and 
walked into the dark kitchen. Deputy- 
Sheritf Anderson was close behind him. 
The group of officers ran through the kitchen 
and into a vacant front room. They rushed 
on and into the adjoining room, the sleeping- 
roum of the kidnappers. It was empty. 
In a rear room, adjoining the kitchen, a 
woman was shrieking hysterically. The 
officers dashed into this room, expecting to 
find their prey. Only the shrieking woman 
was there. 

Meanwhile Detective - Sergeant Slaten, 
failing to break through the front door, had 
sprinted around to the rear and entered. 
The house was completely surrounded by 
armed men. Slaten followed the other 
officers through the cabin, but paused in the 
bedroom to run his hand through the 
bedding. The bed was warm. Slaten then 
turned, flashed his light on a cupboard door, 
and jerked it open. In his hand he clutched 


Arthur Carr, one of the men concerned in the 
plot. He finally betrayed his cousin and led 
the officers to Mrs. Witherell’s hiding-place. 
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a sawed-off shot-gun, loaded: with enough 
buckshot to blow a man to atoms. 

As Slaten pulled open the door a grey- 
haired man was revealed in the opening, a 
determined expression on his thin face, and 
with revolver levelled at Slaten’s heart. 
The officer did not hesitate. 

“Throw up your hands, or I’ll blow you 
to pieces!’ he ordered. 

For a moment the man in the cupboard 
hesitated ; then he dropped the automatic 
on the floor and slowly raised his hands. 
He was Floyd Carr, thirty-seven years old, 
and a cousin of Arthur Carr. 

On a filthy bed—the only article of 
furniture in the bare adjoining room—a 
hysterical, pitiful creature was crouching, 
praying aloud to her rescuers not to kill her 
—Mrs. Witherell. She thought, it appeared, 
that the officers were other members of the 


“A solitary flash- 

light played upon 

her bruised, tear- 
dimmed face.” 


“gang”? who had come to murder her. A 
solitary flashlight played upon her bruised, 
tear-dimmed face. Her “ bobbed” raven 


hair was tangled, her pretty clothes were | 


torn and dishevelled, and she looked very 
unlike the smart young woman who had 
disappeared six days before. 

In the other room Floyd Carr was 
begging for his life, while Mrs. Witherell 
continued her shrieking. In the midst of 
this pandemonium the husband arrived. 

““Lamie—Lamie!’’ the poor girl cried. 
She fell into the brawny arms of her husband, 
clung to his neck, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. For long moments 
thev clung to each other, and then the 
husband asked :— 

“Did they harm you, sweetheart ? Did 
they hurt you ?”’ 

It is not too much to say that upon the 
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answer of the little wife hung the lives of 
Arthur and Floyd Carr. Had Mrs. Witherell’s 
amswer been “ Yes,’’ the two kidnappers 
would have been handed over to the coroner. 

“No,” she replied; ‘‘ they treated me as 
nicely as they could. But I want to go 
home—to you and baby.” 

In the arms of her husband, here in this 
shack where she had passed six days and 
nights of mental torture, Mrs. Witherell told 
fragments of her story :— 

“They wouldn’t let me go,’’ she said. 
“They told me they were holding me for 
money. They treated me well, but they 
wouldn’t let me go. They even bought me 
a new pair of shoes, for I had lost one of my 
slippers while fighting them in the car that 
night when they stole me from you, Lamie. 
And they bought me a new curling-iron, 
too.” 

Dawn was breaking over the hills when 
the happy caravan turned again toward the 
city. Mrs. Witherell was tucked snugly 
away in one of the cars between her husband 
and her father-in-law. In another car rode 
Arthur Carr. I was in a third car with 
Floyd Carr, Sergeant Slaten, his captor, and 
Kallmeyer. Back in Los Angeles, sixty-five 
miles away, the huge newspaper presses 
like mighty dogs straining at their leashes— 
were anxiously waiting for the word that 
would release the “‘ big story ” to the public. 


According to pre-arranged plans, my com- 
panion on the assignment, Warden Woolard, 
hastened in his car to Corona, aroused the 
proprietor of a second-hand store at 5 a.m., 
and over the long-distance telephone flashed 
the news to the world. A few minutes 
later ‘‘ Extras” with flaring headlines were 
on the street. We had beaten our con- 
temporaries by an hour ! 

During the long drive back to Los Angeles, 
Floyd Carr—the “ brains ”’ of the kidnapping 
plot—told me his complete story. 

He had kidnapped Mrs. Witherell, it 
appeared—stolen her from home, husband, 
and her eighteen-months-old baby— because 
of a long-standing grudge against her wealthy 
father-in-law, A. J. Witherell. 

“Thad worked for him in a fish-packing 
plant,” said Carr, ‘‘ and he beat me out of 
three thousand dollars on a_ ship-buying 
deal. I have been planning this job for a 
vear, and only two months ago persuaded 
Jack, my cousin, to join me. 

“We rented the shack in Santa Ana 
Canyon two months ago. Only once did we 
look over the neighbourhood. With our 
plans complete, Jack and I drove into Los 
Angeles on Tuesday night. Each of us had 
a car. Jack ditched his on the outskirts 
of the city and then drove me up to the 
Witherell home. I went to the door and 
told Mrs. Witherell that a friend of hers had 
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been injured in an accident and desired to 
see her immediately. Leaving the baby 
with a friend, she came with me willingly. 

“ After driving through -the dark streets 
for a while, Mrs, Witherell got excited. 
Then we had to chloroform and gag her to 
keep her quiet. On the outskirts of the 
city Jack got into his car, and I then drove 
Mrs. Witherell to our hiding-place. She 
was bound hand and foot, and lay in the 
bottom of my car. 

“Mrs. Witherell asked us what we were 
going to clo to her, and we told her we were 
holding her for thirty thousand dollars 
ransom. Later, at Mrs. Witherell’s request, 
we reduced the sum to twenty thousand 
dollars. I left the lonely rendezvous that 
night to mail my first special delivery letter 
to her husband, and my cousin remained 
with the woman. At first we intended to 
roll her in a blanket and then bind her 
tightly so that she could not use either her 
arms or legs, but Mrs. Witherell pleaded that 
such treatment would drive her into hysterics, 
so we merely nailed up the windows and 
shut the door. 

“ Arthur cooked the first breakfast, but 
Mrs. Witherell would take nothing but a 
cup of coffee and sume cookies. We made 
no threats to induce her to send appealing 
notes to her husband.” 

The story of Mrs. Witherell, told upon her 
arrival at her 
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“* Now I know there is something crooked 
about this,’ I told him, 

At the same instant he threw his arm 
round my head and pressed the handkerchief 
against my mouth. I[ smelt chloroform. 
Then | fought. I struggled like a wild cat. 
I held my breath to avoid inhaling the fumes, 
and pretended that I had lost consciousness. 
The strange man released me and I fell 
limply to the floor of the car. 

“ Presently [ made another attempt to 
free myself. I seized the robe-rack and 
pulled it off the car, and I bent the rod 
trying to strike him; I also kicked through 
the side curtains and tore them loose. Then 
the grey-haired man jumped on me, put his 
knee on my chest, and again pressed the 
handkerchief against my mouth. I forced 
it back with my tongue. During the 
struggle I kicked off one of my slippers. 
When [ realized he was overpowering me, 
I again pretended unconsciousness. 

“Further on a tyre punctured, and the 
two men got out to fix it. I thought my 
chance of escape had come. I slowly 
worked my hands from under me and got 
them free. I was sliding out of the car when 
they discovered me. Pulling the gag from 
my mouth, I screamed as loudly as I could, 
but no one came. They abandoned the 
punctured tyre and attacked me. I screamed 
again. ‘Then one of the men jumped at me 

and kicked me 


palatial home, 
was a tale 
fraught with 
terrifying — inci- 
dent: 


yhen the 
grey-haired man 
came to the 
house and_ told 
me that a terri- 
ble accident had 
happened I 
thought my 
mother - in-law, 
whom I was 
expecting for 
dinner, had been 
injured. TIT put 
on my hat and 
coat and rushed 
off with him. In 


again and again. 
‘This will fix 
you!’ I heard 
him say; then 
hes choked me, 
and I lost con- 
sciousness, 
“When I re- 
covered, the gag 
was in my mouth 


and the robe 
was tied around 
me. They had 


fastened me se- 
curely into the 
car. 

“© All we want 
is money,’ they 
told me. ° Be 


the mad drive 
from my home, 
we were almost 
killed by a 
trolley-car that darted across our path. 

“T kept asking the stranger if he was sure 
I was the woman he wanted, and he assured 
me that I was. Then, as I turned toward 
him, I saw a handkerchief in his hand and 
smelt something like medicine. 


The bedroom where Mrs. Witherell was imprisoned for 
six days and nights. 


quiet and we 
will not harm 
you.” 


“ After a time 
they carried me 
out of the car 
and into the hidden house, where they 
dumped me on a filthy bed. They said they 
wanted thirty thousand dollars. We talked 
until late, and they told me of their plans 
to get the ransom. That night Floyd, the 
grey-haired man, went back to town. They 
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left a small stove burning in the dirty room I 
was in, and then Arthur went away to sleep, 
after nailing up the doors and windows. 

«* I did not close my eyes all night. Next 
morning Floyd returned. He brought me 
the papers to read. For breakfast they gave 
me bread and butter 
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come to kill me, after failing to get the 
ransom money, and | felt as if I was going 
insane. The voices outside grew louder. 
I heard Floyd loading his revolver; then 
came a tramping of feet in the kitchen and 
a mad jumble of sounds.” 

No speedier justice 


and coffee. 

“The following 
morning I was in 
terrible pain. My 
body was a mass 
of bruises, my neck 
was swollen to twice 
its usual size, and 
my legs were swollen 
and my chest bruised 
and sore. I washed 
up the dishes and 
swept the room. 
The place was filthy, 
with cigarette-ends 
all over the floor. 
Both men were good 
cooks, and _ prepared 
* planked ’”’ — steaks 
for me and the best 
griddle-cakes I have 
ever eaten. They 
also taught me how 
to play cribbage. 

“The day before 
my rescue, Floyd 


was ever meted out 
to criminals in the 
State of California 
than the proceedings 
in connection with 
Floyd and Arthur 
Carr. When they 
reached Los Angeles 
they made complete 
confessions, That 
afternoon, before Jus- 
tice Hinshaw, they 
pleaded guilty to 
charges of kidnap- 
ping. Two hours 
later they appeared 
beforeSuperior Judge 
Reeve, and their time 
for sentence was set 
for 9.30 a.m. the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 
On that date Judge 
Reeve sentenced 
them to serve an in- 
determinate term of 
from ten years to life 


started for town with 
a ransom-note, to 
which I had added 
some remarks. He 
returned a few hours later. I was frightened 
and rushed into a corner of my room. 
Floyd was limping; he said he had had 
an accident and wrenched his back, and 
Arthur would have to go to town in his 
place. When Arthur had left, Floyd sat on 
the side of my bed and talked with me. 
We talked till late: then he went into his 
room and went to bed. 

**T was alone in that dark room, and I 
thought I should go mad. The night was 
terribly long. Then, after more long, dark 
hours, I heard a whistle outside, and a car 
stopped. I called Floyd three times. I 
thought more members of the ' gang ” had 


Floyd Carr, the “brains” of the kidnapping 
plot, as he appeared just after his capture. 


imprisonment in the 
San Quentin peni- 
tentiary. Just sixty- 
one hours had elapsed 
from the time of their capture to the hour 
when they boarded a train, heavily shackled 
and in the custody of Detective-Sergeants 
King and Oaks and Deputy-Sheriffs Lips and 
Anderson, for the State prison. 

As the two convicts sat in the railroad 
coach, waiting for it to carry them to a life 
behind prison bars, Floyd Carr said to me :— 

“Please tell the people for me that Mrs. 
Witherell is the pluckiest little girl in the 
world. There’s no man living good enough 
for her to wipe her feet on.” 

And Arthur Carr added, philosophically — 

“We have danced to our music and now 
we're paying the fiddler.” 


ve 
B.C Ofasum 
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A very amusing little story. 


“Bad Man Louis,” according to his own account of himself, was 


a terrible person—a man-killer, a dead shot, an outlaw. Then, one day, a mere tenderfoot blew 
along—and something happened. “The tale is absolutely true,” writes the Author. 


AD MAN LOUIS lived in a big log 
cabin in the Rockies, in that part 
of Montana which is now the 
Glacier National Park. In_ those 
days, twenty-five years ago, all that country 
was pretty wild. Grizzly bear, mountain 
lions, deer, mountain sheep, goats, and game 
of all descriptions were plentiful. Blue 
grouse and other game birds were abundant : 
I have seen little lakes so covered with big, 
fat mallard ducks that you could not see the 


water. And all the streams and lakes were 
swarming with trout of all sizes. It was 
quite casy to live on game and fish. I know, 


because I put in two happy, irresponsible 
years in that wonderland, 

The only white men in that country were 
hunters and trappers and the men who 
worked on the Great Northern Railroad. 
These last lived in what were called section- 


houses, situated about ten miles distant 
from each other. In each of these houses 
lived a ‘‘ section boss,”’ with a crew of four 


or five men whose duty it was to keep the 
track in repair, watch bridges, attend to the 
water-tanks, and, in winter time, look out 
for snowslides. 


Louis was a hunter, and a good one, tov. 
He was a dead shot. He could throw a tin 
can in the air and put six holes through it 
from his revolver. He was also an expert 
at tanning deer hides, and always wore a 
buckskin suit consisting of shirt and trousers, 
most elaborately fringed, and made by him- 


self. Moccasins, brightly beaded, decorated 
his feet. At that time we could buy very 
gorgeous moccasins from the Blackfeet 


Indians at prices ranging from fifty cents to 
two dollars a pair. 

Louis had a straggly, neutral-tinted beard 
and moustache. He let his hair grow long, 
and it fell in picturesque curls far down his 
shoulders. We used to say he did it up in 
curl papers at night. And very likely it was 
true, for Louis was intensely vain—vain of 
his shooting, vain of his Wild West costume, 
and vain of his record as a ‘“ bad man.” As 
to this last, the only authority we had was 
his own statement. He used to show us five 
notches on his six-shooter and gloomily hint 
at deeds of outlawry and of how he was 
wanted by various sheriffs in various parts 
of the West. 

It has been my fortune to mect several 


teal Western ‘‘ bad men” since that time; 
and not one of them was in the least like 
Louis. For a time, however, he managed 
to“ put it over ’’ on the few innocent hunters 
and railroaders. 

Then Bob Donnington appeared on the 
scene. Donnington” was a tenderfoot, an 
English tenderfoot of the first grade of 
English tenderfootedness. 

He was fresh—note the term “ fresh ’— 
from an English public school and a brief and 
inglorious term at an expensive crammer’s 
in the West-end of London. His exploits 
finally compelled his long-suffering people to 
ship him to Western Canada with a modified 
blessing, an expensive outfit of clothes— 
principally riding kit—and a very, very 
small amount of money. At no time did 
those canny folks ever send him enough 
money in a lump sum to enable him to take 
passage home. 

Western Canada did not welcome him 
with open arms; Western Canada had Bob 
Donningtons to give away in bunches. So 
our hero—for he is the hero of this truthful 
little tale—drifted south across the line 
into the United States, into Montana, in fact. 
Drifting was one of the things that Bob did 
best. 

With a casual acquaintance whom he had 
met in his driftings, Bob came to the Rockies 
on an indefinite hunting-trip. The casual 
acquaintance became bored and pulled out, 
leaving Bob all alone in his glory except for 
a big yellow mongrel dog answering to the 
name of “* Tough.” 

Bob was quite happy. He took possession 
of one of the log shacks near the railroad. 
There were several of these shacks which 
had been built when the construction work 
was being done on the road. The shack 
had a wooden bunk covered with pine 
boughs. On these he spread his blankets. 
He had a little sheet-iron stove on which he 
did his cooking. A spring of crystal-clear 
water bubbled out from the hill at the back 
of his cabin. Close by ran the foaming 
tapids of the north fork of the Flathead 
River, full of trout. The woods were alive 
with game of all kinds, both small and large. 
If he wanted groceries or tobacco he could 
get them at the nearest section-house on the 
railroad by trading game or fish for them at 
the rate of a cent a pound. 

Yes; venison and trout were actually 
sold for a cent a pound to the railroaders. 
And IT have known a case where they went 
on strike because they were ‘ fed up’’ with 
venison, mountain sheep, and trout. They 
howled for bacon and beans. 

It was on one of his trips to the section- 
house that Bob Donnington first met Bad 
Man Louis. 

Louis had come to the section-house to 
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Teceive a package he had ordered from a 
Chicago mail-order house. Among other 
things, this mail-order house used to cater 
for young bloods who wanted to deck them- 
selves out in what they fondly believed was 
Wild Western regalia, such as decorated 
“ chaps” (chaparejos—leather riding trousers, 
fancifully adorned), stamped leather saddles, 
and ultra-cowboy equipment. 

Incidentally I may say that the genuine 
cowboy scldum got his stuff from a mail- 
order house. His saddle and other equip- 
ment were generally made to his order by a 
Western saddler in a real ‘* cow town.” 

But the speciality of this particular mail- 
order house was its fancy sombrercs—broad- 
brimmed, high-crowned, white or nutria- 
tinted hats, sometimes decorated with gold 
and silver braid, stars, and Christmas-tree 
ornaments of all kinds. 

Louis had sent for one of these artistic 
creations, and he was taking it out of its 
cardboard box and carefully unwrapping 
the tissue-paper in which it was shrouded 
when Donnington, in all his bloom as an 
English tenderfoot, appeared on the scene. 
Louis tenderly removed the last of the tissue- 
paper and proudly gazed on his hat. It was 
“some”, hat, a peach of a hat—wide- 
brimmed as a Tibetan umbrella, high- 
crowned, with a heavy band of gold braid, 
and stuck all over with gaudy glass- 
bejewelled butterflies. 


The railroaders had finished their evening: 


meal and were sitting round the room in the 
section-house, smoking their pipes. They 
were a hardworking bunch, jetsam and 
flotsam from all lands. Not much ambition 
or spirit of adventure in any of them: for 
the railroad work was manual labour of the 
simplest kind, and the pay and prospects 
were poor. The railroaders had accepted 
Louis at his own valuation, and held him in 
moderate awe. 

Not so Bob Donnington, who knew nothing 
about the ‘ bad man’s” supposedly lurid 
past. Bob pushed his way to the front and 
took the hat out of the amazed Louis’s hands. 

“Oh, I say, old chap,”’ he said, ‘‘ what the 
dickens do you call this thing ?’’ Louis 
snatched the hat from the sacrilegious hands 
of the tenderfoot, at the same time pouring 
forth a flood of winged words far from 
complimentary. 

Then he placed the gorgeous affair on top 
of his flowing curls, and posed in his fringed 
buckskins and moccasins, with his nght hand 
lightly resting on the handle of his Colt, 
glaring at the tenderfoot. 

“Gaudy, but not neat,” commented that 
innocent youth. And he laughed: he 
laughed at Bad Man Louis! The railroaders 
were frozen stiff in anticipation of what 
would happen. 
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like the housebreaker in the poem who 
“habitually swore, but so surpassingly 
profane he never was before.”’ so did Louis 
outdo himself on this occasion, winding up 
with “Bah, I spit upon you!’ And he 
suited the action to the word 

Like a tlash, Donnington seized a chair and 
smote Louis hard: smote him on top of his 
beautiful hat; smote him again and again, 
smashing the beautiful hat into hideous 
ruin and beating Louis to the floor, where he 
ay stretched on his back, with his mocca- 
sined toes pointed upwards. 

The chair with which this devastation had 
been wrought was badly demoralized ; two 
of its four legs were broken oft. It was still 
a handy weapon, however, and Donnington 
grasped it, eager to renew the fight. 

But Bad Man Louis knew when he had 
enough. Slowly he sat up and gazed at 
Donnington, at the wreck of the beautiful 
hat, at the chair in the mad_ tenderfoot’s 
hands. The railroaders ducked for cover, 
expecting a gunplay. But Louis did not 
draw his five-notched gun. He went out, 
merely kicking Tough, the dog, out of his 
way. All through the proceedings Tough 
had been jumping up and down and barking 
gleefully. ‘Tough delighted in “ rough-louse”’ 
performances. 

The section men crowded round Bob and 
poured into his cars earnest warnings to get 
away from that part of the country as soon 
as possible. They told him that Louis was 
a bad man, an outlaw, a man-killer. They 
told Bob that Louis would surely “ get” 
him. They added that Louis was a dead 
shot, and they begged Bob to board a freight 
train that would pass through that night, 
and keep on travelling. 

But Donnington, being rather ‘ fresh,” 
as I have said, and feeling a little puffed up 
by his exploit, refused to travel. He an- 
nounced that he was going back to his cabin. 

On his way to his own place in the woods 
he had to pass Louis’s big log shack. There 
was a light glimmering through the window, 
and as he saw it, Bob lifted up his voice in 
that old-time popular song—‘ Two lovely 
black eves. Oh, what a surprise!” 

The surprise came later—and Bob got it. 
He was stretched on his) bunk,  placidly 
smoking, when Tough, who was lying at 
his feet, suddenly stiffened and gave a low 
growl. Tob got to his feet, opened the door, 
and was immediately knocked flat by Tough, 
who bounded outside growling and full of 
tight. The fact that Donnington was 
knocked down saved his life, for a stream of 
bullets came through the doorway, smashing 
down his stovepipe, shattering his lamp, and 
burving themselves in the logs. Meanwhile, 
Donnington lay on the floor, fecling that he 
was taking up altogether too much space. 


He was thinking that it was indeed a wild and 
woolly country. He groped round the floor 
and found his rifle. The magazine was. full, 
and he emptied it into the darkness outside, 
firing high to avoid hitting the faithful Tough, 
who was thoroughly enjoying himself, if his 
yelpings could be believed. 

No more shots came from outside, and 
presently Tough returned and sat down, 
thumping the floor with his tail as he looked 
upon the wreckage of the cabin. 

But Donnington was “ mad "' clear through. 
He was mad in more than one sense.of the 
word, for instead of going back to the section- 
house and getting away on the freight train, 
he lighted a lantern, took his revolver, and 
started out for Louis's cabin to return the 
“bad man's ’’ evening call. 

I said before that Louis lived in a big 
cabin; it had been used as a dining-hall for 
the men on the construction work. When 
Bob arrived, Louis was standing at the 
farthest end from the door. He was trim- 
ming the wick of his home-made lamp, a piece 
of Hannel in a tin can filled with deer grease. 
He might just as well have used kerosene 
lamps, like other people did, but Louis was 
always a stickler for the primitive—witness 
his buckskins and moccasins. 

I don’t know what Bob wanted to do, or 
what he thought Louis would do. No one 
but a crazy tenderfoot would start with a 
lighted lantern to call upon a man who had 
just shot up a cabin. It was a clear case of 
looking for trouble, and it used to be a 
truism in the West that the man who was 
looking for trouble always found it. 

However, there is a special providence 
which looks after crazy people. Bob pushed 
open the door and walked into the gloom of 
the long room. He himself was more or less 
in the light on account of the lantern he was 
carrying. 

Louis turned as the door opened and saw 
Bob parading in with his lantern and dog. 
The ‘bad man ”’ grasped the situation and his 
pearl-handled revolver ina moment. Before 
Bob could get farther in his speech than— 
“Oh, IT say Louis opened fire. He 
must have been ‘rattled,’ for, crack shot 
as he was, it was hardly possible for him to 
mi such an easy target as Donnington 
presented, less than forty feet away and lit 
up by his lantern. 

But miss he did. His first shot smashed 
the lantern, putting Donnington in darkness 
and leaving Louis in the dim light of his 
grease-lamp. His other shots went wild. 

In the meantime, Donnington, hardly 
knowing what he was doing, drew his own 
revolver and fired in the general direction of 
the “bad man.” 

To Bob's extreme horror, he saw Louis 
crumple up and fall forward on his face. 
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“He posed, with his right hand resting on the handle of his Colt, glaring at the tenderfoot.” 
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Without waiting for anything more, Don- 
nington dashed out of the cabin and down to 
the section-house, where he hammered on 
the door until he woke some of the rail- 
roaders, 

“Oh, oh! I’ve killed him { 
him!” he sobbed out. 

“ Killed who ?’’ asked the section boss. 

“Killed the fellow with the hat,’’ cried 
the frantic youth. 

©“ Good for ye was the callous replv 
of the boss, ay, boys, the English 
tenderfoot says he has bumped off Louis ! 
What do you think about that? How 
that for gh ? ” 

Apparently the railroaders thought it was 
all mght. They crowded round Donnington 
and smote him on the back with hearty 
shouts of ‘ Good for you, kid !”’ 

“T give myself up; [ want to give myself 

up!” Donnington cried. 
. © Rats, kid!” said the boss. “ You hit 
the next freight and pull out. There'll be a 
train in an hour. You climb her at the 
water-tank and ride her as far as you can. 
We won't know where you've gone, Do 
you want any money?’ And the kindly 
railroaders were for pressing money on the 
amazed Bob. 

He refused their offers of money, saying 
that he had enough. In a daze he went back 
to his shot-up cabin, packed a few belongings 
in a blanket roll, and returned to the railroad 
track. Here he waited, miserable in the 
thought that he had killed a man, until the 
headlight of an engine coming round a 
curve heralded the approach of the freight 
train. 

But Louis was not dead. Bob’s random 
shot had only clipped off one of the ‘ bad 
man’s” flowing curls and given him a 
stunning scalp wound. He soon came to 
himself and began to take stock of the events 
of the evening. 

He vw a sadly disorganized “ bad man.” 
His beautiful, costly, long-anticipated hat 
had been wrecked by a crazy tenderfoot. 
To add insult to injury, the aforesaid crazy 
tenderfoot had also wrecked him, Louis, the 
bad man,” with a common wooden chair. 
Yes, broken the legs of it on his head. Didn't 
even lav him out with a gun—yust a chair! 
Then, when he, Louis, had gone round to the 
tenderfoot’s camp to shoot him full of holes, 
something which by all the rules of the code 
he, Louis, was bound to do—why, nothing 
happened except that he had shot up the 
cabin only to find that the tenderfoot—and 
his dog—were still very much alive. And 
the tenderfoot was so much alive that he had 
blazed back at Louis, It was indeed a 
mystery. 

‘To put the finishing touch to the tragedy, 


I’ve killed 
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the unmentionable tenderfoot had come to 
Louis's home for a return call. Then Louis 
had done the foolish stunt of shooting the 
tenderfoot's lantern and the tenderfoot had 
promptly plugged Louis with a neat, grazing 
shot just above his right ear. The shorn 
curl lay on the rough board table. Louis 
looked at it, and sadly shook his head. His 
head hurt. The whole thing was too much 


for him. Evidently the tenderfoot was 
“bad medicine.’” Louis felt himself hoo- 
dooed. Possibly he had been wrong in 


thinking himself a‘ bad man.’ The Rockies, 
he decided, were not big enough to hold two 
such terrors as himself and the English 
lunatic. 

He made up his mind to move out, so he 
packed up a few of his belongings and 
sneaked down to the railroad track and 
waited among the trees until the headlight 
of an engine coming round a curve heralded 
the approach of the freight train. 

The train stopped at the water-tank with 
a great grinding and screeching of brakcs. 
Out from the woods on one side of the train 
came Lonis with his bundle and his head- 
ache ; out from the shelter of the water-tank 
on the other side came Bob Donnington, his 
dog, his bundle, and his fear-stricken con- 
science. Each made for a freight car, cach 
unconscious of the other's presence. And, 
of course, through the perversity of fate, 
each approached the same freight car, only 
from difterent sides. 

Louis slid back the door on his side and 
rawled in. Bob was a little slower, for 
had to boost Tough in, and Tough 


a pretty hefty dog. Louis saw his 
fellow-passengers getting aboard. Evidently 


he thought that the relentless tenderfvot 
was still pursuing him. Bob climbed in and 
the train began to move. Poor Lous sprang 
to his feet, gave a wild yell, and dived out of 
the car, leaving his bundle behind him ! 

Donnington was equally amazed when a 
shaft of moonlight gleamed through the pine 
trees and showed him the supposed ‘* dead "’ 
man running blindly into the woods. 

The train rattled and banged along through 
the night. Somewhere in the woods a very 
worned “ bad man” was sitting on a fallen 
tree in the dark, nursing an aching head and 
wondering how it had all happened. At the 
same time, Bob Donnington was lying on the 
floor of a freight car, his head on‘ Louis’s 
bundle, a pipe in his’ mouth, and remorse 
gone from his mind. He had sized up the 
situation pretty correctly : evidently Louis 
was scared of Ium—ot him, the English 
tendertoot ! 

And Yough sat on his haunches and 
applauded with his tail. It had been a most 
enjoyable evening for him. 
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Some years ago, up in the Arctic wilderness of Northern Canada, two Eskimos killed two 


Catholic priests. 


to investigate. 


News travels slowly in these icy wastes, and it was not till long afterwards 
that the North-West Mounted Police heard rumours of the tragedy. 
Here is the story of their quest—a vivid picture of life as it is to-day in 


A little patrol set forth 


the Far North. 


WAY up on the great Mackenzie 
River, in Canada, almost within 
the Arctic Circle, lies Fort Norman, 

one of those log-hewn outposts of 
ation which dot the ar North, A 
little farther down Great Bear Lake enters 
the Mackenzie, whose icy waters flow on past 
Fort Good Hope and through the maze of 
the Halkett Islands into Beaufort Sea, which 
is the south-westerly expanse of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Some years ago there arrived at Fort 
Norman two stout-hearted Catholic priests 
Just as their predecessors had carried their 
sublime message through the Barren Lands, 
so Father Leroux and Father Rouviére 
ostracized themselves from the things thev 
loved best to spread the Gospel in’ this 
fringe of the unknown, Winter after winter 
they tramped these glistening  solitudes, 
journeying from igloo to igloo and village 
to village, while in summer their canoe, 
with its black-coated burden, penetrated 
the tributaries of Great Bear Lake and halted 
wherever they saw a pencil of fine grey 
smoke stealing skyward from the wigwam 
of the Cree or the Yellowknife. 
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One day, when the North lay stiff in the 
grip of winter, the spirit moved the two 
Fathers to journey across Great Bear Lake, 
and, striking north-east) past old Fort 
Confidence, to do their duty by a band 
of Huskies (Eskimo) who, they were informed, 
were camped at the mouth of the Coppermine 
River. The journey was arduous. Traversing 
the shores of Dease Bay, they got over into 
the Dismal Lake country, whence, crossing 
the divide, they turned seaward and reached. 
salt water on Coronation Gulf. 

Now, the details of their mission are not 
known, nor, indeed, will they ever be known, 
but from it they never returned, The final 
pages in their history are inscribed on that 
mysterious scroll which at the appointed 
time will reveal the history of brave men 
and true, Months went by with no sign 
or word of these fearless souls, till, after a 
while, there came rumours from within the 
Arctic Circle that foul murder had been done, 

To those who know the North, one thing 
strange above most others is the medium 
by which news is circulated through this 
speechless expanse, It would seem = some- 
times that trees, rocks, and ice find tongue. 
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A trapper exchanges a few curt words with 
a Husky, or a trader with a Yellowknife, 
and forthwith there is set in motion a sort 
of endless chain which, winding by trail, 
lake, and portage, transmits with marvellous 
certitude the happenings of the wilds. 
Thus it came about that by ways devious 
and not readily understandable the North- 
West Mounted Police became aware that 
there was something on Coronation Gulf 
which warranted instant investigation. They 
learned also that amongst a certain tribe 
which journeyed yearly from Victoria Land 
to Prince Albert Sound, halting midway 
at the Coppermine, a Husky had been seen 
wearing a cassock over his caribou-skin tunic. 
It was said, furthermore, that with various 
hunters of the sa me tribe there might be 
discovered a crucifix, a Latin prayer-book, 
asurplice, and other things remote from the 
usage of people who eat raw flesh and who 
can live without fire and water. 

The news halted on the way, for it was 
not till three years later that justice extended 
a long arm. But it came about, quite 
inevitably, that in due course a patrol of 
Mounted Police set forth to trace the steps 
of the vanished priests and determine their 
fate, even if it took years. At the head of 
the patrol was Inspector Lanauze, who 
knew the Bear Lake country like the palm 
of his hand. With him were two white 
men and a native, Traversing, as nearly 
as possible, the route believed to have been 
taken by the two priests, they found nothing 
on the lonely trail—nor, indeed, did they 
expect to. Reaching Bloody Falls, over 
which the Coppermine tumbles just before 
it enters the Arctic Ocean, they fell in with 
Corporal Bruce, of the Herschel Island Post, 
and Chipman, a member of the Stefansson 
expedition. If one inquires how Bruce got 
from Herschel Island to Coronation Gulf, 
a matter of some eight hundred miles in the 
Arctic Circle, the answer is that he walked ; 
while, as for Chipman, a tramp of eight 
hundred miles, after his wanderings in the 
highest latitudes of all, might be a matter of 
record but not of any particular pride. At 
all events, it is a question whether Inspector 
Lanauze, in the whole of this bleak, storm- 
smitten, and wind-whipped wilderness, could 
have found two men better suited to aid in 
his stern purpose. It was after he had 
explained the object of his patrel, and given 
Bruce such scanty information as had 
drifted into the Bear Lake country, that 
the latter grimly produced a bundle. 

“ What is it 2?’ asked Lanauze. 

“Things I picked up a month or two 
ago,” said Bruce, and unrolled them as he 
spoke. There were a cassock, Mass aprons, 
and altar cloths—pathetic relics of the 
vanished men, 
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The Inspector's eyes narrowed as he 


stared. ‘‘ Where did you get them?” he 
inquired. 
Bruce jerked his thumb northward. 


“Husky tribe on the south shore of the 
Victoria Island,” he said briefly. ‘‘ Stopped 
there a few weeks ago. I reckoned there 
was something wrong, but couldn’t be sure, 
and they saw that I wasn’t sure, and lied 


to me. You see,’’ he added, “ this isn’t on 
my beat.” 
Inspector Lanauze looked northward 


across the glittering expanse of Coronation 
Gulf. It was sixty miles as the crow flies. 
Looking from a rise of ground the ice seemed 
fairly good, ‘but he knew full well that it was 
broken and contorted with “ pressure 
ridges ’? whose tumbled and serrated walls 
ran for miles in all directions, making 
travel a heart-breaking business. But on 
the other side were the flat-faced, broad- 
cheeked, copper-coloured folk whose oily 
eves had seen murder done, and amongst 
them were those whose hands were stained 
with white men’s blood. So, without 
further ado, the Inspector signified his 
intention of starting at once with the dog- 
teams. 

They were well out on the ice, heading 
due north, when the leading dog stopped 
and sniffed at a sledge-track that trailed a 
sinuous course into the east; and since 
sledge-tracks mean men, and men mean 
knowledge, Ianauze swung off and followed 
it till, in a few hours’ travel, he came to a 
large Husky village whose ivory domes 
lifted close to shore in the shelter of an 
overhanging cliff. Here, beneath the curving 
roof of the largest igloo of all, and from the 
lips of a hunter whose face was seamed with 
the assaults of many winters, Lanauze 
unearthed the truth. 

“T am inquiring about two black-coats,” 
he said, evenly. “It is three years now 
since they came here from the Dismal Lake 
country with a message—a good message— 
to the Huskies. But from that time we 
have neither seen nor heard of them. It is 
well, therefore, that you speak truth.” 

The Eskimo hunter studied the stern face. 
He knew of old that the men who wore this 
uniform were both strong and honest. In 
unexpected places he found them, and not 
vet was there any complaint from the 
brown-faced people about the treatment 
thev had received at the hands of the Law. 
There was even a_ tacit understanding 
through the length and breadth of the Arctic 
Circle that, while it might be possible to do 
evil things and hide them for a time, the day 
would surely come when a reckoning would 
be demanded. The ancient hunter sat for 
a moment turning this over at the back of 
his mind, and finally inquired for what 


THE 


reason the Inspector had come .to him for 
information. 

The answer was given with startling 
suddenness. At the hunter’s feet were 
unrolled the black garments that had once 
hung loosely from the sinewy shoulders of 
the two Fathers, and he. heard the Inspec- 
tor’s voice speaking 
quietly but with un- 
mistakable emphasis. 

“ These things were 
‘taken from the white 
men, and it is the 
King’s law that a 
thief shall not go un- 
punished. I am told 
also that with these 
were taken the lives 
of thetwo black-coats. 
It is well, therefore, 
that you tell me all 
that you know, for it 
is the law that should 
a man hide his know- 
ledge of such a thing 
he is brother to the 


one who has done 
the deed. I have 
spoken.” 


There was_ silence 
in the igloo till pre- 
sently the cracked 
voice of the ancient 
hunter spoke uncer- 
tainly. “It is a true 
word,” he said, ‘‘ and 
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and were very tired, so we gave them food 
and an igloo to live in. By and by, when 
they were rested, they told us a strange story 
about a Great Spirit. It was a different 
Spirit from any we had known. He lived, 
the black-coats said, in the wind and the 
water and in the lights that hang in the sky 
i when the sun has 
gone to sleep through 
the bitter months. 
Now, at that time 
there were in the 
tribe two men, Sin- 
nisiak and Uluksak, 
whu also listened to 
the story, and for 
many days turned it 
over under their 
tongue. Then, when 
the black-coats, 
having given their 
Message, commenced 
their journey to 
Great Bear Lake, 
Sinnisiak and Uluk- 
sak said they would 
go with them part of 
the way, because the 
snow was deep, and 
also because they 
would hear more of 
the strange story.” 
The hunter paused, 
and searched the eyes 
‘of the motionless 
circle, till confirma- 


of that which I know 
I will speak. But it 
is well, too, that I 
speak not alone, for 
there are those in this 
tribe in whose stomachs this thing has been 
moving. Therefore I will call them.” 

Thus it was that there crawled through 
the tunnel a string of short, broad-shouldered, 
black-eyed men, who, squatting in a motion- 
less circle, turned their inquiring gaze first 
on the Inspector and then on the hunter to 
whom it had fallen to purge the village of 
the knowledge of evil. Lanauze, while he 
waited, searched their expressionless faces. 
He had always thought of them as children 
—amazing children who waged ceaseless war 
against danger, disease, and death. Wise 
were they in the ways of the North, for did 
they not meet the Polar bear with spears, 
and, in mortal combat, stand up to the bull 
walrus when he hoisted himself, dripping, 
on the shelving ledges? And just then 
truth came jerkily from the lips of the oldest 
of them all. 

“It is now three winters since the black- 
coat. came from the Dismal Lake country. 
They had a dog-team and had travelled far, 


jak and Uluksak, the two Eskimo who 
murdered the Catholic priests, as they ap- 
peared after being brought down to Calgary, 
Alberta. 


tion came with a 
nodding of greasy 
heads and a dcep- 
throated rumble of 
assent. Inspector 
Lanauze did not stir, and once more the 
old voice creaked on :— 

“It was after four nights that Sinnisiak 
and Uluksak came back to the village. 
Their eyes were cold, like the eyes of those 
who have seen strange things, and they 
spoke but little, but with them they brought 
a rifle and cartridges, and a cloth that the 
black-coats had put over a block of ice when 
they did curious things with a little cup, 
and a book that no man might read, for in 
it there were no pictures, and many other 
things which were of no use except to the 
women of the tribe. When I saw this the 
heart turned over in my body, and, after 
asking many questions, Sinnisiak and Uluksak 
told) me that the black-coats were dead. 
Then, in a little while, they took their dogs 
and went away.” 

“Where are 
Lanauze, sharply. 

“Across the bitter water, four days’ 
journey,” replied the hunter, slowly. ‘ There 


they now?” demanded 
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is one other thing, also, that lies in my 
stomach like a block of ice, and of this I 
would speak. When the tribe heard that 
the black-coats were dead they were very 
sorry, for they came not to trade nor hunt, 
but to tell us a story, and even though the 
story was strange and we ould not under- 
stand it, our hearts were touched that they 
should walk thus far to give us the message. 
I have spoken.” 

“Is it a true word you have given me?” 
asked Lanauze. 

“ If for a hundred years I should live, and 
tell the story every day, I could not give 
you any other word.” The hunter’s spirit 
grew lighter as he answered. The evil 
thing was moving out of his body. 

Now of the departure of the patrol and the 
dash across the frozen surface of Coronation 
Gulf, and of the finding of a clustered village 
on the south side of Victoria Island where Lady 
Franklin Point thrusts its rugged shoulders 
into the Arctic Sea, it is not necessary to 
speak in detail, for such journeys as these 
fill every winter in the history of the Force. 

When the Inspector’s dog-team pulled up 
in the middle of the igloos, and the dogs 
began to gnaw at the ice-balls on their 
half-frozen pads, a startled and somewhat 
nervous Husky volunteered the information 
that at that very moment Sinnisiak was 
sitting in a certain snow-house, busily 
engaged in making a bow for the hunting 
season. A moment later Lanauze stood 
looking down at the man whose spearhead 
had been sunk deep in the back of Father 
Leroux. 

From the records which exist it is evident 
that the interview was very brief. Sinnisiak, 
recognizing the uniform, and __ perceiving 
instantly with what grim purpose the 
Inspector had come, realized that he was 
cornered. It is more than probable that, 
being a fatalist, he had told himself that 
some day or other this hour would arrive. 
So he made no denial whatever, but launched 
forth into a laboured explanation of how the 
black-coats threatened and ill-treated both 
Uluksak and himself, and, angry words 
coming to blows, they had finally killed the 
priests in self-defence. 

The Inspector's lips tightened. 
is Uluksak ? ”’ he demanded. 

Sinnisiak thought swiftly. He might, of 
course, give misleading information, but at 
the best it would only postpone the inevit- 
able. If, on the other hand, Uluksak were 
arrested there wold be two of them to 
maintain the story, and this, a moment’s 
Teflection assured him, was the thing to be 
desired, There remained just the oft-chance 
that a new clement might be introduced, 
and at this his childish mind leaped auto- 
matically, for he expected instant death. 


“ Where 
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“If you kill me,” he quavered, ‘I will 
make medicine, strong medicine, and the 
ice will break and you will all be drowned.” 

“Where is Uluksak?’’ The Inspector’s 
voice lifted a trifle. 

His last resource gone, Sinnisiak capitu- 
lated. ‘ He is in a village near the mouth 
of the Coppermine.” 

Lanauze grunted contentedly. The mouth 
of the Coppermine was on the way home. 
“You know this village ? ” 

Sinnisiak nodded, 

“Then we will go there and get him, 
and you will both come with me.” 

And at that the bones of Sinnisiak turned 
to water. 

Now, while the patrol was on the shores 
of Victoria Island the month of May arrived 
in the Arctic Circle, and with it came 
unusually soft weather, so that the ice on 
Coronation Gulf became flooded, and was 
scattered with areas of half-melted snow. 
Through this Lanauze led his party toward 
the Coppermine. The going was difficult, 
and, day after day, the sledge lurched, 
splashing through shallow, shining pools, in 
which the water came to the bellies of the 
straining dogs and soaked the toiling 
travellers to the waist. At night it froze 
hard, till the patrol found itself encased in 
tigid armour that could not be detached 
from their weary bodies. On the sharp 
crystals of dwindling ice that stretched for 
miles in tiny pointed facets, the dogs’ feet 
were cut and mutilated. So arduous was 
the going that even the rawhide shoes with 
which their bleeding pads were protected 
afforded but little relief. At midday the 
sun was strong, and from the interminable 
expanse was reflected a blinding glare that 
tried the travellers’ eves sorely and set up 
slow fires in their aching pupils. At the 
head of the procession marched Sinnisiak, 
making a_ bee-line for his unsuspecting 
partner in crime. = 

Bloody Falls lay fifteen miles to the 
south-west, and the mouth of Rae River 
was opening on the right, when, far ahead, 
were perceived a few black specks moving 
from the land. Sinnisiak pulled up and, 
shading his eyes, stared hard, Presently. he 
turned. 

“It is Uluksak,” he announced. ‘ He 
comes out to hunt the square’ flipper seal. 
He has not a rifle but only a spear.”’ 

The Inspector stared too, but his gaze 
had not the marvellous power possessed by 
the brown people of the North. He could 
only see that there were four black specks 
and that they moved. ‘‘ You are sure it is 
Uluksak ?” He hitched his carbine forward 
as he spoke. 

“Any fool can sce that,” said Sinnisiak, 
calmly. 
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In half an hour the little group was fairly 
close. Three of the four Huskies, whose 
bright orbs had been taking in every detail 
of the approaching party, now raised their 
arms in the peace sign of the North, the 
peace sign which is midway between a salute 
and a benediction, though it lacks both the 
respect of the former and the spiritual 
significance of the latter. The arms of the 
fourth, however, hung motionless at his side. 

“T told you it was Uluksak,’’ murmured 
Sinnisiak with a satisfied grin. 

And Uluksak it was. 


In September of last year there arrived 
in Ottawa the somewhat curt and formal 
report submitted by Inspector Lanauze. 
Small mention, if any, is made of the diffi- 
culties of this patrol, but it is much to the 
point, as are all statements of the Force. 
The confessions of the two Huskies are quite 


complete. Accompanying the priests to 
Bloody Falls, Father Leroux had been 
stabbed in the back by Sinnisiak. The 


first thrust not being deadly, Uluksak com- 
pleted the murderous work. Father Rou- 
viére thereupon running to the sledge for 
his mfle, Sinnisiak had shot him. The 
disposition of the bodies need not be des- 
eribed. It is sufficient to suggest that 
cannibalism is even to-day not altogether 
unknown in the Arctic Circle. 

The motive for the crime was undoubtedly 
cupidity. It is true that both Huskies 
claimed to have been ill-treated by the 
missionaries, but so half-heartedly was the 
charge laid, and so utterly at variance is it 
with the noble history which the Roman 
Church has achieved for herself in these 
solitudes, that the accusation can only be 
regarded as a childish excuse of these brown- 
faced and terrible children who live on the 
edge of the unknown, whose intelligence, 
matching itself year after year with the 
wild things of the North, takes on an 
elemental quality that baffles the reasoning 
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of gentler people. At the moment of 
writing, the fate of Sinnisiak and Uluksak 
is not yet determined. - 


By a curious coincidence, just after this 
story reached us a representative of THE 
Wipe Wortp MaGazinE interviewed the 
Right Rev. J. R. Lucas, Bishop of the 
Mackenzie River Diocese, and it transpired 
that the Bishop had actually travelled with 
the murderers and their escort down to 
Calgary, Alberta, and had taken the photo- 
graph of the two men which is reproduced 
with this narrative. 

“They were tried,” said the Bishop, 
“and, being found guilty, were sentenced 
to death, this being commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 

“You tell them,’ said the Judge to the 
interpreter, ‘ that, because they don’t know 
our ways, we won't have them put to death 
for killing these men. But they must 
understand, now that they know our law, 
that if ever they kill again they must suffer.’ 

“ The sentence was ultimately reduced to 
two years’ detention, which meant that 
Sinnisiak and Uluksak were kept under the 
supervision of the police in one of the forts, 
where they became so popular with their 
guards that they were allowed to rock the 
baby of one of the policemen to sleep—a 
task which highly delighted them, although 
I am afraid there were not many mothers 
who would have cared to leave their 
offspring in the charge of cannibalistic 
savages.” 

The extraordinary sequel to the crime, 
however, shows how amenable the Eskimo 
is to good influences. 

To show his gratitude for his good treat- 
ment at Calgary, and for what had been 
done for him by the North-West Mounted 
Police, Sinnisiak enlisted as a special con- 
stable in the Force, and to-day holds the 
unique record of beng the only native 
enrolled. 
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A party of Camargue cowboys on their way to a bull-fight. 
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Tucked away in a corner of France there is a curious region which bears a strong 


resemblance in many respects to the old “Wild West” of America. 


It is called La 


Camargue—a strange country of marshes and fens, famous for its wild cattle and its 
equally remarkable cowboys, whose picturesque life and customs are here described. 
Photos. by the Paris and London Studio. 


BOUT one in the morning I was 
awakened by a tremendous noise 
which came from outside. I ran 


to the window, and perceived at 
the end of the street a shapeless mass moving 
rapidly on amidst a confused din, in which 
could be distinguished men’s voices, the 
neighing of horses, and a frightful beHowing. 
It was the wild bulls of La Camargue which 
were to form the next day’s spectacle entering 
Nimes, followed by their drivers on horse- 
back, who, to prevent them from separating, 
ran backwards and forwards like shepherds’ 
dogs round the flock. [ called Janin 
directly, that he might sce this strange sight ; 
but while he was getting up the troop of 
men and animals, to which darkness had 
given so fanciful an appearance, had passed 
like a weird vision, carrying with it the 
clamour and dust ; so that when he came he 


found nothing but the .silent and empty 
street, save that at a distance were a shadow 
and sounds like those of a squadron of 
cavalry passing by. When I awoke the next 
day I thought it must have been a dream, 
and spoke to our host of the nocturnal 
apparition, as of a thing I could hardly say 
1 had seen, 

“He explaincd to me that the bulls were 
brought in at night, because in the day they 
would trample underfoot everything that 
came in their way. They were driven 
straight to the circus, where they were 
confined under the arch of the amphi- 
theatre, which had formerly been appro- 
priated to the combatants. While he was 
telling me this we heard the drum again, 
and the procession passed, accompanied by 
a still greater multitude than the night 
before.”” 
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In these picturesque words Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, early in the last century, 
described his first acquaintance with the 
famous combats in the amphitheatre of 
Nimes and Arles, in which the bulls of La 
Camargue are pitted against the peasants, 
mounted on the little white ponies coming 
from the same district. 

Things have changed but little since the 
days of Dumas, and La Camargue, which is 
the name given to the sort of island formed 


A “‘ferrado” in full swing. 


by the two arms of the Rhone as they flow 
to the sea, still remains a rather desolate 
Tegion of salt marshes and fens, reeds and 
tamarisks, where the wild oxen roam at 
leisure and the picturesque cowboys have 
their huts in solitary places open to all the 
winds of heaven. The ordinary tourist 
knows little or nothing of La Camargue or 
its curious inhabitants ; he skirts it in the 
railway train as he travels from Nimes or 
Arles to the sea, and this is just enough to 
impress him with its wind-swept desolation. 

To properly understand the curious charac- 
teristics of the Camargue country one should 
go over it thoroughly on horseback from 
Arles to Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, via Le 
Vacarés, or from Saintes-Maries to Aigues- 
Mortes. The modern traveller, however, is 
spoiled, and this itinerary cannot be recom- 
mended to any tourist accustomed to the 
comforts of to-day. 

This delta of the Rhone is really an im- 
mense swamp over which, some two thousand 
or more years ago, the sea is supposed to have 
tolled. Uninhabited, and practically unin- 
habitable, as it is, La Camargue has religious 
traditions and some curious historical associa- 
tions, most of them associated with the 
chief town of La Camargue, called Saintcs- 
Marics-de-la-Mer. The ancient legend is well 
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known—how the holy women who had been 
the closest attendants on Jesus were, after 
His death, put into a boat without sails or 
oars, by the Jews, pushed out to sea, and 
abandoned. Among them were Mary Mag- 
dalen, Martha, Mary Jacoby, and Mary 
Salomé, the relatives of the Carpenter’s sun, 
Marcella, Sarah, a poor Egyptian woman 
who was servant to the two Marys, and 
other Saints. Sarah, who Had been for- 
gotten and did not wish to be left behind, 
: spread her veil or 
wrap onthe waters, 
and, carried byit as 
it floated, reached 
the vessel when it 
was already well 
out at sea. God 
did not abandon 
His faithful, and 
the sea, which had 
been stormy when 
the boat started, 
soon became calm, 
and a gentle wind 
carried the little 
craft across the 
Mediterranean. 
Twice daily manna 
came down to the 
occupants, and an 
angel, invisible to 
them, sat at the 
prow of the boat, 
which was wafted to the coast of La Camargue, 
in Provence, at a village inhabited by some 
fishermen. Once ashore, the holy women 
then sct themselves the task of teaching 
Christianity to the inhabitants. Mary Mag- 
dalen went to Sainte-Beaume and Martha to 
Tarascon, where she was buried. St. Lazarus 
—who was also said to be of the party—went 
to Marseilles. The two Marys and their 
servant remained where they were, and 
converted the nomad people who lived in 
the pine forests and beside the lagoons. 
After a life devoted to the accompiishing of 
miracles, they received the last sacrament 
from St. Trophine, the first Bishop of Arles, 
and died and were buried at the place which 
is now called after them. Their tomb soon 
became a place of pilgrimage, and about 
1000 A.D. a church was built over it—a 
church which also combined the qualities of 
a fortress, as was not unusual in these days, 
one of its objects being to safeguard the 
peasants from the attacks of the marauding 
Saracens. : 

This curious legend owes a great deal of its 
life to King René, who was also Count of 
Provence, and was more of a poet than a 
king. He put the holy legend into verse and 
on canvas, and even set it to music. Wishing 
to show their approval of his work, it is said, 
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the holy Marys 
appeared ina 
vision to the good 
t-King and 
E amanded him 
to go and seek 
their relics at the 
village where they 
had died, then 
called Our Lady 
of the Sea, a name 
he himself changed 
to Saintes-Maries- 
de-la-Mer. 

For a time the 
fame of the place 
and of the fane 
which René built 
to enshrine the 
relics attracted 
thousands of pil- 
gtims from all over 
Southern Europe, and the inhabitants became 
wealthy. After the Reformation and the 
general growth of scepticism, however, the 
fame of the shrine faded. With the French 
Revolution it seemed to pass from human 
ken, and where were once thriving inn- 
keepers there are now again none but 
struggling fishermen. 

Still, it would be wrong to say that Saintes- 
Maries is to-day entirely deprived of pilgrims, 
for legend and tradition die hard in these 
countries, and every year, on May 24th, the 
usual solitary and silent roads of the Ca- 


Musicians playing pipes while the cowboys sing their Provencal songs 
before the ancient church. 


A typical cowboy’s home in the Camargue. These men lead lives 
surprisingly similar to those of their prototypes in the West. 


margue are alive with the bustle of travellers 
—the chatting and laughing of the country 
people, the cries of wagoners, and_ the 
neighing of horses. It is the crowd of pil- 
grims threading their way over the crackling 
salty soil, through the rows of tamarisk 
trees—now vivid with red bloom—and the 
yellow broom, to pay their respects to the 
relics of the holy Marys. There are wealthy 
landowners among them; simple peasants ; 
workmen from the towns; girls from Arles 
in their picturesque ancient costumes ; girls 
from the Languedoc, garbed in black, whose 
devotion is well 
known; the gard- 
1ans or cowboys of 
the Camargue, on 
their sturdy little 
white beasts; and 
families with sick 
. children from 
Nimes, Montpellier, 
Avignon, Nar- 
bonne, and even 
farther afield, who 
have come to pray 
for divine interven- 
tion. Some of the 
most pious, before 
setting foot on this 
sacred soil of the 
Camargue, take off 
their shoes. Some 
miles before reach- 
ing Saintes - Maries 
there is a canal 
which was formerly 
a branch of the 
Rhone, and the re- 
moval of footgear 
usually took place 
before crossing this, 
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whence the passage of the ferry was called 
the ‘‘ Boat of the Shoes.”’ 

These pilgrims, who spend two days at 
Saintes-Maries, often number some ten or 
twelve thousand persons, which is a con- 
siderable influx for a village numbering little 
over six hundred people to-day. But per- 
haps the most curious feature of the pilgrim- 
age is the number of gipsies who take part in 
it. They come to offer their devotions to 
St. Sarah the Egyptian, who was buried 
beside her mistresses, the two Marys. They 
camp round the little town, spreading vivid- 
coloured carpets, shawls, and rugs on their 
caravans in honour of the event, and during 
the two days spend most of their time in the 
crvpt of the church, praying and burning 


e: One of the famous Camargue bulls. 


candles to their patron saint. These are a 
different race of gipsy from those of Great 
Britain or Spain, immortalized by George 
Borrow, who rarely enter churches and have 
no faith beyond superstition, and there has 
always been much surmise among the learned 
as to their origin. Jean Richepin, the dis- 
tinguished French poet, makes his novel 
“ Miarka ”’ turn upon this remarkable pil- 
grimage of the gipsics. 

A well-known authority, the Marquess de 
Baroncelli- Javon, who has lived and is still 
living among the cowboys and gipsies of the 
Camargue, is of the opinion that they are in 
fact the descendants of the original prehistoric 
settlers on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
who were driven away by various invaders, 
and who, all through the centuries, have 
returned once a vear to visit the tombs of 
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their ancestors until now the practice has 
almost lost its original meaning. 

After the fétes of the pilgrimage are over, 
and the ginsies have driven away in their 
vans over the sand, there usually takes place 
in the neighbouring Camargue the operation 
of the Ferrado, which consists in gathering 
together the young bulls in a suitable 
space, and branding them by means of hot 
irons with the signs or initials of their 
masters. This operation is accomplished 
andis really in the nature of a festival offered 
to the inhabitants by a local proprietor, 
with a good deal of pomp and circumstance 
because it includes improvised bull fights. 
Mistral, the Provengal poet, has celebrated 
these ferrados in his picturesque language. 

There ‘is great excitement in the 
little town on these occasions, and 
from veryearly morning the gardians, 
or cowboys, who are to take part, 
begin assembling before the church 
of Saintes-Maries, having tied up 
their horses to the big barriers sur- 
rounding the place. Some of these 
cowboys have come from many 
miles away to take part in the 
fights. As they make their prepara- 
tions, by rolling up their vests and 
packing them up in their saddle- 
bags, or even putting vari-coloured 
cushions there, to serve as seats for 
their fair companions later, they 
chat with the pretty girls of the 
neighbourhood, all agog with ex- 
citement, who are busy choosing 
their cavaliers and securing escorts 
for the ride. Against the walls of 
the old fortress-church, in the mean- 
while, are stacked the cowboys’ 
tridents—long pikes on chestnut 
handles, like the weapons of the 
ancient Saracens. 

Presently two musicians issue from 
the crowd and begin the tour of fhe 
village, playing a sort of Provengal march 
with weird savage strains. It is the signal 
to start and to warn late-comers. The cow- 
boys take up their pikes and jump into the. 
saddle, and the girls, planting their little feet 
into a pair of crossed hands, always ready 
to receive them, vault lightly up in front of 
them. A sort of procession is formed, with 
the musicians still at the head, followed by 
the inhabitants, in carts or other vehicles, 
and then the cowboys and their fair 
companions. The small local carriages are 
picturesquely adorned with curious paintings 
—one a fish, another a horse’s head, a bull, 
a trident, and so on. 

Among the cowboys, each one accom- 
panied by a young girl in various-coloured: 
scarves, are often found well-known people 
of the country, including the Marquess de 
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Baroncelli- Javon, their great friend, 
who rides at their head. All wear 
an ample shirt like a blouse, of 
some bright colour, without waist- 
coat or jacket, a flowing cravat, 
moleskin breeches, short spurs, and 
the large sombrero-like hat which 
every good Camarguais buys once a 
year at Lunel. 

The girls are perfect flower-gar- 
dens of colour, with their gaily- 
tinted ribbons and scarves, and 
this remarkable cavalcade, which is 
usually brought up by a tribe of 
bare-footed youngsters, is certainly 
not lacking in picturesqueness. 

The little horses of the Camargue, 
which are of Arab descent, and are 
invariably of a dazzling white, trot 
along with an alert, rhythmic pace, 
swaying their heads in a manner 
peculiar to the race, while their 
long tails sweep the ground and 
their manes fly in the wind. 

At the spot chosen for the ferrado— 
which, in this case, is close to the 
sea, a few miles from Saintes - 
Maries—on the evening before, according 
to an ancient custom, a couple of mules 
were brought to trace two long lines with 
the plough, perpendicular to the sea and 
about one hundred yards distant from each 
other. At the first of these lines the 
horsemen have to slacken their pace, at the 
second they must abandon the animal they 
are pursuing to those on foot. If they 
neglect this rule they may be dragged from 
their horses and have all sorts of missiles 
hurled at their heads and generally undergo 
quite a bad time. Two hundred yards be- 


yond the second furrow a sort of amphi- 
theatre is formed of the assembled vehicles. 


COWBOYS OF THE CAMARGUE. 


Vayson’s famous picture of the bulls of the Camargue. 
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The white horses of the district are of Arab strain. 


Near by is a fire, where two men, with their 
sleeves rolled up, are heating the branding 
irons. 

The cattle have been pasturing not far 
away on the banks of the Petit Rhdéne, and 
while the preparations are being completed 
the cowboys set off in that direction to fetch 
them. They return by the seaside, driving 
before them in a circle, formed by their white 
horses, some hundred jet-black bulls or 
bullocks. It is a brilliant spectacle—the 
black animals rushing along, confined within 
the circle of white horses, against a back- 
ground of azure sky, blue sea, and golden sand, 
with the tridents of the men glittering in the 
sun. The bulls, 
feeling that some- 
thing unusual is 
happening or about 
to happen, sniff 
the human crowd 
which they are 
approaching, bel- 
low _lugubriously, 
and fiercely scrape 
the sand, with 
their noses in the 
air. 

They are con- 
ducted to a spot 
where they have 
to wait until their 
turn comes, The 
spot where they 
are “‘ parked”’ is a 
mile or so from 
the scene of the 
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encounter, so that they will have a good 
run and not be too fresh when they arrive. 
In this way, when they reach the cow- 
boys on foot, who jump at their horns, 
the animals will be tired and more easy to 
overcome, ‘ ; 

Suddenly there is a commotion among 
the herd of cattle, and the whole forest of 
horns begins to move. The chief herdsman, 
urging his horse into the midst of the troop 
of wild cattle, has touched with the end of 
his pike an enormous bull, which he pushes 
out of the herd. At once twenty of the 
cowboys surround it, following and guiding 
it in the direction it is to take. The great 
bull, with his twisted horns, rushes ahead in 
front of the horses, which, with inflated 
nostrils and tails figating in the wind, seem 
to be swimming on a grey sea. Now and 
then one of the cowboys darts in front of 
his fellows, gets up to the animal, and with 
one or two well-directed blows with his pike, 
as he rides alongside, tries to throw it. The 
spectators scatter and hurry to the amphi- 
theatre of vehicles, and the frightened 


animal escapes over the plain, followed by a 
crowd of dogs. 

The cowboys promptly return to the herd 
and find another bull, and the chase recom- 
It is more difficult this time, as 


mences. 


urch, 


the animal tries his best to rush off in any 
direction but the right one. Gradually, 
however, he is driven towards the assembled 
spectators, who hurl caps and vests at it, 
which the infuriated bull tries to pick up 
on the tips of his horns. Often some of the 


An ancient custom. he cowboys singing in front of the old 
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girls present join in the chase and pursue 
the animal on their ponies. 

Suddenly a circle is formed and one of the 
sturdy cowboys jumps from his horse, 
throwing his trident aside. He advances 
alone towards the bull, plants himself in 
front of it, strikes his hands together, and, 
just as the animal rushes at him with head 
lowered, he seizes its horns, one in each 
hand, the right hand being under the head, 
turning in the same direction as the animal. 
The latter bellows furiously, shakes itself, 
and lifts its agile opponent bodily in the air, 
still clinging to its horns. The other cowboys 
contemplate the fight from a little distance, 
sitting impassive on their horses. The 
cowboy wrestler now passes his elbow under 
the animal’s muzzle, twists its neck, and 
both roll together to the ground. Four or 
five sturdy fellows immediately rush forward 
and hold the bull down, withits body stretched 
out, while a charming young lady of the 
neighbourhood comes forward, according to 
custom, to offer the victor a carved horn full 
of wine. The man, having drunk, runs to 
fetch a girl of his choice, who, taking his 
hand, goes straight to the extended animal. 
The red-hot iron is applied to the flank of the 
struggling animal—this is the least pleasant 
part of the proceeding—and then it is allowed 
to rise and go free. 
Rearing itself up, 
the bull glares 
round it for a 
moment, then at- 
tacks; in a blind 
Tage it dashes at 
horse, man, or any- 
thing else in its 
way, and finally 
careers off to the 


plain, bellowing 
madly. 
The amour-propre 


of the other cow- 
boys has now been 
piqued, and one 
after another they 
leave their seats 
and go in for the 
honours of the 
struggle. Bull 
after bull is driven 
into the enclosure 
to measure its 
strength against 

. one of the boys. 

Even some of the 
amazones choose an animal and drive it 
deftly to the “ring.” 

A favandole, or country dance, in which 
cowboys, villagers, and girls take hands and 
dance in endless whirls and figures, concludes 
this remarkable performance, while sometimes 
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there is a procession of the Camargue horses 
in the sea, where they charge at full speed 
through the surf. 

To the Southerner the bull is a kind of 

- demi-god—a sort of incarnation of Mithras, 
the Persian bull- 
god—and the 
names of some of 
the famous bulls 
of the past (such 
as Prouvenco, 
which Mistral him- 
self celebrated) are 
pronounced with a 
sort of religious 
veneration. 

At present there 
are between Fos 
and Aigues-Mortes 
about thirty herds 
of the savage 
animals, compris- 
ing some six to 
eight thousand 
head. The race 
was formerly the 
same all over the 
country — the old 
Camargue breed, 
all black in colour 
and with horns 
planted practically 
vertically. They 
were the descend- 
ants of the great 
cattle which lived 
in Provence in prehistoric times. From Fos 
to Montpellier, from Saintes-Maries to Car- 
pentras, they were led in the same way, 
always on horseback, 

About 1875 Spanish methods of cattle- 
raising came into vogue, as well as the 
Spanish style of bull-fighting, and after that 
the breeders began to cross the pure 
Camargue breed with Spanish stock, which 
were heavier and more easily tired than the 
Camargue bull, with his stag-like legs, and 
therefore more useful for the new style of 
bull-fighting that had been introduced into 
Provence. At the present day there does 
not exist a single bull of pure breed. At the 
same time, threshing machines having made 
their appearance, the numerous herds of 
horses which had been kept for this purpose 
no longer had any raison d’étre, and so 
breeders began to cross their mares with 
Government stallions in order to sell the pro- 
duce to the military authorities. The cross- 
breeds are much less suitable in shape and 
by instinct for the hunting or driving of the 
cattle than were the pure Camargue breed, 
but nevertheless the cowboys have become 
accustomed to them, and so the pure breed 
of horses, as of cattle, has quite disappeared. 
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Some fifteen years ago the Marquess de 
Baroncelli- Javon, the leader of the cowboys, 
—who, besides being an intrepid Horseman, 
is a poet of no mean_order—decided to collect 
all the excellent Camargue elements still 


A typical cowboy. 


existing here and there and to create out of 
them'a herd type. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably, and has produced a type of bull 
which is now famous. Some of the breeds 
of cattle and horses alike are celebrated, and 
specific families can be traced back for a 
hundred years or more. There is, for in- 
stance, the famous family of bulls of 
Queilaren, known for over a century, and 
among the horses the family of ‘‘ Fouquet,” 
all descendants of a mare of the name of 
“Fcuco.” Many an animal has received 
funere! honours rivalling those of a great 
humah warrior, and one horse, ‘‘ Le Rouge 
de Virgil ’ (Virgil was the name of a horse- 
breeder at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century) was buried standing, saddled and 
bridled, and with a trident beside him. 

The gardians, or cowboys, in their huts out 
in the wilds, live lives even rougher, perhaps, 
than those of the Wild West of America. 
They are to-day divided into two groups, 
the ‘‘ Fighting Cowboys ” of Provence, and 
those of Languedoc. There are dynasties 
of cowboys as there are of their beasts, and 
the most celebrated were the Barralié (‘‘ He 
who drinks at the cask ”’), the last representa- 
tive of which, Paquet, died a few years ago. 
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Their daughters are often very beautiful 
women of pronounced Roman type, as are 
the men. They are almost always known 
by names which bear a curious analogy with 
the names of Red Indians. Some of the 
names of men still living are Péu-Se (‘‘ Dry 
Hair"), Caro-d’Or (‘‘ Shining Face ”’), Mas- 
caro (‘‘ Brown Face’’), the ‘ Fox,’ the 
“ Turkey,” “ Littl Eagle,” ‘‘ Old Partridge,” 
the ‘‘ Anchovy,” the ‘‘ Owl,” “‘ Little Cock,” 
the ‘‘ Magpie,” the ‘‘ Eel,”’ etc. 

Not the least dangerous of their tasks is 
the abrivado, as it is called—the bringing of 
the bulls by night into towns where the 
branding or fighting is to take place. The 
angry bulls charge everything that comes 
in their way, and the delight of the populace, 
when they can witness the arrivals, is to put 
obstacles in the way of the creatures and 
generally excite them. Very often the lives 
of the cowboys depend on the agility and 
swiftness of their horses. Some four hundred 
or so bull-fights take place every year in the 
country between Nimes, Montpellier, and 
Alais. 

These abrivados. are a cause of unending 
excitement among the populace, who love 
the life and animation caused by the arrival 
of the animals and the picturesque cowboys, 
who, wearing their huge hats at the back of 
their swarthy heads, and with swaggering 
gait, are popular idols. The cowboys 
and the country have not in- 
frequently formed the subjects of pictures, 
the most successful delineator of this 
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interesting country and its people being a 
Russian named Ivan Pranishnikoff, who lived. 
in the Camargue for a number of years and 
exhibited many landscapes and pictures of 
cowboys and ‘bulls at the Paris Salons. 

The Camargue and the neighbouring plain 
of Crau are the land of the mistral and 
mirage. The mistral is the violently playful 
hurricane which is apt to descend without 
warning, and almost from a clear sky, any- 
where round the Mediterranean. In Corsica 
it is called the /ibeccio, while in North Africa 
it is given even more evil-sounding names. 
You meet it everywhere on the Riviera and 
in Provence, and it pounces on you some- 
times with a shriek and a cloud of dust 
which for a moment or two makes you wish 
you hadn’t been born. It is in the regions 
of the Camargue and the Crau, however, that 
it attains its wickedest paroxysms. I was 
inclined to think Dumas exaggerated when 
he described it as ‘‘ carrying before it the 
very stones and clouds of earth, and scatter- 
ing abroad entire herds of sheep,” until I 
made its acquaintance, and saw a town 
square suddenly converted into a seething 
whirlpool of sand and paper and stones, 
hats, café chairs, and anything that was not 
rooted in the ground—after which, with a 
perfectly devilish laugh, it subsided, and 
apparently went elsewhere. The suaver 
mirage, too, often visits these regions, the 
atmosphere and the dazzling sand being 
peculiarly suited to this phenomenon of 
desert regions, 


Daacing the “farandole” in the square behind the church. 
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Two “brethren of the itching foot,” Mr. Cunningham and his friend set out on horseback 

from San Jose, Costa Rica, to accomplish a journey that old-timers familiar with the country 

assured them was impossible—a trip overland through the Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 

Salvador, and Guatemala. They came through successfully, after all sorts of mishaps and 

odd experiences which are here set forth in a most humorous and interesting fashion. 

Mr, Cunningham’s narrative will make many of our readers sigh for an opportunity to visit 
these picturesque and little-known countries. Photographs by Norman Hartman. 


I. 


HE usual things which anyone can Remembering vividly the import-duty of 


do, the commonplace life that any 

man can lead—these were the things 

my friend Hartman and I wished to 
escape. 

Finally, we decided to have a look at 
Central America. We chose this particular 
Tegion because we felt that it was still, in a 
sense, one of the Far Places. 

During the month we waited for the 
steamer we sclected our equipment, and 
by the time sailing- 
day came round 
we had gathered 
unto ourselves an 
outfit that promised 
the maximum of 
comfort with the 
minimum of 
weight. 

Just thirty days 
after leaving San 
Francisco we an- 
chored off Punta- 
renas, Costa Rica. 
Here Norman and 
1, with our baggage 
piled picturesquely 
about us, were 
Towed ashore in a 
crazy dugout and 
landed before the 
Customs House. 


five dollars per kilogram on leather goods 
brought into Mexico, we expected to leave 
a large portion of our worldly wealth in the 
hands of El Aduana, for we had two Texas 
stock-saddles in our bags. Also, we had 
come prepared to smoke, and there were 
fifty-odd sacks of the finest Durham in our 
suit-case. But duty upon the entire lot— 
blandly passed as “ personal baggage '’— 
cost us just one colon and thirty-four centavos. 


The two travellers saying good-bye to the American Consul at San Juan 


de Costa Rica. 
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Since the exchange was two colones and 
eighty-five centavos to one American dollar, 
it can readily be seen that the charge was 
not excessive. 

With our luggage following us in an 
ox-cart, we threaded the dusty streets to 
our hotel, a rambling, two-storeyed frame- 
building, and were shown to a room on 
the ground floor. The planking swayed 
perilously beneath our feet as we moved 
cautiously about inspecting the furnishings 
—no very lengthy proceeding, for there 
were just two narrow beds, a ewer and tin 
basin, and—I must not omit mention of 
this—a mirror! True, it was dilapidated 
and more than a little ancient, and twisted 
our reflections malignantly, but it was 
undoubtedly a mirror. The usual cheap 
lithograph of the Virgin hung above the 
door, flanked by an equally high-lustred 
reproduction of fruits and flowers. 

Comida, so a printed sign in the patio 
informed us,: might be had in the comedor, 
or dining-room, between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


We found the meal not at all bad, from 
watery soup to excellent café negro. After 


dinner we drifted through the twilight with 
the rest of the population to the Esplanade 
and the bath-houses, where the élite sit at 
little tables in the evening sipping Himonadas 
or coco-nut milk, and discussing cheir neigh- 
bours’ sins in true aristocratic fashion. 

Puntarenas, a rambling town of one- 
storeyed buildings, boasts of some five thou- 
sand inhabitants, a municipal waterworks 
and electric-light plant, and the worst 
climate in Costa Rica. The electric plant 
furnishes power only after nightfall (in the 
daytime the workmen are busy repairing 
the ravages of the ants among the wooden 
poles that carry the line), but the climate is 
always present. 

We stood at our window at to p.m. and 
watched our steamer stand out for Panama. 
Our last connection with the States was gone, 
and we stood on the threshold of the iournev 
to Guatemala. So we bade a silent farewell 
to civilization and then, after ejecting a 
visiting-party of two-inch cockroac:.es from 
our beds, fell asleep, eager tor the morrow. 

Bathed, shaved, and in full consciousness 
of onr dazzling cleanliness, we adjournec to 
the dining-room at 7.30, and here, at a table 
overlooking the Gulf of Nicoya, and fanned 
by the on-shore breeze, we had café vy leche— 
a huge cup half-tilled with the pure, black, 
fragrant essence of the Berry of Delight, 
with an equal quantity of hot milk. With 
coffee and unsalted, close-grained wheaten 
bread the Central American breaks his fast, 
for almuerzo, or breakfast, is not served 
until noon. Only at desavuno—the first 
meal—is milk served with coffee ; at break- 
fast and dinner one drinks café negro. 
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When one has recently quitted the chaos 
and filth of the Mexico of to-day, experiencing 
the hatred and distrust shown to white men 
on every hand in that unfortunate country, 
the cordiality and hospitality of the Costa- 
ricense is aS great a surprise as the cheerful 
nature of the peons and the generally 
superior conditions of the towns. 

In Costa Rica the term “ gringo ’— 
universally and loosely applied to all white 
men by the Aexicano—gives way to the 
word “ macho,” or “‘ he-mule.”” This name 
is plastered upon us because—in the words 
of a native—'‘they come trampling over 
everything, waiking either on the sidewalks 
or in the street; giving no heed to anything 
but the thing they want at that particular 
moment.” After turning the speech care- 
fully over in my mind, it seemed to me that 
this native had laid his finger upon a truly 
Anglo-Saxon characteristic, the quality 
which has led men of.this breed to dominate 
most-of the globe. 

The Costaricense is a natural imitator 
and craftsman—the ‘‘ Japanese of- Central 
America,’”’ he is sometimes termed—and it 
is said that a native carpenter, given timber 
and a furniture catalogue, can not only 
produce any article pictured, but improve 
upon his guide. Their hand-hewn dugouts 
are the largest in Central America.. Some 
are of the true canoe type, while others, 
twenty to forty feet long and of six and 
eight-foot beam, are square-sterned and 
modelled along launch lines, and so sturdy 
that fifty horse-power engines are often 
mounted in them. 

The police—dusky little men in khaki— 
early attracted our attention, for the cere~ 
mony of guard-mounting was a matter of 
military pomp and_ splendour. Drums 
pounded and bugles blared as they marched 
through the streets, and to this clamour 
were added the shouts of the small boys 
following the procession and the yelps of 
the excited curs of the city. ° 

We were introduced to Don Arturo Araya, 
Second Commandant of the Puntarenas 
Brigade, who turned out the force for us in 
dress-uniform, sitting himself in the fore- 
ground with his tenzentes while we photo- 
graphed the group. 

The waiter at the hotel fascinated us as 
we watched him, for the Central American 
comida, or meal, is a matter of many courses. 
Soup, fish, braised beef, browned potatoes, 
diced turnips con chilli sauce, rice, black 
beans, cake-pudding with syrup, café negro 
—course followed hard upon course, and 
this mozo waited upon twelve tables seating 
forty persons! Where a waiter in the 
States would have complained to his union 
and gone out on strike, this hombre merely 
hurried, for fear of losing his job! 
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We rose at five on our second morning in 
Puntarenas, for the daily train to San José 
is an old hand at tropical travelling, and 
leaves at six-thirty. I paid our bill for two 
days—twenty-two colones thirty centavos— 
remarking that in 
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venling bananas, oranges, the fruit of the 
prickly-pear cacti, cheese sandwiches, and 
tortillas rolled into cylinders and filled with 
chopped meat, cheese, and chilli-sauce, while 
old women bearing little pots and cups went 


Costa Rica the 
high cost of living 
has not yet be- 
come a serious 
problem. 

At the station 
we found a miscel- 
laneous throng— 
barefooted peons 
with machetes 
hanging to their 
belts, bearing 
woven - grass 
alforias,-or saddle- 
bags, across their 
shoulders filled 
with food for the 
journey— bananas, 
melons, coco-nuts, 
tortillas, Whole 
families came trot- 
ting in thus bur- A 
dened, or perhaps followed by a_ per- 
spiting moso bearing the entire Lares and 
Penates of the establishment upon his weary 
back. 

We shoved and elbowed our way through 
the chattering crowd and purchased tiquetes 
for the eighty-mile ride to the capital. All 
passengers were eyed curiously by a police- 
man and the train-guard. The fonner was 
a city policeman, such as we had photo- 
graphed the dav before; while the latter, 
a slim, moustached dandy, wore no uniform, 
but was clad in snowy, broad-brimmed 

nama, white shirt and trousers, leather 
leggings, and spurs ! 

Our train was of the narrow-gauge per- 
suasion, drawn by a tiny, wood-burning 
locomotive. In the yards, however, we saw 
the official equipage---an Overland auto- 
mobile-locomotive, resplendent in red paint 
and nickel trimmings. The coaches were 
well-kept affairs, built on the American 
plan with a door at cach end, and very 
comfortably furnished with wicker seats. 

For a mile or more of our journey we ran 
with the Gulf on our right hand and the 
Rio Barranca, a broad, slow-moving stream 
‘with the green wall of the jungle ccming 
down to the water’s edge, on our left. 
Farther out from Puntarenas were planta- 
tions of coco-palms and bananas, with an 
ox-cart road connecting them, and _ horses 
and mules grazing placidly in the flat 
pastures along the track. 

At every station, and they were legion, 
we were besieged by a small army of children 

Vol. xlvii. -21. 


The first roadside camp. 


up and down the cars offering ‘ Café, café,” 
in funereal wails. 

Twisting and turning almost back upon 
itself at times, but always climbing, the 
track skirted the flanks of the mountains 
and afforded splendid vistas across deep, 
wooded gorges and broad valleys where one 
caught sight of a woodcutter’s hut nestling 
in a tiny, green clearing, or clinging des- 
perately to an out-thrust shoulder on a sheer 
slope. 

After the midday heat of the sea-coast 
the cool breeze of the highlands was most 
pleasant. But it had its drawbacks, for it 
carried through the open windows showers 
of glowing embers from the locomotive. 
Observing a passenger in the seat ahead to 
vise up and commence a fevered oration 
(with gestures) in staccato Spanish, I was 
interested, if not amused, at seeing his 
sympathetic seat-mate extinguish a merry 
blaze in the orator’s shirt. Norman escaped 
without casualty. while I got off with only 
an inch-wide hole burned in my trouser-leg. 

Shortly before noon we pulled into the 
Estacion de Ferrocarril of San José and 
stepped off the train into a mob of shouting 
baggage-men, train-guards. cocheros,and boot- 
blacks. Costa Rica is infested with these 
last—boys with little boxes, for ever wailing, 
“ Limpio, limpio!”” 

Travellers wedded to their fleshpots need 
fear no hardships in San José. The capital, 
a town ot nearly fifty thousand people, set 
upon a tableland among the mountains a 
mile above sea-level, has two excellent hotels 
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operated on the “ American plan,” where 
for ten or twelve colones a day one may get 
room and bath and very good meals. The 
city enjoys a cool atmosphere almcst the 
whole year round, even during the summer 
or dry season, which is from mid-December 
to April. The rainy season usually com- 
mences in April and lasts until November, 
the heaviest rainfall being in September and 
October. However, even during these 
months the mornings are beautifully clear, 
only the afternoons being stormy. 

San José has a municipal waterworks 
and two privately-owned, competing electric 
plants, is electrically lighted, and very well 
policed. Indeed, if there is anything in which 
the police have not a finger I failed to dis- 
cover it; they regulate the shopkeepers and 
bootblacks, fix the coach-fares, direct the 
traffic, and supervise the street-cleaners. 

Up and down the narrow, cobbled strects 
go brilliantly-painted ox-carts drawn by 
placid-eyed steers and led by barefooted, 
sombreroed mozos, who guide the animals 
by resting the point of the goad lightly upon 
the yoke. Mule-carts are as common as the 
ox-wains and as bright of colouring, but 
where the ox-driver’s machete bangs to the 
yoke of his beasts, the mud/atero’s weapon 
is suspended from a broad belt of many 
buckles about his waist. 

Cabs, carriages, ox and mule carts, and 
motor-cars are all equipped with automobile 
horns with which to herald their approach. 
In addition to these methods of locomotion, 
there are also street-cars, connecting the 
capital with the suburban pueblos of Mata 
Redonda, San Francisco, La Sabana, San 
Pedro, and Guadalupe. But no one takes 
the street-cars seriously ! 

I observed a dark-complexioned cochero, 
who had stopped his coche on the car-track 
to chat with a friend on the side-walk. 
Approached the street-car, the motorman 
frantically clanging his gong. Se>.or Cochero 
seemed not to hear. Closer came the car, 
and still cabby chided his friend for some 
recent affaire d'amour, shaking at him a 
waggish forefinger. I held my _ breath, 
awaiting the impact of street-car upon 
coche, but with a dolorous squealing of 
brakes the car drew up and stopped, and 
the motorman settled himself patiently. 

The cochero continued his conversation 
with a rapt unconsciousness of anything 
outside his own immediate occupation, and 
still the street-car waited. At last he was 
done. With a cheerful adios to his amigo 
on the side-walk he lighted a cigarro, whipped 
up his lean nags, and departed—without 
deigning so much as a backward glance at 
the electric car. Then traffic was once more 
resumed upon the Electric Railway of San 
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From the window of our room at the 
Hétel Gran Frangaise we commanded a 
magnificent vista of the Cordilleras, the 
steep slopes of which surround the capital. 
One got a bird's-eye view of a long, gradual 
incline, chequered “with woodland and plains 
in varying shades of green, with here and 
there a patch of sombre brown to mark the 
natural colour of the earth. Jagged peaks 
thrust up against the horizon, their crests 
blanketed with great masses of snowy cirrus- 
cloud, fleecy-edged and turned to shell-pink 
and mauve and yellow gold with the setting 
of the sun. Irazu, the volcano, is always 
active, and when the clouds drift away an¢ 
expose the crater, an immense pillar of 
smoke rises heavenward, snow-white against 
a sky as blue as that of Italy. 

We rose betimcs next morning, leaping 
from the shell of blankets, quilts, and spare 
clothing with which we had encased our- 
selves, turtle-wise, against the keen night 
air of the plateau. Our destination was the 
horse-market, and in the tropics all business 
is done in the early morning hours, 

After café we decided that my halting 
Spanish might not prove sullicient for 
bargaining, since in native cyes, every 
American is a fourtsta and every fourista at 
least a millionaire. So we engagcd “* Willy,” 
a Jamaican boy, to accompany .us. Well 
for us that we did ! : 

The horse-market— Feria de Ganado—is a 
field of perhaps ten acres, lying on the 
outskirts of the city, and containing a large 
stone-floored, open-sided shed for use in the 
rainy season. On Saturday mornings. every 
farmer and horse-dealer in the country with 
a nag able to navigate repairs to this place 
to commit—in intent, at least—robbery 
without arms. 

We priced horse after norse, and the 
owners—after one glance at our white 
collars, riding breeches, and puttees (all 
unmistakable signs of opulence) —flicked the 
ashes from their cigarros with careless mien 
and casually murmured sums that resembled 
a shrewd guess at the cost of the Great War. 
Willy informed us that all the dealers claimed 
horses and mules were muy caro— very dear. 
We regarded this as unnecessary enlighten- 
ment, for it required no knowledge whatever 
of the language to deduce this much! 

The most ordinary cayuses—nags that the 
punchers of my native Texas would have 
scorned to “throw a leg over ’’—were 
priced (to us) at four and five hundred 
colones. But we had set our limit-—not over 
four hundred and fifty colones for three 
horses. So we yawned in our best imitation 
of extreme ennui when the dealers—som- 
breroed, moustached — fellows in khaki 
trousers and leather leggings, with huge spurs 
strapped to broad, bare feet, who sat their 
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exorbitant prices. 


At the horse-market. “The dealers loped decrepit steeds up.to us and demanded 
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little mounts like Cossacks or Texas broncho- 
busters—loped decrepit steeds up to us and 
demanded exorbitant prices, interlarding 
their demands with fulsome praise of the 
animal in question. 

After an hour or so of sauntering through 
the crowd, threading our way through the 
groups of Costaricenses gathered about every 
nag, a horse-dealer dashed down upon us, 
wheeled at my shoulder, and stopped in 
mid-gallop with an invitation that I should 
mount. 

She was a nervous little bay mare, but 
clean-limbed and just turning seven years, 
so I swung into the saddle. Like most of 
the caballos of Central America, she was a 
“spur-horse,”” requiring the touch of a 
rowel in her flanks to control her—and I had 
no spurs. In the middle of the yard she 
began to prance and fight for her head, 
tearing up on her hind-legs to the great 
delight of the onlookers, who would dearly 
have loved to see a proud macho upon his 
back in the dust. 

But my education, fortunately, had been 
gained in riding the most ‘“ ornery ” horse 
in the world—-the half-wild mustang or 
broncho of the South-West—and the little 
mare had. nothing new in her repertoire. I 
quieted her, and when we drew rein before 
the horse-dealer I found myself a member 

> in good standing of the Lodge of Horsemen. 

So he asked only two hundred colones for 
the mare, swearing that she had been raised 
as a pet of the family, shivered at a harsh 
word, whinnied at the back door on Satur- 
days for her bath, and could probably be 
taught to wait at table. But when I started 
to turn away the price dropped magically 
to a hundred and eighty. Finally, Willy 
asked what I would offer for her, and I replied 
at a venture, ‘‘one hundred and fifty.” 
There ensued a spirited dialogue, and finally 
the dealer agreed to accept a hundred and 
fifty-five, protesting that I was robbing his 
wife and numerous hungry offspring. So I 
acquired the little bay mare. 

Next we needed a mount for Hartman, 
one larger than mine, since he is much 
heavier than me. After we had inspected 
every animal in the place, including a Morgan- 
Peruvian stallion priced at four thousand 
colones, and a Peruvian mare which was 
being given away (her owner said con- 
fidentially) for fifteen hundred colones, we 
spent an hour in bargaining for a big grey— 
which cost us in the end two hundred and 
forty colones, as against the five hundred 
originally demanded. 

‘Then came the search for a pack-animal. 
We wanted to get this beast cheaply enough 
to keep the cost of the three animals within 
the limit we had set, so we looked over all 
the older horses. Many seemed suitable, 
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until the small boy and saddle blanket with 
which most of them were surmounted had 
been removed—at our request. Then would 
appear a string of saddle-galls extending the 
entire length of the spine. 

“‘Mosquito-bites,”” or ‘sun-burn,” . the 
artless dealer would explain airily, when we 
had drawn his shocked gaze to these 
blemishes, and we wandered on. At last we 
secured an ancient white caballo for just half 
the one hundred and fifty colones we were 
first asked. 

Then, with a self-important small boy 
astride “ Blanco ’’ and leading the other—as 
yet unnamed—beasties, we turned to leave 
the market. But the gate-keeper stopped us, 
with many gesticulations and much burning 
language. Like the villain in the melodrama, 
he was demanding “‘ the papers! ’’ At last 
we discovered that he desired to see the 
bills of sale for the three horses, so we 
dispatched Willy in search thereof. 

Willy reappeared a little later with the 
venders of the saddle-stock and the report 
that the young man who had sold us 
Blanco had disappeared. So we went 
before the revenue officer in the office of 
the market and executed bills of sale. 

The vender is supposed to pay the tax on 
these bills, amounting to twenty-five centavos 
apiece, and José Montra, who had sold us 
the grey, produced the fee without argument. 
But Pedro Campos, responsible for my owner- 
ship of the bay mare, was made of sterner 
stuff. Perhaps he had been longer at the 
game, quien sabe? He proved obdurate, 
despite Willy’s eloquent appeals, and refused 
point-blank to pay the tax. 

Much to Willy’s disappointment, for he 
was greatly enjoying the argument, I ex- 
tricated myself from this cul-de-sac by 
laying down a bill of twenty-five centavo 
denomination, and Campos departed, pur- 
sued into the hazy distance by Willy's 
choicest epithets. 

While I failed to comprehend all that “ our 
faithful mentor, guide, and friend ’’ delivered 
to Campos’s address, many of the words not 
being included in the ordinary Spanish 
dictionary, I heard Willy accuse the dealer of 
horse-theft, burglary blackmail, usury, wife- 
beating, and robb ng his blind grandmother, 
so 1 considered the twenty-five centavos well 
invested, and treasured up the words for 
future reference. 

To preserve a record of Blanco, the 
revenue officer drew up a weird document 
whe by I discovered that I, having attained 
my majority by the accident of birth within 
the United States, and subsequent pre- 
meditated travel in the great and sovereign 
republic of Costa Rica, had, in the absence 
of the animal’s legitimate and lawful owner, 
sold said white horse, of age and disposition 
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unknown, to my- 
self for the sum 
of seventy-five 
colones. 
Regretting 
deeply that such 
had not actually 
been the case, so 
that I might have 
made myself re- 
duce the price to 
me, but considering 
the document 
cheap at the price 
demanded, I pro- 
duced the neces- 
sary twenty - five 
centavos, and we 
left. the market 
with our purchases, 
to install them in 
a livery stable 
known to Willy. 
When I remember the official ‘‘ red-tape ” 
of the countries we visited, I am reminded 
of a verse of Berton Braley’s, read with deep 
appreciation since my return, which is 
pregnant with meaning to the traveller who 


has wandered lately in “ foreign parts '’ :— 


‘Do you figure for a moment the trouble 
and the fret 
Which a traveller to-day must undergo, 
All the passports and the papers and the 
visés you must get, 
All the bureaucratic satraps and officials 
to be met, 
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And the bothers and delays that you 


must know ?” 


We needed the visas of the Nicaraguan and 
Honduranian Consuls-General, loca _pass- 
ports permitting us to cross the Costa Rican- 


A relic of the past—an old English water-wheel in the jungle. It bore 
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the date 1803. 


Nicaraguan border, and permits to carry 
firearms. These might easily have occupied - 
us for several days, but with the courteous 
assistance of Mr. Benjamin Chase, the 
American Consul, we secured them in short 
order, and I found myself for the first time 
in my life with official sanction for my habit 
of carrying a revolver, although my white- 
handled six-shooter bore rather evident 
marks of usage. © 
The suit-case containing our civilized garb 
we shipped to Guatemala City in the after- 
noon of our third day in the capital. Then, 
with our outfit piled about us in the hotel- 
room, we started packing clothing, cooking 
utensils, food, Kodak films, and the smaller 
articles of equipment into two canvas 
dunnage-bags of approximately equal weight. 
We whistled as we worked, for the morrew 
would see us headed 
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out on the Long 
Trail. Neither of 
us knew what lay 
around the first 
turn in the road— 
and that, my 
brethren of the 
itching foot, is the 
Wine of High Ad- 
venture. ‘‘ Guate- 
mala or Bust!” 
was our watchword 
as we tied the 
mouths of the 
filled bags and at 
10 p.m. crawled 
into bed. 

We rolled out of 
our blankets at 
7.30 —the wonder 
is that we slept so 
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late—and went to the dining-room for café. 
Mindful that it was like to be a long day, we 
shocked the table-mozo by demanding ham 
and eggs in addition to the usual pan dulce. 

Our saddles had been equipped with the 
cruppers universally used in Central America, 
so upon arrival at the Caballeria \oderna we 
had but to saddle up, cinch the aparejo upon 
Blanco’s_ unwilling spine, and place the 
dunnage-bags upon it. When a diamond- 
hitch had been thrown over all we clattered 
out of the stable and down the cobbled 
street. Our progress was marked by the 
procession of admiring small boys which 
preceded, surrounded, and followed us, but 
despite this impediment, we reached the 
Consulate and bade farewell to Mr. Chase. 

Once in the outskirts of the city, our 
troubles commenced. My mare, backed by 
Blanco, refused to consider seriously an 
exile from her native heath; the former, 
indeed, was possessed by seventy-seven 
devils of perversity, and before I had con- 
vinced her of the error of her ways 1 began 
to wonder if we had not been too economical 
in the matter of quirts. I could not believe 
that mine would last the journey. 2 

Here it was that the saddle-animals 
received their names. The mare displayed 
all the characteristics of the ‘ fool-horse,”’ 
so almost unconsciously I began to address 
her as “ Edna.’’) Norman's mount, though 
not as perverse as Edna and Blanco, also 
betraved habits and tendencies that wore 
his rider’s temper thin, and when Norman 
began to apostrophize him as “ Victor,”’ I 
could only surmise that the brute reminded 
him of someone he had known, but had 
failed to love ! 

So we followed the road out of the capital, 
with Blanco attached to Norman’s saddle- 
horn by the lead-rope, while I followed with 
the quirt. Only in this fashion would 
Blanco permit himself—albeit with many 
bubbling, camel-like groans—to be dragged 
a-spraddle over the surface of Costa Rica. 
It would really have effected a great saving in 
time and temper had we equipped him with 
wheels, for rollers would have lessened the 
friction between his hoofs and the road. 

At noon we came to a fork in the road, a 
noble fork of three tines, and since trails 
down there lead always in the most unlikely 
directions, we paused for language. Blanco 
took advantage of the halt to rub his pack 
askew against a tree—the first sign of volun- 
tary activity of the day. A passing peon 
set us upon the trail to Esparta, so, plucking 
Blanco from a prickly hedge, we thanked our 
informant and rode on. 

In the early afternoon Blanco began to 
walk with fore-feet crossed and belly almost 
dragging the ground, displaying a great and 
yburning desire to sit in the shade beside the 
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toad and meditate upon the beauties of 
Nature. So, concluding that half a pack 
was better than a moribund pack-horse, we 
halted at a deserted shed and overhauled the 
dunnage-bags. A homesick Swede wandered 
by as we were lightening ship, and upon him 
we bestowed such articles as Blanco refused 
to carry. 

Our way led here through the thickly- 
settled coffee-country. Little cabafias were 
everywhere, and troops of half-clad children 
played among the pigs, chickens, and dogs 
in the road. In the fields of the coffee-fincas 
were women and children stripping the 
bushes of their burden of red, holly-like 
berries. All smiled, touched their head-dress, 
and wished us buenas tarde as we passed, a 
courtesy we were to find universal in this 
country. Natives of high and low degree 
greeted us as we met them. 

At the tiny pueblo of San Antonio we met 
a very courteous gentleman, who sent his 
small son to water our animals while he 
took us into his casa. We followed him into 
his book-lined ‘' den,” overlooking a splendid 
apiary, and here we were served with genuine 
English tea, with hot biscuit and honey fresh 
from the hives in the yard. ; 

Like most of the educated class of Costa 
Rica, our new acquaintance spoke excellent 
English, and told us that he read English and 
American fiction almost exclusively, to keep 
fresh his knowledge of the language. We 
spoke of the cheerful disposition of the 
peons, and he attributed their universal 
content to the fact that almost every man 
is a landholder. With the wages paid to 
the labourers by the large landowners, added 
to the products of their little patches of 
coffee, plantains, sugar-cane, and bananas, 
the peons have little fear of the wolf at their 
door. 

Sunset came as we rode out of San Antonio 
—a riot of brazen clouds lined with silver 
and old rose and lavender, fading to an 
opalescent haze upon the mountains. We 
jogged on in silence with a new moon high 
above our heads. The horses attempted to 
turn in at every cabana we approached, and 
since there was a hut of some sort every 
fifty yards or so, our progress was necessarily 
snail-like. ‘ 

We pitched camp in the darkness beside 
the road, near two houses. We could find 
no firewood, but the man at the nearest casa 
not only supplied us with wood and fresh 
water without charge, but he and his seora 
brought out a plateful of coals and insisted 
upon building our fire for us. 

Never—except upon similar occasions— 
has the odour of sizzling bacon and_ boiling 
coffee seemed so fragrant! Our noon-meal 
had consisted of a banana and a roll nibbled 
in the saddle as we left San José, and we had 
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the appetites of outdoor men. When we 
had eaten to repletion we stretched out upon 
the blankets, with the coffee-pot simmering 
in the ashes, and, with cigarettes aglow, 
stared into the flames. 

Who can analyse the potent magic of the 
camp-fire ? Few of the men who have felt 
its witchery can ever forget it entirely ; 
long afterward, though years separate them 
from the golden hours spent about its friendly 
flame, there come moments when the cheerful 
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crackle of fires long dead is heard once more, 
wakening vague but poignant longings in 
their hearts. 

Silently, so that we hardly heard their 
footsteps in the soft dust of the road, there 
drifted into the firelight half-a-dozen youths, 
who wished us buenas tarde, then sat down 
around the fire and stared with politely- 
concealed curiosity at our equipment 

After an interval of silence, one turned to 
Norman, and in precise, bookish English, 
inquired, ““ Do you speak English ? " 

I sputtered, while Norman, of the weather- 
beaten visage, replied gravely, ‘‘ At times, 
but more usually ‘ United States.’ ”’ 

The young fellow had picked up quite a 
vocabulary from an old grammar, with the 
assistance of the American planter who 
employed him. Now he desired to visit the 
United States, where he could “ talk the 
English always.”’ He was intensely curious 
about the price of our equipment, asking the 
cost of each article, then translating to his 
companions, : 

They stayed with us until eleven; then, 
after carefully examining their rusty revol- 
vers—without which no young Costaricense 
is fully dressed—they said good night and 
tamed their faces homeward. 

Our sleep was broken several times by 
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dogs and pigs nosing curiously about the 
camp, as well as by the horses, which had 
been staked too near the bed. They seemed 
to labour under the impression that a 
particularly desirable patch of grass was 
hidden beneath our blankets and endeavoured 
to root us out to find it. Despite the 
necessity of rising to chase the dogs and the 
pigs and re-stake the horses, we slept the 
sleep of the utterly weary. 

Breakfast occupied but a few moments, 
and at eight 
o'clock we were 
again heading 
north, with Blanco 
following, as on 
the preceding day, 
under persuasion 
of lead-rope and 
quirt Just be- 
yond the site of 
our camp we 
came to a _ net- 
work of trails, 
and halted at a 
cabaia to ask our 
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way. The man of the house—a one-legged 
peon—was not content to give us verbal 
directions, but saddled up and rode with us 
for a mile, until we were on the straight 
road. 

The cotfee-fincas and patches of bananas 
and pineapples were soon left behind, and we 
rode through a pleasant rolling country, well 
wooded and dotted with fat cattle and horses. 
Houses were not so close together in this 
region, but we passed many horsemen, and 
women and girls with earthen water-jars 
upon their heads, bearing water homeward 
from the nearest stream. Occasionally there 
approached a group of shouting boys driving 
a squealing piglet by ropes attached to his 
h nd-leg 

Bamboo bars replaced hinged gates in this 
section, and the walls of the smaller huts 
were also of bamboo. We passed many 
huge clumps of this graceful grass, creaking 
dolorously in the breeze. The sun was 
pleasantly warm upon our backs, but the 
high wind of the plateau set our sombreros 
tugging at the chin-straps. i 

We halted at noon beside a_ brawling 
mountain-brook and ate our breakfast of 
bacon ahd flapjacks, while the horses de- 
voured a huge ration of maize secured from 
a near-by casa. 

We were deeply grateful that afternoon 
for the twin lines of barbed wire bounding 
the track across the tableland, for Blanco 
attempted to turn aside at every footpath— 
he had now consented to t avel without the 
direction of the lead-rope—and it required 
-one of us riding ahead the other following 
with menacing quirt, to belabour him into a 
proper sense of his responsibilities. 

In the early afternoon we began to descend 
a steep, boulder strewn path winding down 
into the valley of the Rio Grande. An 
excellent stone bridge spanned the river at 
the bottom of the gorge, from which the trail 
zigzageed up the mountains beyond. With 
numerous halts to permit the weary animals 
to breathe, we ascended the slopes and came, 
shortly before sunset, into the thickly- 
settled coffee-lands once more. 

Blanco waited his chance, and when we 
had taken our eves off him for an instant 
he darted suddenly aside and beneath the 
lean-to roof of a palm-thatched cabana. 
Here, hanging from roof and walls, were 
saddles, bridles, ox-vokes, sugar-kettles, and 
all the odds and ends of the establishment. 
Blanco's burden caught upon saddles and 
tubs and brought them crashing down about 
him, At the ensuing clatter and banging 
two peons, who had been seated in the 
window of the hut, with feet dangling out- 
side, in the direct line of Blanco’s progres: 
fell backward into the house with loud yells 
But far be it from me to dissect 
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their emotions. 
occupied. 

1 clapped spurs to Edna and sent her— 
with a surprised, reproachful grunt—in a 
wild leap after Blanco. That noble animal, 
a sugar-kettle set turban-wise upon his 
hoary head, was placidly chewing a straw 
saddle-pad which hung from the house-wall, 
serencly unconscious—to judge from his 
abstracted expression—of the maledictions 
of the inhabitants of the cabana. 

Edna was righteously indignant at having 
to end a long, hard day by galloping after 
her trail-mate, so while 1 appealed to his 
finer sensibilities with a quirt, she nipped 
Blanco’s hindquarters savagely. | Then, 
leaving that lean-to Icoking as if a healthy 
cyclone had swept it, we headed once more 
for Atenas. 

We rode into the long main-street of the 
town through the twilight, past rows of 
one-storeyed, white-washed adobe buildings, 
and came at last to the plaza hard by the old 
church, We had decided that, in the 
interests of speed and the preservation of 
our naturally sweet dispositions, we would 
jettison Blanco and such articles as we 
could not carry with us in a/forjas, or saddle- 
bags. 

Horse, cooking utensils, and food were 
dispcsed of to a half-breed storekeeper at a 
sivall profit, and then we went to comida— 
fried eggs, rice, black beans, fried potatces, 
and café negro—at the “ hotel ” of the town. 
After eating we strolled about the streets 
with the storekeeper who had purchased 
Blanco, watching the white-clad young folk 
prencnading in the plaza, and purchased 
four pairs of alforjas. 

We slept on canvas cots at the hotel and— 
much to the dismay of our venerable land- 
lady—insisted on throwing wide open the 
door of our room, which gave upon the 
street. She complained that it was useless 
for her to lock her street-dcor if ours 
remained open, but since our room had no 
other means of ventilation, we stood firm, 
but promised to care for any intruders. 
Save for a few strolling pigs, chickens, and 
dogs, however, we had no visitors. 

Much relieved by the absence of Blanco, 
we left Atenas next morning and commenced 
descending a long, extremely crooked road— 
“El Camino Real,” the Royal Highway,” if 
you please !-- leading down the mountain-side 
toward San Matco and Esparta. 

Tt was pleasant on the trail, with the great 
grey Costa Rican jays and banana-birds 
fluttering across the path ahead of us, and 
the zopilotes hovering almost motionless 
against the blue sky high over the valley or 
descending in stately spirals to the river 
thousands of feet below them. Presently we 
could look down the wooded valley and 
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catch a glimpse of the Gulf of Nicoya glinting 
mirror-like through a rift in the trees, and 
the smoke of Puntarenas in the far distance, 
sixty-odd miles away. 

At noon we came to the hamlet of Des- 
monte, and here we breakfasted with some 
American miners in 
the largest of the 
four houses. A _ re- 
markably tidy woman 
set out the inevitable 
black beans, eggs and 
rice, and fried 
bananas. All were 
well cooked and very 
welcome to men who 
had been as many 
hours in the saddle, 
breathing the keen 
mountain air, as we 
had been. 

After breakfast we 
continued the descent 
of the rock - paved 
Camino Real, down 
the slippery slope of 
which the animals 
stumbled and slid, 
literally inch by inch. 

Above Desmonte 
we turned through 
two ancient brick 
pillars and rode up 
the trail toward the 
Aguacate gold-mine. 
Here, we had been 
informed, was the 
*snakiest ’ region in 
all Costa Rica, and 
we greatly desired 
to see snakes. From © 
the cyanide plant we 
turned and twisted 
on an insane trail almost impossible to 
horses. We were forced to dismount and 
drive the animals before us, and all of us, 
horses and men alike, were soaked with 
perspiration and gasping for breath when 
we reached the summit of the mountain 
and sought shelter from the blazing sun. 

At the Mina we were made welcome by 
manager and auditor, but never a snake 
could we find, although I heard, and re- 
corded, some new superstitions and accounts 
of the reptiles. 

On our way toward Esparta next morning 
we turned aside from the regular trail and 
threaded a narrow jungle path to where, in 
the dense brush beside the stream, an old 
English water-wheel (supposed to have been 
installed by George Stephenson, inventor of 
the locomotive) still hung upon its trunnions. 
I have not been able to prove Stephenson’s 
connection with this wheel, but it bears upon 
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the rim the date, 1803. We paused for 
a while, our thoughts harking back to the 
pioneer white men who had brought this 
great wheel through the thick jungle in 
ox-carts, more than a century before. 

We trotted into San Mateo as the clock 
in the dilapidated old 
church tower struck 
eleven, and rode 
through the single 
street into the open 
country beyond, bak- 
ing beneath a blazing 
sun. An old woman 
beside the road agreed 
to furnish us with 
breakfast—fried pork, 
omelettes, bean soup, 
and café negro—for a 
colone, but when we 
came to pay she raised 
the price to two 
colones. We heaped 
coals of fire upon her 
grey head by bestow- 
ing upon her a dis- 
carded saddle- 
blanket; but if she 
blushed with shame, 
her complexion hid 
the tell-tale flush 
from. us. 

The trail traversed 
the same wooded 
country as in the 
morning. All the 
roads in Costa Rica 
tesemble narrow can- 
yons cut deep into 
the mountain-face by 
the wheels of the 
ox-carts, and floored 
either with loose 
stones or solid rock. Occasionally, at the 
bottom of a valley, we found a stretch of 
red dust, where the only sound to break the 
mid-afternoon hush was the soft pad-pad 
of the horses’ hoofs, the creaking of stirrup 
leathers, and the jingle of spur-chains. 

Some eleven kilometres from Esparta 
Victor fell sick; or rather, he became too 
ill to move rapidly. We shifted mounts, but 
eight kilos from town we were forced to 
let him follow Edna on a lead-rope, while 
Norman walked ahead into the town to 
arrange for lodgings. 

Near Esparta the wooded hills gave way 
to long stretches of level pasture-land, with 
herds of cattle and horses cropping the lush 
green grass as far as the eye could reach. 
From his station beneath a tree a donkey— 
the first I had seen in Costa Rica—trumpeted 
at me as I passed. 

There was ever an atmosphere of quaint- 
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ness about those peaceful little towns of 
Costa Rica. I felt somehow as if I had 
ridden, not through the quiet country-side, 
but back through the pages of history 
itself, to approach them. They were like 
the villages and towns of medieval Spain, 
the Spain of “Gil Blas” and “ Don 
Quixote,” with hardly a trace of modernity 
about the low white houses and_ shops. 
Down the narrow, dusty streets came san- 
dalled farmers on horse or mule back, giving 
greeting, as they passed, to women and 
girls, whose heads were shrouded by the 
Spanish mantilla. It seemed unreal that I 
could address these people with words 
gleaned from a text-book purchased in the 
prosaic States, and understand their replies. 

Such a town was Esparta, with never an 
automobile or even a wagon whose appear- 
ance suggested anything pertaining to the 
last hundred years, but only ox-carts with 
great wooden wheels cut from a single 
section of a huge tree, creaking past on 
ungreased wooden axles in the wake of 
placid-eyed, slow-moving oxen. I have never 
been able to prove the truth of the report 
that the Central American census-taker 
counts the dogs as wcll as the people, so I 
was forced to accept the statement that 
Esparta housed three thousand men, women, 
and children. 

Victor seemed improved, so we left orders 
with the keeper of th> potrero to fecd the 
animals with maize and have them ready 
for our departure at six o’clock the next 
morning. Then we repaired to the principal 
hotel, already thronged with the fiesta-crowds. 

A waggish horse-dealer kept the table in 
an uproar with his sallics as we ate, and 
tried out his half-dozen English phrases with 
an eve cocked at us to note their effect. In 
all but colouring he reminded me so vividly 
of a fat green parrot that I was forced to 
leave my meal prematurely to avoid insulting 
him by open laughter. 

There were bands galore at the fiesta, to 
which we turned our steps after connrda. 
Brass, string, and marimba bands all con- 
centrated on the same air, each leader 
striving to outdo the others in violence of 
gesture and volume of sound. The peons 
for miles around had taken holiday and come 
into Esparta to dance and drink guwaro, and 
all were enjoying themselves as men do who 
know but few amusements. We watched a 
Central American variation of the ancient 
shell-and-pea swindle for a time, then turned 
to the stone-floored market, where the dancers 
were congregated. 

Here a white-clad couple were rendering 
a Spirited, if not very accurate, rendition of 
the American one-step to the tune of ‘ The 
Old Grey Mare,” while all the small boys in 
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town encouraged them with shrill, cowboy- 
like yelps. 

The trail out of Esparta was better than 
any we had traversed thus far, and the 
drifting clouds gave some relief from the 
sun's rays. We rode over a green, rolling 
country, sometimes bathed in brilliant sun- 
shine and again shrouded by a soft, grey 
light, while a cool breeze fanned our faces. 

With several lengthy breathing-spells, for 
Victor was still noticeably weak, we crossed 
the Rio Barranca and made Miramar at noon. 
Here we ate in the open veranda of a house 
beside the main street, with the hens and the 
family cat at our feet and a strong north 
wind whipping at the dishes on the table. 

Las Juntas, so our hostess told us, was 
three hours’ ride from Miramar, but three 
o'clock found us still on the trail in a moun- 
tainous, thickly-wooded region and at the 
summit of a hill so steep that we were forced 
to walk behind the horses and drive them 
upward with a quirt. But once upon the 
hill-top our swearing, sweating ascent was 
rewarded by a magnificent panorama of the 
slope below, with light-green squares of 
sugar-cane showing against the darker ver- 
dure of the mountain-side and the grey 
surface of the Gulf like a steely shield for 
background to the picture. 

An ancient hombre trotted around a bend 
in the trail as we smoked, bestriding a 
shaggy, cock-eared little mountain pony 
apparently as old as its rider, while a second 
pony trotted behind bearing two huge boxes 
on a rude pack-saddle. He paused beside us 
for a while, calling our attention to various 
points in the scene below, then shook hands 
and went on toward Miramar. 

Late in the afternoon we literally slid 
down to a noisy mountain-stream that 
crossed the trail, (In Central America all 
streams cross the roads; their licences 
require them to do it, I understand.) Here 
we found a group of peons watering their 
scrubby ponies, and here, also, we learned 
that the small boy who had directed us at 
Miramar will undoubtedly father a genera- 
tion of soulful liars, if there be anything in 
heredity. For we were on the trai! to La 
Union Mina, instead of that to Las Juntas. 

It was too late to retrace our steps to 
Miramar, so we decided to go on to the 
Mina and claim their hospitality. A thunder- 
storm was gathering in the valley into which 
we were descending inch by inch, and a huge 
pall of cloud hung over us. As we threaded 
the serpentine trail through the jungle a 
fine drizzle began to fall, but at last the white 
buildings of the mine, gleaming ghost-like 
through the twilight, appeared far below us, 
and we spurred the horses on through the 
rain toward the promise of food and shelter. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hialmar Jonssen, who nar- 
rated th's tragic story to 
the Author. 


R. LONG, who writes this account, 
M was at the time a member of the 

staff of the Singapore Free Press, 

in Singapore, and he interviewed 
the two survivors—Hjalmar Jonssen, a 
Swede, and Miguel Marticorena, a Spaniard 
—when they landed at Singapore after a 
long voyage in a Chinese junk from the place 
where they drifted ashore and were found 
by friendly natives. Both men _ spoke 
English, Jonssen well, and he narrated the 
following story, which he swore to as being 
the truth, Marticorena substantiating his 


account, which was corroborated further by . 


Tan Boo Foo, the captain of the Chinese 
junk which brought the two shipwrecked 
men to Singapore. Tan Boo Foo stated on 
oath at a Marine Court of Inquiry held in 
Singapore that he saw the raft on which 
Jonssen and Marticorena were washed ashore 
on the island of Soubi, in the South Natuna 


WrECh of the 
sola ; 


One of the most terrible stories of suffering at sea 
on record is that of the wreck of the “ Angola,” a 
British barque, on a reef between the coast of 
Cochin China and the Philippine Islands. Out 
of a crew of nineteen all told but two survived 
to tell the tale of the horrors. which happened 
during a period of forty-two days afloat on a 
raft in mid-ocean, under a blazing tropical sun, 
and for long intervals together without food or 
water. 


Miguel Marticorens. the 


survivor from 


only ot 
the wreck. 


Group, in the Indian Ocean, and that there 
were then only two white men on the island, 
who were pointed out to him by the inhabi- 
tants as the two castaways who had been 
washed ashore on the raft in question. 

With this introduction we present to our 
readers the tragic story of the wreck of the 
Angola, told in the simple language of 
Jonssen, the Swede. 


I am an able seaman, Hjalmar Jonssen 
by name, anative of Helsingborg in Sweden. 
I am just over twenty years of age and have 
been at sea for five years, having left 
Helsingborg in 1896. In August, 18099, I 
shipped at Cape Town as an A.B. on board 
the barque Angola, Captain Crocker, official 
number 97,176, of Windsor, New Brunswick, 
and made a voyage in her to Newcastle, 
New South Wales. From Newcastle we 
went on the Manila run, making journeys 
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from Newcastle to Ivilo, and thence back 
to Newcastle. 

On October 12th, 1900, we left Cavite, 
Manila, for Singapore in ballast, intending, 
if possible, to obtain a cargo at that port for 
Newcastle’ There were nineteen hands on 
board, including the captain (Crocker), a 
Dane, and the officers. Their names were 
Mr. Campbell, first mate, a Nova Scotian ; 
Mr. Brown, second mate, a Norwegian; 
Bjornsen, the carpenter, a Norwegian ; 
Alexander, the cook, a Madrassi Christian ; 
myself; Miguel Marticorena, a Spaniard ; 
Vhile and Brown, Germans; Bill and Tom, 
Englishmen ;_ Pieder, a Russian; Antonio, 
an Italian; Emanuel, a Chilian; Lloyd, an 
American; Augustus, a Frenchman; Emil, 
a Russian Finn; Hjalmar Inquist, a Nor- 
wegian ; and Euleys, the cabin boy, a native 
of Mauritius. 

About six days out from Manila a stiff 
gale began to blow, increasing in violence, 
and at rr p.m. on the sixth night after 
leaving Manila the ship drove right on a reef. 
By the captain’s reckoning we were then 
about six hundred miles from Manila, a 
hundred and fifty from the coast of Cochin 
China, and south-west of Manila. We were 
under close canvas at the time, carrying 
fore-topmast staysail, foresail, and fore 
lower and main lower topsails. Immediately 
she struck the Angola heeled right over on 
her lee side, and mountainous seas, whieh 
were breaking over the reef with terrific 
force, swept her decks from side to side, 
starting planks, ripping off stanchions, 
carrying away bulwarks and everything 
movable, and creating great havoc. All 
night the gale continued, and it was impos- 
sible for us to do anything to save ourselves. 
When day dawned» we found we were in a 
perilous position on a coral reef, with no 
prospect of getting off, and the ship fast 
‘breaking up, strained as she was from stem 
.to stern by the huge crested breakers, which 
continually crashed against her sides with a 
noise like thunder. 

Next morning, the r8th, the foremast 
went by the board, and at three in the 
afternoon the captain gave orders for the 
main and mizzen masts to be cut away, 
which was done immediately. 

Therer were only three boats on board, 
and one of these it was impossible to get at, 
it being on the lee side of the vessel, which 
had now heeled over so much that the boat 
was under water. We attempted to launch 
one of the boats from the davits on the 
weather side, but before it touched the 
water a heavy sea came rolling in and 
smashed it to pieces against the ship's side. 
Finally we managed to launch the third boat 
from the lee side aft. We got the boat into 
the water all right, but the difficulty was to 
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get into her. Eventually we had to swarm 
down the mizzen rigging. After me into the 
boat came five others. Some had lifebelts'on, 
and they soon needed them, for though we 
bent to the oars and tried with might and 
main to pull off the reef away from the ship 
we were unable to do so. Presently a huge 
roller caught the boat broadside on and 
overturned it, and in a second all six of us 
were battling for dear life in a boiling Sea. 
Pieder, the Russian, and Vhile, one of the 
Germans, could not swim. Both disappeared 
almost instantly and never rosé again. The 
other three, with myself, got back to the 
vessel safely, but all of us were terribly 
battered and bruised by the waves and 
thoroughly exhausted. 

Our only chance of taking to the boats 
was now gone and blank despair settled on 
us all. To add to our misery, that same day 
the ship turned completely over. All hands, 
however, managed to climb safely up on to 
her bottom. There we sat for four days, 
our only food some cans of meat saved 
from the wreck, but we had no water to 
drink. 

To escape, as we thought, a lingering 
death, we decided on building rafts. We 
were lucky in securing some axes and other 
tools from the ship, also sails and cordage, 
and we soon rigged up two rafts from the 
materials at hand, the spanker boom being 
knocked into one small raft, and a bigger 
one made from planks from the Angola’s 
sides. Getting all we could from the wreck 
before we left—unfortunately there was only 
a little food and no water—we set out on 
these rafts. On the smaller one were Bill, 
Antonio, Brown, Emanuel, and Euleys ; the 
remainder, including myself, were on the 
bigger one. All one day we floated together, 
but during the night we lost sight of the 
smaller raft and never saw it again. 

Our raft was about forty-five ‘feet in 
length and from nine to ten feet wide. 
Running down the centre was a long narrow 
well, a foot or so below the level of the raft, 
and capable of seating several men. Fore 
and aft we rigged up a mast, and on each we 
had a square sail, but we couldn’t fix up a 
rudder, and consequently were unable to 
steer, 

For the next few days we drifted along 
before the wind and tide. On the fifth day 
a steamer passed us, but not within hailing 
distance. Then began a succession of cruel, 
burning days, with the food getting scantier 
and scantier. We lay listlessly about the 
raft, too weak to exert ourselves, save when 
a vessel passed, as many did. I remember 
counting thirteen, but not one of them saw 
us, nor could we succeed in attracting their 
attention. The  nights—beaut:ful starry 
nights—brought but little relief for our 
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“l remember counting thirteen vessels, but not one of them saw us, nor could we succeed 
in attracting their attention.” 
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empty stomachs and parched mouths. For 
twenty days this state of things lasted. 

We chewed our boots, tore barnacles from 
off the raft’s bottom and eagerly swallowed 
them, but no rain fell and there was nothing 
wherewith to slake the burning thirst that 
possessed us. At last, in desperation, Lloyd, 
the American, started to drink salt water, and 
on the twenty-first day he died raving mad, 
and we reverently threw his body overboard, 
where it was greedily seized by count’ess 
sharks that had persistently followed us from 
the first day, as if in anticipation of the 
awful feast that was to come. The next to 
go—he, too, had been drinking salt water, 
unable to resist the terribe cravings of 
thirst—was Hjalmar Inquist, one of the 
Norwegians, who died and was thrown over- 
board the night after Lloyd died. 

On the twenty-fifth day, Augustus, the 
Frenchman, grew frenzied and, seizing an 
axe, rushed at the captain, with a murderous 
gleam in his eyes. Apparently he chose the 
captain as his victim because, up to that 
time, the skipper had been sitting or lying 
quietly by himself, apart from the other 
men,. Mr. Campbell, the first mate, promptly 
threw himself between the maddened French- 
man and the prostrate captain and held up 
his left arm to ward off the threatened 
attack. In a second the axe fell with a 
sweeping blow, missing the mate's head, but 
lopping off the first finger at the second joint 
as clean as a whistle. Before the mate could 
even cry out, the Frenchman raised the axe 
again and brought it down with tremendous 
force on the poor fellow’s skull. He fell like 
a log, stone dead... . 

We saw it all, but felt too weak and languid 
to do anything, nor had we much time to, 
for the whole thing happened in the twinkling 
of an eve. Presently the crazy Frenchman 
shouted that he was going to kill the captain 
and the cook, but he did not proceed to carry 
out his threat. Instead, dropping his axe, 
he went to a corner of the raft and lay down 
to sleep, placing his straw hat over his eyes 
to shield them from the fierce sun-glare. 

The captain, the second mate, and myself 
then held a conversat on in Swedish, which 
we all understood. We agreed that, if we 
didn't kill the Frenchman, now that he had 
once shed blood, he would murder all of us. 
We therefore decided to cast lots as to who 
should kill Augustus. We got three splinters 
of wood from the side of the raft, two long 
pieces and one short piece. These we put 
in a hat, shook them up and down, and then 
drew. The second mate got the short splinter, 
and thus the terrible task fell to him. There 
was no time for delay. Grasping the axe 
the mad Frenchman had _ relinquished, he 
walked up to the dozing man and dealt him 
a crashing blow just above the forehead. 
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The Frenchman started up in terror, the blood 
streaming down his face. 

“You are going to murder me, then ? "’ 
he shr:eked. : 

“Yes,” replied the second mate, “ because 
you killed Mr. Campbell.” With that, he 
gave him another blow with the hatchet, and 
with a deep groan Augustus fell back dead. 

Soon after this double tragedy Providence 
came to our rescue, for .by tearing up strips 
of canvas sail-cloth and using bent wire nails 
from the raft as hooks, with pieces of white 
shirt'ng for bait, we ed to catch 
several large dolphins and other fish, and 
once more the pangs of hunger were appeased. 
We still had no water, however, and the 
sufferings of some of the weaker men were 
fearful to behold. On only a very few days 
did any rain fall, and then only in small 
quantities, and though we saved all that we 
could, it was little indeed. 

Soon Emil, the Russian Finn, went crazy 
from thirst and in his delirium jumped 
overboard. The sharks got him at once; 
the blue water was streaked with red directly 
he leaped. .Very pathetic was the end of 
Tom, the Englishman. He was a 
natured chap, one of the best-liked of the 
crew. Soon after Emil had gone he de- 
veloped madness. For hours together he 
would sit counting on his fingers an imagin- 
ary crew of nineteen. ‘“ Look,” he would 
say, ‘‘there’s Tom, Vhile, Brown "—and 
then he would stop and begin over again, 
growing so frantic at last that I tried to 
quiet him, but all to no purpose. At last he 
threw off his clothes, and before I could 
prevent him he was overboard. In a trice 
I hurried to the side of the raft and pulled 
him back again. Twice after this he jumped 
over the side; by sheer luck missing the 
waiting sharks, and each time I managed to 
pull him back. The fourth time was the last. 
Poor Tom had scarcely touched the water 
when a huge shark darted up like a streak 
of lightning, the vellowish-white belly gleam- 
ing in the sun like a silver shield, and the 
next minute his cruel jaws had snapped and 
closed! That was the last we saw of poor 
Tom. ‘ 

Bjornsen, the carpenter, was a stroi 
man, but at last he gave way. The cui 
sea-water he drank to quench his dreadful 
thirst drove him mad, and he, too, died and 
was thrown overboard to the sharks. 

For four or five days no one else died. 
There were only five of us left now—the 
captain, Mr. Brown, Marticorena, Alexander, 
and myself, and we were all so bad we could 
scarcely speak to each other. Three times, 
in my agony, I tried to drown myself and 
thus end my sufferings, but each time I 
found myself in the water, being a strong 
swimmer, the Instinct to save myself became 
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too strong and I struck out and reached the 
raft again. Then the cook sickened. I can 
see him now lying prone on the raft, smiling 
in spite of his awful sufferings, because, in 
his delirium, he imagined he was eating. 
He was shouting: “All right; have got 
mango, pigeon, dove, olive, bread, plenty 
eat, plenty eat.” At night he died, and the 
waves bore his body away in a gleam of 
phosphorescence. Two days after this the 
second mate went mad and died. We had 
now been away from the ship about thirty- 
six days. 

Next the captain showed signs of insanity. 
Up to this time he had been the quietest of 
the lot, sitting apart by himself, steadfastly 
gazing over the boundless expanse of sea 
with sunken eyes, in search of the rescuing 
vessel that never appeared in sight. Just 
before he died he said, “I’m all right.”” I 
asked him whether I should give him some 
salt water to drink, and he said ‘No; I 
can’t understand.”” These were his last 
words, for soon after this he passed away. 
Thus we two, Marticorena and myself, were 
left alone, so weak and helpless that it was 
as much as we could do to drag the captain’s 
body to the side of the raft and push it into 
the sea. We had not lost the use of our 
limbs and we could still fish; and now, 
strange to say, we caught numbers, when 
hitherto we had only secured one occasionally, 
but our sufferings without water were terrible 
to think of. Oh, it was an awful time ! 

For several days longer we drifted aim- 
lessly about the ocean, at the mercy of the 
wind and waves, and then, on the forty- 
second day after leaving the wreck, as near 
as we could make it by our reckoning, we 
drifted ashore on the island of Soubi, one of 
the South Natuna Group. 

By this time our bodies were in a frightful 
condition, blistered by the scorching rays of 
the pitiless sun, chapped and scarred by the 
action of the waves, which at times almost 
submerged the raft, and covered with large 
boils. 

We were unable to walk ashore, being far 
too weak, so we were carried by the natives, 
who showed themsclves very friendly. They 
took us to the chief's house, pleasantly 
situated amidst tall groves of coco-nut 
palms, His name was Haji Samman, and 
there we lived for about two months. 

The Malays made a_ healing compound 
from certain herbs and leaves and smeared 
this on our bodies, and in a remarkably 
short time we became well and strong again. 
The healthy diet of coco-nuts, mangoes, and 
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fish helped, in a great measure, to achieve 
this. 

At first we could not converse with the 
natives, but after a few weeks we picked up 
enough to be able to ask for most things, 
and thus -all our wants were attended to 
whilst we were on the island. It was a 
pretty spot, with the rich tropical scenery 
common to so many similar islands in these 
latitudes, but after a while the diet became 
monotonous, and we grew lonely for the want 
of white companions. We longed to get 
back to civilization to let our relatives know 
of our safety and tell the awful fate which 
had overtaken our comrades. 

Pleased, indeed, we were one day when a 
Chinese junk was observed bearing down for 
the island. She brought a cargo of rice from 
Singapore, and the captain, a Chinaman by 
the name of Tan Boo Foo, readily agreed to 
take us to Singapore when he returned. 

Some time later, therefore, we bade farewell 
to our Malay friends—not without feelings 
of regret, for they had been very kind to us 
—and set out on the junk for Singapore. 

We were made as comfortable as possible 
on board, and, being able seamen, we gave 
our services in helping to sail the junk. 
After stopping at several places, we finally 
entered Singapore Harbour on April 3rd, 
after a lengthy voyage, and at once reported 
ourselves to the marine authorities, who 
kindly sent us to the Sailors’ Home, pending 
a Court of Inquiry. We each received a 
suit of clothes and under-linen, for we had 
lost our all in the wreck, and we were treated 
with every consideration. 

I certify that the above is a true account 
of my experiences. (Signed) Hjalmar Jon- 


ssen. 
I also certify that the experiences in the 
above story are true. (Signed) Miguel 


Marticorena, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
April 16th, 1go1. 


Such is the story of the wreck of the 
Angola, and no one will deny that it is one of 
the most appalling of recent years. The 
two survivors are scarred and burnt, and will 
probably carry to their grave traces of the 
terrible sufferings they endured whilst on 
the raft. Both are powerful men, Jonssen 
standing six feet high and being a deep- 
chested and broad-shouldered man, whilst 
Marticorena is of very good physique for a 
Spaniard. That both men must have been 
femarkably strong and healthy goes without 
saying, or they could never have lived to 
have told their terrible narrative. 


It will come as news to 
many people to learn 
that the Orange, one 
of the largest rivers in 
South Africa, runs for 
hundreds of miles 
through practically un- 
known country. Even 
the great Falls of the 
Orange—which are 
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wandering, 
exploring in South and South- 


I have visited a 
aumber’ of wild and out-of-the-way 

spots, but none of them 
appealed to my imagination to 
such an extent as the maze 
of pathless and _ intricate 
mountains through .which 
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the Orange River, 
after its giant plunge 
over the Great Falls 
at Aughrabies, winds 
its solitary and _ tor- 
tuous way to the sea. 
For nearly three hun- 
dred miles it winds 
and zigzags, most of 
the way through deep- 
worn narrow gorges, 
with precipitous walls 
of rock. In many 
places it is quite un- 
approachable, and the 
last hundred and fifty 
milcs of its course lies 
through _ practically 
unknown country. 

It has been my 
good fortune to make 
several expeditions 
into the mountains 
bordering the river, 
in each instance in 

Vol. xlvin.— 22. 


prospecting, 


twice as high as Niagara 
—have been seen by but 
few white men. Cap- 
tain Cornell has made 
several adventurous 
trips to the Falls and 
along the banks of the 
“river of mystery,” and 
here describes his 
experiences. 


search of diamonds, gold, or other mineral 
wealth, and in the course of these various 
and hazardous ventures, spread over a 
number of years, and from the latest of 
which I have but recently returned, 
I have traversed — practically 
speaking — every accessible 
foot of this little-known 
and uninhabited part of 
the ‘“ Gariep"’ (Great) 
River, as the natives 
call the Orange. 

For the purposes of 
this article I shall 
treat the various ex- 
peditions as one, and 
describe the river and 
the adjoining country 
from above the Great 
Falls to the sea. 

My first visit to this 
giant cataract was in 
Toro, and was brought 
about partly on ac- 
count of a natural 
curiosity to behold a 
spot which few white 
men had seen and 
fewer still seemed able 
to describe, and partly 
because they served 
as a landmark in a 
search [ had under- 
taken to locate a 
“lost ’ diamond mine 


odd years of 


and 


have 


One of the many beautiful stretches on the 
Lower Orange. 
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supposed to exist in their locality, but a few 
days’ journey lower down stream. 


The “Lost” Diamond Mine. 
The legend of this lost mine, in some 
shape or form, is known to every one of 
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led me to the Great Falls. These are still 
very difficult of access, but at the time of 
my first visit, in 1910, the line ended at 
Prieska, whence a hundred and fifty miles 
of dreary and well-nigh waterless tracks led 
to Upington, and even from that pleasant 

little Orange River township it 


An international boundary beacon in the Bak River 


region. 


the scattered inhabitants—either white or 
native—to be found within a hundred 
miles or more in either direction, and is 
to the effect that in the early days of the 
discovery of diamonds, several hundred miles 
up-stream, an English digger working there 
was told by his Bushman “ boy” that he 
knew of a spot below the Great Falls where 
the stones could be picked up by the hand- 
ful! The region was then practically 
unknown, but the digger took an expedition 
into the country and came 
out with a fortune in the 
shape of rough diamonds. 

His native guide was killed 
by a snake, and he himself 
underwent such _ hardships 
and perils that he swore he 
would never- returmm. He 
went to Europe and died 
there, and the knowledge of 
the actual whereabouts of 
the spot died with him. 
Such, in substance, is the 
legend, which has led several 
expeditions into the moun- 
tains, and although my own 
attempts have failed, I still 
believe the mine is situated 
somewhere in the hidden re- 
cesses of the so-called “* Noup 
Hills.” 


took several days’ arduous trek- 
king to reach the Falls. 

- But the war brought the linking- 

up of the Cape Government rail- 

ways with those of the recently- 

conquered territory formerly 

known as German South-West 

Africa, and to-day the traveller 
can reach Upington from Cape 
Town without leaving the comfort 
of a saloon carriage. Thence the 
route lies down-stream, and the 
one we followed in our treasure- 
hunt led along the north bank of 
the Orange, passing through the 
verdant and productive lands of 
Keimoes, irrigated by gravitation 
furrows, where oranges, grapes, 
and all sorts of vegetables and 
cereals grow in astonishing abun- 
dance, for the silt brought down 
by ‘the frequent floods of the 
Orange is equal in fertility to 
that of the Nile. 

- These verdant stretches along the banks 
are the more remarkable from the fact that 
the outlying dunes of the Kalahari Desert 
run down to their very margin, and much 
of the ‘“‘road"’ leads over giant waves of 
soft red sand. Traversing these dunes is 
terribly slow and tedious work for the poor 
transport animals—usually donkeys—the 
wagon wheels sinking almost to the hubs. 

Two days of this kind of trekking, even 


Be that as it may, it was 
the search for it that first 


Crossing the dangerous side-streams to reach the Great Falls 
of the Orange. 


with a light Cape cart, is needed to reach 
the last store down the river, at a place 
called Krantz Kop, from which travellers 
usually make a start for the actual Falls. 
With this little store civilization 
practically ceases, for, unlike 
the majority of rivers, the 
Orange is well known along 
many hundred miles of 
its upper reaches, but 
runs into wilder 
and wilder coun- 
try as it nears 
the sea. From 
Krantz Kop the 
“roads”? become 
every mile more 
atrocious, and 
after a few hours’ 
travelling give 
place to the 
merest track. 
This leads away 
from the river, 
crossing granite 
and dolerite 
kopjes, where 
every step 
tempts a smash- 
up, and leading 
towards a_ for- 
midable barrier 
of abrupt peaks. 

The surround- 
ings become 
wilder every 
moment, and the 
strange shapes 
of the peculiar- 
looking vegeta- 
tion, Koker- 
boomen (Aloe 
dictrotoma), 
thorny, candelabra euphorbia, and a variety 
of “ melckbosch,’’ exactly like gigantic 
asparagus, lend a weird aspect to the 
landscape. 

Huge boulders of pinkish granite, speckled 
with an abundance of rock garnet, alternate 
with a profusion of quartz reefs and out- 
crops, which, as the Falls are approached, 
gtadually change from milk-white through 
every shade of pink to the most beautiful 
rose-colour, which farther on becomes 
amethystine. 

Many of these reefs are full of huge crystals 
of jet-black tourmaline, beautifully faceted, 
and often as thick as one’s wrist. 

The rocks are covered with lichens of 
extremely vivid colouring, bright yellow 
and scarlet predominating, and across the 
river, and noticeable even in this land of 
colour contrast, are a long, serrated line of 
peaks as black as jet, and looking like 
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The five-hundred-feet-deep canyon into which the Orange 
River is pent after leaping the Great Falls. 
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mountains of coal. The region is a very 
solitary one, and but for a tiny farmhouse at 
“ Omdraai ”’ (Turn back !) is uninhabited. 
Two hours’ bad riding below this well- 
known little outpost, and one reaches 
the side channel which has to 
be crossed to see the Falls. 
To reach the latter a guide 
is absolutely necessary, 
for access is difficult 
and dangerous, 
and only possible 
at all when the 
river is low. 
The side- 
stream is always 
turbid and rapid, 
and one has to 
wade through 
waist-deep water 
for some dis- 
tance, groping 
for a footing on 
a nafrow, un- 
even, and slip- 
pery ledge of 
rock at the 
bottom, full of 
sharp points and 
pitfalls, and with 
the unpleasant 
knowledge that 
the deep water 
on the down- 
stream side of it 
leads to the 
rapids and one 
of the side-falls. 
Once across 
this an island of 
sand and silt is 
reached, split up 
into deep chan- 
nels by past floods (it may be remarked en 
passant that at Upington the river often rises 
thirty feet or more in as many hours !), and 
with plenty of big trees. Then come more 
rapid streams, which are, however, easily 
crossed by the granite boulders that en- 
cumber them. Then we reach a space devoid 
of vegetation, but cumbered with huge masses 
of granite the size of houses. Emerging 
from between them, one stands suddenly 
upon the brink of a profound chasm, over 
the up-stream edge of which the main body 
of the Orange falls in one stupendous spout. 
It drops some four hundred feet, and is 
therefore higher than the Victoria Falls of 
the Zambezi, and about twice the height of 
Niagara. 


The “Great Falls” of the Orange. 


It has, however, little of the beauty of 
either of its famous rivals. The water is 
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always turbid and generally muddy; there 
is no vegetation, no sign of life. The huge 
buttresses of granite are dank and slippery 
with the incessant spray, the crags shake 
with the thunder of the mighty mass of 
falling water, and, indeed, the whole place is 
terrible rather than beautiful. 

With the plunge the river falls into a 
narrow and gloomy gorge, the sheer walls 
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possible route down-stream is along the 
almost precipitous flanks of the mountain, 
with no path, a cliff above, and the swirling 
water below. Along this bad stretch I have 
on two occasions taken horses—the first 
time in safety, but the second time both 
horse and pack fell into the river, and 
although we eventually rescued the horse 
our precious stores were all spoilt. 

Here and there the 
treacherous, slippery 
granite gives place to a 
wider bank where vege- 
tation clings,-and farther 
on the cliffs recede and 
one finds a thick belt 
of tangled wood full of 
grey monkeys, baboons, 
and guinea-fowl. 


A Dead River. 


Eventually a big bluff 
bars the way, and can 
only be crossed over a 
steep flank away from 
the stream. Then, for a 
mile or two, the moun- 
tains fall back, for this 
is the delta where once 


Rough going over the boulders on the way to the Great Falls. 


of which would not afford foothold for a 
baboon, and for a long day’s journey down- 
stream the stream is quite unapproachable. 
Anything more desolate than this stretch 
of country it would be hard to imagine ; 
all is bare and shattered rock, rent and 
riven in every direction, and looking over 
it one could easily imagine oneself as having 
been transported to the dead craters of the 
moon. 

The falls were discovered by the traveller 
George Thompson, in 1824, and named by 
him the Falls of King George; they are, 
however, generally known as ‘‘ The Great 
Falls of the Orange.” 

Down-stream it is impossible to follow 
the bank of the river, a native trail, cutting 
through terribly broken country away from 
the stream, being the only means by which 
it can again be reached after it at length 
emerges from the mighty gorge below the 
Falls. 

Down this track as far as “‘ Wag Brand ” 
(Burnt Wagon), where the river is again 
seen, I travelled on my first trip by that 
wonderful vehicle, a Cape cart, but here, on 
the banks of the broad and rapid current, 
even this had to be abandoned. . The track, 
which had been leading for ever downward, 
is here penned deep in a_ narrow defile 
flanked by high, abrupt peaks, and further 
progress is barred by the river. 


The only 


the mighty Molopo—the 
long-since-dead river that 
at one time ran through 
the Kalahari Desert—joined the Orange. 
Its course can still be traced for nearly a 
thousand miles to Ramathlabama Spruit, 
near Mafeking, but except after rain not a 
drop of water trickles down through the 
mile-wide ‘‘ mouth,” which is now choked 
with giant sand-dunes. Its bed northward 
can be seen narrowing into a deep and 
precipitous gorge, flanked by queer-looking 
table-topped or conical mountains. 

Amongst these odd-shaped mountains 1 
wandered on my first trip for days, searching 
for the lost mine, constantly buoyed up by 
finding some fancied clue, and constantly 
baffled by failing to locate others we had 
been told to look for. The want of water 
was the greatest drawback, for there is 
none in the hills, the heat is generally very 
great, and such minor drawbacks as snakes, 
baboons, scorpions, and other pests abound. 

Here, at the mouth of the Molopo, are 
usually to be found a few Hottentots ; 
they are mostly refugees from the German 
territory farther down-stream—old men who 
fought in the native risings of 1902, when 
their leaders, Marengo and Simon Cooper, 
with their guerilla bands, gave the Germans 
a terrible time, and, it may be said, had the 
sympathy of most of the British colonists ! 
Eventually a few of these natives were 
found who thought they knew the spot, 
and who led us a day’s march farther down- 
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stream, where we at length emerged 
into a deep ravine worn in the 
living granite, showing where, once 
upon a time, another mighty river 
joined the Orange from the now 
waterless desert country to the 
north. This is called the Bak 
River; it winds between steep 
mountain ranges, showing extra- 
ordinary erosion for hundreds of 
feet up the granite slopes, and the 
actual bed is so smoothly carved 
and polished by the action of the 
water as to make it difficult to 
traverse even on foot. Here on 
several trips I have made my 
camp, but farther inland the ravine 
is intersected by a maze of deep 
and tortuous nullahs, in which it 
is easy to get lost and die of thirst. 
Leopards are very numerous 
here, and altogether the search for 
the lost mine in the Noup Hills, 
whilst exciting enough, has never 
been exactly a picnic. Here and 
there are spots known to the 
natives where, by scooping a hole 
in the sand of an apparently bone- 
dry river bed, a little filthy water 
can be obtained, but these places 
are few and far between, and woe 
to the traveller who has to depend 
upon them. Farther inland, and 
rising towards the table-land that 
forms the interior, the ravines 
widen, and are occasionally wooded ; 
prominent amongst them are the 
trees bearing the gigantic nest of 
the ‘‘ social bird ’’—little creatures 
no larger than sparrows, but build- 
ing together in communities, till their nest eventually breaks down the limb upon 
becomes the size of a small haystack, and which it was built. . Each bird has its own 
separate entrance 
into the ‘‘ house,” 
beautifully woven 
underneath the 
nest, and is safe 
from the numerous 
hawks, owls, cats, 
and so on that are 
its enemies. It is 
by no means safe, 
however, from the 
worst enemy of all, 
the snake. There 
is scarcely a nest 
that one cannot 
find a snake in 
—sometimes big 
deadly cobras— 
fattening on the 
egg> and young 
“ = = birds 
A rough trail, with cliffs on one side and a tangle of thorn trees on the other. The Bak River 


The Main Fall, twice as high as Niagara. The bottom of the 
great chasm can seldom be seen on account of the spray. 
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is almost exactly on the twentieth degree 
of east longitude, and as its course runs 
roughly north and south, some of the 
international beacons which till recently 
divided British from German. territory 
stand in the centre of the actual river-bed, 
and the western bank of the stream was 
usually considered the beginning of German 
South-West Africa. 

Down-stream, therefore, prior to the war, 
the treasure-seeker had to allow for the 
possibility of meeting a German patrol, but 
they rarely entered the mountains, which 
rise higher and ever higher—or rather the 
Orange and its dead tributaries have eaten 
deeper into them. 

To follow the actual bed again becomes 
impossible, the slopes being almost pre- 
cipitous, and the only way lying over the 
high, flat-topped mountains. These are 
traversed in all directions by deeply-eroded 
gorges, which entail long detours to negotiate, 
and although the Orange is often in sight 
when crossing these terrible hills, it is so 
difficult of access that the unwary traveller 
may well die of thirst in full view of it. At 
a few places the peaks recede from the 
actual banks, and here the narrow stretches 
of silt are clothed with dense vegetation. 
The mountains once crossed, a_ lonely 
habitation is again reached—a tiny little 
police-post called Stolzenfels, once German, 
but now empty and deserted. The country 
now opens somewhat, the mountains being 
interspersed with wider stretches covered 
with Bushman grass, and the river becomes 
more approachable. At Scuits Drift, as the 
name implies, there is a drift (ford) where 
roads cross from British to German territory 
from what is generally known as “ Little 
Bushmanland.” 

Tower down, and passing more open but 
still very rugged and_ sparsely-inhabited 
country, there stands near the south bank 
the little mission station of Pella, where the 
Catholic fathers have done splendid work 
with the wretchedly poor Hottentots of the 
vicinity. Fine gardens, beautiful vineyards, 
and luxuriant vegetation show what can be 
done with the wonderful silt of the Orange 
and its lateral valleys, whilst in the mission 
itself the natives are taught a variety of 
trades. The mountains all around are rich 
in minerals, especially copper, but the 
remoteness of the region, far from any 
railway, has so far prevented them being 
worked. 

There is another inhabited spot at Ramons 
Drift farther down-stream where, before 
the war, there was a police post of import- 
ance on either bank, for here the main 
transport road from Namaqualand joined 
that leading to Warmbad, in German 
territory; but with the taking over of the 
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latter by the Union forces in 1915, and the 
linking up of the railway system through 
Gordonia, the importance of the old trans- 
port road ceased, and to-day it is well-nigh 
deserted. An isolated farm or two down- 
stream, and then even this little glimpse of 
civilization ceases, the lower reaches, for 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles, being 
without habitation or inhabitants, except 
for a few nomad Hottentots. 


The Land of Thirst. 

Here the big granite range that forms, 
as it were, the backbone of Namaqualand, 
and runs nearly north and south, turns back 
the Orange on its way to the sea, and throws 
it out of its course in a big semicircle. 
Journeying along the banks of the river is in 
many places even more difficult than in the 
Noup Hills, already described. The moun- 
tains, where not of granite, are of quartzite, 
tilted at an acute angle, or of schistone rock 
so metamorphized as to crumble at the 
touch, the latter affording most treacherous 
hand or foothold over the slopes and 
precipices that have to be crossed to pene- 
trate the country. There are no roads at 
all, a few native tracks or “ game paths ” 
being the only routes. The region is almost 
waterless, the river in parts unapproachable 
for distances which, though appearing trivial 
on the map, take days of scrambling and 
hard climbing to traverse, and an accident, 
however trivial, may mean death from 
thirst. 

Indeed, thirst, and the anxiety as to 
where and when water will be found, is 
ever present, and overshadows all other 
considerations. Whenever possible I have 
followed the actual river banks around this 
semicircle, in places, where the peaks recede 
from the water, having to hew a path 
through a tangle of virgin forest and under- 
growth. The actual margin of the river in 
such places is usually overhung with a 
beautiful, vividly green species of weeping 
willow, the big trunks of which have rotted 
and fallen one upon another during the 
ages they have remained undisturbed. 

The river itself, where the mountains 
allow, is anything from a hundred to three 
hundred yards in width; there are many 
long stretches of four or five miles quite of 
the latter dimensions, and these are, in 
places, of great depth. These stretches of 
caln, quiet water are divided by noisy 
rapids, some with sufficient fall, current, 
and volume to provide enormous turbine 
power should the country ever be opened 
up. At the apex of the semicircle, and at 
one of its wildest and most difficult parts, 
the Great Fish River joins the Orange. 
Usually almost dry, this once big river, 
which in the past had a volume as great as 
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the Orange, and whose bed lies in 
a series of similar deep ravines, is. 
even to-day subject to periodical 
floods, and at times a huge volume 
of water pours down it into 
the biggerstream. The densely- 
wooded islands at its mouth are 
the favourite haunt of the few 
hippo still existing in these rivers. 

Below the Great Fish two days’ 
arduous journey brings one to a 
triangular-shaped piece of open 
country opposite Zendlings Drift. 
But this journey is of great 
hazard. , For miles, in places, the gis 
only route is along the steep 
slope of mountains, against the 
lower part of which soft sand 
has piled itself up at a very steep 
angle. This slips down in large 
masses towards the swirling river 
as one scrambles over it, constant 
movement being necessary to save 
one from being swept into the 
water in a miniature avalanche 
of sand. In other parts big 
dolerite dykes bisect the river, 
their highly-polished flanks making 
them so slippery that they are 
barely negotiable with rubber- 
soled boots, or by the naked feet 
of the natives. 

At Zwaart Poort the river at 
length emerges into more open 
country, as the mountains 
recede from it for several 
miles. In this vicinity 


comparatively recent (geologically speaking) 
volcanic action is very noticeable, several of 
the mountains having cup-shaped craters, 
and the foothills near them are a horrible 
desolation of black lava, pumice, basalt, and 
scoriz, in which nothing grows. 

Under these hills, and between them and 


The Orange at Zendlings Drift, where it emerges from the mountains. 


Huge nests of the 
“social bird.” 
These birds live 
in great com- 
munities, each 
bird having its 
own separate 
entrance to the 
nest, 


the river, are 
some  extraor- 
5 “ dinary gravel 
terraces of huge 
extent, in 
places some 
two hundred feet or more in_ height, 
and consisting of innumerable layers of 
gravel. 

The surface of these terraces is an extra- 
ordinary sight, for most of the pebbles are 
agates, jaspers, chalcedonies, sards, carne- 
lians, and other semi-precious stones, and 
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all so highly sand-polished that the whole 
appears like a polished mosaic. 

Except for a few prospectors no one ever 
goes into this deserted country. They are 
lured there by the wonderful mineral wealth 
that abounds on every hand, but which 
difficulty of transport has so far kept from 
being exploited. 

The few natives are nominally Hottentots, 
though many of them are of very diverse 
mixed breeds. For some sixty or seventy 
years ago this desolate region formed a sort 
of native Alsatia, to which refugees from 
all sorts of tribes fled for refuge, and they, 
inter-marrying with the Hottentots, have 
left a strange hybrid race behind them. 
Still, the Hottentot predominates, and all 
speak the peculiar “click” language of that 
race. 

They are wretchedly poor, and very 
thriftless, living principally upon the milk 
of their goats, and making no attempt to 
till the productive silt adjoining the river. 

Just below Zendlings Drift a long, hog- 
backed mountain again abuts upon the 
river, and for a full day’s journey down- 
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stream it is very difficult of approach. 
At length it clears the last of the moun- 
tains, and for the final thirty miles or so of 
its course runs through open, undulating 
country. Within a few miles of the sea 
there is a tiny habitation, a little home- 
stead belonging to a Boer farmer named 
Louw. His next-door neighbour up-stream 
is fully a hundred and fifty miles away, 
and on the other side of the big barrier of 
mountains northwards stretch many days’ 
desolate journey to the nearest (late) German 
post, and southward seventy miles separate 
him from his nearest store—seventy miles 
of heavy sand ! 

The actual mouth of the Orange is a series 
of sand-flats and sluggish channels, miles in 
width, covered with crowds of flamingo and 
other waterfowl, and closed by a bar of sand 
upon which the big Atlantic breakers thunder 
incessantly. There is no post or settlement 
of any kind, and the whole coast-line south 
to Port Nolloth, two long days’ ride away, 
is as lonely as when Bartholomew Dias, the 
old Portuguese navigator, first landed there 
in 1486. R 


The Orange River as seen from the mountain-tops. The country is desolate 
in the extreme, and at many places the stream is quite inaccessible. 
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Another most interesting instaiment of this breezy nar- 
rative. After being released from jail and ordered to 
quit the town of Havre at once, the Author dropped 
straight into excitement once more, and soon found 
himself engaged as a new hand on a Montana ranch, 
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rashly telling veteran cowboys that he could ride! 


S the only ostensible way of getting 

out of town after my release from 

yl \ jail was by means of the railroad 

track, either on the train or on 

foot, I made my way down to the depot 

with the intention, if the worst came to the 

worst, of ‘‘ beating’ my way out upon the 

brake-rods. I shuddered at the thought of 

another such ride as the one I took in 

company with Whiskers, but I would have 

done anything rather than spend another 
night in the hateful town of Havre. 

The fates, however, were kind, and I was 
not destined to leave town ‘‘on the rods.” 
Whilst I stood at the water-tank waiting 
to catch a freight, a trainload of railroad 
labourers en route for some construction 
operations that were going on somewhere 
down the line pulled up, and during the time 
the engine was taking in water I engaged in 
conversation with some of the crew, telling 
them of the experiences I had just gone 
through. One of them suggested that I 
should climb aboard and try to smuggle 
myself away, pointing out that in the crowd 
of labourers that were already on board one 
new face would easily escape notice. 

The plan seemed a good one, so I climbed 
on board and when the train pulled out I 
was on her, trying to efface myself as much 
as possible among the throng of legitimate 
passengers. I do not remember where this 
particular train was bound for, nor what 


work the occupants were intended to do— 
not that it matters much, for I never reached 
its destination. Not more than fifteen 
miles had been covered when an eagle-eyed 
foreman on a tour of inspection spotted me 
and asked me in no measured terms what 
the blank blank I was doing there. In vain 
I tried to bluff him by declaring that I was 
hired with the original crew; he refused to 
be deceived. “Off you get, you hobo! 
Come on now—hike!”’ he roared at me. I 
saw that he meant business and that I 
should have to leave the train, so I tried to 
pacify him, telling him that I was under the 
impression the train would carry anyone 
who wanted to work on the construction 
line, but seeing that I was mistaken I would 
get off at the next stop without causing any 
trouble. This seemed to infuriate him. He 
made a dive for me, and, hauling me from 
my seat, proceeded to kick and cuff me 
towards the door of the coach, howling be- 
twixt his curses that he’d show me where I 
was going to get off, and the place happened 
to be right there. 

I realized to my horror that he was going 
to throw me off the train instanter, and as it 
was clicking over the rails at a good thirty 
miles an hour I didn’t relish the idea. So, 
recovering from the first hail of blows he 
showered upon me, I proceeded to fight 
back with a will. He was a bigger man than 
myself, but I was tougher than whipcord in 
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those days, and being backed up by blue 
funk I rather imagine that Mr. Foreman 
would have had some difficulty in putting 
me off the train, but at this juncture two 
burly brakemen rushed up, grabbed me by 
the arms, and dragged me, kicking and 
struggling, to the door. We were going up- 
hill at the moment, so the train had merci- 
fully slowed down somewhat, otherwise I 
am doubtful if I should be alive to tell the 
tale. The door was flung open; I caught a 
glimpse of green banks rushing by; there 
was a roaring in my ears, and the next 
moment I found myself rolling over and 
over down a grass-covered bank, fetching 
up with a heavy splash in a mud puddle at 
the bottom of the cutting. For a moment 
I lay perfectly still, with the firm conviction 
that I was dead: then I sat up, rather 
quickly for a dead man, and looked around 
me. 

The view was not inspiring. To my right 
stretched the track in two parallel streaks, 
gradually converging to a point. To my 
left was the same view, except that it was 
broken in the middle distance by the black 
tower of a water-tank, beyond which the 
smoke of the now fast-disappearing train 
could be seen. There was no timber, the 
vegetation consisting of sage brush, with 
mountains in the distance. Having con- 
vinced myself that I was not dead, I rose to 
my feet, aching in every limb, and plodded 
wearily up the track in the direction of the 
water-tank, for water-tanks are usually 
associated with towns, or at least hamlets, 
and a town meant a chance of a job and 
something to eat. 

I know of nothing more wearisome than 
walking along the ties of a railway track. 
The engineers, - with fiendish ingenuity, 
always place these ties so close together that 
if they are negotiated one by one it is 
necessary to take short, choppy steps; if 
they are taken in pairs one has to progress 
by jumps. The road-bed being ballasted 
with sharp rocks, it was impossible to walk 
between the ties. It took me two hours to 
reach the water-tank, and when I[ got there 
I sat under its shade and surveyed my 
surroundings. There were several saloons, 
a store and a school house, and a few shacks 
huddled together, as if for protection, on the 
other side of the track. The only signs of 
life that met my eye were a vellow dog, a 
pony hitched to a rail outside what was 
evidently a saloon, and a man. The man, 
whom I rightly took to be the proprietor of 
the saloon, was sitting, hands in pockets, on 
a chair tilted back against the wall. As I 
walked towards him he looked up, evidently 
regarding me as a customer, but when I 
made no motion to enter the bar, and sat on 
the edge of the stoop, he produced the 


tobacco and cigarette paper which are to be 
found in the pocket of every Westerner, 
rolled a cigarette, nodded to me, lit up, and 
proceeded to smoke in silence. 

In most communities the stranger expects 
the usual greeting of ‘‘ Halloa,"’ followed by a 
mild string of questions as ta where he 
comes from or where he is going to, but in 
the boundless open-minded West—for reasons 
of state which are fast disappearing, though 
the effect still remains—it is considered the 
height of impropriety, not to speak of risk, 
to show too great a curiosity as to the move- 
ments or history of a stranger. Hence 
etiquette requires that the stranger shall 
speak first and tell as much or as little about 
himself as he thinks fit. Knowing this, I 
opened the conversation by asking the man 
if he knew where I could get a job. He re- 
plied in truly Western fashion by asking me 
a question, and a one-word question at that. 
“‘ Sheep-herder ? ”’ said he. 

I must here digress for a moment to explain 
that in the vast range country of Montana 
there are practically only two classes of men 
seeking employment, cowboys and sheep- 
herders. The profession of a cowboy is 
considered by its followers to be infinitely 
superior to that of a, sheep-herder, who is 
regarded as an inferior individual engaged 
upon a loathsome calling. The sheep busi- 
ness is detested by the cattle ranger, because 
grazing sheep pollute the range, and decent- 
minded cattle refuse to graze where sheep 
have been. It will thus be understood that 
the laconic question put to me by the man 
was not altogether complimentary, but as I 
was hungry, and wanted a job badly, Inodded 
in assent. 

The man slued round in his chair, stuck 
his head in at the door, and shouted : ‘Hey, 
Bill, Hermann’s looking for a sheep-herder 
out at Bear's Pass, ain't he?” * 

A voice from the inside replied profanely 
to the effect that he was blamed if he knew 
or cared whether Hermann did or did not 
want such a loathsome person as a sheep- 
herder. He had heard, by the way, that 
Hermann was looking for a scum of that 
sort, but he was not concerned with Her- 
mann’s wants. What he, Bill, wanted was 
whisky, and considering the amount of 
money he had spent over this bar, he thought 
the value of his patronage was worth another 
drink. 

During this conversation the man outside 
sat indifferently smoking ; then, jerking his 
head in the direction of the bar, he remarked 
to me in explanation: ‘ That's big Bill 
Leman; works for Hermann Ewers; bin 
on a drunk for three days; sobering up; 
he'll take you out ‘to-morrow.”” ~ 

Then, addressing Bill once more, he said : 
“All right, Bill; it’s time you sobered up 
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“I found myself rolling over and over down a grass-covered bank.” 
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and went to work again. You take the kid 
here out to-morrow and we'll all have a 
drink and I'll start you out with a bottle. 
Tell Hermann I sent him out.” 

Apparently the proposal was satisfactory, 
for when we stepped inside there was Bill 
ranged u~ alongside the bar in anticipation 
of the promised drink, and in him I made my 
first acquaintance with a genuine cow- 
puncher, a type of individual whose charac- 
teristics will be touched upon as my story 
progresses. 

That evening found me sleeping the sleep 
of youth after a hearty meal at the only 
hotel in town, the wherewithal to pay for it 
having been furnished by the kindly publican, 
the same to be.deducted from my wages by 
my future employer. Next morning found 
Bill and me seated in a buckboard wagon 
piled high with bedding and_ provisions, 
Bill’s horse being hitched on behind. Before 
our departure the publican made good his 
promise by giving Bill > flask of whisky, and 
to my great surprise he also presented me 


with one, of more generous proportions. At’ 


first I was touched and surprised at this 
apparently disinterested act of generosity, 
but later experience proved to me that the 
generosity was not so disinterested as it 
appeared at the moment to be. I have said 
that in the range country there are two 
classes of workers, cowboys and sheep- 
herders, the latter being despised by all and 
sundry, except by one class of individual, 
and that only at one time. The individual 
is the publican, and the time is’ when the 
herder “ hits town ” with money to spend. 
The difference between the cow-puncher 
and the sheep-herder is vast, not only in the 
class of work they do, but also in their 
respective dispositions. Drink is the curse 
of all these “‘ free men ” of the prairies and 
wouds, and is the vice that keeps them all 
down, bringing them periodically to prac- 
tical destitution. Both cow-punchers and 
sheep-herders receive the same average wage, 
viz., forty dollars a month, and both drink 
equally hard, but here the similarity ceases. 
The cow-puncher is friendly and gregarious ; 
he likes to spend his money on gewgaws and 
bright fancy articles of dress, such as a smart 
sombrero, a bright bandanna, or a pair of 
jingling spurs, and he wanders from saloon 
to saloon drinking with friends. gambling, 
or falling a victim to the attractions of a 
pretty face. He drinks, and drinks hard, 
but he drinks in company and is generous 
with his money. Moreover, he never stays 
out on the range more than three months at 
atime. The sheep-herder's case is different. 
By the nature and loneliness of his calling he 
is unsociable and morose, and he works for a 
year or eighteen months at a time without 
seeing anyone except the man who brings 
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him his supplies. Twelve months’ pay at 
forty dollars a month is four hundred and 
eighty dollars. When he hits town he has 
only two wants—a new suit of overalls and 
drink. The overalls cost him one dollar. 
He comes into town with the deliberate 
intention of getting drunk, and he stays in 
one place for that purpose, swallowing all 
the whisky he can-get down in one or it may 
be two weeks, according to the avarice of 
the publican, after which he is sobered up, 
is given a bottle of whisky to help him 
on his way, and disappears from view for 
another year, ‘‘ dead broke.’’ But his purpose 
has been accomplished. He has had a 
glorious and soul-satisfying drunk, and is 
contented. But now let us consider the 
publican’s point of view. The sheep-herder 
comes in with four hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars, one dollar having gone in overalls. 
Whisky in the West used to cost twenty-five 
cents a glass, or four glasses for a dollar. 
Multiply four hundred and seventy-nine by 
four and we get nineteen hundred and sixteen 
glasses. The average stay of the sheep- 
herder is ten days, and he is then told by the 
publican that his money is finished. A 
hundred and ninety-one glasses per day, or 
sixteen glasses an hour per day of twelve 
hours! Is it possible ? Well, we will let 
that pass, but it does not require much imag- 
ination to realize that a sheep-herder’s 
“drunk” is a paying game for the publican. 
This explains the size of the flask that was 
presented to me, the publican no doubt 
thinking he was casting his bread upon the 
waters. As Bill drank all his own whisky 
and the greater part of mine it is to be hoped 
that my friend the publican got an adequate 
return from Bill upon his investment, for I 
never saw my host again. 

Bill, like most Westerners, drove with a 
loose rein. In the Eastern States, and 
generally in Europe, the driver sits up 
straight, with head erect and elbows at just 
the right angle, the reins being held taut 
between the fingers. I was accustomed to 
this latter style of driving, and Bill’s method 
at first somewhat scared me, but I soon 
tound out that he knew his job. His pair of 
horses were the most oddly assorted animals 
I have ever seen. One was what is known 
as a “ pinto,”’ a vari-coloured animal, partly 
white and partly bay. The other was a long, 
rangy ‘‘ buckskin’ with an evil leer and a 
yearning to kick whatever he was hitched to 
into smithereens. As I climbed into the 
buckboard, while Bill was stowing away the 
whisky, the pinto was dancing up and down 
and the buckskin suddenly appeared to be 
imbued with a desire to put his head along- 
side his stern without moving his hind feet. 
I was just preparing to vacate when Bill 
hopped in alongside me, unwrapped the lines, 
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and, holding them loosely in his right hand, 
looked back and waved his other hand in 
farewell to the publican. ‘So long, Jack,” 
he yelled. ‘“ Git up there, Pete! hi! you 
buck!” 

Then things began to move. The pinto 
jumped straight into the air, the buckskin 
jumped sideways; then they both sprang 
forward together and set off down the road 
at full gallop, the buggy lurching and 
swaying and the tethered horse behind 
bucking and squealing at every jump. I 
clung wildly to my seat, wondering what 
part of me would hit the road first. My 
first impulse was to jump; then it flashed 
across my mind that in the case of runaways 
the thing to do was to keep one’s head and 
remain absolutely still. I turned to look at 
Bill to see how he was acting in the presence 
of danger. To my amazement he had the 
reins between his knees and was actually 
rolling a cigarette between the jumps! He 
fished for a match, lit his cigarette, and re- 
marked casually: “ They’re a bit fresh this 
morning ; three days in the barn’s too much 
high life for the skunks.” Then, taking off 
his hat, he yelled exultantly : ‘‘ Whoop-ee, go 
to it you blankety blank ponies! You've 
got a hundred miles to go! Keep it up! 
Wow-ee-you !” 

For a while the ponies accepted the invita- 
tion and lit out down the trail at a madder 
gallop than ever, but this diminished in time 
toa canter, the canter relapsing into a tireless 
little fox-trot, which is the official gait of the 
‘Western pony, and one which he is prepared 
to keep up all day long. 


The trip to the “ Bar 7” Ranch was un- 
eventful enough to Bill, though it was 
interesting to me, for it gave me my first 
view of the Western Range. There was a 
certain monotony about the scenery; a 
white dusty ribbon of road stretched before 
and behind us as far as the eye could reach ; 
on either side were miles upon miles of 
purple undulating plain, broken here and 
there by a scar where some rivulet running 
for countless years had cut a canyon in the 
soft brown earth. Except for these scars 
the purple sea rolled away on every side till 
it joined the blue cloud-flecked horizon. 
Ahead of us was a range of mountains—the 
Bear Paws it was called—which towered sky- 
wards, apparently but a few miles away. 
How far off they actually were I do not know, 
but I do know that we travelled close upon 
sixty miles directly towards them and they 
still appeared to be but a few miles away. 
It is a bewildering feature of the range 
country that objects always appear to be 
just over the next rise until one arrives there, 
and then they are just over the next. When 
1 was new to the country I have often set off 
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after breakfast to climb a little hill ‘ just 
over the rise’ with the intention of being 
back to lunch, but supper time has found 
me many miles from camp, with the little hill 
still beckoning to me. 

So Bill and I drove along the track till the 
sun had swung from east to west and hung 
like a big blood-orange on the horizon. 
Bill, who had been drowsily silent for some 
time, suddenly pulled the horses up with a 


jerk. “Camping time, I guess,’’ he said. 
“Woah there, you buck; I'll kick the tar 
outen you if you try any o’ that.” This to 


the buckskin who, despite the fact that he 
had trotted well over fifty miles, deemed the 
moment of halting ‘a fitting one for carrying 
out his lifelong desire to kick the vehicle 
behind him into matchwood. In less time 
than it takes to tell the horses were unhitched, 
hobbled, and left to browse at will. A fire 
was kindled, coffee was boiling, bacon was 
frying, and our bed was spread. The sky 
turned from light purple to dark purple, 
from dark purple to blue black, and the stars 
came outone byone. At first nothing but the 
crop-crop of the hobbled ponies broke the 
stillness of the night. Then from afar came 
the plaintive yip-yip-yow—eee of a coyote; 
another took up the refrain, and another 
and yet another, till the night became 
hideous with the din. This lasted till mid- 
night, and stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun, I slept happy in the thought that I 
was at last in the heart of the cow country. 

Next morning at daylight we were on our 
way again, and in due course we arrived 
at the “Bar 7” Ranch. My new boss, 
Hermann Ewers, met us at the door of his 
house, and Bill introduced me as the new 
sheep-herder. Hermann looked me over with 
a calculating eye and informed me that his 
sheep had not yet arrived but that he was 
expecting them next week, and until they 
came he would find other work for me. 
Having told me to take my things down to 
the bunk-house he turned to go, and as an 
afterthought remarked, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, ‘‘ You can ride, 0’ course ? ” 

Now, my riding experiences had been 
limited to an occasional jaunt upon a hired 
hack when funds permitted, and that was 
seldom enough. Still, I was in no way taken 
aback by Hermann’s inquiry, and with the 
blind confidence of youth I murmured 
“ Sure,”” and went off to the bunk-house. 
When I opened the door I felt at home, for 
the place had the air of the lumber camp 
bunk-houses, so I stepped in confidently, 
but my spirits immediately fell. The sur- 
roundings were familiar enough, it was true. 
There were bunks all round, a table in the 
centre, a red-hot stove (for the weather was 
chilly), and the room was thick with tobacco 
smoke, but I felt that the occupants were 
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different. I had got to understand the 
lumber-jack, but the habits and customs of 
the cowboy I at once discovered to be of 
another kind. 

As I advanced into the room I adopted 
what I understood to be bunk-house tactics, 
said ‘‘ Halloa”’ in an audible and bold tone, 
and looked around expectantly. Five men 
were seated around the table, but they took 
no notice, and I concluded they had not 
heard me, so I said ‘“ Halloa”’ again, this 
time in a louder voice. Five heads were 
raised simultaneously from the contemplation 
of the cards, five pairs of eyes regarded me 
fixedly for an instant, then the five pairs of 
eyes turned reproachfully towards each other. 

“* Shorty,”’ said one of the men, “‘ the gent 
said ‘ halloa’ to yuh ; why don’t yuh answer 
him?” 

Shorty turned, looked at me again, and 
replied: ‘‘ Waal, I’d admire to address the 
gent, but I-reckon he warn’t talking ter 
me; ’twas Bill that he was giving the glad 
eye to.” 

Bill disclaimed the honour and turned it 
over to Curly, who in turn opined that Jim 
was the lucky one. By this time I had fled 
into the farthest corner of the bunk-house, 
overcome by shame and self-consciousness, 
and wishing that the roof would fall upon me. 
As I sat there gloomily watching the card 
game the door was flung open with a bang, 
a saddle hurtled through the door, followed 
by a “ war-bag ’"—the official name for a 
cowboy’s kit-bag—and the war-bag was fol- 
lowed by a jangle of spurs and a round oath 
as a man tripped over the doorstep and 
entered the room. The newcomer, a tall, 
bow-legged giant with a clean-cut face, in 
full cowboy regalia, chaps and all, stamped 
over to the stove, pulled off his gloves, and 
regarded the quintet at the card table 
critically and with marked disapproval. 
“Don’t all you little boys know it’s wrong 
to squander your princely forty bucks per 
on the vicious game of draw?” he said. 
“I'm plumb surprised, Iam; I thought this 
was a religious outfit I'd joined up with. 
The boss just told me with tears in his eyes, 
ers,’ he says to me, ‘ they’re good boys, 
a little thoughtless, perhaps, but good boys,’ 
and here I find you all wastin’ your substance 
on riotous livin’. Shocking! plumb shock- 
ing!’’ And he spat in apparent disgust. 

The effect of this speech upon the inmates 
of the room was vastly different from that 
which my gentle ‘ halloa’”’ had produced. 
The five men dropped their cards and looked 
up. One or two nodded, and said ‘“ How 
d’ye do?” the others looked inquiringly at 
the saddle and war-bag reposing on the 
floor, To these latter unspoken inquiries 
Slivers replied, ‘‘That’s right, boys; look 
‘em over; yu’'re liable to see ’em again, You 
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see, Hermann met me this afternoon just 
after I'd severed my connection with the 
Z-Y outfit on account of my disliking the 
length o’ time between drinks; and Hermann 
says to me, ‘Slivers, I’m looking for jest 
such a man as you to help teach those boys 
of mine sumthin’ about cattle and how to 
ride,’ so as I'm always willin’ to help out the 
ignorant and needy I consents to show you 
little boys what horse-ridin’ means, and all 
for the miserable stipend of forty -buck ; 
so I brings my saddle and y warbae right 
along.” 

The five turned as one man towards the 
saddle, with faces as grave as judges, as 
Shorty spoke. ‘‘ That’saright smart saddle,” 
he said. 

‘“‘She’s a bird,” replied Slivers. 

“Looks like a good saddle for breaking 
bronks,”’ rejoined Shorty. :‘‘ Bronks ? Why 
that’s the bestest saddle to tame the twisters 
on you ever saw”; and Slivers was pro- 
ceeding to enlarge further on the merits of 
his saddle when Jim cut in with the remark : 
“ Aw, you can't tell me; I know you like 
that saddle ; it’s got the biggest hern to grab 
of any saddle I ever see!” 

It should be explained that amongst cow- 
boys to pull leather or to hold the saddle 
when a horse is bucking is considered a dire 
disgrace, and amateurish in the extreme, so 
Jim’s remark produced a yell of laughter, in 
which Slivers joined as heartily as the rest. 
He dived for his war-bag, produced a bottle 
of liquor, passed it round, opined that the 
joke was the best “‘ have ’”’-yet, and in five 
minutes was playing draw poker and hob- 
nobbing with the rest as though he had 
known them all his life instead of having 
made their acquaintance for the first time 
just fifteen minutes before. 

I contrasted Sliver’s introduction of him- 
self with my own feeble “ halloa,’’ and T took 
the lesson to heart. I crawled into my bunk 
and was just dropping off to sleep when Bill 
ranged alongside and asked what the boss 
had said to me. I told him in detail, even to 
the inquiry as to whether I could ride or no, 
ending up by saying ‘‘ And I told him ‘ Yes,’ ”* 
“Oh, did you?” said ‘Bill, and turned in. 
I slept innocently unconscious of the awful 
error [ had committed against etiquette, and 
the consequences of my mistake. 

The next morning at breakfast Hermann 
laid out the details of the day’s work. One 
man was ordered here, another there ;. such 
and such a man was to break in certain 
horses, another to ride a certain fence-line, 
until everyone on the ranch except Bill and 
myself had been given his task for the! day. 
Then Hermann turned to Bill. “‘ Say, Bill, 
I was riding past South Coulée yesterday 
and saw a bunch of Bar 7 working towards 
Wild Cap, yearlings mostly. Get ’em up; 
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“The earth rose up suddenly and met me where by rights the saddle ought to have been.” 
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they’re way off of range and winter’s coming 
along. You ought to be back by dark.” 

Bill rolled acigarette. ‘‘ Oh, sure,”’ he re- 
marked, apparently addressing the door, 
“anything to oblige; South Coulée’s only 
fifteen miles away, and t’aint nothing for one 
man to round up a bunch of yearling strays 
in that country and be back ’fore dark. 
There ain’t no boulders nor blind coulées in 
that country; no, sir, oh no!” 

Hermann smiled. He was evidently used 
to Bill's sarcasms, and replied, ‘‘ That’s all 
right, Bill; take the kid here with you to 
help.” And again he put the fateful question 
to me, ‘“‘ You ride, o’ course ?”’ Again, like a 
fool, I murmured “ Sure ’’—a small word, 
but I had to pay dearly for the blunder. 

“All right,”’ said Hermann; “ pick out a 
horse from the vemuda and light out as quick 
as you can.” 

Bill gave me a peculiar look, and without 
a word turned and made off towards the 
corrals, I meekly following at his heels. 
Now, I had noticed that the boss had given 
his orders hurriedly, conveying the impres- 
sion to my mind that time pressed and the 
men were to carry them out with all the 
speed possible ; also that the men had rushed 
off, apparently in a frantic hurry to carry 
out the various tasks allotted to them. 
When I arrived at the corral, however, I was 
surprised to find every man-jack of them 
assembled. Some were seated on the top 
rails, smoking ; others were skylarking, and 
all were acting as though they had any 
amount of time at their disposal. When we 
joined them the skylarking ceased and the 
men looked up expectantly. ‘‘ Say,” said 
Rill—his back was turned towards me—“‘ any 
of you fellows got a spare saddle to lend the 
kid here? He’s ridin’ South Coulée with 
me to-day.” 

I was touched by the friendly response that 
Bill’s question provoked. Five saddles were 
instantly and eagerly proffered, each man 
vving with his neighbour for the privilege of 
obliging me. The contest finally simmered 
down to a heated dispute between Jim and 
Curly, Curly winning by the simple expedient 
of throwing his saddle at me. Jim, however, 
insisted that I should take his saddle blanket. 
T thought to myself they were not such had 
fellows after all as they escorted me to the 
vemuda corral, thrust a stiffly-coiled riata 
into my hand, and bade me pick out the 
horse I wished to ride. 

The vemuda contained some fifteen or 
twenty horses enclosed in a high corral, and 
immediately I opened the gate, rope in hand, 
there was a clatter and commotion as they 
all tried to get as far away from me as 
possible. Some dashed wildly round the 
corral, suddenly stopping and emitting 
alarming snorts; others huddled up in the 
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farthest corner from me. There was one 
exception. A nice, mild, elderly-looking 
grey horse stood still in the centre of the 
corral. Gentleness and benevolence were 
writ large over his benign countenance, and 


she stood with head down, sublimely in- 


different to the turmoil round about him. 
“That,” thought I, “is the horse I want. 
Gentle, and a good one to practise on. I'll 
get him; he’ll be easy to catch and easy to 
ride.” I walked up to the horse with ex- 
tended hand, murmuring kind reassurances, 
and he regarded me with dull uncompre- 
hending eyes, never offering to stir. 

I had approached near enongh to be able 
to reach him with my finger-tips when an 
alarming change took place in the beast’s 
demeanour. His ears flattened back on his 
head ;_ his head jerked backwards and for- 
wards in a peculiar twisting sideways motion : 
his lips were drawn back in a yellow-tcothed 
snarl; and before I had time to realize it 
the head suddenly disappeared, to be replaced 
by a scrawny rump actuating a_ peculiarly 
active pair of heels as I jerked sideways to 
safety and measured my length in the dust. 
Something else also whistled past me from 
the other direction, and when I got up and 
wiped the dust from my eyes there stood my 
grey friend as meek and mild as before, a 
rope around his neck and Bill holding the 
rope. Jim and Curly then appeared upon 
the scene with the saddle and blanket, which 
they proceeded to put on the horse, Bill ex- 
plaining the while that “ Old Baldy ” was a 
trifle shy with a stranger. I covldn’t help 
thinking that his shyness took a peculiarly 
disagreeable form, and then old Baldy was 
led out duly saddled and bridled, looking as 
meck as a lamb. I put my foot into the 
stirrnp and climbed gingerly into the saddle. 
I wish I could describe what happened next, 
but I cannot, as I don’t exactly know. I 
was vaguely conscious of an earthquake, a 
cloudburst, a dynamite explosion. Then 
the earth rose up suddenly and met me 
where by rights the saddle ought to have 
been. A roar of laughter sounded in my ears, 
and when the smoke of battle cleared away 
I found myself seated not more than fiftcen 
feet away from the perjured Baldy, who was 
meckly snuffling the grass at his feet. 

Bill walked up, grinning. “ Say,T thought 
you said vou could ride?” 

I was humiliated and angry. Moreover, 
certain portions of my anatomy pained me 
considerably, so I burst into an indignant 
tirade against Baldy, Bill, and the whole 
outfit—explained that what I meant by 
riding was not getting astride of a buck- 
jumping man-eater, and that I would climb 
on Baldy again and again till he killed 
me or let me ride him, if Bill or the rest of 
his bunch thought I was scared. 
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To prove my assertion I jumped up and 
made a grab for Baldy’s bridle. Then the 
humour of the situation struck me and I 
burst out laughing, thereby saving the day. 
Everybody laughed, and laughed still more 
when Jim inserted a hand beneath old 
Baldy’s saddle blanket and gravely extracted 
three particularly vicious-looking cockle 
burrs; and then I realized why Jim had 
been so eager to lend me his blanket, and I 
laughed again. 

Of course, they quizzed me unmercifully, 
and I was the butt of a dozen practical jokes 
and “ haves " daily, but from that moment 
every joke was good-natured, friendly, and 
without malice or sarcasm. By laughing I 
had accomplished what my “ Halloa ’’ in the 
bunk-house had not, and I was now accepted 
as one of them. 

“Say, Bill,”” I remarked, as we rode to- 
gether towards South Coulée, I on the now 
chastened Baldy, “‘ he sure did buck some, 
didn’t he?” 

Bill looked quizzingly at me. 
He can't buck: he’s twenty years old. 
What ? him buck? He didn’t no more’n 
jump stiff legged!’’ I fell to wondering 
what sort of effect a bucking horse would 
have on me if Baldy had only jumped 
“ stiff legged,” and the thought baffied my 
powers of imagination. In fact, my powers 
of imagination were taxed pretty frequently 
during the weeks that followed, for the sheep 
which were td have arrived “ next week” 
failed to materialize for over a month, and 
during that month I learnt the barest rudi- 
ments of cattle punching under the able 
tuition of Shorty and Jim. I rode for the 
Bar 7 for a month, and rode old Baldy— 
when he would let me—all the time. Now, 
Baldy was twenty years old and had punched 
cows for eighteen of them. I was no older 
than Baldy and had never punched cows, so 
it can readily be imagined who took the lead 
in our cow-punching jaunts. One of the 
duties on the ranch was the running up of 
two milk cows from the-pasture to the barn, 
a distance of about three-quarters of a mile. 
This ‘chore’ had to be done night and 
morning, and was detested by every real 
cowboy to whom the task was allotted. As 
a natural consequence, therefore, a few days 
after my arrival at the ranch the job was 
turned over to me, and I hailed it with delight, 
for was not this real cowhoy’s work, the 
running up of real cows outside a real horse 
saddled with a real stock saddle, with a real 
riata bound to the horn ? 

I remember with what pride I led out old 
Baldy the first evening I started to drive in 
the milk cows. I climbed into the saddle, 
copying as nearly as I could the cowboy’s 
swinging method of mounting, and in my 
elation I kicked old Baldy boldly in the ribs. 
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Then, remembering my first encounter with 
him, I had a sickening sensation at the pit of 
my stomach, clutched furtively at the horn 
of the saddle, and rather wished I had left 
him unkicked. However, nothing happened, 
and Baldy started off at a lumbering trot, 
not offering to resent my familiarity in the 
least. He knew what he had got to do; 
this going after the milk cows was his 
regular daily task. He had done it twice a 
day for just six thousand five hundred and 
seventy days, or thirteen thousand one 
hundred and forty times. Shorty remarked 
afterwards when I mentioned these figures 
that I was wrong in my calculations, for 
Baldy had only been thirteen thousand one 
hundred and thirty eight times after the 
cows to date, because five years previously 
he had laid off a day on account of a sprain! 
Now I was doing it for the first time, and if 
it pleased me to get elated about it and even 
to kick Baldy in the ribs it made no difference 
to him; all he was concerned with was 
getting the cows up and returning to the 
corral, so we started off amicably for the 
pasture. 

When we got there no cows were to be 
‘seen, and I decided that they must be behind 
a hillock at the south end, so I suggested by 
a pressure on the reins that Baldy should 
proceed in that direction. He paid not the 
slightest attention to my hint and made a 
bee line for the north end of the pasture. 
He was very nice about it, but firm, and the 
more I tried to yank him round to the south 
the more firmly did he amble sideways in a 
northerly direction. Finally, when I got too 
persistent, he gave me a gentle hint; it was 
the merest little stiffening of the legs, the 
faintest little ripple of the spinal cotumn, but 
it was sufficient, and I refrained from further 
coercion, the more so as I caught sight of 
the cows in the most northerly corner of the 
pasture. I let off an orthodox ‘‘ whoop—ee ”” 
and we lumbcred up and turned them to- 
wards home. For the first few yards things 
went fine; the cows trotted quietly towards 
the ranch, and Baldy and I trotted sedately 
after them. Suddenly one of the cows 
stopped, regarded me with an imbecile ex- 
pression of surprise, let out a derisive ‘' moo,” 
and, wheeling abruptly, started off on the 
back trail, bucking playfully, head down and 
tail a-twist. Baldy turned round and gal- 
loped in pursuit so quickly that he nearly 
twisted my neck. Then things began to 
happen. No sooner had I directed one cow 
ranchwards than the other broke away, and 
try as | woud I could not keep those two 
cows together and headed for the ranch. 
At last Baldy got annoved ; this fooling had 
gone on long enough; it was milking time 
and his supper time, and he was going home. 
Again I don’t know how it happened. There 
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was a lurch, a shiver, and a bounce; Baldy’s 
head and shoulders disappeared from in 
front of me, I saw the ground right under 
the horn of the saddle, and the next thing I 
was conscious of was the hard prairie in the 
small of my back. Looking up I saw Baldy 
trotting backwards and forwards behind 
two meek cows headed directly for the 
ranch ! 

When I limped into the bunk-house the 
cows had been milked, Baldy had been un- 
saddled, and was luxuriously rolling in the 
dust. I crept into the cook shack, ate my 
supper amid an eloquent silence, and slunk 
shamefacedly off to bed. 
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“‘ Say, Shorty,” said Jim that night, as he 
pulled the blanket round his neck, ‘‘ Her- 
mann’s going to put Baldy on the pay roll at 
forty bucks per.” 

“Yep,” rejoined Shorty, “told me he 
was going to get the kid to break that new 
lot of horses we run up. Did you ever see 
him ride? He’s a wonder at it.” 

“No,” Jim’s voice replied; “no, I ain’t 
never sen him ride, but I heard him say he 
could.” 

So it went on for half an hour, but I didn’t 
hear much of it. A blanket over one’s head 
and a finger in each ear are good deadeners 
of sound. 


(To be continued.) 


A TURKEY FARM IN THE DESERT. 


On a ranch near Barstow, in California, in the very 
heart of the Great American Desert, is an immense 
flock of wild turkeys that promises to make its owner 


rich. There are about five hundred birds, the result 
of a singular experiment which proved a surprising 
success. Four years ago Mr. M. A. Stutsman, a Los 
Angeles lawyer, conceived the idea that wild turkeys 
could be raised at slight cost because they are able 
to forage for themselves. He obtained eggs from 
nests in Virginia, and put hens on the hatching job. 
Fortune was with him, and his flock grew apace. 
The birds quickly became accustomed to their new 
surroundings and proved extremely hardy and healthy. 
The second year Mr. Stutsman raised sixty hens and 
kept them all for breeding purposes. The third year 
there was an astonishing increase, and in 1919 he 
produced fifteen hundred birds for market. So large 


is the flock now, and so tame the birds, that the herding 
is like that of a flock of sheep. Coyotes, eagles, hawks, 
and snakes must be guarded against and the turkeys 
restrained from rambling too many miles away. In 
this work the owner is greatly assisted by his dogs— 
fine collies bred to police the ranch and fight off enemies. 
They encircle, turn, and drive the birds with amazing 
intelligence. The turkeys differ but little from the 
domestic species, except that they are smaller, more 
active, and better foragers. Given sufficient range, 
they will grow fat on just what they find. They fly 
like pheasants when alarmed, and with a mighty 
whirring of wings. The cock birds will fight each other 
literally to the death, and are proud and haughty. 
The turkeys hatch from March 1st to June 1st and 
are very prolific, a hen laying thirty or more eggs a 
season. 
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This remarkable story, told to the Authoress by the young men concerned, narrates how two 
boys, wandering through France before the War, drank wine with some soldiers and woke up 
to find themselves on the way to North Africa as five-year recruits for the famous “ Foreign 
Legion” * of the French Army! They weat through terrible hardships under the iron discipline 


of the corps, and finally made up their minds to attempt to escape. 


With three comrades 


they fled across the trackless desert, pursued by the Arabs, and the account of their 
adventures will be found most thrilling. 


-NOQME years before the War two 
; young ‘fellows decided to start out 
to see the world on their own account. 
They. knew that their parents would 
not sanction their wandering proclivities, 
and so.they left home secretly. One of them 
had a considerable sum of money, which he 
shared with his companion. 

After a good deal of aimless wandering 
they found themselves at last in France, 
and one day went into a garrison town where 
they -played cards with the French soldiers. 
The soldiers were pleased to see the young 
fellows, and welcomed them heartily, offering 
them wine and tobacco. Before long three 
more strangers joined them. At last dark- 
ness fell like a veil over the fort and land- 
scape, and the two boys decided to return to 
their lodgings, but somehow they had grown 
unaccountably sleepy and tired. They rose 
to depart—and then they remembered no 
more. 

When they came to their senses they were 
utterly amazed to find themselves in a railway 
carriage being whirled southward through 
France. Harry awoke first, and found him- 
self one of ten or more young fellows in the 
compartment, but how he came to be there 
he could not understand. His head ached 
insufferably, but he steadied himself suf- 


ficiently to stand up and make his way to 
the door to see where they were going. 
Pushing his head and shoulders as far out of 
the carriage window as he could, he tried to 
see in what direction they were going, but 
was sharply called to order by an officer, who 
was evidently in charge of the men, While 
he looked out, however, Harry had managed 
to see a square of cardboard affixed to the 
outside of the carriage bearing tthe words 
“Volontaires Militaire.’” Amazed beyond 
expression, he returned to his seat and 
awakened his friend Will, explaining to him 
that they were in a train bound for Mar- 
seilles. 

“ But how ever have we got here?” they 
asked one another, for they were completely 
bewildered. Just then the officer in charge 
spoke up and told them to keep quiet, or it 
would be the worse for them. 

Whispering to the next man, Harry found 
that he was an Italian, and there were two 
other obvious Italians in the carriage. 

“It must be a mistake,” suggested Will, 
at last, in a whisper. 

“‘ Then it is a pretty big one,” said Harry, 
“ for here are ten of us, and gone of us know 
where they are taking us, or why. What 
does it all mean?” 

“‘We are going to Marseilles—to Marseilles,” 


* Before the War “La Legion des Etrangers” was one of the most remarkable forces in the world. 
of every nationality in Europe, it was stationed in the deserts of Algeria, and there were to be foun 


Recruited from members 
its ranks wild spirits of 


all classes, In the War the corps did magnificent work, and the /egionmaires, scallywags and ne’er-do-wells as many of them no 


deubt were. proved that they at least knew how to fight and die. 


atirely different from those dgpicted in this narrative. 


‘The conditions of life in the Legion are now, probably, 
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whispered one of the Italians, hoarsely, his 
face expressing many emotions. 

Just then one of the men thrust his hand 
into his pocket and, to his surprise, found a 
handful of money. In a dazed sort of way 
he counted it—two hundred and fifty francs. 
At this every man’s hand went to his pocket, 
and each found the same sum. Suddenly 
one of the Italians spoke, in a low, hoarse 
whisper, for the officer's eyes were fixed on 
the little group. 

“Comrades,” he said, “‘ they’ve signed us 
on for service in the Foreign Legion! Some- 
body made us drunk and now we're at their 


ion, in spite of 
the rattling of the train, the officer in charge 
walked over and confronted them. 

“What's all this talk 2’? he demanded. 
“You men have signed contracts to ‘serve 
five years in La Legion des Etrangers, Afrique 
du Nord, so don’t pretend that you are 
trapped, or any such thing. Here are your 
papers, all properly signed ’’—and he tapped 
his pocket. Then, turning on his heel, he 
returned to his seat and his newspaper. 

The party changed trains twice at small 
stations, and at Marseilles a non-commis- 
sioned officer took charge of them and 
allowed them to go to the buffet in order to 
get food and drink, which they sorely needed. 
When they had refreshed themselves and 
had a wash, he escorted them into the town 
to purchase a few necessities and some fruit. 
From there they were marched under escort 
to Fort St. Jean, and placed in separate cells 
for the night. The young fellows found 
Tough stretchers and blankets provided for 
their use, and spite of deep disgust and 
fright at the fate in store for them, they 
slept soundly. The awakening next morning, 
however, was bitter. They spent two more 
days at the fort awaiting the arrival of more 
recruits to be made into soldiers in Algiers. 
Towards the evening of the second day three 
more young fellows and an older man joined 
them, but they had all been drinking heavily, 
and were too stupefied with wine to know or 
care where they were being taken. 

Quite early in the morning “ Au-Jus! 
Au-Jus!” was shouted down the corridors— 
the signal that hot coffee and bread were 
bing served. Afterwards came roll-call ; 
then they were allowed a little liberty to 
walk around. The Italians made an attempt 
to get into the town, but were promptly 
driven back by the sentries. Presently 
bugles sounded and they were all marched 
down to the pier and embarked on board a 
French mail-steamer bound to Oran, Algiers, 
North Africa. Before night the recruits’ 
home-sickness and indignation at being kid- 
napped gave way to seasickness, for a heavy 
storm came on, and the steamer rolled and 
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pitched frightfully. The boats were washed 
away, the bridge was badly damaged, and 
the decks were swept from end to end by 
great waves. The curses of the sailors 
intermingled with many “‘ Mon Dieus,"’ the 
hoarse shouting of the officers of the liner, 
and the pitiful weeping of women and 
children, made the night a regular inferno. 
Towards morning, however, the sea calmed 
down, and by nightfall they were off the 
coast of Algiers. 

Early next morning two non-commis- 
sioned officers came on board, and the recruits 
were promptly placed in boats and rowed 
ashore. They looked anxiously around as 
they landed at Oran, and presently noticed 
some miserable-looking men building’a break- 
water, or something of the sort. To their 
horror they saw that these labourers were 
chained to their wheel-barrows, so that 
escape was impossible. They also saw a 
military deserter being taken back to be 
court-martialled. 

““ What will his sentence be ?'” asked one 
of the new recruits, nervously. 

“‘ Another five years added to his first five 
years, besides other deprivations,” was the 
reply. 

“* And if he tried to escape a second time ? ” 
asked a fair-haired boy. 

The non-com. shrugged his shoulders and 
answered stolidly: “ Another five years, 
mon ami, and many more. deprivations. 
Running away from La Legion des Etrangers 
does not pay, my comrades,” he added, not 
unkindly. ‘‘ Be wise and make the best of 
its!” 

After landing they were taken to a stone 
building called Fort St. Theresa. Here, 
after being put in different cells, they re- 
ceived rations of bread and coffee, and were 
left alone until next morning. Then the 
roll-call sounded, rations were given out, 
and they were marched to the station and 
entrained in open trucks, in spite of the great 
heat. They were bound, they were told, 
for Sidi-bel-Abes, the headquarters of the 
Legion. 

Arrived there, the roll was Called once 
more; then they were marched to their 
new quarters, and handed over to a non- 
commissioned officer. The new arrivals 
found about seventy men in the big dormitory 
to which they were allotted, and above each 
cot was the name of the occupant, with his 
number. Later the soldiers trooped in. 
Some yawned, some swore, and some, worn 
out with their day’s marching, gladly threw 
themselves on their cots to rest. The 
livelier ones went over to the canteen for 
wine; a few spoke of visiting the nearest 
village, about ten minutes’ walk or more 
away from camp. Harry and Will, with the 
three Italians, were glad to go to the canteen 
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“One day she missed Will and demanded: ‘Your comrade, messieurs—he with the blue eyes?’” 


too, for anything was better than being left 
alone with their bitter thoughts. 

At the canteen a rather pretty cantiniére 
was volubly relating her experiences in 
Tonquin. All listened intently as she told 
them how pirates overtook her party on a 
big river, took from them whatever they had, 
and, seizing the boat, left them stranded on 
the banks of the river. When the canteen 
closed there was a rush back to quarters, 
and the recruits did it without a second to” 


spare. 


Next morning—their first in Sidi-bel-Abes - 


—the young men heard the clang-clang of the 
big bell which was the signal for rising, and 
next the cry ‘‘Au-Jus! Au-Jus!”’ for coffee. 
No washing utensils were visib'e, and the 
newcomers looked helplessly around until 
they saw the others rush off to a stream close 
by and perform their morning ablutions 
without soap and towels. Afterwards they 
found that both were provided by the 
authorities, but many men did not rise at 
the first note of the huge bell, and it was a 
case of “‘ first come, first served.’’ 

Presently the recruits were sharply called 
out by name and number to step forward 
and salute an officer. Then they were 
directed to an assortment of uniforms and 
equipment, and in an incredibly short space 
of time they were fully accoutred as 


Legionnaires. Then the regulations were 
gabbled over to them. What objects they 
looked and felt! The uniforms were coarse, 
ready-made affairs, and were issued with 
little regard to the size of the wearer. Each 
man was supplied with a black double- 
breasted tunic with red facings, blue trousers, 
a red kepi, with a seven-flamed grenade as a 
badge, and black gaiters. The low shoes, 
however, were their greatest tribulation, for 
it was very difficult at first to keep them on. 

Their own clothes they were told to throw 
aside, but Will made a desperate snatch for 
his body-belt just as his things were bcing 
raked off the heap. He had a good reason 
for retaining it, as he had managed to secrete 
the remainder of his bounty-money in it. 
The rest never saw theirs again, and they 
dared not complain. 

Henceforth, day after day, they were 
drilled on the hot sands, made to run, walk, 
march, advance, and retire, until they could 
have dropped from sheer exhaustion. Still, 
the constant drill was making them some- 
thing akin to soldiers. 

The food was poor, badly cooked, and 
worse served. Camel-meat was the founda- 
tion of many of their meals ; and strange to 
say, as time went on, they found that men 
fed as they were grew either very fat or very 
thin. 
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It was a strange life, and their comrades 
were a strange mixture. Many of them, of 
course, for reasons of their own, had enlisted 
voluntarily, and made the best of their lot, 
but undoubtedly they had their moments of 
keen regret and disgust at their surroundings. 
Without a doubt there were scions of lordly 
houses and members of the best families in 
Europe in the ranks, but no sane person ever 
enlisted in La Legion des Etrangers for love 
of it, or in order to “ see life,” although it is 
just possible that in some cases they joined 
to save themselves from a worse fate. As 
for the prospects of escape, the recruits had 
only to remember the N.C.O.'s answer at 
Oran to understand why twelve thousand 
men, more or less, endured such conditions. 
Still, strange as it may seem, after five 
months of the life our two young recruits 
thought of nothing but escape, dreamt only 
of sailing away from Oran, and prayed for 
courage to make the attempt. 

Harry and Will and their three Italian 
comrades in adversity kept together as much 
as possible. Then, one evil day, Will incurred 
the Colonel’s displeasure—and it was well 
known in the regiment what that meant. 

Poor Will was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. He had little idea what lay 
before him as he was marched away over the 
burning sands. He knew that there was a 
regular military prison at Sidi-bel-Abes, 
with sentries on duty outside, but to his 
surprise his escort passed the building and 
hurried him still farther on. He demanded 
to know where they were taking him, but 
his guards refused to answer. Perhaps they 
did not even understand his language. 
Presently he saw what seemed to be a trap- 
door in the ground, and before he knew 
where he was, or what they meant to’ do 
with him, he was hurled into a large pit of 
moist sand, and the trap-door shut down on 
him! 

There was not the slightest accommodation 
for a human being in the pit, unless a mass 
of wet paper could be called a bed, while the 
heat in the confined space was terrible. 
Food and water were lowered to him at 
stated times, and once a day a rope was 
thrown down and he scrambled up, hand 
over hand, to the outer world, where he was 
drilled—apart from the rest. Drill over, 
back he went to his subterranean prison. 
These pit dungeons, he afterwards discovered, 
were used in the villages to imprison re- 
fractory Arabs guilty of the worst crimes. 

The common soldiers’ greatest pleasure, 
when they could get a permit, was to visit a 
small town not far away from the military 
quarters. The rendezvous of the five friends 
was a small café kept by a widow. She sold 
wine and food, and had a human heart, a 
possession that seemed scarcer than diamonds 
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in that part of the world. The Italians she 
was specially kind to, for some of her relations 
had lived in Italy, and she knew exactly 
what life in La Legion des Etvangers was like. 

She knew, too, what the young men were 
thinking and dreaming of, and her advice 
was “Try.” The word was so softly 
breathed, however, that they hardly caught 
it; but they understood. Harry risked 
much to ask, in almost an inaudib’e whisper :— 

“ But how ?” 

“It has been done,’’ was the answer. 
‘ Not often—once, or maybe twice.” 

But the risk was too great, and escape 
seemed so impossible that her hint fell flat, 
for the boys always saw in their mind’s eye 
those chained prisoners by the lonely sea. 
They knew so well what the penalty would 
be should they fail, and the widow could 
only affirm that ‘‘One—perhaps two—had 
escaped.” 

Time after time, as they drank at her tiny 
shop, her challenging eyes asked the question 
that she feared even to whisper. Time after 
time they shook their heads, and her piercing 
black eyes suffused with unshed tears. One 
day she missed Will, and demanded :— 

“Your comrade, messieurs—he with the 
blue eyes ?” 

They pointed silently downwards to the 
earth, and she asked no more questions, for 
she knew just what had happened, and her 
face was very grave as she brought the wine 
and cakes, 

Next day, when the rope was let down to 
Will to draw himself up by, it met with no 
response, and the men above saw his in- 
sensible form lying upon the heap of wet 


per. 

They shouted again and again, but the 
restless hands were still, the blue eyes closed, 
and the generally well-poised head, with its 
golden-brown hair, was wet with the slime 
and hot damp of the dungeon. Descending 
into the pit, they tied the rope round his 
waist, hoisted him to the top, laid him on 
the warm sands, and poured water on his 
head. But it was all in vain. 

Then they carried him to the hospital, 
where the Sisters cared for the insensible 
man carefully and skilfully, and before long 
he regained consciousness. 

“‘ Where am I ?” he demanded, faintly. 

“ With the Sisters,” one of them whispered 
to him. 

“ Thank God ! ” he managed to articulate ; 
then he fainted again. 

They nursed him kindly, but it was several 
days before he remembered much. He 
babbled of his boyhood’s home, his mother, 
and his wanderings. 

When fairly on his way to recovery one 
evening, with a Sister watching by his bed- 
side, he muttered a bitter cry for vengeance 
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on his oppressors. The Sister glanced round 
fearfully before laying a cold hand on his 
forehead. 

“ Patience, my son,” she murmured. 

“‘ Curse patience |” was the angry retort. 

Presently he spoke in a hushed whisper. 

“ Sister, come closer—bend down! Did 
anyone ever escape from this hell ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” she answered, 
shaking her head. 

When able to leave the hospital, Will was 
sent back to his regiment, with two more 
months of his sentence hanging over his 
head. 

One evening, soon after Will’s release from 
the hospital, Harry proposed an excursion. 
“ Let’s goto D , he said; ‘‘it’s a glorious 
night.” 

They set off alone, and the old woman with 
the bright black eyes welcomed them and 
gave them of her best. She could scarcely 
keep her eyes off Will’s pale face and trem- 
bling hands. 

“Try,” she whispered once again as she 
refilled his glass, looking around as if she 
feared that the walls had.ears. 

‘* [shall be stronger soon,” was his guarded 
answer. 

Presently she presented her bill to the 
young soldiers, after taking quite a time to 
write it out, but the paper simply bore, in a 
crabbed, uncertain hand, the words :— 

“ Everything at Dronsky’s.”’ 

Under the bright moonlight the two 
friends walked slowly back to cantonments, 
each asking himself silently if he had enough 
pluck to venture on what seemed a mad dash 
for freedom. Freedom! Their thoughts 
dwelt lovingly on the very word. They 
knew full well that they were running a 
terrible risk, and that the chances were a 
hundred to one that they would be pursued 
and captured—and then? Capture was. an 
issue that the bravest spirit might well shrink 
from contemplating. So far, too, only one 
or two men had succeeded. Could they 
hope to achieve their aim where so many 
had failed ? 

Out under the brilliant stars Harry 
showed Will the slip of paper the widow had 
given him, with its cryptic message :— 

“ Everything at Dronsky’: 

“Remember the address, whatever you 
do,”’ warned Will almost hysterically, ‘ But 
for Heaven’s sake tear it up in the tiniest 
fragments, or else eat it to make sure. Don't 
let us forget that the very desert has eyes 
and ears.” 

Without a word Harry put the tiny slip of 
paper in his mouth, chewed it to a pulp, and 
solemnly swallowed it. 

“Dare we risk it?’ Will asked, pre- 
sently. - 

“ Yes,” answered Harry, resolutely. 
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“What about the others?’ asked Will. 


. He meant the three Italians. 


“* They willcome,” returned Harry. “ All 
five of us will go together.” 

Somehow, once they had come to a de- 
cision, Will felt immensely relieved. He 
gloried in the thought that, should fortune 
favour them, he would be the first man, 
according to all accounts, who had ‘‘ bested ” 
the overbearing Colonel. 

“Harry,” he said, “I’M leave you to 
settle things with the other fellows and fix 
the night when we are to try and make our 
escape. You are not watched like me—only 
out of prison on parole, since I defied the 
Colonel. But let it be soon, old chap, for I 
may be taken back to that horrible dungeon 
at any moment. And for Heaven’s sake 
don’t start without me if I am sent back 
at once. I should go stark staring mad if 
you fellows left me behind.” 

““We won't, Harry, so don't excite your- 
self,” said his friend. 

Next morning, as Will went up in his turn 
with his tin pot to get his rations of bread 
and coffee, he caught just a glance from one 
of the three Italians. That glance told him 
a lot, though not a word was spoken. It 
was five whole days before he had a chance 
to speak to Harry again, as both were on 
sentry duty at different outposts. On the 
sixth day an opportunity came, for they 
chanced to mect at the commissariat office 
to draw rations. Accidentally, in turning 
away, the two men collided, and while picking 
up the stuff they had dropped Harry 
whispered :— 

“To-morrow night at eleven.” 

Will slept little that night, and probably 
the other four were equally wakeful. He 
presumed that after supper—their last meal 
—they must go to the little town and some- 
how procure the things they needed if they 
were to make their escape across the desert 
and reach Oran. Revolvers would be needed, 
for none of them intended to be taken alive, 
and waterbags were another necessity, as 
without water they would certainly perish 
amid the burning sands. They would also 
need boots and civilian clothes, in place of 
their uniforms. 

How the hours lagged through what the 
five men hoped would be their last day in 
La Legion des Etrangers! But not a word 
or glance gave them away; there was too 
much at stake. They ate their supper like 
the rest, then leisurely strolled away from 
different quarters to their meeting place, 
some distance from the cantonments. Then 
they made their way to the little town, and 
soon found the second-hand shop that they 
were in search of. The old Jewish proprietor 
looked askance at them, and did not seem to 
care much for their custom, but they selected 
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a civilian suit apiece, and laced boots to take 
the place of their low shoes. 
bought a few provisions—not many, for 
they could not overburden themselves— 
water-bottles, revolvers, and cartridges. 
Best of all, they found amongst the rubbish 
a tiny gold compass, which must have hung 
on someone’s watch-chain. This, they knew, 
would prove a veritable star of hope, other- 
wise they might wander around and around 
in a circle, as has been done many times in 
the desert. 

Then came the bargaining. Only Will 
had any money—due to his foresight in 
saving his body-belt. The old Jew insisted 
on an extortionate price for the articles 
selected. The young men tried to argue 
with him, but he grew angry and ordered 
them to quit his shop, which they certainly 
did not intend doing empty-handed. A look 
and a whisper passed between them, and 
without a moment's hesitation the old man 
was seized, gagged, and swiftly bound in one 
of his own chairs. There he sat helpless, 
watching them pick up and take just what 
they needed. He literally foamed at the 
mouth with fury, but they were too busy to 
give him much notice. 

They then left the shop, closing and 
locking the door after them, and made their 
way as quickly as possible to cantonments, 
burying their spoil in the sands in readiness 
for the night. 

When the dormitories were wrapped in 
darkness and slumber five figures might have 
been seen leaving the barracks and stealthily 
moving across the desert sands. Fortun- 
ately they were unnoticed, and once at a safe 
distance they changed their uniforms for 
civilian clothes and set off. The tiny com- 
pass was their only hope, for to it they 
looked to be guided in a north-west direction. 
They tramped steadily on all the night 
without seeing or mecting anyone. Towards 
daylight they crossed and re-crossed the 
railway tracks so that, should they be 
followed, their footprints would not give 
them away. Then they called a_ halt. 
‘Their faces were pale and drawn, and their 
hands constantly sought their pistols. 

The sun was now high in the heavens and 
they were fairly exhausted. Taking a long 
drink from their water-bottles, they divided 
their food in tense silence, for it seemed to 
them that words had wings and might be 
wafted back to that living hell they had 
just left. Then they scooped out a larg? 
hole in the sand, covered it with their over- 
coats, and lay down to rest for a few hours 
during the heat of the day. One man kept 
a sharp look-out for three hours ; then another 
t: ok his place, and so on until nightfall again. 
In the evening they ate sparingly once more, 
drank a little water, and prepared for another 


They also . 
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night's tramp through the lonely desert, 
guided by the tiny compass. Anxiously they 
scanned the horizon, but no pursuers ap- 
peared in sight, and when the next morning 
dawned they were many miles away from 
Sidi-bel-Abes. 

It was good to be free, but, nevertheless, 
they were racked with anxiety. Were they 
being followed, and if so, would they be re- 
captured ? The fear of pursuit was bad 
enough, but in addition they were tortured 
by doubts as to whether they were going in 
the right direction. If not, they would inevit- 
ably soon be numbered among those un- 
fortunates who had tried to make the journey 
to the coast and lost themselves in the 
trackless wastes of the desert. 

They took their rest that day close to a 
small oasis where alfalfa was growing plen- 
tifully. The swaying grass afforded them a 
little grateful shade, and they were thinking 
of starting their nightly tramp rather earlier 
than usual when they saw in the distance a 
small compact mass moving towards them. 

Did their eyes deceive them? No! 
Heavens! it was true enough—the moving 
mass was unmistakably making in their 
direction! Had they got so far, suffered so 
much, only to be recaptured and taken back 
to that awful Sidi-bel-Abes ? They vowed 
they would never be taken alive. 

Nearer and nearer came the cavalcade, 
and presently the fugitives saw that it was 
composed of sixteen or eighteen camel-riders. 
They were the guins—a species of desert 
police—and had evidently been put on their 
track by the authorities. Should they 
capture the escaping men they would receive 
blood-money at the rate of twenty-five francs 
a head. 

The five friends had dug out a hollow 
before they lay down to sleep, and now, 
seeing their enemics bearing down upon 
them, two of them set to work to deepen it. 
They soon got it breast-high, and behind the 
sandy wall awaited their would-be captors’ 
approach. 

Presently the Arabs halted, and one dis- 
mounted and came forward, with his hands 
raised above his head, indicating that he 
wished to treat. He could speak some 
broken French, and when near enough he 
called upon them to surrender in the name 
of the French Government. 

“Never! Never!” they shouted back in 
chorus. 

“‘No surrender?’ he replied. ‘ Then we 
shoot, mes amis, Surrender nice and com- 
fortable ; then we do no shooting!” 

“Go back, go back,” they cried, and he 
obeyed. 

On his return there was evidently a con- 
sultation, and the entire force commenced 
to move forward upon the fugitives. The 
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just what they needed.” 
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“There he sat helpless, watching them pick up and take 
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deserters waited until the band were well 
within range ; then they fired again and yet 
again before the guims could pull up their 
frightened camels. They did good execution, 
for the foremost camel crumpled up in a 
heap on the sand, with its rider shot in both 
legs, and another camel dropped, kicking and 
snorting, his master's left arm hanging help- 
lessly by his side. A third beast swayed to 
and fro, and apparently could not be per- 
suaded either to move forward or retreat. 
The rest of the troop hastily retreated, and 
evidently held a council of war. To give 
them their due, they attempted to do their 
share of the shooting, but their marksman- 
ship did not equal that of the fugitives. 

“We have only one thing to thank 
Sidi-bel-Abes for," declared Harry, “ and 
that is our shooting. It is just as well for us 
that they do not teach the guins to shoot as 
well as the soldiers, or we should have fared 
pretty badly.” 

Presently the guins returned to the attack, 
riding singly in a long wavy file—a favourite 
trick of theirs to gradually close in around 
their quarry. 

“ Shall we fire?’ asked Harry. 

‘‘No, no,” cautioned one of the others. 
“ Let them get nearer, and don’t waste your 
ammunition.” 


It was nervous work, to stand 
waiting to be attacked, and momen- ~- 
tarily the circling guins came nearer 
and nearer to the fugitives. 

“Now, now!” announced the leader, 
“fire, all of you. Aim at the camels, men, 
if you are not sure of yourselves.” 

A regular fusillade met the circling riders 
from all sides, as, back to back, the excited 
soldiers fired at their pursuers. 

This time two more men and three camels 
were put out of action, and once again the 
angry guins drew off. The shades of night 
were now beginning to fall, and presently 
darkness fell, but almost simultaneously 
four fires shot up their flamés—north, south, 
east, and west—so that the deserters could 
not escape without being seen. This is an 
old device of the nomads, as old as the hills 
and the changeless desert itself, to keep their 
victims from moving. Evidently the guins 
meant either to starve them out or force 
them to give themselves up when their 
ammunition was exhausted. 

““We are doomed !’’ groaned one of the 
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Italians; the rest were too disheartened to 
speak. 

Presently, in spite of the apparent hope- 
lessness of their position, a bright thought 
struck the marksman of the party. He 
suggested that he should crawl out near the 
enemy and aim at their camels at close 
quarters, shooting to lame rather than to 


nearer and nearer the resting-place of the 
worn-out men and beasts, and presently 
a bellow and the painful slubbering of a 
wounded camel followed the report of a shot. 
Then he was lost to both sound and sight, 
and moments seemed hours before they agaiu 
heard the sharp crack of his pistol. The 
Arabs opened fire, but their shots went far 


“It was nervous work, to stand waiting to be attacked, and momentarily the circling guins 
came nearer and nearer to the fugitives.” 


kill, for a few disabled camels would stop the 
guins’ pursuit. 

The others agreed, though reluctantly, and 
le set off, first covering himself with a sort of 
blanket of alfalfa which he had been making, 
cutting out holes for his eyes. He edged 


afield, and no stray bullet came near the 
fugitives. 

Presently a voice close by startled them, 
but it was only their own marksman back. 
On his report they determined to make an . 
attempt to crawl out between the fires and 
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resume their march to the coast. Camels 
are a valuable asset to the Arabs, and the 
guins were very unlikely, after such a set-back, 
to leave their wounded animals to chase 
them further. Moreover, both men and 
camels were apparently worn out. 

First one man crawled out, then a second, 
* a third, and a fourth, followed by the sharp- 
shooter, with his finger ready on the trigger, 
but they passed the fire-zone safely. At last 
they were beyond the glare of the big fires, 
and then the five simultaneously rose to 
their feet, and with one deep whisper of 
thankfulness set off on their weary march 
again. 

When morning broke they were nearing 
the edge of the desert. Soon the land began 
to show signs of cultivation, and just before 
noon they caught sight of some buildings 
that seemed to have been burnt and forsaken. 
With one accord they broke into a shambling 
run towards them, too intent even to look 
back to see if the guts were following them. 
At last with a supreme eftort, for they were 
terribly exhausted, they gained the shelter of 
the ruins and discovered a cool underground 
cellar that promised rest and peace. For- 
tunately for them, there was also water, for 
they found a well built over a spring. What 
a find it was! 

The fugitives felt safer now, for they were 
in what might be called civilized country, 
and the guins were very unlikely to follow 
them. So worn out were they that, after a 
long drink of cooling water, they dropped 
down and slept until the next morning—the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. When they awoke 
there was no sign of their pursuers, so they 
made the best meal they could, and again 
slept for hours without awakening. They 
remained for three days in the cellar, for 
their feet were now so swollen from their 
exertions that they could hardly use them, 
let alone walk far. Towards evening of the 
third day, however, deeming further delay 
dangerous, they started off again, skirting 
the tiny villages they encountered but 
keeping near the railway tracks. 

“The Mediterranean! Oh! the Mediter- 
ranean!" they cried in chorus when the 
moon rose that night, for they saw in the 
distance the gleam of water, and ships riding 
atanchor. So their tiny compass had proved 
true after all, and guided them safely across 
the trackless desert ! 

The five men now held a serious consulta- 
tion. They recognized that they ran a good 
deal of risk in entering Oran, for the local 
police had doubtless been warned of their 
desertion from Sidi-bel-Abes, but if they 
were to get a ship it seemed absolutely 
necessary to go there. At midnight the 
following night they reached the town, but 
kept carefully outside, so as to avoid capture. 


Their hope was to get on board one of the 
vessels riding at anchor in the harbour—but 
how were they to get a boat to take them off ? 

Just then two drunken sailors came along, 
talking and singing loudly, and one of the 
Italians immediately exclaimed :— 

ef Italians! my countrymen! They'll help 
us!” 

The fugitives followed the pair down to 
the harbour, where they made for a landing- 
place. Here lay a ship's boat, manned by 
two sailors who were evidently waiting for 
the men on shore. After a short conversa- 
tion with the seamen the fugitives found out 
that the boat belonged to an Italian trading 
vessel lying at anchor just outside the harbour. 
By means of a bribe they induced the sailors 
to put them on board the steamer, and 
directly they stepped on deck they were 
taken before the Captain. He listened 
sympathetically to their story, which needed 
no corroboration, for they were all in a 
pitiful condition. To their relief, he promised 
them both shelter and protection. 

They were fed, doctored from the ship’s 
medicine chest, and then sent below to sleep. 

But their troubles were not yet over, for 
not long afterwards a French non-commis- 
sioned othcer boarded the ship, accompanied 
by some of the harbour police. They had 
instructions from the Foreign Legion authori- 
ties at Sidi-bel-Abes to watch for and appre- 
hend five deserters who were believed to 
be trying to escape by sea. The N.C.O. 
demanded that the soldiers should be handed 
over to him to be sent under guard to 
Sidi-bel-A bes. 

The five refugees were called up to see the 
new arrivals, and they awaited the Captain’s 
reply in fearful suspense. Were they to be 
sent back to that awful place from which they 
had escaped after so much privation and 
risk ? 

It was now broad daylight, and the 
Captain, perplexed as to his course of action, 
signalled to an Italian war-vessel that lay 
some distance away. There was an inter- 
change of communications between the two 
ships, and then the captain of the merchant- 
man announced his decision. 

“‘ These five men are under my protection,” 
he said, firmly, “‘ and they will stay on board 
this vessel. I refuse to give them up.” 

Much argument ensued, and finally an 
officer came over from the warship to learn 
more of what was happening. 

““ These men belong to our Foreign Legion,” 
insisted the Frenchman, “ and you cannot 
shelter them.”” ; 

“ Cannot—cannot ?”’ roared the Captain,- 
now thoroughly annoyed. “‘ Well, I’m going 
to, anyway. Just you get off my vessel 
with your men, as soon as you like, or you 
may find yourselves thrown into the sea.” 
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The Frenchman took his departure, evi- 
dently much aggrieved, and the poor lads 
were left in peace for the moment. 

“Get some rest, boys,” the Captain told 
them. “Don’t worry! I will see’ you 
safe.” : 

Later in the day a French officer of higher 
rank came aboard, and again requested that 
the deserters be handed over to him. 

“Certainly not,’ declared the Captain; 
“they are in my charge, and they are going 
back to their own country.” At that 
moment the Italian Consul also boarded the 
steamer and had the five deserters brought 
before him. After much talking and cross- 
questioning on both sides it was discovered, 
quite by accident, that both Harry and Will 
had been under eighteen when enlisted, and 
consequently their enrolment was null and 
void. 

“What about the other three?” demanded 
the Frenchman. 

“Look at that boy,” said the Captain, 
pointing to the youngest of the Italians. 
“Surely the same plea holds good?” 

The naval officer smiled irritatingly. “I 
thought the Foreign Legion wanted men, 
not boys, for soldiers,” he said. 

Whether he saw himself worsted in the 
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argument, or whether he decided that the 
game was not worth the candle, will never be 
known, but the French officer suddenly 
changed his tone. “Ah! well,” he replied. 
“Perhaps, in the circumstances, we can do 
without these youths, provided you are 
willing to take them away.” With that he 
took his leave, with the greatest politeness, 
and once more the five breathed freely. 

Not long afterwards the merchantman 
slipped her moorings and started for Port 
Said, on her way to the Suez Canal and 
Australia, The fugitives left the vessel at 
Port Said with many thanks to the kindly 
old Captain, and booked to Brindisi by 
a P. & O. steamer. At this port they 
separated and made their way to their own 
homes. 

Long years have passed since then, but 
even to-day a chance word carelessly spoken 
by a stranger will bring back to Harry and 
Will vivid memories of their life in the 
Legion, that frightful desert march, and the 
fight with the Arabs. Sometimes, too, the 
sight of the morning sun recalls visions of 
the blue waves of the Mediterranean as 
their bloodshot eyes caught their first 
glimpse of the sea which, could they but 
reach it, meant freedom and home. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST YUCCA TREE. 


The “Joshua Tree,” the world’s largest Yucca. 


THE most striking object on the south-western 
American deserts, and probably the weirdest tree that 
grows, is the yucca arborescens, commonly called, for 
no known reason, the “ Joshua tree.” It is the 
world’s largest yucca, and the greatest of all specimens 
was discovered not long ago in Southern California, 
less than a hundred miles from Los Angeles. The tree 
is on the Mojave Desert, far from beaten paths, and 
for that reason is seen by less than a dozen persons 
annually. This giant, called by its discoverers the 
“ Patriarch of the Joshuas,” is sixty-five feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter at the base. At times mirages 
make it appear to stand on the shore of a limpid lake, 
with the cool waters lapping its roots, but there is 
never any water near. These yuccas cover a range of 
tens of thousands of square miles, and their grotesque 
forms perform a useful office in breaking the terrible 
monotony of the silent, heat-cursed stretches of waste, 
where death lurks everywhere, while their shade is 
very grateful to desert travellers. Occasionally the 
“ Joshuas ” form dense forests, but more often they 
straggle as single specimens. This gigantic yucca is 
now threatened with extinction, for it has lately been 
found to have economic uses that make it valuable. 
The trunks are employed to make tree protectors and 
surgical splints, for which they are admirably adapted, 
and the pith is suitable for paper manufacture and 
other purposes. 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF AN 


ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Mlustratea 
CHAS. CROMBIE. 


Archswology sounds very dry and scientific, but sometimes the archseologist finds himself in the 

midst of adventure, both exciting and humorous. Together with Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the 

“uncrowned King of Arabia”—the young Oxford man who did so much to bring about 

the conquest of Palestine—Mr. Woolley, before the war, investigated the sites of the wonderful 

buried towns of Carchemish and Jerablus, on the Euphrates—places that were important 

cities thousands of years ago. They met with all sorts of odd experiences, which are here 
set forth most interestingly.* 


IL. 

N my previous article I referred to the 

if remarkable exploits of our cook and 

dragoman, Haj Wahid, and his fights 

with the Germans on the Bagdad 

Railway during the absence of Lawrence 

and myself. I should now like to relate 

another incident which affords an illustration 
of his amazing bravado. 

During the winter recess of 1912-13, when 
neither Lawrence nor I was at Carchemish, 
and the Haj was left in charge, someone told 
him that the Germans were finding antikas. 
The truth was that, in scraping the soil off 
the rock-slope for the making of their em- 
bankment for the Bagdad Railway, they had 
unearthed a couple of Roman coffins—things 
of no value or interest to us, but to the 
natives antikas, and consequently ours. Haj 
Wahid promptly went to investigate, and 
found the labourers busily stripping the soil, 
under the supervision of a German engineer, 
who was accompanied, as usual, by his armed 
Circassian guard and two Turkish soldiers. 

The work lay outside the Kala’at, or 
Fortress Mound, where we had no conceivable 
right of interference; but that did not 
bother the Haj. He walked up to the 
German and asked what right he had to be 
digging up antiquities, pointing to the two 


coffins standing forlornly in the mud. 
Perhaps it was due to Haj Wahid’s formid- 
able reputation, perhaps merely from a wish 
to avoid trouble, but the engineer, instead of 
at once ordering him about his business, 
answered that he was perfectly within his 
rights, as he held permission for all that he 
was doing. 

“Who gave you permission to find 
antikas >"’ repeated the Haj. = 

The German, thinking that the Governor 
of the Province would be a name to conjure 
with, replied that it was the Kaimakam 
of Birijik. 

“The Kaimakam of Birijik?” re 
peated the Haj, scornfully ; “‘ bit I am the 
Kaimakam of Carchemish, and I tell you: 
to stop!” 

This was too much for the German, who 
called to his two soldiers and ordered them 
to turn the intruder off the work. 

“Oh, would you ?"’ retorted Haj Wahid. 
He promptly knocked the engineer down, 
and ther, seizing him by the back of the 
neck, proceeded to rub his face in the mud. 
“ That will teach you how to behave to the 
Kaimakam of Carchemish,” he added, as 
he released his victim, and, forgetting all 
about the antikas that had caused the 
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trouble, swaggered off to the gate of the 
Kala’at. 

The soldiers stood undecided how to act, 
and the unfortunate engineer was too busy 
getting the mud out of his mouth to issue 
any further orders. Strange to say, the 
matter, which might have been serious 
enough, was allowed to drop, but it did not 
improve our relations with the railway. 

The fact was that the German engineers 
at Jerablus were not capable of managing 
natives. They neither understood nor tried 
to understand them, and would not even 
trouble to see that they received just treat- 
ment. tet 

The natives were mercilessly exploited by 
sub-contractors and foremen, and could 
never appeal against the injustice that was 
regularly meted out to them. I know of 
cases where a contractor’s net profits were 
as much as five times the sum for which his 
whole work could have been carried out; 
and the payment of the men’s wages gave a 
seldom-neglected opportunity for sharp 
practice. In one instance a contract for 
digging and sifting ballast at Jerablus had 
been given to a penniless adventurer who 
had obtained more than one advance in cash 
for the payment of the several hundred men, 


mostly Kurds, employed by him. After a 
time the labourers’ complaints grew too loud 
to be disregarded, and Hoffmann, who was 
then chief engineer at the station, learnt to 
his disgust that not a penny of the sums 
advanced had found its way to the pockets 
of the workmen. Hoffmann was a we'l- 
meaning man, and he announced his inten- 
tion of paying the workmen direct, instead 
of handing the money to the contractor for 
further embezzlement. This was a step in 
the right direction, but, unluckily for him- 
self, when pay-day came he went by the 
contractor’s books, without asking how the 
figures therein were obtained. 

The first man who was called up to take 
his wages had been working for six weeks, 
and had been promised fifteen piastres a 
day—a very tempting sum—but in the 

ks he was entered as earning something 
like six piastres, and from this all sorts of 
deductions were made—for bread, which the 
men never received, for water, which they 
got for themselves out of the river, and so 
on, with the result that Hoffmann handed 
over to the fellow as his due the generous 
sum of twenty-seven and a half piastres for 
his ‘six weeks’ work. The Kurd objected in 
strong terms. Hoffmann’s Circassian guard 


The head-men of the digging staff. 
from 


Gregori, the Greek foreman, is seen seated; behind him, 


left to right, are Dahum, Abd es Sala’am, and Hamoudi. 
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promptly answered by slashing his face with 
a whip. The man picked up a stone, his 
example being followed by the Kurds 
waiting behind him, and then the Circassian 
fired. 


A Pretty 
Skirmish. 


In a few minutes a regular 
fight had started, and when, 
attracted by the noise of the 
shooting, Lawrence and I ran 
up the grassy mound of the old walls, we saw 
a very pretty little skirmish going on just 
below us. The Germans held the embank- 
ment of the permanent way and a small 
stone hut on the near sicte of it. The Kurds 
were sheltering behind the parallel embank- 
ment of the temporary line. which ran closer 
to the Kala‘at, and both sides were dodging 
up and down and exchanging shots at twenty 
yards’ range. The workmen, being the 
worse armed (many were throwing stones 
only), had started to bolt, under cover of the 
bank, towards the river, and, making a detour 
thence, began to flock up from behind and 
join us on the hilltop. Presently, about 
three hundred Kurds and Arabs were 
gathered there, half of them properly armed, 
the rest with iron bars and stones, and all 
swearing vengeance on the Germans. 

Lawrence and I tried to hold the mutineers 
in check, but it was hard work, especially as 
the Germans kept on firing at them. Indeed, 
Hoffmann’s own Circassian twice shot quite 
deliberately at Lawrence and myself, and 
the range being only seventy yards we were 
lucky in not being hit. As it was one of his 
bullets struck between my feet; the other 
wounded a boy to whom Lawrence was 
talking. We went down to the Germans 
and begged them to cease firing, as, other- 
wise, we could not control matters, but both 
they and their followers had quite lost their 
heads and were more anxious to assault us 
than to listen to us, so we had to go back 
again. 

The constant, if not very effective, fire of 
the Germans, and the wounding of a few men, 
with tales of others killed below, excited the 
Kurds to the utmost. One or two women 
started ‘‘keening” for the fallen, and 
shrieked to their men folk to ‘ Kill the 
Christians!" (I protested to one old hag 
who was loudest in this cry, but I was assured 
that it did not include the Englishmen!) _ If 
we had not been loyally supported by Haj 
Wahid, and a few others of our own men, we 
could never have kept the Kurds under 
control. As it was we had to use force to 
stop would-be leaders who began charging 
down the slope, and others of the more 
violent we got rid of by making them carry 
the wounded to our house. It was two 
hours, however, before the Germans had 
fired their last desultory shot and we could 
persuade the Kurds to draw oft. 
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But the Germans had had a great fright. 
At the first alarm they had dispatched a 
telegram to Aleppo, saying that their camp 
was being fired on and assistance was urgently 
required. Somehow the message got mis- 
translated, with the result that in the course 
of the evening a special train arrived, bringing 
the Aleppo Volunteer Fire Brigade, brass 
helmets and all! When that mistake had 
been put right, two hundred troops came 
and were stationed in the German camp. 
No engineer would go outside the gates 
without an escort of twenty men at least, 
and the work of the advanced section of the 
Bagdad Railway came to an abrupt stand- 
still. 

In reality there was nothing much to fear 
from the village, as few of the Jerablus men 
had been involved. But the workman who 
was killed was a Kurd. His whole tribe at 
once took up the blood-feud, and announced 
that they would prevent by force all railway 
work east of the river. A commission of 
inquiry, headed by the Vali, was held at 
Jerablus, and its report was most unfavour- 
able to the Germans. The Turkish Govern- 
ment laid the blame on them and advised 
them to make peace with the Kurds. The 
latter, however, refused all communications, 
and for a week not a stroke of work was done. 

At last the German Consul came up to 
Jerablus to see us, and to the disgust of the 
railway people (I say it to their credit) asked 
me to make peace between the Company 
and the Kurds. I told him that I must have 
a free hand as to terms, and he agreed, but 
when he heard that my first condition was 
the payment of blood-money, he refused 
with the utmost indignation, protesting that 
the Germans had acted in self-defence, and 
that the Kurds had no legal case. I asked 
whether he thought he was in Berlin or 
Mesopotamia, and pointed out that you 
could only settle a tribal matter such as this 
by tribal custom. At last he saw reason and 
left the matter in my charge. We sent for 
Busrawi, the chief, who came in in no very 
conciliatory mood: but as he really did not 
want trouble, and did want to get his share 
of the cash, he soon made it clear that to 
please the English he would compromise. 
We fixed the blood-money at one hundred 
and twenty pounds and arranged proper 
safeguards for the future, putting on to the 
work some of Busrawi’s head-men, who were 
to be paid by the Company and receive all 
complaints from Kurdish workmen for 
transmission to headquarters, while Busrawi, 
on his part, accepted personal responsibility 
for any trouble that might arise through his 
followers breaking the terms. We put 
everything in writing and sent him off to the 
British Consulate, and in due course the 
agreement was confirmed. Busrawi_ kept 
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his | promise, and 
so far as I know 
nothing more hap- 
pened to break the 
peace in his do- 
minions. 

In connection 
with this affair I 
owe a word of 
thanks to Fuad 
Bey. At all exca- 
vations carried on 
in Turkey there 
had to be present 
an “ Imperial Com- 
missaire,"” whose 
duty it was to act 
as a spy on the 
honesty of the ex- 
cavators and to 
take charge of all 
objects of value 
found by them, 
sending an inven- 
tory of the same 
to Constantinople. 
He was also sup- 
posed to settle 
differences with local landlords, workmen, 
etc., and generally to see that the foreigners 
behaved themselves. 

When Fuad Bey first came 


The Educa- to us he was a little fellow, 
tion of Fuad about twenty-two years old, 
Bey. of mean physique, pasty- 


faced, and faint-hearted. He 
was convinced that we were out to steal 
every antika we could lay hands on, and 
would therefore make things unpleasant for 
him; and like a thorough-bred city youth 
he looked upon Bedouins and Kurds as 
beasts of prey, whose chief amusement was 
throat-slitting. He came to us, therefore, 
under protest, nearly wept when he found 
he had to sleep under canvas on the Kala’at, 
swallowed with open mouth the stories of 
the ghosts that haunted the ruins, and 
would not go to bed without an armed 
man stretched across his tent-door. 

On the other hand, he was conscientious 
in his work, and strictly honest. He set him- 
self to learn Arabic (for he knew no French 
or English), and as he talked to the men he 
gradually lost his fear of them. He used to 
set traps for us by leaving small antikas 
about, until at length, when I had reproved 
him more than once for carelessness, he grew 
convinced that we really did not mean to 
steal the things which we had promised to 
hand over to the Government. Thus re- 
assured, he threw himself into the work with 
enthusiasm, and became a real help to us. 

When the Commission inquired into the 
matter of the Jerablus mutiny, he showed 
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“Yallah !”-—Pulling up a big stone unearthed during the excavations. 
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unexpected spirit. After evidence had been 
given by Fuad Bey, the Vali made some 
comment on the character of the Kurds. 
“Your Excellency,’ replied the Commis- 
saire, ‘when I first came to Jerablus I 
thought, as all Turks think, that these vil- 
lagers were savages and wild beasts. Since 
I have been here I have learnt that if you 
treat them properly they are quite good and 
honest men, and it is only when people like 
the Germans treat them as beasts that they 
behave as such.” 

It was sententious, but it was a bold speech 
for Fuad to address to the Vali, and that 
dignitary was not a little impressed. At 
any rate, when he had thanked us for having 
kept the Kurds in check, and we had told 
him that the real credit lay with Haj Wahid 
and others, who had helped us against their 
natural feelings, he sent for them all, and 
as they filed into the sitting-room in their 
working clothes the Vali turned to his 
fellow-Commissioners and said very quietly: 
“Gentlemen, you will remain standing in 
the presence of these men.” I think that the 
Vali himself and the Commissioners, who 
saluted and stood silent while he thanked 
the despised villagers, really learnt a lesson 
from Fuad Bey that morning. 

No description of our work at Jerablus 
would be complete, or even fair, without a 
word concerning Hamoudi, our chawish, or 
head foreman. Rather tall and gaunt, with 
a thin sandy beard cut short, long armed and 
immensely powerful, he was a striking figure 
at all times. But if things went wrong, or if 
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big discoveries were on hand, and the work 
had to be pushed, then his eyes blazed, the 
skin was drawn tight over the face-bones, 
his teeth were bared, and the man laboured 
like a fury and looked like a devil. He 
acected a long-sleeved coat of sham astrak- 
han worn over the skirt of many colours 
which our men called “the Seven Kings.” 
His head-cloth was of purple silk and gold 
tissue, the brim, or black woollen rope, that 
held it in place being thick and tweaked up 
in front to show a man of spirit and fashion, 
His belt was of leather, and well stocked 
with cartridges for the inevitable revolver. 
His socks were European, but gaudy. 

Though of a most reputable stock—in- 
deed, his written pedigree went back to the 
time and to the house of the Prophet, his 
father being a man of saintly life—Ham- 
oudi has known his troubles. For five years 
he was an outlaw, with as many as sixty 
soldiers on his track. Well mounted and 
well armed, however, and with friends all 
down the river ready to shelter him, he was 
never caught. His narrowest escape was 
once when he ventured back to Jerablus to 
see his wife, and some enemy betrayed his 
presence to the troops. 


It was early summer, and Hamoudi was 
asleep on the flat roof of his house, when a 
summons from below woke him. Looking 
down he saw a Turkish officer and soldiers 
posted all about the house. The officer 
summoned him to surrender. “The house 
is surrounded,” he said; “you had better 
come down quietly.” Hamoudi looked 
below. 

“It is as God wills,” he answered, “but I 
am naked and in bed; let me first dress 
myself, that I may not be shamed, and I will 
come down to you.” The officer agreed to 
the delay—glad enough, in all likelihood, to 
have taken so desperate a character So eas- 
ily. Hamoudi whispered his instructions to 
his wife, and while he dressed she slipped 
down and, unhindered by the soldiers, who 
recognized her for a woman, made her way 
to the open pent-roof shed where was her 
husband’s horse, and unhobbled him and 
held him ready. 

A moment or two later 

The Hamoudi hailed the officer 
Outlaw’s again. “Are you ready at 
Escape. the door,” he asked, “for 

I am coming down.” The 

officer took his stand before the door, im- 
mediately below where Hamoudi_ stood. 
The outlaw, now dressed, picked up the 
heavy quilted mattress on which he had 
been sleeping, and holding it before him, 
jumped straight on to the top of the Turk. 
Down went: the officer, with all the breath 
knocked out of him; up jumped Hamoudi, 
and before the alarm could be given was at 


- better selection have been made. 
- himself is never tired of telling how he rose 


the-stable and on horseback. The soldiers 
fired into the darkness, but a few shots fired 
back in defiance and a shout of derision told 
them that their victim had slipped through 
their fingers. 


When, in 1908, a general amnesty was 
declared, Hamoudi, tired of his outlawry, 
came back to the village and settled down to 
a peaceful life. But the old restless spirit 
was not wholly dead in him. When the work 
was dull, or when towards a season’s end the 
strain of his job told on him and he got 
headachey and nervous, then he would shake 
himself impatiently and sigh for the freer 
life. “Oh, Effendim,” he would say at such 
times, “give me a hundred pounds, so that 
I can leave my house to take care of itself, 
and buy a good horse and a rifle, and I'll 
have done with all this! I'll shoot a man 
or two and take to the hills again, and, by 
Heaven, I should be happier than living 
within walls like a cow!” 


The recklessness of the man is shown by 
the following story:— 

His brother Mustapha owned a melon- 
patch. I fancy that a few melons had been 
stolen. Anyhow, Hamoudi was arguing 
that they might be, and that his brother did 
not take care of his crop. Mustapha main- 
tained that as he himself slept in the little 
reed shelter amongst the vines everything 
was safe. Hamodui retorted that as he 
slept there everything could be stolen. “I 
bet that I could steal them myself without 
waking you,” he added, and Mustapha took 
up the bet. That night Hamoudi and a 
friend crept into the melon-patch, and while 
the friend collected a couple of sackfuls of 
fruit Hamoudi took his stand inside the 
shelter with a heavy wooden club, iron- 
spiked, balanced over his sleeping brother’s 
head. “I was ready to hit him as soon as 
he woke up, but he never woke,” he told me 
afterwards. “But, Hamoudi,” I said, “if 
you had hit Mustapha on the head with this 
thing you’d have killed him!” 

“Possibly,” he answered, “but then he 
had said that I could not steal his melons!” 

For all the wildness in his 

Hamoudi’s blood, however, Hamoudi 
Promotion. was very proud of his posi- 
tion as chawish, and fully 

alive to its responsibilities. He was ap- 
pointed by my friend Hogarth, nor could a 
Hamoudi 


to honour. Hogarth started work in 1911 
with about a hundred men collected at 
random from the neighbouring villages. 
The first thing to be done was to weed out 
the stupid and the slackers, and the process 
of sending such about their business was 
started on the first day. About the third day 
Hamoudi was called up. He was working 


BURIED CITIES OF ASIA MINOR. wz, 


“Down went the officer, with all the breath knocked out of him.” 


with a pick, and Hogarth had noticed 
both the energy and the obvious character 
of the man. Hamoudi was horrified. He 
expected instant dismissal, and came up with 
shaking knees, trying to find courage to ask 
that he might at least carry a basket, or 


else retain his pick and be given double his 
allowance of spade and basket-men—any- 
thing rather than be sent off in disgrace. 
When he was told that he was to be foreman 
of the whole gang he could_hardly believe 
his ears. He had to go, off>and say his 
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prayers, “a thing I had not done for a long 
time,” but since that day he has shown him- 
self fully worthy of the trust put in him. 

It was decided from the outset that the 
chawish should not have any voice in the 
enrolment of new workmen, for I had seen 
too much corruption and, favouritism in 
Egypt to give any licence in this respect. 
Hamoudi could report that a man was a 
good or a bad worker, but he could not 
engage a man or dismiss one, though in the 
case of trouble on the work in our absence 
he could send off an unruly character pend- 
ing appeal to us. Only once, I think, did 
our chawish put in a really strong plea for 
@ man on purely personal grounds, and then 
the circumstances were peculiar. He had 
asked me one day whether I wanted any 
fresh hands, and when I said “No” dropped 
the subject, only to take it up again some 
days later, with the same result. Another 
week passed, and he came to me in the 
evening with his trouble. 

A distant cousin, who lived some fifty 
miles down river, hearing of Hamoudi’s 
high position, and supposing that the usual 
patronage was at his disposal, had come to 
Jerablus with his wife and two small chil- 
dren, and settling himself as a guest in his 
relative’s house, had asked to be taken on 
at the diggings. When Hamoudi told him 
that was not in his gift the cousin thought 
him a liar, and stayed on. As time passed 
and nothing happened he decided that brib- 
ery must reinforce the claims of blood, and 
offered Hamoudi four pounds for the ap- 
pointment. Again Hamoudi explained that 
he was helpless, and again the aspirant was 
incredulous. : 

“I don’t say that he is a good man, 
Effendim,” said our poor chawish, “and I 
don’t’ suppose he’s worse than the others; 
but he has been three weeks now in my 
house, with his wife and children, and they 
eat enormously, and won’t go away! Itisa 
disgrace to me to ask a thing for my own 
kindred against rules—but please either take 
him on or get rid of him!” I need hardly 
say that the man was given a job, on the 
condition that he set up house for himself! 

Not the least of Hamoudi’s prerogatives 
was that of saluting finds. It is now a 
regular feature of our work that any really 
good discovery is celebrated with a feu de 
joie from the chawish’s revolver. This very 
natural mode of expression was at first in- 
dulged in by everybody, the finder thus 
announcing his good luck to the rest; but 
now there is a ritual in such matters. As 


soon as anything of value turned up Ham- 
oudi was on the spot—if possible, without 
letting Lawrence or myself know—and he 
helped to clear the object. Then, when it 
was fairly visible, he adjudged its value in 
cartridges. 

A fair-sized fragment of sculpture may be 
put down at one shot. A complete basalt 
slab with figures and inscriptions would rise 
to seven or eight, and so, whether we were 
on the work or in the house, we could, by 
listening to Hamoudi’s revolver, make a 
very fair guess as to what he had to show 
us. But the object of the firing was not 
simply to draw our attention—it was bak- 
sheesh to the finder, valued quite as highly 
as the reward in cash that luck had added 
to his wage, and at the same time it was, in 
the eyes of many of the men at least, a 
form of homage to the stone or to the for- 
tune that put it in their path. 

The finder would grow quite pathetic over 
the chawish’s judgment. “Oh, but six shots, 
yah chawish, six shots? Was it not five for 
the chariot yonder? And here there are 
three sons of Adam; by Heaven they de- 
serve two rounds apiece”; and the men 
would count up throughout the season how 
many cartridges had been expended in hon- 
our of their finds. 

I remember one Yasin Hussein coming to 
me almost in tears and saying that he was 
leaving the work. I asked him why, and 
then he burst out, “Effendim, I cannot 
stand it; my luck is evil; this season 80 
much has been found, there is shooting 
every day—now it is Hamdosh, ping-ping- 
ping, now it is Mustapha Aissa, ping-ping- 
ping-ping, now another, but for me not one 
cartridge since work started. I must go, 
Effendim, or else you must put me where I 
shall find something. Honestly, I don’t 
want the baksheesh—don’t give me money 
for it; it is the honour of the thing—I want 
to hear the chawish shooting for me, and to 
have men saying afterwards, ‘That is the 
stone of Yasin Hussein, for which he had 
eight shots.’ ” 

The whole thing may sound childish, as 
much on our part for encouraging the 
practice (for we keep Hamoudi in cart- 
ridges) as on the men’s for caring so deeply 
for it. But, in fact, it is such things that 
make the work go well, and when digging at 
Jerablus ceases to be a great game, and be- 
comes, as in Egypt, a mere business, it will 
be a bad thing for the work. But as long as 
we have people like Haj Wahid and Hamoudi 
with us life is not likely to be altogether dull. 


(To be continued.) 


The Cowboy Outlaw. 


By CHAS. A. SIRINGO. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


Am exciting account of one of the exploits of “Kid Curry,” the cowboy desperado who for 
many years terrorized a large section of the Western States. 


MONG the cowboy ‘bad men” of 
recent times, Harvey Logan, alias 
“Kid Curry,” had no equal as a 
daredevil. 

He was brought up at Dodson, Missouri, 
above Kansas City, and at an early age 
drifted to Texas and Colorado to become a 
cowboy. 

In 1884 he got into trouble near Pueblo, 
Colorado, and had to bolt in order to 
escape the officers of the law, several bullets 
striking the buggy in which he made his 
get-away. 

He finally landed in the Judith Basin, 
Montana, and with his brothers, Johnny 
and Loney, started in the cattle and horse 
business with no capital but branding-irons, 
lassoes, and a stock of unscrupulousness. 

A few years later, in a saloon fight, Logan 
killed a man named Pike Landusky, in the 
Little Rockies of Northern Montana, and 
his career as an outlaw began in earnest. 

Soon after he held up a bank in Nebraska, 
and was shot through the wrist while 
escaping. This scar branded him for life. 
Had it not been for that wound some of 
his friends might think that his body now 
lies in a train-robber’s grave on Grand 
River, in Colorado. 

A train was held up, and one of the 
Tobbers killed; his corpse being identified 
by a man, who was supposed to know, as 
that of ‘ Kid Curry.” Later the body 
was dug up to see if there was a wound in 
the wrist, but there was not. 

At the time of this hold-up the newspapers 
were full of accounts of ‘“ Kid Curry’s” 
connection with it, and of his death. Soon 
after, one of ‘‘ Kid Curry’s"’ chums, Jim 
Furguson, who lived near the scene of the 
robbery, wrote to me at Silver City, New 
Mexico, telling of the robbery, and adding 


that the officers thought the dead robber 
was “ Kid Curry.” 

The letter stated: ‘“‘ The man who was 
killed stopped with me up to the time the 
train was held up, and I know he was not 
* Kid Curry.’ ” 

It would fill a volume to tell of “ Kid 
Curry’s " daring deeds, such as the shooting 
of two police-officers in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
his sentence to life-imprisonment, and his 
escape. 

1 cannot resist the temptation, though, 
of recording here one of the most daring 
crimes ever pulled off by a cowboy “ bad 
man.” I feel confident that it was com- 
mitted by “ Kid Curry.” 

About rg910 the Gila Valley Bank, in 
Morencia, Arizona, was held up by a lone 
rubber. The Wm. J. Burns Detective 
Agency, of Chicago, employed me to go 
from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to investigate 
this robbery, so as to discover who did it. 

Morencia is a mining town of about five 
thousand population. It is situated in a 
basin, with no way to gct in or out on horse- 
back except through the canyon, past the 
machine-shop where two hundred and fifty 
men were employed 

About ten o'clock one morning the solitary 
robber tied his horse up in front of the 
building containing the hotel and bank, the 
bank being on the lower floor and the hotel 
upstairs. 

Carrying a double canvas bag in his hand, 
the man entered the bank. He then 
deliberately pulled down the shade, or 
curtain, to the glass-front door, which he 
locked. Then, wheeling round, he covered 
the cashier and bookkeeper, the only occu- 
pants of the bank, with his Colt. Their 
hands promptly went up in the air. 


Going inside the private enclosure, the 
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bandit asked the cashier to dump his loose 
change into the canvas bag. This amounted 
to about fifteen hundred dollars. 

The cashier was then led to the outer 
vault, the door of which was open. In one 
corner lay a pile of silver dollars in sacks. 
The cashier swore by all that was holy that 
he couldn’t open the inside vault, where the 
bulk of the money was kept, as no one but 
the manager of the company store knew 
the combination of the lock. 

The hold-up man then opened his sack, 
and told the cashier to throw in some of 
the silver, which he did, putting in nine 
hundred dollars in all. 

The robber then called the bookkeeper, 
and told him and the cashier to get into the 
vault, so that he could lock them up. They 
pleaded with him, however, not to shut 
them in the steel vault, as they would be 
suffocated before anyone could find and 
release them. 

A tender spot was touched in the bandit’s 
heart, and he asked if they would keep 
still and not give the alarm until after he 
mounted his pony. They duly promised. 

Shouldering his heavy sack, the robber 
started for his mount tied to the track about 
a hundred yards distant. He had only 
got half-way to the horse when the cashier 
and bookkeeper came out on the porch 
and opened fire on him with a double- 
barrelled shotgun and a pistol, the charge 
of shot hitting the ground near his feet. 
The man calmly stood the sack down, 
pulled his pistol out, and returned the 
fusillade. 

With the bankers in flight, he shouldered 
the sack again, and had just reached his 
horse when an insurance agent ran out on 
the porch and began firing with a small 
twenty-two calibre pocket pistol. The 
bandit paid no attention to this shooting 
after he had put the sack of money over 
his saddle-horn. Then he took his Win- 
chester rifle from the saddle scabbard and 
fired one shot at the man with the toy 
pistol. The bullet from the rifle buried 
itself in a pillar of the porch, a few inches 
above the man’s head, whereupon the 
agent made himself scarce. 

By this time the street in front of the 
company store was full of labourers, at- 
tracted by the shooting; and the road in 
front of the machine-shop, along which the 
robber had to go, was thronged with men. 

Mounting his horse, and holding the rifle 
in his right hand, the outlaw went galloping 
off down the steep hill. On reaching the 
machine-shop, where a hundred or more 
men were lined along the road, he checked 
his mount up into a trot, and turned the 
tarrel of his rifle towards the crowd. This 
caused a scattering of the throng; some of 


the onlookers even crawled away on their 
hands and knees. 

The bandit laughed loud enough to be 
heard by some of these men, who told me 
about it a week or so later. Then he put 
spurs to his mount and turned to the west, 
along a side road. He could see the two 
deputy sheriffs—who had run into the store 
to get rifles—coming on his trail as fast as 
their horses could run. i 

On reaching the top of a ridge the bandit 
left the road and turned down a gulch. 
When the officers came in sight the robber 
was several hundred yards down the gulch. 
Soon he disappeared. He had jumped his 
mount over a ridge twelve feet high into a 
Sandy arroyo. 

On reaching the place the officers could 
see the horse’s tracks in the sand, going 
down the bed of the gulch. 

These officers were old-time cowboys, but 
they hadn’t- the nerve to jump over that 
sheer cliff—and I don’t blame them, 
after seeing the place myselt. 

The distance of the first tracks from the 
cliff showed that the outlaw’s horse was 
galloping when he went over. 

There was nothing for the officers to do 
but go down the ridge for quite a long 
distance, to the first practicable place where 
they could enter the gulch. They found 
the robber’s tracks again, and followed 
them till they were lost on a stony fiat. 
They were then headed north-east towards 
Alma, New Mexico, the outlaws’ paradise, 
where he was safe from pursuit. 

When I arrived on the scene the two 
officers rode over the ground with me, and 
showed me the robber’s trail. 

I spent a week or two investigating this 
robbery, and came to the conclusion that 
the hold-up man was none other than “Kid 
Curry.” Out in the hills I found some men 
who had seen him before the robbery, and 
their descriptions tallied exactly with that 
of the “Kid.” 

In the course of my investigations I 
found out that just before this robbery 
“Kid Curry’s” old mate, Bob McGinnis, 
who had been pardoned from the peni- 
tentiary, had sold his saloon in Alma, and 
dropped out of sight. 

Another old pal, “Butch Cassidy,” who 
had formerly run a saloon in Alma under 
the name of Jim Lowe, was seen with Mc- 
Ginnis not long before the hold-up. 

No doubt the bandit had selected his 
route previously, knowing that very few law 
officers would risk their necks in following 
him over that cliff. 

“Kid Curry” knew every foot of this 
country, as he had been a cowboy along the 
New Mexico and Arizona line under the 
name of Tom Capehart. 
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“He jumped his mount over a ridge twelve feet high into a sandy arroyo.” 


A barber’s shop in Hungary. 


ODDS AND 
ENDS. 


The Hungarian Barber—Nile Fishermen 
at Work. 


ERE is a photograph of a quaint sign to be 
seen on the outside of a barber's shop in 
Hungary, and typical of all similar establish- 


The men seen in the next photograph are p-eparit... 
for a fishing expedition on the Nile, baiting their 
numerous hooks with ancient meat—a lengthy jsb 


ments. Two brass discs are suspended over the d-o-- 
way, and on each side of the entrance are paintings 
of two very well-groomed and happy-looking g-ntle- 
men. The best-looking of the two portraits usually 
represents the proprietor of the establishment. _ - 
occupying several hours. ‘lhe hooks are strung on 
lines, and when the baiting is finished are put out in 
the stream, usually in the evening, with gourds as 
buoys. The fish caught is of a very inferior character, 
and, though popular among the natives, is rarely eaten 
by Europeans. There is a considerable variety of fish 
around Cairo, where our photograph was taken, but 
most of them are soft and flabby, with a muddy taste. 
The fishermen on the Nile also use the drag-net—trawl- 
ing as in England—and often set nets at a lock in the 
small canals. In the case of the baited lines, these are 
allowed to remain in the stream for several hours, per- 
haps throughout the night, and are then drawn in. 
Not all the hooks are baited, and it not infrequently 
happens, so voracious are the fish, that fish are found 
on bare hooks. 


Nile fishermen at work. 
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Be a Failure ? 


Marriage always means misery to the 
unfit. Ask yourself—before you propose 
to some pure, innocent girl—whether you 
are fit to be her husband and the father of 
her children—and whether your off- 
spring will.be healthy youngsters—a joy 
and blessing to you both—or sickly, de- 
fective little ones—a constant reproach 
ro you as long as you live. What you 
are your chil re bound to be and 
your weaknesses will be increased as you 
pass them along to your children who 
may live to curse you for their inheritance 
of woe. “This is the inflexible law of 
Heredity. You cannot avoid it. You 
dare not overlook it. THINK now be- 
is too late and resolve to 


Make Yourself Fit 
For Matrimony 


You are not fit if you are weak, sickly 
and under-developed. You dare not 
marry and ruin some trusting gitl’s life 
if Youthful Errors, Bad Habits or Ex- 
cesses have sapped your vitality and left 
you amere apology for a real man. Don’t 
think you can save yourself with dope 
and drugs. Such wnnatural materials 
can never remove the cause of your weak- 
nesses and will surely harm you. The 
only way you can be restored is through 
Nature’s basic Laws. She will never fail 
youif yousit at her feet and learn her ways 


My Methods Restore Men 


ly entire life has bern dedicate to a study 
of Nature's Laws. I have applied her wonder- 
The Perfect Man fully effective principles to my own person and 
have gained the world dl as the most perfect specimen ot physi 
cal andchealth attainmemt. These are the same marvelous, restorative, 
upiliting elements that T want to anply in your case and fit you tor the 
fies of Marriage and Parenthood. 1 want to help you—T 
Can help you with 


STRONGFORTISM 


fodern Science of Health Promotion 

strenatertioon Sete’ 's Assistant has lifted thousands of weak, 
ailing, discouraged men out of the bog of despair and placed them on 
the Straight Road to Health, Happiness and Prosper rongtortism 
hag restored the manhood they thought lost forever and has given them 
renewed confidence, vitality, success, and fitted them for the joys of life. 
It cam do the samme for you 
roundings. 


spective of your age, occupation or sur- 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 
‘The experience and research of a lifetime are contained in my won- 
derlully instructive book, “Promotion and Conservation of Health, 

Strength Energy.”* It will tell you frankly how you can 
make yourself over into a vigorous specimen ot vital manhooJ. It will 
teach you how tofit yourself to be a Father and be a credit to your wife 
and family. Just mark the subjects on the free consultation coupon on 
which you want special confidential information and send to me with 
a ten ‘cent (one dime) 10 help pay postage, etc. It's a man- 
builder anda lifesaver. Send for my free book Right Now Today. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


Dept. 442, yunded 1895 _ Newark, N. J. 
"FREE = co CONSULTATION couron 

wie Lionel fort. Dept @42, N. leare send me your 

Bat MOTION AND Son SENV ATION OF iikatta “tit 

Rb MENTAL ENE! for postage on which | enclose a lc piece 

(one dime). Lave wow) | {X) before the subject In which | am int ted. 


+ -Vital Losses 

- Impotency 

-Manhood Restore 
Falling Hair 

- Weak Eyes 

- Gastritis 

«Heart Weakness 

Poor Circulation 

- Skin Disorde: 

Despondency 

-Round Shoulders 

-Lung Trouble 

-Stoop Shoulders 

- Muscular 

Development 

- Great Strength 
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Can Succeed! 


What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C.S help, 
I can. If the LC. S. have 
raised the salaries of otter 
men, they can raise mine. 

me, I, C. S. means ‘1 CAN 
SUCCEED.’” 


“I 


Get the “I Can Succeed” 
spirit, for the International 
Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary — whether 
you're a dollar-a-day manor 
a dollar-an-hour man. No 
matter where you live, what 
you now do, or how little time 
or money you may have, the 
I. C. S. have a plan anda 
Course of Training to fit yourneeds. Hundreds of thousands 
of ambitious men have been prepared forand have achieved 
success through ].C.S. help in the past 80 years—over 130,000 
are now studying, getting ready for the big job ahead. 
Join them and make your life something to be proud of— 
you can do it. Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY 
and find out how; it won't obligate you in the least. 

7 TEAR OUT HERE — 


[/ tearion CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 3736-8 Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X« 


Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING []CHEMIsTRY 
Mechanical Engineering Salesmanship Mustredog 
Mechanica! Drafting Commercial Law Fa 
Civil Engineering Bookkeeping Pouly” 
Stationary Enginecring Stenography French - 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
Architecture Ry. Mail Service Italian 
| Architectural Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
Name. 
Address__ 
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fostsated. Bought direct from 
factory at smashed prices. 
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patched or double tread tires. 


A) Send No Money 


Pay only after examination at express 
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aly we will refund your money promptly. 
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With each tire ordered 
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Deduct 10% if full cash with order 
Eastern Rubber Co., Dept. ts2a 531 S. Peoria St.,Chicago 


| VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught almost anyone at home. Small cost, Send TODAY 2¢ 
stamp for particulars and proof 
GEO. W. SMITH, Room M-I4, 


125 MN. Jeff, Ave., Peoria, Wl. 
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“HE WAS DRAGGED FROM HIS BED AT DEAD OF NIGHT BY MASKED MEN.” 
(SEE PAGE 355.) 


The Strangest Secret Society on Earth 
SHA W DESMOND 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WCNMICOLSON 


From time immemorial secret societies have had a fascination all their own. Here is an 
authoritative account of one of the most remarkable “underground” organizations in the 


world. 


Suppressed by law after the American Civil War, the “Ku-Klux-Klan” has been 


resusctated during recent years, and has now spread far and wide throughout the United 


States. 


The name of only one member is known—the supreme head—but the society 


has representatives in every walk of life and metes out justice in its own extraordinary 


fashien. 


Mr. Desmond tells some remarkable stories concerning the “K.K.K.” and its 


masked, white-robed “ night-riders.” 


N “invisible empire,’ an ‘ Imperial 
Wizard,” ‘“‘ Ku-Klux- Klan.” In 
this matter-of-fact twentieth cen- 
‘tury of ours, these three things 

sound iike the worst kind of jiggery-pokery. 
There seems to be something about the 
very name ‘ Ku-Klux-Klan” that suggests 
the ‘“‘abracadabra”’ of ancient incanta- 
tions. 

Yet behind these seemingly ridiculous 
things stands one of the most remarkable 
movements tn the world. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan is a secret society with 
ramifications throughout the whole of the 
North American Continent. 

Originally formed in the strenuous davs 
of reconstruction following the American 
Civil War for the purpose of holding the 
negro in subjection, and sternly suppressea 
by the Federal Government in the vear 
1870, it has now been revived, but with a 
programme far transcending the original 

The objects of this formidable organization 
are as clear-cut as a diamond. They are 
stated with a directness that is almost brutal, 

Vol, xlvii.—25. 


and backed by a force that is ruthless. 
Here they are :— 

To maintain white supremacy “ ever- 
lastingly ’’ over all other races, whether 
black, or brown, or yellow. ‘‘ The Klan 
stands for the permanent and perpetual 
predominance and rule of the white race in 
America.” 

Other principles follow, such as: ‘ The 
organization stands for, the protection of 
woman’s honour and the sanctity of the 
home.” 

The Klansmen in their work on this side 
of the society’s activities are amazingly 
quick and’ apparently, all-knowing. Only 
a few months ago the negro boot-boy in an 
Atlantan hotel insulted a white woman, 
believing that his conduct would never come 
to light, But the ‘ Klan Eagles,” as they 
are called, see everywhere. 

He was dragged from his bed at dead of 
night by masked men and taken to the slopes 
of Stone Mountain, where he was given five 
minutes in which to forswear for ever anv 
further communication with white women 
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or else be burnt alive! The wretched man 
fell on his knees, terror-stricken, and swore. 
His captors then vanished into the night. 
From that moment, however, that negro 
knows that his every movement and every 
word will be watched wherever he may try 
to hide himself in the United States. 

There is not a city where such black un- 
desirables do not receive their mysterious 
warnings. If they ignore them, vengeance 
follows, swift and sure. 

The ‘ K.K.K.” occupies a unique position 
amongst the secret societies of the world. 
Formed originally in 
1866, and apparently 
blotted out but ac- 
tually only driven 
underground, its 
official titles, para- 
phernalia, regalia, 
emblems, symbols, 
secret signs, and in- 
tricate regulations 
were nursed carefully 
in Southern hearts, 
waiting for “ The 
Day.” It is, more- 
over, the only secret 
society on earth of 
its type duly and 
officially _ recognized 
by the Government 
of _the country in 
which it exists. In 
the words of a New 
York journalist, its 
members ‘“‘ believe 
they have an idea 
that it is as great as 
the Government of 
the United States,” 
which admitted the 
incorporation of the 
Klan under the laws 
of the State of Georgia 
in the years 1915 and 
1916. 

When one realizes 
that in this amazing 
organization every member has to be ‘ one 
hundred per cent. American "—that is, born 
in America of American parents—and that 
it has in its ranks some of the highest judges 
on the American bench; members of 
Congress ; ministers of the géspel; lawyers 
and bankers; city officials of every rank ; 
doctors ; skilled and unskilled working men; 
and, finally, some of the chiefs of the 
police and police officers of all’ ranks from 
“captains” to ordinary policemen, one 
begins to understand the significance of 
the machine which is now once more’ being 
calied into being and its capacity to shake 
the country. 
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Colonel William J. Simmons, the “Imperial 
Wizard” of the Ku-Klux-Klan, and its 
only known member. 


Photo, Gilliams' Service. 


Yet of all the tens of 
Only One thousands in its ranks—and 
Member no man can say what is its 
Known. actual membership—only one 


solitary member is known to 
the world. That man is Colone! William J. 
Simmons, formerly a Methodist preacher of 
blood and fire, now the fiery protagonist of 
the Klan and preaching another sort of 
blood and fire. Of all its countless adherents, 
the name of this man, whose headquarters 
in Atlanta are known as ‘‘ the Aulic of the 
Imperial Wizard,” is the only one published, 
and only he, with per- 
haps three others, is in 
possession of the roll- 
call of the Klan, so 
that he holds in his 
hands the lives and 
reputations of hun 
dreds of thousands of 
human beings. 

Colonel Simmons, 
who is Professor of 
Southern History at 
Lanier University, 
Atlanta, has a piercing 
eye, a firm-set mouth 
and jaw, and wears 
an expression of in- 
vincible will and de- 
termination. Heisa 
clean-shaven man, 
with smoothly-parted 
hair and tortoiseshell- 
rimmed glasses, and 
he frankly conveys a 
sensation of fear to 
the average man— 
especially after his 
visitor has seen the 
staring pictorial re- 
presentation of a 
human eye painted 
upon the outer door 
of the “temple” of 
the ‘ Wizard.” Of 
his absolute sincerity 
there can be no doubt. 
Of his capacity to write his name in American 
history there is also no doubt. 

It was this man who, nearly twenty years 
ago, believed that the time had come to: 
revive the Ku-Klux-Klan. For fourteen 
years he bent all his tremendous energies to: 
his task, studying, working, organizing. 

In October, 1915, he disclosed his ambition 
to friends, among whom were three members 
of the original Klan, and from that nucleus 
has sprung the modern Klan, which in its 
sweep from the South, sending out its 
thousands of ‘ Klan Eagles,” as they are 
called, or ‘‘ gospel spreaders,” is gradually 
dragging within its vortex the youth of the 


A neophyte taking the oath at a Klan gathering. 
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North and the great Middle West, the hub of 
America. Its symbol is the Fiery Cross, 
which it carries aloft through the dark night 
to strike terror and win adherents. It be- 
lieves frankly in the right of might or—as a 
member of the Klan would put it—’ the 
right of the white-born free-born American 
to make his country the first in the world.” 

One of the favourite methods of the 
“ K.K.K.” is to strike terror into evildoers 
and opponents without resorting to violence 
if it can be avoided. 

Quite recently in a little Southern town a 
single horseman appeared, apparently from 
nowhere, in the awe-inspiring dress of the 
Klan, and stated in a sepulchral voice from 
behind his mask that within a few minutes 
“a band of solemn, determined men” 
wuuld .pass, and that nobody should follow 
them. In the distance could be heard the 
muffled thunder of hoofs coming out of the 
shadows. Then, headed by a herald bearing 
a flaming cross, two hundred night-riders 
appeared, each man clad in the robes of the 
Klan, masked and armed to the teeth. As 
they passed under the arc lamps, the lights 
were switched off, coming on again only 
when the uncanny riders had_ vanished. 
This was a silent recognition of their power 
and authority. 

One result of this melodramatic appearance 
was that not a single negro of ill-repute could 
be found in the. precincts of the city the next 
morning. It was not even necessary for the 
riders to state the object of their demonstra- 
tion. Every coloured man knew it. 


The " K.K.K."’ has been thought out with 
meticulous care. Its plans are claimed to be 
laid for twenty-five years ahead, and the 
whole organization is on the strictest. military 
lines. Eight States are already completely 
mapped out and enrolled—Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Kentucky, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. Twenty-one 
others, at the moment of writing, are coming 
into line with startling rapidity. In New 
York City itself there are already many 
thousands of members, and the immediate 
objective of the society is a roll-call there of 
a quarter of ‘a million. The Klan has re- 
presentatives in every State in the Union. 
A score of members of the House ot Re- 
presentatives at Washington have enrolled, 
and also many United States Senators from 
the Upper House. Alt these people, inside 
the society, are under strict military disci- 


pline. In the words of an American sym- 
pathizer: ‘They can’t quit! They won't 
quit 1" 


‘““No man is wanted in the Klan," said 
Colonel Simmons on one occasion, ' who 
hasn’t manhood enough to assume a real 
oath with serious purpose to keep the same 
inviolate.”” Behind those words stands a 
purpose—and a threat.- 

One of the most terrifying things about 
the Klan is its method of ©’ weeding out,"’ a 
process which is always going on. 

When a member of the society is deemed 
undesirable "’ he finds one day upon his 
dressing-table, perhaps, a slip of paper which 
tells him to clear out. Or it may be that a 
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voice comes to him in the crowded street, 
giving him the same warning. In either 
case he obtains unmistakable evidence of the 
genuineness of the communication by certain 
symbols. 

If he is a wise man, he goes, and at once. 
lf he is not a fool he respects rigidly any 
secrets of the Klan which he may have 
learned. If he does not, there is no power 
in the North American Continent to protect 
him. ‘The Klan never forgets. 

One of the rules of the order is that any 
member who violates the law of the land in 
any way can be at once expelled from the 
Klan. This, apparently, is done without 
trial, on the order of Colonel Simmons, acting 
upon information presented to him and after 
independent investigation. It is by the rigid 
backing of the law of the United States that 
the organization has gathered into its ranks 
in all States the local law officers, including 
mayors, sheriffs, and captains of police, as 
well as soldiers and sailors. 

That is why in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
other cities it has been impressed upon the 
people that all the operations of the Klan— 
some of them, as will be seen, of an extra- 
ordinary nature—have had the full sanction 
of the legal authoritics of the community. 
Recently, in Birmingham, 
where a wave of crime had 
been troubling the commu- 
nity, a mysterious message 
was conveyed to the local 
police by the “ K.K.K.” offering to stamp 
out crime inside a few days. Within a short 
time after the acceptance of the offer, some 
seven hundred of the finest riders and shots 
in Alabama were turned loose upon the 
‘ crime-wave,”’ with the result that, in the 
words of a resident, ‘“‘ the fear of God was 
put into the hearts of evildoers and crime 
practically disappeared.’ In this case the 
Klansmen tracked the ‘‘ wanted ’’ men re- 
morselessly, risking their lives with the 
utmost coolness. In the duels to the death 
which ensued they almost invariably came 
out on top owing to their quickness with the 
rifle and magazine-pistol. 

The first reappearance of the Klan in 
recent times was in Houston, Texas. I.ike 
all the appearances of ‘ the Knights of the 
Invisible Empire,”” as thev call themselves, 
the Houston materialization was accom- 
panied by the triple combination which has 
always struck terror into the spectator— 
secrecy, ruthlessness, and the suggestion of 
hidden force. 

It was at the Confederate Veterans’ re- 
union parade, As the long lines of men who 
had fought in the Civil War of ‘61 passed 
down the streets, rank on rank, there sud- 
denly appeared pouring out of alleyways, 
from back streets, and from all sorts of hiding 
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out a 
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places a body of horsemen who might have 
stepped out of Dante’s Inferno. 

They were clad in high white conical- 
shaped head-dresses and robes of flowing 
white, the headgear having eve-slits like 
those of the familiars of the old Inquisition 
of Spain. These men wheeled silently into 
line behind the veterans, the muffled hoofs of 
their horses ‘making practically no noise. 
Every man carried his loaded rifle at the 
“ ready "’ across his breast, whilst under the 
white robes could be seen the outlines of 
magazine pistols. 

lor a moment the great crowds were 
dumb. The negroes, knowing full well what 
that body of men portended, trembled and 
turned away. And then, full-throated, there 
burst from the crowd a great roar of welcome. 
In a moment the years had spun backwards 
to the days of the Civil War, when the grand- 
fathers of these very men had lined up in the 
same guise to destroy the Republican ad- 
ministration of that day: The ghosts of the 
night were riding once again. The Fiery 
Cross was aflame! Only, this time, it was 
not a Southern movement only, but one 
destined to embrace the whole country. 

Think for a moment what this thing 
means. It means that half-a-dozen members 
of a family may be seated around a table. 
Perhaps two of the sons are members of the 
Klan, but the father will not know it. Or it 
may be that it is the father who is a member, 
vet his nearest and dearest will have no more 
knowledge of it than if he did not exist. It 
might well happen that a man who has 
otfended the Klan will receive his punishment 
at the hands of his own brother. 

Already through the Southern night is 
heard the pad-pad of the hoofs of the night- 
riders, galloping to some unknown destina- 
tion on some unknown purpose. The be- 
lated negro, hearing that muffled thunder, 
drags himself into the nearest ditch, his face 
twitching, his frame trembling, for he 
remembers the stories of his grandfathers 
and of what the Klan did in the old days. 

It is only fair to the Ku-Klux-Klan to say, 
in the words of Colonel Simmons, that it 
repudiates some of the terrible accusations 
which have been brought against it, not only 
in its old but in its modern form. What he 
calls ‘ foes of the South and enemies of the 
Southern people” viciously assailed it as a 
band of murderers who stopped at nothing 
and whipped, murdered, and terrorized not 
only blacks but whites when they incurred 
its displeasure, and who used its machimery 
to avenge personal spite and wrongs. ‘‘ No 
fouler slander was ever perpetrated,” he said. 
* Instead of being murderers and cut-throats, 
the members were men of the highest type, 
and were working to safeguard life and 


property.” 
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“The belated negro drags himself into the nearest ditch, trembling.” 
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However that may be, such authorities as 
Henry William Elson, in his “ History of 
the United States,” assert that the Klan 
after the Civil War carried out operations 
‘marked by violence and disorder in the 
extreme " to prevent the newly enfranchised 
negro using his vote, leading to the Ku-Klux 
Act of 1871. 

Goldwin Smith, D.C in his ‘* Outline 
of Political History,’’ asserts that the 
Ku-Klux-Klan “ did horrible atrocities upon 
the negroes ”’ in their night-rides. 

So far as lynching is concerned, the force 
behind these outrages is often ascribed to 
the Klan, although the society formally 
repudiates anything that is against law and 
ordér. However, where the law is slow or 
inefficient, there is little doubt that the Klan 
would not fear to step in. 

The other day, for instance, a negro who, 
with others, killed a policeman in a police 
raid on a gambling saloon in Arkansas was 
taken to the local 
jail. The curious 
thing about this 
case was that 
several other 
negroes had also 
fired at the 
policeman, who 
was hit by a 
single bullet, and 
these negroes 
were also lodged 
in the jail. All 
at once some 
three hundred 
men appeared 
and asked the 
jailer quite po- 
litely for his 
keys. The jailer, 
equally polite 
and possibly a 
member of the 
Klan himself, 
first requested 
the very deter- 
mined gentlemen 
who faced him 
“to allow the 
law to take its 
course,” and 
then handed 
over the keys! 
The men sent in 
a posse who went unfalteringly to the cell 
where the négro was confined, deliberately 
ignoring the other negroes, took him out and 
hanged him to a telegraph pole near the 
scene of his crime. 

Here. as in all similar cases, the Klan, or 
the men who do these things in its name, 
was absolutely sure of its ground. Doubt- 


Members of the “K.K.K.” in their awe-inspiring 
official robes. 
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less the bullet in the policeman’s body had 
been fitted to the negro’s pistol and the real’ 
murderer found 

It is this deadly certainty that so terrifies 
evildoers in the South, and it is often most 
uncanny. Thus, at a place called Bristol, 
in the South, an aged merchant was recently 
killed by some unknown person, who robbed 
him and then vanished. It looked “ all 
Lombard Street to a China orange ” against 
the murderer being found, as he had appar- 
ently left no traces. Yet, within a few 
hours, the. offender, a negro, had been 
caught and dealt with. x 

It would be wrong to imagine, however, 
that the Klan only directs its efforts against 
black men. Quite recently, in Santa Rosa, 
California, there was a desperate pistol battle 
between four white men, who had kidnapped 
some twenty girls whom they had locked up 
in a shack, and the police. After three 
officers had been killed, help suddenly ap- 

peared and the 
F men were over- 
powered. — Infu- 
riated citizens, 
seemingly under 
organized direc- 
tion, insisted 
upon -justice 
being meted out 
on the spot, 
producing a tele- 
graph pole for 
the purpose and 
even attacking 
the jail after the 
men were lodged 
in it. Finally, 
after they had 
been assured 
that justice 
should be done, 
somebody gave 
the order to dis- 
perse and they 
silently melted 
away. 

If the Klan 
directed this 
affair, as is be 
lieved, it gives 
full proof of the 
perfection of its 
discipline. 

The present 
revival of the “ K.IKK.K.” is nominally due to 
the recent enfranchisement of the millions 
of black women and the danger of black 
supremacy in the South, but its scope is 
likely to be much wider and more epoch- 
making. 

Already the negroes are stirring uneasily 
under the new materialization. In Virginia, 
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A flashlight photograph of a midnight meeting of the “ K.K.K.” on the summit of Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta. N 
Photo. Gtiliams Service. 


in particular, one negro publisher has sug- 
gested that a burying-ground be at once 
selected for the Klan ; and there is this to be 
said about his threat. Many thousands of 
young negsoes, trained in arms during the 
Great War, are not likely to sit down quietly 
under what they regard as a new menace. 
It is at any rate a fact that in the Gulf States 
many negroes have gone over the border to 
obtain arms and ammunition, which they 
have been smuggling into the South. Any 
man who has been in America will see the 
ugly significance of this in its potentialities 
for the future. 

What is more, the leaders of the negroes 
state point-blank that if the Klan seeks once 
more to prevent the use by the negroes of 
the ballot, the negroes will resist to the 
utmost of their power. If the Klan persists 
in its determination to secure white <nu- 
premacy at all costs—and anybody who 
knows the type of men from whom its 

- strength is drawn, and its history, will know 
that nothing has ever been able to turn it 
from its purpose—then the first clash be- 
tween white and black will take place down 


in these Southern States, whence, already,. 


nerve-racking tales are coming. 
The trouble is that, whether members of 
the Klan have or have not taken part in 


lawless scenes, the tendency is to give the 
Ku-Klux full credit for their inception. And 
this is one of the chief dangers with which 
the Klan is faced, and one about which it 
sometimes bitterly complains. 

What is actually happening is that bands 
of desperadoes are breaking loose in certain 
States, calling themselves the Ku-Klux-Klan, 
wearing the spectral white helmets and robes 
of the order, and pillaging and even murdering 
under the guise of ‘ Klannishness,”’ as it is 
called. 

It is this sort of thing which has led to the 
Tecent solemn pronouncement issued by the 
Imperial Wizard, couched in the usual 
crude but earnest language of the proclama- 
tions of the Klan -— : 

“ Beware! Beware! All ye people of the 
earth. There is one and only one Ku-Klux- 
Klan; therefore shun as a poisonous serpent 
any other organization of a similar name. 
We warn vou. Beware!” 

At the moment of writing 


The some very ugly things are 
Night- . being done in the name of 
Riders. the Klan, although, possibly, 


without its sanction, The 
Southern roads are covered with the riders 
of the night, whose white-robed forms, on 
horses with muffled hoofs, are to be seen 
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galloping along under the light of the moon, 
the fiery cross at their head. These night- 
riders, appearing from nowhere, have been 
destroying cotton gins, burning crops and 
barns, and generally carrying dismay and 
consternation amongst the farmers of the 
South, white or black. 

So secret are the methods of the night- 
riders and so perfect their intelligence de- 
partment that they are able to do their will 
with apparent impunity. Barns containing 
tobacco worth thousands of pounds have been 
burnt almost under the noses of their owners 
and even whilst close watch was being kept 
about them, some of the guards themselves, 
perhaps, being night-riders. This work is 
often done in the name of the Klan, although 
the Ku-Klux-Klan repudiates it. 

A little while ago, a farmer named Joseph 
Arrington, living near Gallipolis, Ohio, had 
in one of his tobacco barns some ten 
thousand pounds of the finest Burley leaf 
tobacco, which he purposed selling at the 
prevailing low prices. To protect such a 
store was to him a matter of financial life or 
death, yet, despite his efforts, he woke one 
night to find the sky lit up by flames, spouting 
from his barn, which had been so thoroughly 
impregnated with combustible stuff that it 
was burned to the ground and all the tobacco 
destroyed. This is an example of what has 
been done by the hight-riders throughout 
Robertson and Mason counties. 

At Louisville, in western Kentucky, there 
is a place called Owensboro where seven 
“ loose leaf ’’ houses had been buying tobacco 
from the farmers at very low prices. In a 
flash, some two thousand “ day-riders,”’ as 
they are called to distinguish them from the 
men who work at night, materialized, rode 
up to the seven business houses, and quietly 
gave the managers the alternative of shutting 
their houses and refusing to receive any 
more tobacco at the low prices prevailing or 
‘taking the consequences.” 

Faced by two thousand desperate and 
angry men it is not difficult to understand 
what the decision of the managefs finally was. 

In certain districts men go to sleep with 
their hearts in their throats, fearing to hear 
that muffled thunder which heralds a visit 
from the dreaded night-riders. Perhaps it 
is some lonely farmhouse, miles from any- 
where, which is the object of a visit. There 
is the padding of hoofs, and a banging on the 
door, which the scared proprictor, in his 
night attire, will open. If he does not open 
the door is smashed in and he is lucky if no 
worse befall. 

He is then taken outside by the masked 
riders, whilst his wife and children look on 
terrified from the house, and sometimes 
placed under a tree with a noose about his 
neck, 
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He is told the most minute things about 
his cotton and his crops. Every single. plan 
which he thinks he has made in secret is 
disclosed to him, the most minute acts of his 
daily life are mentioned. All this is done to 
show him that the ‘‘ Klan” has an eye that 
sees everything and a hand that reaches 
everywhere. 

It may be that this man has been negotia- 
ting the sale of his cotton at a price below 
that of war-time—the unforgivable sin in 
the South—or it may be that he has threat- 
ened the Klan or the night-riders who pretend 
to be members of the Ku-Klux. In either 
case, unless he professes humility and 
promises amendment, Heaven help him! 
He generally promises. 

This burning of cotton gins and the 
threatening of cotton growers and dealers is 
sternly disavowed by the staff officers of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, so it would seem that the 
Klan must be more or less exculpated from 
blame in this connection. But, however 
this may be, it shows the menace let loose 
upon the South by the newly-revived 
organization. Yor it is now open to evilly- 
disposed persons to form into bands, call 
themselves the Ku-Klux-Klan, and rob and 
murder with impunity under the cry of 
“One hundred per cent. Americanism.” 

Perhaps in nothing is the religious nature 
of the genuine organization shown more than 
in its fanaticism and its ceremonies. There 
is scarcely a member of the Klan who is not 
as assuredly convinced of the righteousness 
of his cause and its objective as was ever 
any follower of Mohammed. Its strength, 
in fact, lies in its terrible earnestness and 
sincerity. 

How seriously the Ku-Klux takes its 
ceremonies and mysteries will be seen from 
that paragraph in its constitution which 
declares that all these things ‘‘are held 
sacred by us as a precious heritage; this 
precious heritage we shall jealously keep, 
for ever maintain, and valiantly protect 
from profanation.” 

Not only must the members of the 
“K.K.K.” be native-born white American 
citizens, but it is specifically laid down, 
following that ‘religious ’’ note which runs 
through everything ‘‘ Klannish,” that such 
citizens ‘‘ must believe in the tenets of the 
Christian religion and owe no allegiance of 
any degree or nature to any foreign Govern- 
ment, political institution, sect, people. or 
persons.” This is part of the solemn oath. 
which is sworn at midnight in the forests 
and on the lonely mountain sides. Heaven 
help the man who breaks it ! 

This at once rules out all Irish-Americans; it 
rules out, too, Roman Catholics, because they 
owe allegiance to His Holiness the Pupe; it 
automatically excludes all German-Americans; 


and, as the Klan states, ‘it rules out Bol- 
shevists and foreigners who would bring 
foreign political nostrums into this country.” 
The Ku-Klux-Klan shares its invisible 
empire ” with nobody. 

One of the rarely humorous sides of the 
Klan’s activities is shown in its decision to 
nght all those Protestant bodies which have 
been uniting in certain American com- 
munities for a “ Blue Law” propaganda— 
that is, for the purpose of following up the 
recent prohibition legislation against alcohol 
by laws prohibiting dancing, theatres, smok- 
ing, and so on. The Klan declares that it 
has no sympathy whatever with the com- 
mittees which have been formed to further 
these ‘‘ Blue Laws.” It claims that such 
laws ‘‘ destroy the sanctity of the home by 
permitting law officers to enter it and to pry 
into the most private affairs of the citizen.” 
The “ Blue Law ” officer, when he seeks such 
entry, will now have to reckon with the 
secret powers of the Klan. Which is all 
keeping the American statesman awake 0’ 
nights and giving him furiously to think. 

The latest move of the ‘' K.K.K.” is the 
branding of offenders against public morals. 
Only a few weeks ago a body of masked 
men suddenly appeared in the home of Alex. 
Johnson, a negro bell-boy at an hotel in 
Dallas, Texas, and, without speaking a 
single word, took him into a fast automobile 
without head-lights. Driving at a furious 
pace, the boy the whole time screaming in 
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terror and pleading incoherently for his life, 
they drove to a lonely place. Here, Johnson, 
despite his frantic appeals, was tied to a 
fence-post and, having been stripped to the 
waist, was given twenty-five heavy lashes 
by a powerful man. 

As he sagged unconscious from the whip- 
ping, a bottle of acid was produced and the 
letters ‘ K.K.K."" were branded indelibly 
on his forehead. He was then taken back 
in the car and flung into the road outside 
the hotel where he was employed. 

During the whole of these proceedings not 
a word was spoken by any of the masked 
men. Such branded men, of course, will 
carry the mystic ‘' K.K.K."" symbol to their 
graves for all to see. 

Now, as these lines are being written, 
Colonel Simmons, the “ Imperial Wizard,” 
is preparing for a great tour of the cities of 
the North, in order to extend the active 
operations of the “ K.K.K."" He is to ad- 
dress secret conclaves in these cities and hold 
giant public demonstrations, and each of the 
States, like those in the South, is to have a 
sort. of sub-Wizard, whose name is to be 
made public. One of the chief divisions of 
the Klan is to be New York City itself, where 
a public headquarters is to be opened with a 
full staff of officials, the names of none of 
whom will appear, with the exception of that 
of the sub-Wizard. There is no doubt at all 
that the ‘‘ K.K.K.” is a force to be reckoned 
with in modern American life. 
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MASKED MORALISTS. 
KU KLUX KLAN REVIVAL 


% FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Nsw Yors, Sunday. 
Gangs of masked and hooded raiders 
Sweeping the country after tne manner 
of the famous Ku Klux Klan bands are 
Spreading terror in the State of Texas 
They proclaim as their object the 
holding ur the supremacy ot the white 
race” and the enforcing of a code of 
worals laid down by_ themselves 
victims include both Whites and Negroes, 
whe are subjected to tarring and feather- 
ing, branding with acid, surgical opera- 
tions, Aogging, and baniwshmeot. 


up- 
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Facsimile of a paragraph from the London “Daily Mail” referring to the activities 
of the “ K.K.K.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


I.—THE WRECK OF THE ‘“ WASHINGTON.” 


By JOHN G. ROWE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N. S. PITCHER. 


The fearful ordeal that befell the crew of a Grimsby trawler on the coast of Iceland. 


N the middle of December, 1908, the 
I trawler Washington, of Grimsby, was 
outward bound for Iceland. Soon 
after leaving the Skerries she met 
with a terrific blizzard, and this as well 
as the inky darkness) which — envelops 
Iceland in December for twenty out of the 
twenty-four hours, made it practically im- 
possible to see anything ahead. On the 
22nd, in terrific weather, the little vessel 
ran upon a rock. 

Tremendous seas at once began to break 
over her, and the crew rushed for the bridge 
—the safest place on board. The position 
looked hopeless. Blinding snow filled the 
air; great waves swept the deck; and very 
soon the battered trawler was thrown clean 
on her beam-ends. However, a rocky shore 
could be made out only about two hundred 
yards away, and presently the skipper and 
crew heard voices shouting to them in the 
tecth of the gale—the voices of Icelanders 
ashore, 

“We must try to launch the boat,” said 
the skipper to those huddling with him in the 
whecl-house. ‘ We can’t hope for help from 
the land. They could never get a boat out 
to us in this gale, and the shore’s too low for 
them to throw a life-line over us. We must 
do something for ourselves or perish.” 

Accordingly, the shipwrecked men left the 
comparative security of the wheel-house and 
lowered their boat. As it was swung out- 
board, however, a huge wave swept up and 
smashed it back on the deck, keel upwards, 
and immediately afterwards another great 
sea surged over the wreck and carried the 
littie craft away bodily, finally flinging it in 
fragments upon the rocks. 

“We must make a raft, men,’’ cried the 
skipper. 

All hands were now soaked to the skin 
and well-nigh blinded by the snow, sleet, and 
spray, while their limbs were numb with the 
intense cold. But they were British seamen, 


and they doggedly set to work to build a raft 
by lashing boards together. Eventually 
they succecded in constructing one suffi- 
ciently large and strong to carry them all, 

With ditficulty the raft was put over the 
side, but before a man could jump on to it 
a great sea parted the ropes by which they 
held it and swept it away after the boat. It 
seemed as though the gale was making sport 
of their best ettorts. 

Nothing daunted by these two failures, 
the brave skipper and his men made a second 
raft, spending between two and three hours of 
labour upon its construction. This raft was 
launched more successfully, and the third 
hand got upon it, with a lifebeit round bim 
and a life-line attached. © But ill-luck still 
dogged their gallant endeavours, for when 
the rest of the crew began to: follow, the 
pounding seas tore the raft away, taking 
their comrade with it. Owing to his life- line, 
however, they were able to save him, dragging 
him aboard again through the boiling surf. 

Nothing further could now be done, and 
with the intense darkness coming on again, 
after the brief four hours’ spell of daylight, 
the thirteen men comprising the trawler’s 
crew sought refuge once more in the little 
wheel-house, where they were practically 
imprisoned by the frightful seas which 
continued to sweep the vessel. It seemed 
likely, too, that at any moment she might 
go to pieces. 

At last, unable to endure the strain of their 
terrible predicament any longer, Kemp, the 
second hand, sprang to his feet. ‘I'll get a 
line ashore somehow,” he cried. 

The others did not want him to make the 
effort, feeling sure that he must fail, but 
eventually he had his way. A life-line was 
looped round his body, and, gripping between 
his tecth the end of a lighter line, he plunged 
into the sea shortly after midnight. 

He struck out gamely and desperately for 
the shore, but onty managed to get a dozen 


| 
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“A huge wave swept up and smashed it back on the deck.” 


yards from the wreck when he became 
exhausted and had to be dragged back. 


“Let me go. Put the rope round me,” 
said the chief engineer. 
“No, no. You'd only go to certain 


death,” the skipper told him. “I can’t 
allow the attempt to be repeated. Better 


that we should all dic together than singly, 
with the almost absolute certainty of being 
dashed in pieces against the rocks.” 
Numcrous small reefs interposed between 
the wreck and the shore, and over these 
furious seas broke continually, spouting and 
frothing in a way that was enough to turn 
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a man’s hair grey, and drowning with their 
thunder even the howl of the blizzard itself. 

Two more dreadful hours passed, the men 
tooking out helplessly and hupelessly through 
the wheel-house windows upon the seething 
mountains of water that chased one another 
along the deck below, continually threatening 
to engulf their own shuddering coign of 
refuge. 

Just when things looked at their, worst, 
poor Kemp—no doubt from his exposure in 
the sea and the horror of their plight— 
suddenly lost his reason and became a 
raving maniac! His shipmates, penned up 
with him in the wheel-house, tried in vain 
to guiet him. His struggles did not last 
long: presently he collapsed and died, 
shouting and screaming in frenzied delirium. 

Next, the second engineer, David Stewart, 
also went out of his mind, and began to rave 
and sing in a way which curdled his hearers’ 
blood. 

“We can’t have this,”” said the skipper. 
“ It will drive us all mad if we continue to 
listen to him. We must get him down into 
the galley. There's a fire there still, and the 
warmth may restore his reason and be the 
saving of him.” 

So they carried the poor fellow down into 
the galley and left him there, locked in. 
Barely had the others returned to the wheel- 
house, however, than an immense sea crashed 
aboard the trawler. There was a frightful 
noise of rending and tearing woodwork, and 
the galley went to pieces and was swept 
bodily overboard with its mad occupant, 
the hapless Stewart. 

Eleven men were now Icft cowering in the 
wheel-house. All were completely exhausted, 
and the ceaseless onslaught of the surf kept 
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them penned up, unable for hours together 
to venture forth. At last a deck-hand named 
Davis ventured to creep out. He was 
making his way along the bridge through the 
snow and darkness, dodging the waves 
breaking over the wreck, when he suddenly 
fell between the wheel and the telegraph. 
He had sust strength to moan for help, 
when he succumbed to his in, uries. 

These three deaths, needless to say, greatly 
depressed the survivors. 

‘I’m not going to stay here,"’ said a 
trimmer named Richards. “I’m going to 
the whale-back for shelter. The bridge may 
go to pieces at any moment, and then what 
will become of us all up here ? 

With that he left the wheel-house and 
made a dash for the deck, hoping to escape 
the seas. One of the monsters caught him, 
however, whirled him from his grip, and 
washed him down the open hatchway, where 
he was drowned miserably, the ship being 
now almost entirely submerged. 

When daylight broke again there was a 
brief lull in the storm, and, taking advantage 
of it, the Icelanders managed to climb out 
upon some rocks and throw a line aboard 
the wreck. This was promptly secured by 
the survivors, and, une-by one, all nine of 
them were dragged up the rocks, taken 
ashore, and given every possible attention 
by their kind-hearted rescuers. All the men 
were badly frost-bitten, and their heads and 
limbs were swollen to an abnormal size. ! 

Recovering somewhat after a time, they 
returned héme via Perth in Scotland, but 
one man, unable to shake off the horror of 
their terrible experience, became insane on 
reaching England—the fifth casualty among 
the crew of the ill-fated vessel. 


IIL—MY NARROWEST ESCAPES. 


By 


W. LARKINS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


Britain’s best-known steeplejack describes two of his closest shaves. 


Both, curiously enough, 


happened on terra firma. 


HE majority of people associate 
steeplejacking with great heights, 
and great heights only. To them 


a steepleiack is a man who is 
engaged exclusively in climbing chimney 
shafts and church steeples, risking life and 
limb at dizzy altitudes. 

Yet it is a fact that although in the course 
of nearly thirty years of experience I have 
scaled every conceivable kind of lofty erection, 
from three-hundred-foot wireless masts in 
Ireland to the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 


Square, and from a skyscraper on Broadway, 
New York, to a monument on a mountain in 
Scotland, none of my narrow escapes aloft 
has been comparable, in point of actual 
danger, with those that have befallen me on 
terra firma. 

And what does a steepletack find to do on 
terra firma ? the reader may ask. 

The answer is that in addition to living and 
moving and having his being in the ordinary 
way on the ground level, a considerable 
portion of his time may be taken up by the 
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“There came a sharp cracking sound, and I found myself sent flying.” 


* throwing "’ of chimneys, a branch of our 
calling about which most people know little 
or nothing. 


Chimney-throwing is a very delicate task, 
for the reason that exceptional care has to be 
taken, in nearly every instance, in order that 
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adjacent property may not be damaged. 
How carefu! the thrower may have to be is 
illustrated by the fact that under the terms 
of my contract for throwing the Great Par 
Stack, in Cornwall, I was liable to a penalty 
of £500 if the stack in falling deviated more 
than three feet on either side of the pitch 
marked out for it, which was only a fout 
wider than the diameter of the shaft ! 

And here it may be necessary to explain, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that in 
“ throwing ” a chimney the method adopted 
is somewhat similar to that used in felling a 
tree. The lumberman regulates the direction 
of the fall of a tree by cutting away a portion 
of the trunk near the ground. The steeple- 
tack goes to work in the same way—a way 
wh so far as it is applied to chimney- 
throwing, I may claim to have originated. 
Starting at a point facing the direction in 
which the shaft is to fall, the masonry is cut 
away witb chisels, until the whole structure 
shows signs of falling. 

Occasionally, however, the time that 
elapses between the first observance of these 
signs and the actual debacle is su short as to 
allow only the barest margin in which to 
stand ciear, with the result that on two 
occasions in particular I have been so 
close to death that even now when I think 
of them I find my breathing perceptibly 
quickened. 

The first occurred at Millwall, where I 
was engaged in felling a pair of shafts known 
for miles around as the “ Leaning Chimneys.” 
There was no doubt about their emulating 
the famous tower of Pisa, for on examination 
T fcund that they were nearly six feet out of 
the vertical, constituting a serious menace 
tc the peace of mind of owners of adjoining 
property. 

The fact that both shafts were leaning 
made my task of cutting away the bases 
doubly difficult, because it was impossible to 
calculate at what juncture in the operations 
thev would fall. Furthermore, I was com- 
pelled to work or. the same side as the direc- 
tion in which they leaned, and this meant 
that I had to be unusually alert. 

The first shaft fell without mishap, 
although unexpectedly. In the case of the 
second, however, I was less fortunate— 
although the reader, after learning what 
happened, may suggest that I was never 
more fortunate. 

The cloud of aust that followed the down- 
fal! of the first shaft having cleared away, I 
proceeded to cut into the second. I had 
anticipated working steadily at the job for 
three-quarters of-an hour at least, but for 
once my calculations were at fault. Hardly 
twenty minntes had elapsed when there came 
a sharp cracking sound from the other side 
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of the chimricy, and before I could realize 
what was happening I found myself sent 
flying by something that hit me with the 
force of a steam-hammer. There followed a 
tremendous crash, a short, sharp thud, lke 
the report of a howitzer; and then all was 
still, except for a drumming in my ears that 
would not be suppressed. 

A moment or so later I recovered my senses, 
to find that I was sitting on the ground 
fifteen fect from where I had been working, 
while the fallen shaft lay in fragments all 
around me. A badly bruised shoulder—the 
result of being “kicked” by the chimney as 
it fell—and a severe headache, no doubt due 
to shock—were all the ill-effects I sustained, 
although if I had landed two feet to my left 
I should undoubtedly have been smasty 
to pulp. . 

This, of course, was a narrow enough 
shave. Yet I was destined a little later on 
to look grim death in the face even more 
closely. 

I was working at Tooting, preparing for 
the demolition of one of the biggest shafts I 
have ever thrown. It was not quite a 
hundred and sixty feet high, and weighed 
nine hundred tons. No sign of its having 
shifted from the perpendicular was apparent, 
and I therefore reckoned-that I should have 
to cut half-way through the shaft at its base 
before a list would occur. 

Once again, however, the unforeseen 
happened. I was standing on the hase, 
chiselling busily, when absolutely without 
warning the whole of the great structure 
swayed to one side, with the noise of a 
roaring wind. Quick as lightning I leapt 
clear, and as I did so I felt something touch 
my scalp, like the caress of a giant hand. 
The next moment the earth trembled to the 
sound of a mighty crash, like that of a 
volcanic eruption: a shower of bricks and 
mortar descended all about me, and for 
what seemed an age I became oblivious to’ 
everything. 

When I came to I found myself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of open-mouthed 
spectators, all of them gravely concerned 
at the thin stream of blood that trickled 
down my face, yet obviously amazed bevond 
words at secing me still alive and in possession 
of my senses. 

“We thought you were done for!” was 
the gist of the many exclamations that 
followed. ‘‘ How on earth did you escape ? ” 

To this question, of course, I could find 
no answer, especially when my attention 
was directed to the object within just 
half an inch of which I was seen to be lying 
when the dust cloud had cleared away. 

It was a huge block of masonry, weighing 
nearly four tons ! 


: THE _ 
DEBIL-DEBIL of 


SA Eh cores CREEK 
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Mlustrated hy 


OME years ago, was a waterless, desolate 
when in Central WELHOLLOWAY. region, wherein nothing 
Australia, I came but nadoo and saltbush 
across a black grew. 

fellow who was dying, An exciting story of a hunt for “What is the best 


and did what I could to 
ease his last moments. 
He seemed grateful, and 
by way of return told 
me that years before he 
had been with a white 


a store of golden nuggets hidden 
in the bank of an Australian 
creek and guarded by a mys- 
terious “debil-debil” 
very near putting “paid” to the 
Author’s account. 


means of transport?” 
he asked. 

“Camels,” I replied. 
“You can hire them at 
Oodnadatta. Are you 
thinking of trying to cut 


which came 


man who buried a store 
of golden nuggets near 
Central Mount Stuart. His directions as to 
the location of the nuggets were so explicit 
that I could almost have found them with 
my eyes closed. He warned me_ very 
earnestly to beware of the ‘' debil-debil ” 
that guarded the neighbourhood ; but before 
I could glean any particulars about it he fell 
back and died. 

Not being equipped for a journey of over 
six hundred miles, either by camel, horse, or 
both, which a search for the buried nuggets 
would have entailed, I had to return to 
Melbourne. Here my father, who had never 
been in Central Australia, became greatly 
interested in the story, and proposed to 
spend his holiday in a wild-goose chase after 
the nuggets. He told a number of friends 
assembled in his drawing-room all about the 
affair and explained his plans, and soon we 
were overwhelmed with their suggestions, 


criticisms, and advice. 

“What is the country like, Professor?” 
asked a neighbour, whom I ‘shall call 
Symonds. 


“You must ask my son,’”’ answered my 

father. “I have never been there.” 
Thereupon I informed Symonds that it 
Vol. xlvii. - -26 


us out ?"’ Tasked, as an 
afterthought. 

“ No-o-o. Only I was wondering,” he said, 
with a queer look. 

I knew that look. Symonds was a dairy- 
man who was running tn competition with 
me. (I had settled down to manage my 
father's farm at this time.) While I could get 
on fairly well with everybody else, I could 
neverstand Symonds ; and I had noticed that 
he always wore that particular look when 
telling deliberate untruths. After that he 
turned to my father. 

“And when do you start ? ” he asked. 

“In about three weeks,’’ replied my 
father. ‘‘ There is only a train every fort- 
night to, Ooudnadatta, and 1 am not ready to 
go vet.” 

After the party broke up I turned the 
matter over in my mind, and the more I 
thought about it the less [ liked it. Finally 
I decided I would go on ahead and see if the 
crafty Symonds turned up at Oodnadatta. 
So the next morning I told my father that 
1 would set off at once and get things ready 
for the search. He oftered no objection, and 
that afternoon I went to Adelaide, and from 
there next day to Teaowie, whence I took 
train to Oodnadatta. 
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Ocdnadatta is a little bush town of two 
hundred people, six hundred and eighty-eight 
miles from Adelaide, and over a hundred 
from anywhere else; it is merely the rail- 
head for Central Australia. The town boasts 
two hotels, or, to be more accurate, one 
hotel and one public-house. There is also 
a big station of the Australian Inland Mission, 
presided over by an old college chum of mine. 

It was to him that I made my w His 
greeting was most cordial, and he insisted 
that [ should stay with him. [ was only 
too glad, and at tea I broached my errand. 

“ How are things around Saltbush Creek ?”’ 
1 asked. 

“Nothing doing, replied 
“The blacks won't go near it. They swear 
there is a ‘debil-debil’ about. Some of 
them went there some time ago and have 
never returned.” 

“Humph!”’ [ said. ‘ Sounds cheerful. 
That’s just where Iam bound for.” 

‘That's queer,”’ he told me, “ for there’s a 
fellow up at the Railway Hotel talking about 
Saltbush Creek. He is getting up a party 
to go there.” 

‘‘Oh, is there ?”’ I said, as casually as I 
could. So Symonds Aad turned up—it 
could be no one else. I knew now quite 
well that the slippery rascal was after those 
nuggets. Presently I asked the missionary 
for the loan of a couple of camels, a black 
boy, a couple of spades, and a rifle. 

At first he demurred, but after a great 
deal of coaxing I got what I wanted. Then 
1 went to bed. Next morning I had some 
conversation with the black fellow I had 
borrowed. 

“‘ You savvy Saltbush Creek, Jacky?” I 
asked. 

“Ow! Boss! 
By cripes !”” 

“Which way?” 

“Sit down over dar. By cripes!” The 
black pointed in the correct direction. Like 
all his race, he had no idea of distance, but 
an absolutely accurate conception of direc- 
tion. 

“ How far, Jacky?” 

The black did a kind of comic ‘ double 
mark time"; then he put his head on one 
side and placed both hands under his head. 
rhis performance he repeated six times, 
meaning that we should travel six days and 
sleep six nights. Fe 

I made no attempt to meet Symonds, but 
set off as soon as possible. 

Our journey did not work out quite as the 
black had anticipated. The next night we 
left the town and struck out in a straight 
line for Saltbush Creek. We travelled till 
about seven in the morning, halted for an 
hour, and then moved on till four in the after- 
noon. The country was sandy and rolling, 


my friend. 


Yes. Savvy him well! 
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covered with nadoo and saltbush. We 
camped in the open and ate biscuits and jam, 
washed down with © billy’ tea. Our going 
had been good, for we had covered probably 
ninety miles. 

For four days we carried out the same pro- 
gramme, and on the fourth night we sighted 
Central Mount Stuart. We halted there 
that night, and I held some conversation 
with the black regardinghe t ‘debil-debil.” 
TI could gain no useful information, however, 
as the last time he had been there nothing 
unusual had occurred. The creek, he said, 
was really a billabong (water-hole) about five 
hundred yards long and perhaps five wide, 
with a few box-trees round it. More than 
this Jacky could not tell me. 

Next morning I was up very early and 
loaded our camels. Jacky led the way as 
before, and by nine o'clock we were at the 
creek. I knew exactly where to make for. 
The nuggets were supposed to be hidden in 
a hole ten double-span lengths from the edge 
of the creek, in a little bank on the“right-hand 
side. We had hardly started along the edge 
of the water when one of the camels gave a 
choking cry and fell. A streak of brown 
flashed away through the grass. 

“ Look, boss! De debil-debil! By cripes!’’ 
shouted Jacky. 

There, fifty yards ahead, were at least a 
score of deadly tiger snakes, all swaying and 
hissing wickedly. We both sprang off the 
camel and seized the spades. A slight wind 
was blowing towards the snakes, and Jacky 
promptly set fire to the grass. Fanned by 
the breeze, the blaze raced towards the 
snakes, spreading fast as it went. The 
Majority of the snakes at once dived into 
the water-hole, but others were caught and 
burnt. With these nasty enemies dispcsed 
of, we resumed our way. Thirty vards past 
the spot where we had first seen the snakes 
we almost fell over the ridge 1 was looking 
for. A hasty examination showed the little 
hole that had been described to me, and I 
began to dig feverishly. About a foot from 
the entrance I struck something hard. 

“ Eureka!’ I shouted, 

Sure enough, it was one of the nuggets ; 
the others were piled behind it. As I 
stooped to pick them up I just missed the 
vicious spring of a big tiger snake. I 
swiped blindly at the brute with the spade 
and, more by good luck than good manage- 
ment, cut him in half. 

“Come on, Jacky!” I shouted. 
get out of this!” 

Seizing the nuggets, I pushed them down 
into the tucker-bag, and we both sprang on 
our remaining camel and made oft. 

The tiger snakes that seemed to haunt the 
place had now gathered again; they seemed 
to be all round us, and the sound of their 


“Let's 
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“I swiped blindly at the brute with the spade.” 
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hissing filled the air. I fir 1 point-blank at 
one brute and shattered his evil head for 
him, and another was dispatched by the black. 
The camel, now thoroughly frighter 1. went 
off at a lumbering gallop towa rege 
Springs. We were soon clear of the evil 
place, but the camel travelled nearly twenty 
miles before it could be got under control. 
Then, when we did succeed in stopping it, 
the brute absolutely refused to start again. 

The camel's obstinacy meant that we had 
to camp there for the night. Accordingly, 
a fire was lit and we began to prepare our 
evening meal. 

Next day we resumed our journey, push- 
ing on without further incident. That night 
we stumbled across a black fellows’ camp, 
and unfortunately upset one of their mza- 
nuas. Immediately there was a_ fiendish 
uproar: dogs barked and men shouted. The 
blacks crowded round us, gesticulating and 
jabbering, and Jacky proceeded to explain 
things: Finally, the blacks quietened down, 
and looked on us with awe. We had got 
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away from the Saltbush Creek ‘ debil- 
debils ”! They attended to our camel and 
gave us their best mta-mia to sleep in, and 
the king, known to all as ‘ Goggle-eye,” 
solemnly presented me with a boomerang, 
while in return I gave him tea and sugar. 
Then we set out again, reaching Alice 
Springs that night and Oodnadatta four 
days later. 

When I returned home, needless to say 
my father was delighted to see me. The 
nuggets realized eight thousand pounds. 

Symonds, who had intended to steal a 
march on us, was never seen in the flesh 
again, and was posted as missing from our 
community, as he had told no one where he 
was going. About two months after our 
return I had a letter from my friend the 
missionary, saying that the police had found 
the remains of a white man and four blacks 
near Central Mount Stuart. I have no 
doubt in my own mind that they were the 
remains of Symonds and his party, and that 
they had been murdered by the blacks. 


A LAWN DECORATED WITH ELK ANTLERS. 


sia: 


Mr. ALEXANDER BILLMEYER. an 
Washingtonville, in Pennsylv . Who has _ been 
raising elk for the market for the past fifteen 
years, has struck a new nete in garden decoration. 
Tle has placed on his lawn many pairs of elk 
antlers—those of vicious bucks he has had to send 


elk farmer of 


to the butcher instead of selling to zoological 
gardens. Each pair of antlers suggests an anecdote 
about the prowess of the buck which used them, 
either on keepers or other elk, and Mr. Billmeyer is 
fond of telling the stories as he walks about the 
garden with his visitors. 


An ariicle with a fas- 
cination of its own. 
Having had access to 
sources of information 
usually unavailable to 
the ordinary _ investi- 
gator, the Author here 
sets down some most 
remarkable and impres- 
sive stories of recent 
crimes, and the curious 
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ways in which the 
criminals came to be 
detected. 


HHAT the means by which society 
protects itself against crime are 
sometimes as noxious as the crime 
itself; that the criminal who 

admits he is a criminal is always on guard, 
while his confrére who does not admit it is 
amazingly blind ; that the modern agencies 
for detecting crime are the _ telephone, 
telegraph, and postal service, plus an element 
of chance seized upon by the skilled detec- 
tive; that the greatest modern crimes are 
political, and that an amazing number of 
men are potential law-breakers, given the 
time, the place, and the assurance of im- 
munity—these are some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the writer after careful in- 
vestigation in circles usually closed to the 
man in the street. 

The desire for power and position, envy, 
cupidity, or revenge animates most political 
crimes. Such offences are almost invariably 
detected by the promise of an increased 
bribe. Other misdemeanours are traced by 
a study of their character and the prepara- 
tion of a net, the meshes of which are large 
enough to allow small fry to slip through 
but sufficiently small to catch fish of the 
desired size. 

During a recent “ progressive ’’ campaign 
in the United States, a State Senator—whom 
we will call X.—threw himself into the 
movement with great ardour. He believed 
in it, and, being a very rich man, immediately 
rose to political prominence. When the 
Convention was held in Chicago, Mr. X. sent 
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his State delegation at his own expense, 
sparing neither time nor money to carry 
the day. 

The day was not carried, but in the 
local legislature it was generally admitted 
that X.’s services had been such that he 
deserved the nomi- 
nation to the United 
States Senate. This 
had been X.’s am- 
bition for years. 
Matters went quite 

4 smoothly till it came 
to his ears that the 
majority of the House—under inducements 
from elsewhere—had divided itself into 
sections, no one 
of which was 
strong enough to 
carry Mr. X. to 
his political 
haven. Successive 
votes were taken, 
without any defi- 
nite result, and 
to the trained eye the cause of disaffection 
was apparent. 

The local House was still divided when 
there arrived at the principal hotel of the 
State capital an extremely well-dressed 
gentleman, who smilingly presented his card 
at the office and requested the best rooms 
in the place. He was large, affluent-looking, 


and carried with him the manner of one whose 
complied 


wishes are usually with. The 
name on the 
card was: 
“R. Bentley, 
Tax Adjuster, 
United Oil 
Company.”” A 
little later he 
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strolled imto the bar and, handing each 
barkeeper a ten-dollar note, asked that a 
dozen Veuve Clicquot should be placed on ice 
forthwith, so that when his bell rang further 
instructions might be unnecessary. ‘Then, 
stating that he was very busy, and asking 
not to be disturbed, he retired to his silk- 
curtained suite on the first floor. 

‘ An hour later the room bell rang and the 
bar jumped into galvanized activity. In a 
few seconds the iced champagne was on the 
way, and as it disappeared a_ barkeeper 
leaned over and whispered confidentially in 
the ear of State Senator Y. the name of the 
distinguished newcomer. 

A few moments afterwards Senator Y.’s 
voice came in over Mr. Bentlev’s telephone 
asking for audience. Mr. Bentley was sorry 
—he was too busy. Senator Y. became 
insistent—his business was important, very 
important. Mr. Bentley, consulting — his 
imaginary engagements, relented, and stated 
he would have five minutes to spare at 
eleven that evening—but five minutes only. 

Then began a strange series of interviews, 
at one of which Senator Y., obviously 
demoralized by visions of the wealth behind 
Mr. Bentley, uncovered his desires. 

““You have political interests in this 
State, Mr. Bentley ?” . 

“We have.” 

“Is it the Federal Senatorship ? ” 

“It is—but I understand you are com- 
mitted to the appointment of Senator M., 
whom we do not favour."” 

Y. flushed a little. It was true he was 
committed, he said, but was there not a 
chance of arranging something ? 

‘Mr. Y.,” said Bentley, firmly, 
much are you offered ?” 

“Ten thousand apiece. 
votes.” 

Bentley shook his head. “ You're too 
expensive for us, and so what’s the use of 
talking? Besides, I don’t know that we 
need you.” 

* Look here,” said Y., desperately, 
bought an interest in a coal mine in the 
west of the State, and I need twelve 
thousand to complete my payments.” 

Bentley grunted, The cat was out of the 
bag. From that hour proceeded an amazing 
series of negotiations. Y. revealed his seven 
followers, who, one after the other, were 
gathered mto the fold with the promise of 
six thousand each, Then came an excursion 
to Washington, where Bentiey was nearly 
arrested as a confidence man. They then 
returned to the State capital, and Y. made a 
notable speech—written for him by Bentley 
and a reporter—in which he withdrew his 
previous nominations and plumped with 
his followers for Senator \. The papers 
had it that Senator Y. had “ heard from 


“how 


I control seven 


Pye 
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home,” and seen the light. Last of all came 
that memorable evening when he and the 
purchasable seven received from Bentley, 
in the parlour of the latter’s suite, fifty-two 
thousand dollars—each bill marked by a 
pin-hole in a certain corner—and walked, 
one by one, in silence through a draped door- 
way, where they were received, also in silence, 
by the Sheritf and a semi-circle of deputies : 

This incident is given in some detail 
because it sets forth the very simple method 
of detection. Senator Y.’s cupidity only 
needed the bait ; he was the active agent in 
his own detection. Being also a criminal 
who did not admit his crime, he was 
supremely blind. 


In a western city lived a 
married woman who had, it 
appeared, most things that 
life could offer in the way of 
position, family affection, and 
ample means. Coming to Chicago, where 
she stated she was about to receive medical 
treatment, she happened to arrive about the 
time of the commencement of a series ot 
thefts which greatly puzzled the Chicago 
police. The thefts were confined to jewellery. 

One evening the wife of the proprietor ot 
a well-known restaurant recognized a 
valuable brooch she had missed the week 
previously. It was worn by a woman who, 
with three well-known Chicago people, was 
sitting at a table. Whispering her discovery 
to her husband, the latter, fearing a possible 
“scene,” told her to keep quiet, though he 
also recognized the jewel. Confronted by a 
detective, who disengaged the woman from 
her party, the theft was indignantly denied. 
A jeweller, dragged from bed in the small 
hours of the morning, identified the brooch 
as one he had repaired for the restaurant 
proprietor’s wife. “Thereupon the wearer 
loudly proclaimed ‘that she had bought it 
from a Negro the week before at a very !ow 
price. If it were stolen, she added, she did 
not desire to keep it. 

All evidence of theft being lacking, the 
woman was released, but, simultaneously, 
the telephone wire leading to her apartment 
was tapped. Within an hour she called up 
a Negro notorious in Chicago as a thief, and 
warned him that suspicion had been aroused 
She was right, and arrests followed forthwith. 


The Tell-tale 
Telephone. 


: Some time’ ago there 

The Forged occurred, also in Chicago, an 
Cheques. _interesting case where 
chance, plus the telephone, 

resulted in detection. A’ prominent steel 


corporation issued every week thousands ot 
pay-roll cheques. These were on bond 
paper engraved with the company’s name, 
and were accepted and cashed without 
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question by innumerable stores in the 
manntacturing district. It was discovered, 
one Monday, that forgeries to the extent of 
seventy thousand dollars had been put into 
circulation, 

The matter seemed to defy detection. 
The cheques themselves were identical with 
the genuine ones, but a thorough investiga- 
tion of all known engraving establishments 
gave no clue. Pavs had passed when a 
detective recognized, in the street, a woman 
named Grant, known to be the wife of a 
certain forger. Her husband was away. 
This was the only information elicited. 
The woman being shadowed, it was found 
that she and her father—the father a“ fence” 
of some reputation— were keeping a boarding- 
house. Some th sense suggested to the 
detective that she knew more than she would 
say, and so the mails were watched. Shortly 
there came for her a picture post-card from 
Jacksonville, Florida. There was no message 
or signature, but the writing of the address 
was recognized, and the Jacksonville police 
were ordered by telegraph to detain Grant 
on suspicion. When the Chicago detective 
arrived, fourteen thousand dollars were 
found sewn in the lining of Grant’s coat. 
Within the next few days Denver, Montreal, 
and St. Louis all contributed to the capture 


‘of his confederates. 


Their methods had been shrewd. Buying 
several Steel Company cheques from various 
store-keepers, the latter being glad enough to 
exchange them for cash, the criminals cut 
them into small sections, each bearing a 
letter or figure, but none large enough to be 
recognizable. In all there were from thirty 
to forty sections. Distributing these among 
the smaller and more scattered engravers, a 
plate was ordered of each section, all being 
finally assembled by Grant into one master 
plate, which reproduced the complete cheque. 
The bond paper had been easily procured 
some time previously. The duplication of the 
signatures was a mere matter of practice. 

On the appointed Saturday, the gang set 
out, cashing their excellent forgeries at 
store after store, and purchasing in all cases 
groceries, chickens, or hams, which a day or 
two later were found flung into the corners 
of vacant lots or stuffed into inconspicuous 
places. ‘The process only took an afternoon, 
and that night, loaded with plunder, the 
band scattered. 

The thing was well planned and executed, 
the time-factor carefully calculated, the 
operation so distributed as to avoid comment. 
Rut the element of chance is non-calculakle, 
and this, coupled with prompt action, 
decided the issue. 

Always in the mind of the criminal is the 
hunger to communicate with his friends. 
A letter is unnecessary, a post-marked and 
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dated card will give all the information he 
wishes to send. It means “I am here and 
well.” It may sound httle, but it satisties 
him, and he feels he is not utterly cut off. 
Just as certainly, however, do the police 
know of his hunger, and once the probable 
recipient of his message is located, there 
begins a proce that is often slow, but 
seldum unsuccessful, It may be weeks or 
even months, but ultimately out of the 
distance comes something which turns a 
dozen keen brains in one direction and sets 
the wires humming with significant requests. 


Much has been written about 


The“ Third the ‘third degree,’ and 
Degree.” much misunderstood. It is 
almost invariably a mental 

“process. The criminal of low social status 


and a certain brutality of make-up expects 
maltreatment at the hands of the police, 
nerves himself to stand it, and is curiously 
disappointed if it is not applied. In in- 
tellectual people, however, there is almost 
always a dread of physical suffering or 
attack, and while this is hardly, if ever, 
resorted to, the terror of it is not infrequently 
a factor. In general the “ third degree ” is 
the application of something which by its 
relentless insistency wears down the ability 
to either resist or ignore it. The conscious- 
ness of crime breeds a corresponding sus- 
picion. The imagination begins to work 
vividly. Small events are magnified and 
distorted. Humanity takes on the guise of a 
great peering eve. The world is in a glare, 
and there are no shadows in which to seek 
repose. The spirit becumes weary with 
watching, and even friends are potential 
accusers. Finally, so hideous becomes the 
nightmare that retribution is preferable. 
The “ third degree ’ has triumphed. 

The extent to which it varies may be 
judged by two instances, , 

A trust company in New York was robbed 
of twenty thousand dollars. The money 
disappeared from the teller’s cage, where it 
had lain in a neat bundle. The president 
and general manager of the company were 
away at the time, the office being in charge of 
the cashier, On examination by the detec- 
tives, the teler, although displaying great 
agitation, was acquitted of any suspicion. 
Besides himself, the only persons whom he 
could remember as having been in his cage 
were bank messengers. These, without 
exception, accounted for themselves. sati 
factorily, with the exception of one boy who, 
the cashier pointed out, had left the bank 
on a lengthy errand and was not expected 
back till Monday. The robbery had taken 
place on the Saturday. 

The clue was promising, and the detectives 
set out, arriving at the boy’s home in the 


STRANGE 


country early on Sunday morning. Watching 
for a while, they saw an elderly woman come 
out. When they asked to speak to her son 
she assented readily, saying, however, that 
he was asleep. She would wake him. 
‘Tiptoeing upstairs behind her, the chief 
detective caught a glimpse of a rosy face 
buried in a pillow, and heard the sound of 
gentle and steady breathing. Being a 
psychologist, he silently shook his head, and, 
tiptoecing out again, took the first train to 
New York, thinking hard all the way. 

The next day he interviewed the cashier 
and put him through a series of searching 
questions. These were indignantly an- 
swered. That suspicion could rest here was 
preposterous. The teller, examined again, 
remembered that the cashier had entered the 
cage, but, being an official of the bank, he 
took no notice of him. Later in the week 
the cashier telephoned to the detective and 
sardonically asked that two burly ‘' spotters ” 
who were shadowing him might be taken off 
—the thing was getting on his nerves, he 


said, and it was foolish to boot. The detec- 
tive laughed and changed the “ spotters.” 
Again the demand came in, and again 


substitutes appeared. Thus commenced the 


“third degree,” and under it the cashier - 


presently showed signs of breaking. Spotters 
came and, at his, Tequest, spotters went, but 
not once did he himself spot the “ Fox,” a 
small, insignificant man who loafed diffidently 
along somewhere behind his more obvious 
comrades, - 

So week after. week went by, fill there 
came a day when only the “ Fox ”’ followed— 
and on that very day the cashier darted into 
a large building, taking the elevator to the 
top floor and another to the ground again, 
and then hurried down into the vaults of a 
Safe Deposit Company. Close at his heels 
was the ‘' Fox.” 

The matter of arranging for a temporary 
position as a vault guard was simple enough, 
and later in the weck the detective was 
rewarded by'.standing at the cashier’s 
shoulder as he opened his box and thought- 
fully drew three hundred dollars from a neat 
packet that had once reposed on a shelf in 
the teller’s cage. 

The. system of detection was very simple. 

¢ consisted first of eliminating from the 
calculation’ everyone who had _ established 
belief in their innocence, and concentrating 
on the one’ person open to suspicion. The 
“third degree’’ was . represented by the 
“spotters,”’-and the steady irritation they 
exercised on the mind of the guilty man. 
Had he not been guiltv it would soon have 
been evident. - The ‘‘ Fox’ was the trump 
card held by the detective in the game his 
opponent had but partially mastered. From 
the first, the cashier had ached to visit his 
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treasure. He knew the danger of it, but he 
lacked resolution enough to provide for the 
time element. He was highly intelligent 
and a good business man, and if he could 
have left his plunder undisturbed for a 
year the game would have been his. It 
was the consciousness of crime that betrayed 
him. 

Contrast with this the ‘“ third degree” 
administered in a case of suspected murder 
in Chicago. The man, a Pole, conducted a 
business in purchasing, boiling, and selling as 
food decrepit horses purchased in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stockyards. He was a 
truculent individual of few words. The 
sudden disappearance of his wife, and the 
appearance on the following day of a new 
one clad in the dresses and ornaments of her 
predecessor, aroused suspicion, To insistent 
questioning the Pole replied curtly that his 
wife had gone away and he had married 
another. A day or two later the discovery of 
acharred human bone in his vard caused his 
arrest. 

Even in jail the same contemptuous answer 

was given. There was no clue, and the 
evidence was entirely circumstantial. Wecks 
went by till it happened that one day a 
group of warders in the corridor held a festive 
gathering around a dish of sauerkraut, the 
smell of which drifted invitingly from cell to 
cell. In the brain of the Pole this produced 
a curious reaction. Pushing his face against 
the bars, he begged for sauerkraut; it 
happened to be the thing he loved above all 
others. 
Just here the skilled mind 
set to work. The Pole's diet 
was slightly reduced, and day 
after day the feast was 
spread—but not for him. Day after day his 
longing grew, till it seemed that behind his 
low, black brow moved only one consuming 
desire—an elemental appetite set up within 
him that could only be appeased by this 
forbidden ambrosia. Then, when he was 
keen, tense, and besecching, the suggestion 
was flung carelessly at him, ‘ Tell us what 
you did with your wife and you shall have 
some sauerkrauf—as much as you like.” At 
that the stunted intelligence gave a twinge, 
and the Pole blurted out that his wife would 
be found in the water at the foot of a certain 
street. 

The fire department of that city dragged 
the water for three days, till it was apparent 
that no body lav where they searched. 
After this, without a trace of official bad 
temper, the drama went on as before. The 
Pole’s rations were reduced a little further, 
and again the familiar scene was enacted in 
the corridor. Finally, borne as it were on 
oloriferous waves of sauerkraut, the truth 
slid out. The details of the crime need not 


The “Sauer- 
kraut ” Bait. 
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be enlarged on, but a month later the 
murderer was hanged. 

The ‘“ third degree,” then, is a technical 
process directed in the manner which existing 
evidence shows to be most promising. It is 
guided by a thorough understanding of 
criminal instinct. Hope, fear, jealousy, 
avarice, suspicion, affection, ambition, and 
revenge—all these can be, and are, aroused, 
and fanned into vitality by the application 


of systematic pressure and suggestion. 
Behind it is the sixth sense of the born 


detective, an amazing and subtle faculty 
by which he makes forecasts of startling 
accuracy and avoids mistaken pursuit. 

Various criminal acts have often a definite 
character. They reflect, so to speak, the 
mannerism of the criminal. The finger-print 
system has been so extraordinarily developed 
that particular care is used by the outlaw to 
avoid the slightest record of touch on any 
smooth surface, and to this end rubber finger 
tips or gloves are frequently used. There is 
a certain irony in the fact that the most 
notorious American burglar of to-day has 
never been seen by the police. He is known 
in detective circles as “‘Gimlet Jim.’’ His 
unvarying method of entrance is to bore a 
small gimlet hole in the horizontal section 
of a window sash and, by means of a slim 
tool with the requisite curve, push aside the 
bolt or latch. This master craftsman has 
been robbing for twenty years, and one can 
surmise his contemptuous amusement should 
this paragraph by chance meet his eve. But 
should ‘‘ Gimlet Jim ”’ be caught, and, having 
served his time, return to his stealthy pro- 
fession, he will unquestionably lay aside the 
gimlet and adopt some new and probably 
just as successful procedure. 

The bank robber has practically disap- 
peared, forced into other branches of 
depredation by tungsten steel vaults, time 
combination locks, and electric protective 
devices. The game isn’t good enough. The 
confidence man still exists, sleek as of yore, 
haunting well-known steamships, hotels, and 
even crack passenger trains. The losses of 
jewellery, to regain which daily advertise- 
ments offer rewards and state that no 
questions will be asked, are due entirely to 
the operation of a lower order of light- 
fingered crooks. Once half of the entire clan 
is generally in jail at any given time. It is 
improbable that many of these trinkets are 
recovered, precious stones not being dis- 
tinguishable unless so large as to be notable. 
This booty is immediately stripped from its 
mountings and distributed amongst “ fences.” 
The latter are generally known to the 
police. 

The immunity of banks is shared by the 
Government. Counterfeiting has almost died 
out. The labour employed in manufacturing 
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a note—and it was only worth while to 
reproduce those of fairly large denominations 
—the difficulty of imitating the paper, the 
intangible something that divides the real 
from the unreal, and the amazing complexity 
of the machine that engraves the intricate 
design on modern currency—all _ these, 
together with the scarcity of skilled men, 
have taken the edge oft. 

Amongst the tribe of thieves there is only 
that honour which is born of fear. The 
rhapsadical stories of the burglar who is 
moved to relent have no foundation in fact, 
for the burglar engages in his work fortified 
against stronger deterrents than pity. There 
is one case on record in which shame resulted 
in partial restitution. It occurred in Denver, 
where there arrived one day a weather-beaten, 
middle-aged man from Alaska. He carried 
with him a small sack of gold dust and 
nuggets. Twenty years of hardship and 
exposure had gone to fill the sack, and at 
the end of it he struck out for the Colorado 
U.S. Treasury Building, to exchange metal 
for paper. A farm. a pasture, comfort, and 
the society of his kind—the hope of these had 
sustained: him through seasons bitter and 
long. 

At Denver he fell amongst thieves, who 
escorted him, not to the Treasury Building, 
but to a den where drink and drugs blotted 
him out for days. His only memory of it is 
that, in a condition of stupor, he was ulti- 
mately thrust on board an east-bound train 
with a thousand dollars and a ticket to 
Cleveland in his pocket. 

It is the opinion of a man who has followed 
the criminal’s trail for twenty years that 
there are continually in progress in American 
political circles methods and activities which 
constitute a danger to the community 
greater than that of burglar and murderer 
combined. The attempts to sway legislation 
and thwart judgments, the securing of votes 
by straight bribery, the guid pro qua which 
undermines all characters but the strongest— 
these are festering sores in the body politic. 
The winnings that are really embezzlements, 
the retainers that are actually the price of 
honour, come in so tempting and impersonal 
a guise that to resist them requires a psy- 
chological insight equal in degree to that 
which directs their insidious course. 

At a recent date, the attention of most 
Americans was drawn to a notable indictment 
in which serious charges were laid at the 
door of a public-spirited man who has given 
the best vears of his life to the civil service 
of his country. The proving of the indict- 
ment lay in the hands of a State attorney. 
Early in the case it became apparent that 
the latter was actuated by marked personal 
bias, so marked that it aroused deep suspicion 
as to its cause. 


STRANGE STORIES OF CRIME. 


A month before the date on 

A Momentous which the case was to be 

Telephone heard, a public stenographer 

Call. rented rooms in the building 

in which the State attorney's 

office was located. The location was appar- 

ently a good one. Work came in from all 

quarters, and amongst it the overflow from 

the State attorney. Ina week the newcomer 
had settled down. 

A day or two before the trial, the attorney 
was called to the telephone to answer an 
urgent call. The speaker declined to give 
his name, but inquired whether the attorney 
proposed to act in the indictment. The 
answer was that action would undoubtedly 


“The cashier hurried down into the vaults. 
his heels was the ‘Fox.’” 


Close at 
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There ensued a 
the advice not 
to proceed. The attorney 
laughed also, and asked 
the reason ‘ Because," came 
the voice, ‘ we have established 
the fact that for weeks past you 
have been drilling and coaching 
the witnesses you propose to call.”” 
The attorney laughed again, this 
time a little nervously 
“Who are you ?"’ he demanded. 
“Look behind the bookcase 
in your office,”’ rasped the voice, 
“ Twill wait on the line.” 


be taken 
laugh and 
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In a few seconds the attorney was back 
at the receiver. “Who are you?” he 
shouted, desperately. ‘‘ Come here; I want 
to see you. For Heaven's sake tell me who 
is speaking ! "” 

Peering behind the bookcase he had seen 
a dictagraph hidden neatly in a dark corner ! 
Its wire ran down to the office—now vacant— 
of the public stenographer. The method 
had been, as usual, very simple. Returning 
at night to the building and representing 
that he had lost his keys, the tenant had 
obtained from the janitor, without question, 
his master key. It had been a matter of a 
few seconds only to make a wax impression, 
and of an hour to file out a duplicate. That 
done, the detective explored the attorney’s 
office at leisure, placing the dictagraph where 
it was found, and leading the wires tu his own 
desk. Here, day after day, he sat, while the 
official primed witness after witness, two 
storevs overhead. In a fortnight the tale 
was sufficient. - 

The indictment and the dictagraph were 
simultaneously withdrawn, a good man’s 
honour remained unassailed, and to this day 
the mind of that attorney is haunted by the 
memory of the mysterious voice that drifted 
in over the wire and the revulsion that set 
up in his own brain at the sight of that 
incriminating instrument in a dusty corner. 

The detection of a criminal is almost 
certain if sufficient time and money are 
allowed for the process. That much crime 
goes unpunished is due to unreasonable 
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impatience and inability or unwillingness to 
provide funds for the pursuit. In what may 
be called high-grade crime—political, finan- 
cial, or international—it is often necessary 
to produce an atmosphere in which the 
suspected person will feel at home and 
communicative, and this may involve the 
expenditure of large sums. It is curious to 
note that it is generally the individual who is 
prepared to see the thing through, while 
wealthy institutions, such as banks, are 
seldom inclined to put the detective in a 
position to finish his work. 

At the last it is necessary to distinguish 
between crimes of calculation and of impulse. 
The latter cumprise almost all first offences, 
and are momentary crackings of character, 
in which the lower and weaker man thrusts 
up his head for a desperate instant. That 
these cases should be treated as those of con- 
firmed offenders is nothing short of calamitous. 
Jerked out of surroundings to which they 
are accustomed, with their minds void of 
everything save shame and fear at the very 
moment when they should be sanely occupied, 
these youths are cast into association with 
confirmed criminals to whom lawbreaking is 
a pride and profession. Soon the brain 
begins to turn in on itself. As months pass 
the outside world is transformed into some- 
thing inimical and menacing. The desire 
for revenge is born, and grows mightily in 
this mutinous soil, till finally the first offender 
emerges a resentful man, at war with civiliza- 
tion. and whose ambition it is to ‘' get even.” 


A TAME SWALLOW 
IN MID-OCEAN. 


THE interesting photograph here reproduced was 
taken on the steamship .tyiila when in mid-ocean, 
long, 10° west and lat. 45° north. The photo is of 
Mr. G. Mills McKay, of Rothay ‘Manor, Ambleside, 
Westmorland, and) shows a swallow perched on his 
cigar. The swallow is naturally a timid bird, but this 
particular bird, which accompanied the ship for a long 
time, seemed to take a great fancy to Mr. G. Mills 
McKay and his cigar, and on several occasions during 
the voyage adopted this somewhat unusual perch, to 
the amusement of the passengers. 
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ROGER POCOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEO BATES 


During the early days of British Columbia Captain Pocock assisted to make history there, and 
in this stirring story he sets down his recollections of one very eventful chapter. 


HARLIE CLIFFORD was clerk of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, 
stationed at Hazelton, on the 
Forks of Skeena in Northern 

British Columbia. Charlie had been a gold 
miner nearly all his days, and we white men 
thought he was the best of good fellows. 
None of us could be induced to believe, for 
instance, that he was trying to massacre his 
customers, the neighbouring Indian tribes. 
And yet Nealth, witch-doctor to the Kispyox 
tribe, swore that he saw Charlie in the act 
of mixing measles with the Demerara sugar ! 
The box of measles was just underneath the 
sugar, he said, and the same scoop served for 
both. Dr. Nealth kept his patients awake 
night and day with his medicine rattles, 
wolf howls, and jumpings on their chests to 
drive the devils out, but despite his excellent 
practice the patients insisted on dying—clear 
proof that Charlie Clifford mixed measles 
with the sugar. And measl which we 
white men look upon as domestic pets, are 
taken very seriously by Red Indians. Two 
hundred and fifty people died that winter of 
1887-8, and the aggrieved Nealth proposed 
a massacre of the whites. 

The whites were a very small tribe, some 
twenty-five altogether, in a district the size 


of France, cut off from help all the winter by 
vast ranges of unexplored mountains, and 
beyond these the sea. From Hazelton it 
was six hundred and fifty miles to the nearest 
white man’s town, and for six months of the 
twelve the distance might as well have been 
six thousand. There was no trail in winter. 

Among the Indians in the hill tribe of 
Gaetwilnthgul was Jim, a thorough good 
fellow, who had worked with the gold miners 
and liked them. Mrs. Jim was a shrew, and 
there were two children. In December the 
family went on snow-shoes with a dog-train 
a day’s march to a midwinter feast at the 
turbulent village of Kispyox, where Nealth 
had his practice as a family sorcerer. A 
thaw made the travellers sopping wet, and 
in their sodden clothes they sat among 
crowded guests, overeating themselves. 
Afterwards the two children caught measles, 
and Nealth let them die—out of spite, said 
Mrs. Jim. She goaded her husband, slapped 
his face in public, called him a coward, and 
generally egged him on to vengeance. 
Finally, Jim went over to Nealth’s house and 
shot the doctor. 

Afterwards, when Mr. and Mrs. Jim had 
returned to their hill village, the late doctor's 
friends and relatives attended the widow, and 
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followed her to Gaetwilnthgul. The houses 
stood on a natural terrace, and under this 
the mourners howled long and loud. Jim 
comforted them with a copper shield shaped 
like a coffin lid, and charged with the 
armorial bearings of his mother’s family, also 
a bale of blankets and some guns, all pitched 
down the hill regardless of expense. Mrs. Jim, 
being heiress to Dr. Nealth, came into a 
fortune, so Jim could afford to “ come 
down ” handsomely, and all men acknow- 
ledged that he paid the account in full. 

From the white man’s point of view, the 
whole affair was the murder of a rich relation 
as a means of getting his money, but that 
idea would not occur to Jim, or to any 
Indian. In that country an Indian inherit- 
ing a fortune gives it all away to the last 
blanket. He cares nothing for wealth, but a 
great deal for glory, and I saw on one chief's 
house-front an immense inscription: ‘* He 
giv awa 3,000 blankits every wonder.”” 

So, on the whole, the Indians approved of 
Gactwilnthgul Jim as a perfect gentlenfan, 
especially in the gift of the shield of anns— 
ancient, sacred, precious, worth many times 
its weight in gold, a treasure which raised the 
Kispyox tribe to sudden greatness. 

As to the white men thinking evil, the 
affair was none of our business. The 
Gactkshian nation had not recognized our 
Canadian Government, or accepted our tribal 
Jaws. And yet when navigation opened on 
the Skeena a warrant was issned for Jim's 
arrest upon a charge of murder, and five 
white constables were sent up-country to 
artest him. He and Mrs, Jim put their 
house in a state of defence, declared war 
against the whites, and threatened reprisals 
if any man disturbed them. 

Mr. Todd, the Indian agent, supposed to 
be responsible for a district the tour of which 
would take some years, came up the Skeena 
as far as Gactwangak, within a day's march 
of Jim's village. Thence he sent a letter to 
Jim advising him to surrender, but this had 
eftects which nobody could foresee. An 
Indian has the deepest reverence for the 
written word, a magical and very sacred 
thing. Give your guide or servant a chit to 
warn the next emplover that the man is a 
thief, and the Indian will show this treasure 
to all comers as proof of his honesty and 
importance. — Jim) supposed the = Indian 
agent's letter to be a sort of talisman protect- 
ing him from the police. Moreover, Mrs. Jim 
was making his life a burden, so Jim, safe 
in the possession of his pass, went down to 
Gaetwangak for a bit of fun with a widow. 
At once old) Niesh-cum-a-la, the village 
gossip, went sneaking to the Gaetwangak 
mission house two miles up stream from the 
village, where staved two constables, Mr. 
Haman and Mr. Green, the latter being a 
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gaunt Missourian gun-man. Learning that 
Jim was at the chief’s house in the village, 
the constables secured the help of the 
mission interpreter, Charles Ridley, an 
Indian dressed up like a curate. Charles 
had already met Jim on the trail, and, being 
consulted, found himself unable to read the 
Indian agent's letter. Of that he said 
nothing to the constables, but next morning 
he guided them to the house of the head 
chicf, Gillawa. Roused from his .bed in a 
bad temper, Jim was cheeky, defying the 
white men and bidding them go back to the 
salt water. Then he tried to escape, and 
bolted through the door while Mr. Haman 
fired four warning shots. Of these Jim took 
no notice, but tan zig-zag among the tribal 
grave-mounds until the Missourian gun-man 
brought him down with a bullet in the back. 
Then Charles Ridley, the interpreter, 
mourned over Jim’s body, and ordered the 
two murderers to clear out of his mission 
house. 

The next passage in the drama is obscure. 
Nobody knows why Mrs. Jim, left at home, 
went off on her own with a revolver to visit 
Gaet-sit-Youclet, a village which was not at 
all concerned in this affair. Fated to make 
trouble, and disliking the medical profession, 
the lady fired a shot at the local practitioner, 
Tobusk. This was a wicked old man, witha 
record of many murders committed in former 
times. The bullet missed him, and yet he 
took leave of his senses, murdered a harmless 
old neighbour in the next house, and then 
wavlaid and attempted to shoot the head 
chief, Morlahan. The magistrates subse- 
quently held that Morlahan did right in 
killing Tobusk. 

To say that the Indians were annoyed is to 
put it mildly. A general meeting of the 
chiefs decided—three votes dissenting—to 
massacre the whites; but the season was 
unfavourable because the people were scat- 
tered, some working for the five canneries 
down on the coast, the rest fishing for salmon 
on the Skeena for winter stores, the women 
and children at the berry harvest. The 
general massacre, accordingly, was post poned 
till December, the season of feasting. 

Meanwhile the British Columbia Govern- 
ment appears to have lost its wits and 
developed raving lunacy, for it resolved to 
abandon the Skeena valley, and Superin- 
tendent Roveroft, of the Provincial Police, 
served notices on all white men to leave the 
country. Any fool could see that if the 
whites showed the slightest sign of fear the 
Indians would get their tails up and have a 
massacre at once. Moreover, the Gaetkshians 
and shgars together numbered a thousand 
rifles, so that if they looted some ammunition 
they were in a position to raise the whole 
Tegion against us and slaughter the scattered 
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“The young man cast off the blankets and, brandishing a long butcher's knife, began to 
advance and recede.” 


whites as far south as Vancouver Island. 
The folk on the Skeena appealed to the 
Dominion for help. 

It was then that the affair became high 


comedy, for the authorities sent a battery 
of artillery and a gunboat as far as the river 
mouth. From thence there was no trail, 
and the Skeena itself is a magnificent 
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mountain torrent, unsuitable for warships. 
Up country were the hostile tribes, down 
on the coast the battery and the gunboat, 
separated by a hundred and fifty miles of 
rapids, unable to get at each other. It was like 
a duel 2 /’outrance with rapiers—at ten paces ! 

In those days I was far south on the 
Canadian Pacific, and had a disagreement 
with my horse, who proved to be in the 
right, and sent me to hospital. When news 
came of war on the Skeena I telegraphed for 
a job as war correspondent, got instructions 
by wire, broke out of hospital, and hastened 
to the scene of strife. 

Meanwhile a fresh party of special con- 
stables—by all accounts much_ terrified— 
went up the river tu the Forks, and there 
made haste to build a fort of refuge round 
the Hudson's Bay house— an excellent supply 
of firewood for Charlie Clifford. The Indians 
were tremendously impressed, and gathered 
from all directions to see the show. The 
constables, gazing triumphantly over the top 
of their fine new stockade and _ bastions, 
invited the Reverend John Field and Mrs. 
Field to pay a visit of inspection. They 
strolled down arm-in-arm—a typical English 
country vicar and his wife—saw all the works 
and paid many compliments. But when it 
was proposed that they should fetch their 
blankets and camp in the fort of refuge, they 
were indignant. “What! You don’t ex- 
pect us to sleep in this dirty place ?”’ they 
said. So they walked off in a huff, watched 
by thousands of hostile Redskins, who were 
promptly relieved of their anxieties. Word 
flashed throughout the Skeena, “ It’s all 
right. The whites are not going to break 
out after all!” 

From the point of view of these devoted 
missionaries the Indians were old friends and 
parishioners, whereas the constgbles were 
strangers to whom they had not even been 
formally introduced. They were not con- 
scious of the slightest danger, and there is no 
doubt whatever that their courage averted 
war. 

Presently there arrived Captain Napoleon 
FitzStubbs, ex-Army officer, pioneer gold 
miner, and stipendiary magistrate, withal a 
very perfect gentleman. He acquitted the 
chief who had killed Tobusk, and the con- 
stable who shot’ Jim was remanded for trial 
at the coast. FitzStubbs assembled the 
chiefs and told them not to make fools of 
themsclves ; he also sent the constables 
away, because their presence suggested that 
the whites were afraid. The gunboat and the 
battery were sent out of sight. Peace was 
restored, with a general understanding on 
one point. Whereas a white man had shot 
an Indian at Gaetwangak, the Indians were 
bound to kill the first white man who visited 
that village. 


MAGAZINE. 


The missionary there had been away 
getting married, and though he was quite 
willing to return to duty at Gaetwangak, it 
was not quite the thing to take a white 
woman to such a place. It was a position 
more suited to an unmarried man. The 
Synod of New Caledonia wanted a layman 
to winter there in chargé of the mission 
property while they sent to England fora 
proper parson. I think I was really the 
only loose-footed white man at that time 
on the coast; and as to taking on as a 
missionary. ! 

I had tried my hand as a cable operator, 
in general farming, fruit growing, life insur- 
ance, survey work, accountancy, clerkship 
and peddling, been a book agent, backwoods 
labourer, navvy, and dairy hand, served in 
the North-West Mounted Police and the 
Canadian Civil Service, earned a little as 
author, publisher, artist, trader, and journal- 
ist, and was very nearly twenty-three vears 
old. The mission people tried me at preach- 
ing and found I wasn’t bad, so I got the job 
at fifty dollars a month to winter at Gaet- 
wangak. A ten days’ journey by dug-out 
canoe landed me at the Forks of Skeena, 
where I bought winter stores and engaged a 
young half-breed as interpreter. Before the 
river closed we took over the mission house 
at Gaetwangak, and the half-breed, who was 
thoroughly frightened, gave me daily reports 
as to how we were both to be murdered. It 
needed all the nerve I had to walk daily the 
length of the village, where the local sorcerer 
sat on his house-roof cursing me. Only the 
four Christian families dared as yet to attend 
at church and school. As for me, I buried 
my revolver under the floor of my house, the 
thing being palpably useless against three 
hundred rifles. A white man does not carry 
weapons as though he were afraid. But [ 
was. 

Captain FitzStubbs was touring the district, 
and making formal proclamation to each 
tribe that the Indian law was dead, replaced 
by the authority of Her Majesty the Qucen, 
When he arrived at my village he engaged 
an interpreter, occupied the schoolhouse, 
and sent an old woman along the two-mile 
trail to fetch me from my mission house. 
The interpreter arranged with the tribe for 
a general meeting at the head chief's house, 
where FitzStubbs and I were to be killed. 

A native house in these parts is a low- 
pitched cedar barn. In front stands the 
totem pole, a tree trunk carved with quaint 
heraldic beasts. A low, small defensible 
door, sometimes cut through the totem fle, 
gives entry to the single room, which is 
large enough to seat about four hundred 
people. In the midst is the hearth, under- 
neath the smokehole in the roof, which 
dimly lights the middle of the floor, leaving 


the walls invisible through the murky gloom. 
Each family has a camping space, and that 
at the back of the house belongs to the 
chief of the sept. 

When FitzStubbs and I went in the head 
chief's house was crowded, the people 
squatting in a dense mass facing the central 
hearth. At the chief's place, facing the 
door, were a chair and a table for the magis- 
trate, and away to his right, say ten feet 
distant, a soap-box placed for me. The 
women and children being present, I did not 
foresee any danger. 

When FitzStubbs had made his speech of 
proclamation, the head chief Gillawa 
replied. He was a finely built young warrior, 


quiet, dignified, outspoken, and frankly 
defiant. With a magnificent sweeping 
gesture, he showed the immensity and 


. tremendous strength of the white alps which 
towered above the village. ‘‘ The Indian 
law,”’ he said, ‘‘is old and strong as these 
mountains; but the white man’s law is 
new-born, weak as a baby. Go,” he told us, 
“to the salt water, and take the baby with 
you.” 

Just as the Primacy of the Church of 
England is vested in the Prelates of Canter- 
bury and York, the former having precedence, 
so was this chiefship of Tgauck held jointly 
by Gillawa and Tsim-a-Deaks. The latter 
was next to speak, and then in turn each 
of the leaders of septs, until the proceedings 
ceased to interest me. The sun had set, the 
gloom was deepening, and only the flickering 
hearth fire lighted the figure of a young 
Indian, robed in a white blanket, who spoke 
with staccato intensity, rousing the quiet 
people until a wolfish glitter came to their 
eyes, and they listened, tense, breathless, 
waiting. The young man cast off his 
blanket, and, brandishing a long butcher’s 
knife, began to advance and recede, stabbing 
the air as he shouted, each blow nearer to the 
magistrate, until the gleam of the red blade 
came within an inch of his ribs. 

KitzStubbs waved him aside and spoke 
quite softly. “I’m an old man,” he said; 
“my hair and beard are white. I have no 
weapon, and I'm at your mercy.” Then he 
broke out laughing. ‘ You coward!” he 
shouted ; “ you're afraid to strike!” 

The Indian still threatened, still bran- 
dished the long knife, but now with a curious 
snarling and shrinking as he backed, to his 
place and subsided. 

The magistrate turned to me with a yawn. 
“Come on, Pocock,” he said, as he rose. 
“I’m sick of this.” 

With that we walked out into the sunset 
light and the sweet air, seeing the gorgeous 
rose-flushed pinnacles flame high above the 
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violet forest and creeping mist along the 
steel-blue river. FitzStubbs called his men 
and got his canve away, refusing to sup with 
me. “I must get on,’”’ he said. ‘* Good- 
night, old chap.” 

I don't think I have ever been more lonely 
and frightened than I was that evening. 

It was after the river froze that the 
Gaetwilnthgul tribe came in force to avenge 
Jim’s death by killing me and old Niesh- 
cum-a-la, who had betrayed him to the 
whites. My Christian men held the school- 
house with their ritles, while the two tribes, 
the Gaetwilnthguls and the Gaetwangaks, 
confronted each other in line of battle behind 
the houses and among the ancestral grave 
mounds. What it was all about 1 never 
learned, but the debate lasted the day. 
Niesh-cum-a-la was away and could not 
oblige ; and as for me, I was off on snow- 
shoes with Willie-the-Bear, buying my 
Christmas presents at the Hudson’s Bay post, 
distant just two days’ march. It was six 
weeks later that I first heard about this 
mothers’ meeting, and by that time the 
matter of my killing was a theme which I 
used to discuss with the people just for fun. 
The work had grown upon me, and sheer 
valour of ignorance made my medical and 
surgical practice as bold as it was lucky. 
The school was a big success. We turned the 
schoolhouse by subscription into a pretty 
church, the two chiefs became eager scholars, 
and, led by these notables, the services were 
crowded. . 

To really know these people was to love 
them, and with that there evolved within 
myself the power, latent in men of our race, 
of leadership. For four months the sun did 
not rise above the mountains, the mercury 
thermometer seemed always frozen, and I 
saw no white man’s face, but the time was 
one of great happiness, and of an evening, 
when the children danced and sang in 
ancient pagan games, we grown-ups would 
laugh until we cried. 

So seven months went by. My people 
scattered for the summer work, and I went 
back to salt water, my service ended. That 
year a big pack train came in overland, 
which my tribe captured and plundered, but 
after that I heard no more of them, and 
thirty-three years have passed since our 
Easter service. 

To-day the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
has stations at the Forks and at my village, 
a city covers the site of the old Hudson's Bay 
post, and the Skeena valley is a prosperous 
settlement. I would not like to return there 
and find only the graves of the savage 
gentlefolk who once honoured me with their 
friendship. 
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The thrilling story of three U.S. Navy airmen who started out for a short trip in a balloon. 
Caught in the grip of a gale, they were whirled helplessly for hundreds of miles into the 
snowbound Canadian wilderness, and for several weeks disappeared from human ken, no 
clue as to their fate being discoverable. Here is the full, authoritative narrative of their 
experiences, one of the most remarkable stories in the annals of the air. 


AT I p.m. on Monday, December 13th, 
1920, Lieutenant Louis A. Kloor, 
Jun., of the United States Navy, 
was scheduled to make an ascent 
in a free balloon from the Far Rockaway 
station, Long Island. His companions were 
to be Lieutenant Stephen A. Farrell and 
Lieutenant Hinton. Lieutenant Evans had 
also expected to be taken as passenger, 
but official leave of absence was due, and 
as he was afraid that it might come while 
he was in the air, he decided to remain 
at the Rockaway station. How fortunate 
this decision was for him, as well as for the 
other men, was realized by the vovagers 
when, that same night, they were obliged 
to cast overboard every bit of ballast and 
excess baggage, even stripping off some of 
their heavy clothing, in order to maintain 
the balloon in the air and keep it from 
landing in perilous, unknown regions. 

It was an ideal day for an ascent when 
they started, with a fair breeze and clear 
sky. The spherical bag, covered with net- 
work, from which hung a basket. was, of 
course, entirely without motor power. The 
only control the acronauts possessed was the 
ability to descend or rise. Dropping ballast 
allowed the balloon to gain higher altitudes ; 
opening the hydrogen valve in the bag let 


out’ the gas and lessened the buoyancy, 
thereby forcing a descent. 

Over Brooklyn and the lower parts of 
Long Island they sailed in fine style, and 
one of the three captive pigeons was loosed 
to return to the Rockaway station as they 
crossed New York City. An altitude of 
about one thousand feet was maintained. 
High over New York State the men drifted 
on, without an idea of danger. The dozen 
sandwiches and two bottles of coffee were 
used without any thought of saving, for 
their trip was to terminate before they 
reached the Canadian border, and the three 
lieutenants expected to land and return 
from any convenient town by train. 

The Catskill mountains were crossed, and 
still the afternoon was ideal for flying, 
though the wind was increasing in force. 
Faster and faster went the big bag, until the 
aeronauts knew they must be approaching 
the upper part of New York State. About 
eight o’clock in the evening. as they passed 
over a little town, they descended to within 
a hundred feet of the ground. Shouting to 
the people in the streets, and listening 
carefully to the replies, they learned they 
were floating above the village of Wells, 
N.Y. The direction and distance to Albany 
was asked and given. 


They had not travelled quite far enough 
vet, so they threw over more ballast, went 
higher, and were immediately caught in a 
gale which seemed to increase in fury each 
instant. Before long Lieutenant Hinton— 
who had crossed the Atlantic as one of 
the pilots of the Navy dirigible N.C.4— 
estimated that they were travelling at a 
speed which rivalled the best records of the 
transatlantic voyage. It was ascertained 
that the balloon was sweeping through the 
snow-filled clouds with a rapidity exceeding 
that of fast aeroplanes, and certainly doing 
much better than a hundred miles an hour. 

Undoubtedly it was high time to land ! 
But where ? 

Anxiously the pilot scanned the surface 
of the earth below the flying balloon, and 
decided that they had been carried over the 
St. Lawrence river, for no signs of life or 
houses were to be discovered. The night 
was now pitch-black, with the balloon 
enveloped in masses of storm-clouds. In 
the midst of a roaring tempest they were 
being blown northwards like a leaf—helpless, 
lost, driving none 
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Morning came, and the officers at the 
naval station from which the A.5598 had 
risen early the previous afternoon were 
without word from the pilots or passenger. 
Through the Weather Bureau system it was 
known, of course, that a heavy gale with a 
temperature of ten below zero had swept 
north during the night. but it was hoped that 
the balloon had landed before being caught 
in the furious wind, and that a telegram 
might be received at any moment from the 
occupants. - 

The day lengthened into evening, and still 
no word had been received at the Far 
Rockaway station. It was surmised that 
the balloon had been jammed by the gale 
against one of the mountains in the Adiron- 
dack group, in the upper part of New York 
State, or that it must have run out of ballast 
and become caught in the high trees on top 
of some lofty peak. There was only one 
possible service that could be rendered the 
lost airmen in these circumstances, and 
accordingly fast scout aeroplanes were sent 
out to scour the country over the Adiron- 

dacks. 


knew whither. 

Suddenly, far 
below them, as 
the pilot strained 
his eyes at his 
binoculars to 
catch any sign 
which would give 
the slightest clue 
to their where- 
abouts, the lights 
of a large city 
were seen gleam- 
ing up through 
the storm. The 
balloon was then 
more than a mile 
in the air, and a 
perpendicular 
descent was im- 
possible without 
letting all the 
gas out of the 
bag and taking 
a direct drop. 
Yet, once past 
the town, return 
would be impos- 
sible. Almost 
quicker than it 
can be told, 
however, the 
decision was be- 
yond making, 
for the lights 
were lost in the 
dense blackness 
below. 


The balloon in which the aeronauts made their 
disastrous trip. 
Photo. International. 


The first note 
of peril was a 
rumour that the 
men and balloon 
had fallen into 
Saranac Lake, in 
the mountain 
district. A day 
or two later, 
however, this 
was denied, for 
no clues of a 
wreck there- 
abuuts could be 
found. A_per- 
sistent story 
came from the 
neighbourhood 
of the little town 
of Wells, where 
they had asked 
directions on the 
first night of the 
flight. The resi- 
dents of that 
place believed 
that the balloon 
had crashed into 
the side of Fork 

. Mountain, three 
miles across the 
Sacondage river, 
and what was 
supposed to be a 
distress fire was 
seen on the 
mountain during 
the night, but the 
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stream was too swollen to allow a rescuing 
party to cross. 

Two days’ cruising radius, in which it was 
calculated that such a craft as the free 
balloon might travel as far as four hundred 
miles, was the official rating for this type. 
Nevertheless, the time since the party left 
the air station lengthened into sixty hours, 
and still no word had been received concern- 
ing their whereabouts or fate. 

Several more days went by without word 
from the men, yet the officers at the 
Rockaway station still expressed no alarm. 
It was recalled that Hinton, as well as being 
among those who made the air voyage across 
the Atlantic, was such a skilful pilot that 
he had been selected as one of those to guide 
the flying boat H16 on a perilous trial 
flight from Rockaway Beach to Hampton 
Roads in January, 1919. 

Everything possible was done to aid in the 
search for the missing men. The radio 
distress + call, ‘‘O.S.T.."" was sent to all 
stations and ships at sea, and the guides of 
the Catskill and Adirondack mountains were 
asked to keep watch for the lost airmen and 
their ballcon. Although the fire observers 
in the forests had left their posts because of 
the settling down of the winter snows, they 
again mounted the trails and pointed their 
telescopes at any suspicious object in the 


tre while seasoned forest rangers set out 
to scale the loftiest peaks in the mountains, 
hoping to find a clue to the whereabouts of 
the missing men. The New York State 
police were ordered to keep a special watch ; 
the Conservation Commission sent out 
numbers of searchers, and the assistance of 
the Canadian authorities was asked, with a 


special request for the vigilance of all 
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mounted and other patrolling constabulary. 
But still the mystery remained unsolved. 

Five days after the balloonists had begun 
their flight, two De Haviland planes were 
dispatched from the Mineola, Long Island, 
flying field. These were piloted by Lieuten- 
ants Lucas V. Beau and George C. Mac- 
Donald, and were directed to proceed to 
Albany. From that city they were to make 
daily flights of four hundred miles radius 
over the Adirondacks until further notice. 
These ‘planes were so unfortunate as to land 
in mud at the Albany field, rendering them 
utterly useless until the necessary repairs 
could be made. 

The days lengthened into a full week, and 
still no word had been received as to the fate 
of the airmen who had left for a little trip 
in the A.5598. By this time experienced 
fliers were decidedly of the opinion that the 
unlucky balloon had been carried into the 
remote Ontario or Quebec regions. The 
aviators in charge of the two De Haviland 
‘planes were directed to scour the territory 
north of Albany as far as the Canadian 
border. 

The men who serve in the weather bureaux 
of the great nations are individuals who, 
like astronomers, are devoted to a science 
which can never repay them in the same way 
as the mining enginecr or the analytical 


Moose Factory, the Hudson Bay Company post, near which the lost airmen landed. 
Photo, Educational Kiss Corporation. 


chemist is repaid. 
The technical in- 
formation which 
they have at their 
disposal is for the 
use of mankind 
without hope of 
recompense, and 
sometimes it 
proves of incal- 
culable value. 

So it happened 
that Sir Rupert 
Stuart, head of 
the Dominion 
Meteorological 
Bureau, consult- 
ing the other 
experts of his 
department, 
finally gave the 
first clue to the 
location of the 
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vanished airmen. 
To the minds of 
these experts 
there was no 
doubt that the 
winds which pre- 
vailed on the 


dred miles from the 


This map gives a bird's-eye 
view of the country traversed 
by the runaway balloon in its 
headlong flight of eight hun- 


Rockaway Air Station to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. 


Far 


night that the 
A.5598 was swept 
north after leaving Long Island would carry 
them practically to Hudson Bay. Carefully 
going over their maps they pronounced the 
verdict that the aeronauts must have de- 
scended “within the triangle marked by 
Lake St. John, Lake Mistassini, and Lake 
Abitibi.” And, in spite of the many con- 
trary opinions advanced by others, these 
scientific men were right. But let me tell you 
the whole story. 

After more than a week of anxious waiting, 
with no word from the lost men, Secretary 
Daniels of the United States Navy issued a 
notice stating his positive conviction that the 
balloon had not been carried out to sea; 
that the bag could not by any chance have 
remained in the air for so long a period as 
seven days; and that the men were either 
waiting in some house in the wilderness until 
they could make their way through the snow 
to a telegraph station, or they had perished. 

The meagre supply of food and drink 
taken aboard the balloon was now recalled, 
and even the officers at the flying field began 
to express fears for the safe return of Kloor 
and his crew. Lieutenant Beau, one of the 
aviators sent to search the northern part of 
New York State, had carefully covered many 
hundred square miles of forest territory, and 
no sign of the men or equipment had been 
discovered. ; 


Then a rumour (supported by many 


citizens of North Hero, who 


Vermont, 
claimed to have been eye-witnesses) was 


circulated to the effect that “a brightly- 
lighted airship ’’ had passed over their town 
on Sunday night, December rg9th. The craft 
was said to have travelled low over the 
country, and to have moved in a south- 
westerly; direction. Nothing more was heard 
of it. 

The day before Christmas Mrs. Farrell was 
interviewed, and stated that she was con- 
vinced her husband was safe and well and 
that word might be expected from him at 
almost any moment. 

Just three weeks to a day after the missing 
men had left Rockaway the first letter 
written by any of them since their disappear- 
ance was deposited in the post-office at 
Mattice, Canada, by an Indian runner, who 
had “ mnshed ”’ through the snow over the 
two-hundred-mile trail from Moose Factory 
to this little outpost of civilization in order 
to dispatch a report from Licutenant Kloor 
to his superiors at Washington. 

On that day—a seemingly interminable 
time after the beginning of the voyage—the 
men were eight hundred miles from home, 
on the edge of Hudson Bay, whither they 
had been carried in a single night in the grip 
of a furious storm. 

On the Monday night, after leaving the 
Rockaway field in fine weather, the men found 
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the best sailing about a mule im che air. 
But there, all of a sudden, a gale gripped 
them and hurled the balloon along at a 
headlong speed. All but the most necessary 
clothing was thrown overboard to lessen the 
load, for the light gas in the bag decreases 
rapidly in lifting power after it is twenty- 
four hours old. Then, when Lieutenant 
Kloor and his party thought themselves 
utterly lost in a limitless, trackless waste, 
they suddenly heard the bark of a dog come 
up to them, shortly after noon. Scanning 
the earth with straining eyes, the vovagers 
caught sight of a hut in the thick forest 
below them. It was a sign of life, so the 
valve of the bag was quickly opened, letting 
the hydrogen escape rapidly to hasten their 
descent. 

Upon landing, they found themselves in 
deep snow, making travel in any direction 
most difficult. They had no arms or ammu- 
nition with which to replenish their supply 
of food, which now consisted only of the 
two remaining carrier pigeons. Their cloth- 
ing was much too scanty to protect them 
against the low temperature, and the little 
compass which they took with them when 
they abandoned the balloon was of little help 
in Jocating the direction of the hut which 
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had encouraged them to 
land. The final proof of 
the inefficiency of | their 
equipment was the fact 
that they had no maps of 
the country. They had not 
intended to sail -o far 
north, but by the merest 
chance Lieutenant Hinton 
happened to have a map of 
the Quebec Central Rail- 
road in his pocket. 

From 1.30 until 4 p.m. 
the men struggled along 
through the hampering 
snow, trying to make some 
headway in the general di- 
rection in which they knew 


“Spurred on by the knowledge 

that their hopes were 

disappearing, Kloor ran des- 
perately after the fugitive.” 


the cabin they had seen to be situated. 
Exhausted, they stopped and built a 
roaring fire of dry wood to drive off the 
cold and warm them into cheerfulness and 
hope. Their one box of matches was care- 
fully handled, and the grass necessary to 
start a blaze had to be dried beneath their 
clothing, next to their skin, before it would 
burn. The two boxes of cigarettes in the 
party were sparingly used, and they aided in 
keeping up the men’s spirits. 

But food! These young men, who had 


been exposed to the weather for nearly 
thirty hours, were now ravenously hungry, 
but the only eatable things were the pigeons, 
which might be needed to’carry a message 
back if—well, if the worst happened. 

Finally, one pigeon was killed, cooked, 
and eaten at the great fire. Snow, scooped 
up and melted by the mouthful, was the 
only available moisture to slack their thirst. 
This was the supper shared by the hungry 
men. The remaining bird was held tight 
by Lieutenant Kloor, wrapped inside his 
coat for further emergency. 

Sleep? That was impossible! The party 
remained awake throughout the night, listen- 
ing to the howls of roaming wolf-packs, 
trying to plan some way of escape, always 
buffeted between the despair forced on 
them by the realization of their predicament 
and the hope that is continually reborn in 
the hearts of men trained to the hardships of 
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military life. All night long a moose circled 
about the little camp. His perpetual plain- 
tive call unnerved the men, and brought 
them to new realization of their helpless 
plight and lack of food. Miserably they 
turned and twisted at the fire—unbearably 
hot in front when they faced it, while their 
backs, turned away, were tortured by the 
freezing wind. 

Food became a desperate need, but the 
last pigeon was kept in reserve while the 
men secured what subsistence they could 
from the moss and the little green plants 
discovered growing on the rocks under the 
snow. S 

Just before dawn one of the party noticed 
the North Star, and immediately expressed 
surprise at its seeming so nearly overhead. 
Roughly measuring off the angle to the 
horizon, they were astonished to find that 
their calculation gave them a_ latitude 
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somewhere between 55 and 60. The measure- 
ments were repeated, and the same answer 
arrived at. It was theught impossible, 
however, that they could have been driven 
such a distance in a single night. The 
proximity of Hudson Bay made them under- 
stand how little farther they would have 
had to travel before all hope of landing on 
solid ground would have been out of the 
question. 


On Wednesday morning the hungry men 


started out once more to look for some trail 
that would lead them to help. The cold and 
the deep snow made it impossible to travel 
for more than two hours at a stretch; then 
they would stop, build a fire, and try to 
collect. their strength and courage. The 
torture of abandoning the warmth of the 
flames, together with the difficulties of 
making progress over the deep snow and 
among the forest trees, prevented them from 
covering more than a mile and a half a day, 
but they kept up this rate of moving for 
three days. At dawn on Friday morning, to 
their intense joy, they discovered the prints 
of moccasined feet in the snow. Near by 
the trail of the stranger traveller were the 
marks of a sled. 

For hour after hour the men tried with 
frenzied haste to catch up with the trapper 
they knew must have passed that way. 
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Stopping for nothing, all thought of focd and 
rest abandcned, they traced the prints of 
their fellow-man for hour after hour, but it 
was not until arly afterncon that they 
caught sight of him—and then their hopes 
were dashed with fear of a new disaster. 
The Indian had discovered his pursuers and 
was running away from them! Spurred on 
by the knowledge that their last hopes were 
disappearing with this solitary Redskin, 
Kloor ran desperately after the fugitive for 
half an hour and finally overteok him. 
When caught and surrounded by the lost 
men, the Indian was found to understand no 
English or French, but the signs of hunger 
and fatigue are a universal language. The 
astounded trapper guided them to his hut, 
and promptly dispatched his wife to the 
Hudson Bay post called Moose Factory, in 
order that the manager might be informed 
of the approach of three white strangers. 
Men from the trading post then hurried out 
to welcome and care for the lost officers. 
Moose Factory is two hundred miles from 
Mattice or Cochrane, the nearest railway 
stations, and in order to reach either during 
the cold season it is necessary to travel up 
one of the frozen rivers. The Abitibi flows 
from Cochrane to Moose Factory, but this 
route was untravelled and the trail unbroken, 
so it was decided to follow the Moose River, 


The missing airmen arriving at Mattice. 
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The three balloonists at Mattice. 


which would lead them to Mattice, though 
the distance was greater. 

The sight of the little village was very 
welcome to Kloor and his companions, but 
they soon learned that their hardships were 
by no means over. Farrell had been frost- 
bitten before they discovered the Indian, 
and all three men were badly in need of rest 
and a chance to recuperate from their 
struggles in the wilderness. The inhabitants 
of Moose Factory and the vicinity declared 
that there would have been no chance of the 
officers ever reaching civilization if their 
balloon had carried them even a few miles 
farther in any direction. Nothing but a 
vast, untravelled forest lay about them, 
and cold and starvation would speedily have 
claimed them. 

The Indian trapper, Tom Marks, had in- 
sisted on carrying the white men’s first 
message to their own country. He regretted 
his reluctance to help them when he first 
saw their distress signs in the woods, for he 
thought at that time they were trespassers 
on his trapping grounds. But he had been 
well rewarded for taking them twenty miles 
through the forest to the, little settlement, 
and now wanted to show his appreciation. 
So it was Tom Marks who hitched his dog- 


Left to right: Lieut. Farrell, Lieut. L. A. Kloor, and 
Lieut. Walter Hinton. 
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team, laced on his snowshoes, and made the’ 
two-hundred-mile trip over the snowy river 
trail to the telegraph office at Mattice, 
a station on the Canadian National Railroad. 

Fortunately for the lost balloonists, the 
temperature had been only ten below zero 
for the past week or two, though it was 
remembered by the old-timers that this was 
the mildest winter season in their experience. 
The district is usually completely snow- 
bound, with all trails practically impassable 
and a temperature averaging twenty to 
thirty degrees “‘ below ” during the whole of 
the cold spell, which lasts from early fall 
till spring. 

The excitement caused throughout the 
countryside where the three men had landed, 
literally from the skies, cannot be over- 
stated. Nothing even approaching it in 
general interest had ever occurred there. 
Men had something to talk about besides 
the annual fur-catch and the time when 
winter might be expected to break up. 

Even the Indians, those copper-skinned 
folk who smile as rarely as the Chinese, 
realized that something decidedly out of the 
ordinary had happened. They gathered 
with the white traders and trappers and 
tried to catch the drift of the conversation. 
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They could understand only a few of the 
words spoken, but the spirit of excitement 
was contagious, and all joined in offering 
services to the stranded ofticers. 

Moose Factory is an outpost of the Hudson 
Bay Company situated in north latitude 
fifty-one degrees fifty minutes on a Kttle 
island in James Bay, which is the southern 
end of Hudson Bay. This trading post was 
established in 1675, aml! even to-day, two 
and a half centuries later, remains very 
much the same. 

Finally, four dog-teams were made ready. 
One of these bore a curricle packed with a 
sixteen days’ supply of food for the men and 
dogs, while another sled carried a sleeping 
tent and camping stove. The men travelled 
from daylight until dark, when the tent was 
set up, with the stove in the centre. An 
abundance of blankets made the beds of 
fresh-cut wood most welcome on the long 
trip to the railroad. 

The settlements of Cochrane and Mattice 
at once began to battle for the honour of 
having the strangers visit them before 
returning to the States. ‘‘ Smokers’”’ and 
banquets were the main attractions held out 
by the chief citizens of each village, but the 
condition of the trail to Cochrane soon put 
that little town out of the running. 

Only a day less than two weeks was required 
for the weary ballvonists to reach Mattice, 
in spite of the assistance given en route by 
the many helpers who accompanied them. 

That night a big banquet and smoker was 
held in honour of the visitors, 
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All Mattice was there, and many trappers 
for miles around attended the unprecedented 
feast. Toothsome chunks of _ venison, 
haunches of moose, and steaks of bear meat 
were brought and served in the best styles 
known to the volunteer chefs of this little 
town of a few score residents. 

And so back to civilization, in a private 
railway car, came the three officers, travelling 
in a special train provided by the officials of 
the Canadian National Railroad. Arriving 
in New York City, they received a great 
welcome from their families and thousands 
of citizens, who rejoiced at their escape from 
the perils of the North. 

Lieutenant Kloor spoke to the questioners 
at the New York terminus of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as soon as he stepped from 
the train after his twenty-nine days’ absence. 
“TE thought I had had some adventures 
before,”’ he said, ‘‘ but they did not amount 
to anything.” 

Though people in great cities soon forget 
the excitement of the day before, and names 
in the daily news are speedily replaced by 
others, Moose Factory, Mattice, Cochrane, 
and the entire area of the lonely Hudson 
Bay country will not forget. No myriad 
distractions intrude daily in the lives of the 
hardy pioneers there, and the names of 
Kloor, Farrell, and Hintor will live. While 
there is a shred of it left, the wreck of the 
abandoned balloon will be pointed out, and 
the story of the three men who came down 
from the sky will probably pass into local 
legend. 
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The special train that carried the airmen and the newspaper correspondents back 
to civilization. 
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Adventure, as everybody knows, usually comes when least looked for. 


EOPLE who go out to East Africa 

in search of adventure usually find 

it when it is least expected. A 

friend of mine, Captain H. spent 
several months hunting lions in one of 
the so-called ‘‘ lion-infested ” districts and 
did not see anything fiercer than a serval 
cat during the whole of his stay. Some time 
Jater business took him into a region where 
the lion is practically unknown. He set out 
one day on mule-back to make a call at a 
certain village, armed only with a service 
revolver. Afternoon found him half way on 
the homeward journey, tired, but fairly 
happy at the thought of having carried out a 
successful deal in cattle with the village chief. 

He was passing through a stretch of open 
bush when the mule suddenly started. 
Looking back, to his utter consternation 
H. saw, about twenty-five vards away, a 
very fine lion ambling calmly along the 
safari track ! 

“T'simply went cold with utter funk,’ 
H. said afterwards. “‘ What could I do? 
1 might as well have had a pea-shooter as 
that revolver, and to make matters worse, 
the mule was half frozen with fright, and I 
could not get it to go any faster no matter 
how I spurred it. I decided to give it its 
head ; then, raising my pistol, I turned in 
the saddle and kept a bead on the lion, which 
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In this article 
Mr. Walmsley describes three exciting affairs which happened entirely unexpectedly. 


followed us as unconcernedly as a pet dog, 
keeping at exactly the same distance as when 
I had first seen it. I reckoned that I was 
then about eight miles from camp. Between 
me and my destination, however, lay a 
fairly deep river with a very tricky ford, to 
get to which one had to descend a short 
cliff. There I knew I should have to dis- 
mount, and the thought made me squirm, I 
can tell you.” 

The reader can imagine what a terrible 
position H. was in. If he fired and 
wounded the lion, the chances were a 
thousand to one it would charge, with the 
result a foregone conclusion. The idea of 
dismounting in the hope of the lion attacking 
the mule alone was not a particularly com- 
fortable one, and the knowledge that. when 
he reached the river, then some four miles 
distant, he would be obliged to halt, brought 
no thrill of gladness to his heart. 

“ Several times during that awful ride I 
came near risking everything and having a 
pot at the brute, if only to put an end to the 
suspense, but instinct warned me not to. 
Try as I might I could not get that infernal 
mule to liven its pace. Once it actually 
stopped, and I thought I was for it at last, 
for the lion went down flat on its belly as 
though preparing for a spring. The mule 
trembled like a man with a fit of ague, and 
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then, as I dug my spurs into its flanks, it 
started again, but only at the same old 
walking pace. At last I decided on a plan of 
action. When we reached the cliff that fell 
away to the river crossing, I would leap oft 
suddenly and take cover among the rocks, 
where, if the lion did attack me, I should at 
least have a fair chance of beating it off.” 

For over half an hour that strange chase 
continued, until at last a change in the 
character of the vegetation indicated that the 
river must be close at hand; the bush had 
given way to thick jungle and thorn. 

“ The cliff now could not have been more 
than a hundred yards away, and I was 
preparing for the leap when the lion, as 
though sensing my intentions, accelerated its 
pace and in a matter of seconds halved the 
range. Then it stopped and gave one awful 
blood-curdling roar. That woke up the mule 
as though it had been stung by a thousand 
tsetses all at once. It leapt clean into the 
air, and then made off hell-for-leather—not 
down the path, but straight into the jungle. 
Down went my head on to the mane as we 
dashed under the low branches of an acacia, 
the thorns ripping my shirt from neck to 
waist. Up I came again, and then quickly 
down, but a fraction of a second too late to 
avoid the thick projecting branch of the 
next tree, which swept me neatly out of the 
saddle. 

“Half stunned by the shock of the fall, I 
lay still for several seconds—waiting, for the 
lion was only a few yards behind me when I 
saw it last. I had lost hold of my pistol, 
and drew my only remaining weapon, a 
short hunting-knife. Then I rose to my 
knees. To my absolute horror the lion was 
standing stock-still in the path that we had 
made in our headlong career through the 
tall elephant grass, hardly six yards away! 
Frightened ?.. . . I wouldn't live through 
that experience again for a million pounds. 
I was simply sick with terror; my tongue 
was like a lump of sandstone, and my eyes 
were blinded with the sweat that trickled 
down my brow. Curiously enough, there 
flashed across my mind the memory of an 
argument we had had at the Nairobi Club a 
few weeks back, as to which was the most 
dangerous of the African big game. Some 
had put the buffalo first, and others the 
elephant, but most of us, including myself, 
were of the opinion that the lion could never 
claim that distinction. Up to that moment 
I had never known a lion that did not take 
to his heels at sight of a man. 

“TI don’t know how long I knelt there 
watching him; it seemed hours. But sud- 
denly he crouched down, and I grasped my 
knife in horrid anticipation, and then as [ 
saw the great fawn-coloured brute leap into 
the air, I thrust the blade in front of me and 
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waited for the impact—but it did not come. 
Instead of landing on top of me, the lion 
hurtled through the air, a clean two feet 
above my head, landed lightly in the track, 
and disappeared like a streak of lightning in 
the direction that the mule had taken.” 

That was the end of the chase as far as 
H. was concerned. Late that night, stiff 
and sore, he reached the camp. Next day a 
native boy brought in the blood-stained 
saddle and bridle, which, with a strip of 
skin and a very disarticulated skeleton, made 
grim testimony to the fate of the poor old 
mule. 

“I still think that the lion is an awful 
coward,” says H., in conclusion, *‘ but 
without a rifle on my back you wouldn’t get 
me to take a mule across the African veldt 
for a General's gratuity.’ 


Although I had several encounters with 
big game during my stay in East and Central 
Africa, two very iting experiences were 
connected with animals much lower down in 
the sporting scale. The first happened at 
lringa, in the highlands of Tanganyika 
Territory, during the rainy season. The 
Little Ruhaha River, which ran very close 
to our camp, was then swollen, and the thick 
jungle that fringes its banks was flooded to 
a considerable depth. For several months 
T had been anxious to add a specimen of the 
Golden Crested Crane to my zoological 
collection, and one morning to my delight I 
saw a flock of these beautiful birds alight on 
one of the large trees at the river’s edge. 
Slipping a couple of No. 6's into my shot-gun, 
I crept through the swampy jungle till at 
last I reckoned that I was close enough to 
make the killing of one bird an absotute 
certainty. I fired, and the bird dropped like 
a stone. Then I made the annoying dis- 
covery that the tree was on the other side 
of the river (whose main stream was very 
narrow), and that the bird, though to all 
intents and purposes dead, was unretrievable 
from the bank on which I was standing. 

A mile down stream, however, there was a 
small pontoon ferry, and making a mental 
note of the tree, I struck back to dry land, 
walked quickty down, and made the crossing. 
On the other side I kept to the dry veldt 
until my big tree came in sight, when I 
turned direct into the thick jungle, which 
hid the main stream from view. I was soon 
up to my knees in mud and water, and as 
there was every prospect of its becoming 
deeper I handed my gun to the porter who 
was with me and bade him wait. 

The tree was now a hundred yards away, 
but before [I got to it the water was well 
over my waist and becoming deeper at every 
step. My hands and bare knees were smart- 
ing with cuts from the elephant grass, and I 
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began to have doubts as to the wisdom of 
proceeding any farther. The jungle, how- 
ever, suddenly cleared, and I saw before me a 
patch of open water some: ten yards across, 
and at the other side of it, my tree, with the 
lifeless body of the crane floating in the 
grass at its foot. That decided me. The 
water was deep, but I am a good swimmer, 
and without hesi- 
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I staggered forward as fast as the tangle 
of grass and the water would permit, but the 
bird was now moving quickly towards the 
main stream. Once it reached that it would 
be lost. Presently it fouled the palms again, 
and with a great final effort I shook my 
legs free of the grass and, reaching shallow 
water, got within arm's length of it. But the 


tation I struck 
out. 

I suppose it was 
a pretty foolish 
thing to do; had- 
1 stopped to think 
it out I should 
certainly have 
turned back, but 
youth was ever 
hot -headed and 
regardless of con- 
sequences. I had 
not taken more 
than a couple of 
strokes before my 
legs were gripped 
in the tangle of 
grass and creeper 
that the smooth 
surface of the 
water had_ con- 
cealed, and I was 
held as though in 
the clutches of 
some slimy sea- 
monster, sucking 
me down to its 
horrid lair. Frantically I kicked out, striv- 
ing to free my limbs from the terrible em- 
brace, but that only served to make things 
worse ; the weeds held more strongly than 
ever. 

I was rapidly losing my wind and had 
already swallowed much water. I began to 
sink; and then came the sudden return of 
my presence of mind. I leaned my head 
back and began to paddle gently with my 
hands, relaxing my legs and shaking them 
loose. Almost immediately they were free 
and I was paddling slowly but surely towards 
my goal. A couple of yards from the tree 
my feet touched bottom and I rested for a 
while. I could now see the bird distinctly, 
the head with its glorious golden crest caught 
on the upper fronds of a dwarf palm, the 
rest of the body floating lightly on the water. 
It was dead, undoubtedly, but as I started 
towards it it began to move, in little spasms 
at first, then with a sudden jerk that freed 
the head from the palm and set the whole 
thing floating away. 

“Confound it!’ I thought; ‘ it was only 
wounded and will escape, after all my 
trouble.” 


The Little Ruhaha River, where the Author had his experience with 


the big python. 


palm on which it was now fast was on the 
very edge of the swiftly-flowing river. I 
had no desire for a swim in that after my 
recent fatiguing experiences. Seizing hold 
of the low hanging branch of a wild mango 
with one hand, I reached forward with the 
other and touched the wing-feathers with the 
tips of my fingers. Before I got a purchase 
on them, however, there came a mightv 
splash, and from under that very wing shot 
out a vicious little head, followed by the 
half-coil of an enormous snake! With a 
gasp of terror, I pulled myself back in time 
to see the awful reptile uncurl its tail from 
the body of the bird, wriggle swiftly through 
the tops of the half-sunken palms, and then 
disappear into the turgid current of the river. 
It was a python, and judging from the 
diameter of the coils, I should say that it 
measured anything up to fifteen feet in 
length ! 

Finding the dead bird, it had, of course, 
been only too ready to avail itself of such an 
unlooked-for and easily-obtained meal. 

As the reader may imagine, it was some 
time before I could persuade myself to have 
another try for the bird, and I am sure I 
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should never have done it had I not found a 
convenient sapling by means of which I 
drew it out of the palms and brought it 
within easy reach. 

It was a very fine specimen, not a whit 
the worse for the python’s attentions. 
Carrying it by the neck, I now retraced my 
footsteps to the clear pool over which I had 
swum, then casting it as far forward as I 
could, I struck out once more, this time with 
my legs stretched out straight, using only 
my hands for propulsion, Overtaking the 
bird, I grasped the tip of one wing between 
my teeth and thus reached the opposite 
bank, where I found the waiting porter very 
much alarmed at my protracted absence. 

Thus I returned in triumph to the camp. 
After making a sketch of the crane’s head, 
I skinned the bird and handed the carcass 
to the cook. It proved to be excellent 
eating. The skin is now one of my most 
cherished possessions. 


Kilwa is one of the most interesting towns 
on the seaboard of the Tanganyika Territory. 
Formerly it was the base of an important 
slave route, and it boasted an infamous 
market, where thousands of wretched Negroes 
were bartered like cattle to the highest bidder, 
and dragged in chains to the coco-nut planta- 
tions, or shipped to distant lands in reeking 
dhows. To-day it is peaceful enough, and 
the polyglot population of Arabs, Swahilis, 
and Goanese employ themselves chiefly with 
farming, fishing, and honest trade. Kilwa 
Kivinge the town itself alled, but twenty 


miles south is Kilwa Kissiwani, which is the * 


port, with a fine land-locked harbour, big 
enough and broad enough to give shelter to 
Britain’s whole Navy. In the centre of the 
harbour is an island, where the .Swahili 
fishing village lies in a ring of bending palms. 

This island is of great historical interest. 
Chinese coins of a very early period have been 
found there, and traces of an ancient coloniza- 
tion are in evidence to the expert. Con- 
spicuous at the-water’s edge, guarding the 
narrow bottle-neck of the harbour, is a 
strongly-built but now half-ruined — fort, 
presumably of Arab origin. The richly- 
carved door of the main gateway is still 
intact. 

With the object of exploring these archeo- 
logical remains a friend and I set out one 
morning from Kilwa Kivinge in a light car. 
The road was in good repair and we covered 
the twenty miles in less than an hour. A 
Swahili fisherman ferried us across to the 
island in a crazy little dug-out, and then, 
securing a native guide, we set out on our 
tour. 

First we visited the remains of a very old 
and beautiful mosque, built, I am told, by 
the Persians ; then, after examining various 
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indefinite ruins and seeing the village, we 
proceeded to the fort, which, as I mentioned, 
is situated at the water’s edge. - 

The door was opened, and on entering we 
found ourselves in what must have been a large 
main hall, leading from which were several 
lesser chambers, There was no roof, of 
course, but here and there were traces of 


rafters. Evidently there had been two 
storeys and dan accessible flat roof, with 
ramparts loop-holed for musketry. The 


walls were extraordinarily thick, but were 
now mostly clothed with vegetation. The 
floor was littered with fallen blocks, and it 
was literally alive with creeping things. An 
indescribable air of desolation and decay 
pervaded the place. 

“Let's climb up on to the top wall,” I 
suggested to my friend. ‘ It’s iust the spot 
for buried treasure.” 

“Not to mention scorpions,” added Jack- 
son. ‘Ugh! the place gives me the creeps! 
Let’s have lunch instead. All right 
then, if you insist, lead on, but I claim the 
lion’s share of what treasure we find.” 

He got the lion's share, as my story will 
show, but I think he would have been happier 
with less. 

On our left was a smaller room,. the walls 
of which were clear of vegetation except for 
a small thorn-bush growing from a deep 
crevice. Three feet above it was a broad 
ledge on which the ancient rafters of. the 
second storey had once rested. There- were 
plenty of .footholds, and I started to climb. 

“Don’t touch the bush,’ cried Jackson, 
warningly, as I reached its level. ‘‘ There's 
a bee-hive fixed in it.’” 

The native bee-hive usually consists of a 
yard or so of tree-trunk split down the 
centre, hollowed out, and then bound together 
again. Asa rule it is hung in the branches of 
a tree. The one that Jackson indicated was 
secured across two forking branches of the 
bush, and I did not require any persuasion 
to keep clear of it. The African bee has a 
reputation. 

Jackson had now begun to climb, and by 
the time I got my hands on the top ledge he 
had drawn level with the bush. 

“Hurry up, man!" he shouted, * there’s 
a confounded bee buzzing round my face!” 

I have said that the ledge was broad, and 
that it once supported the ends of the floor - 
rafters. Directly opposite to me was a deep 
hole, leading into the base of the upper wall. 
I reached out one hand to get a grip on the 
edge of this for the final effort that would 
bring my body on to the ledge—and then, 
without a second’s warning, 1¢ happened. 

Out of the hole, like a projectile blown 
from a mortar, sprang a huge wild cat, 
straight for my face! Goodness only knows 
how it missed me—I only know that it did, 
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on to the rock-strewn floor of the chamber.” 


“The bush gave way and precipitated my friend, the cat, the bee-hive and the bees complete 
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and that it bounded right over the wall and 
alighted plumb on the face of Jackson ! 

, I will not repeat what Jackson said, but 
he said quite a lot before he reeled back, 
missed his footing, and made an unfortunate 
grab for the bush. The bush, you will 
remember, contained a bee-hive, also its 
anchorage on the crumbling limestone wall 
was not a particularly strong one, for it 
promptly gave way, and precipitated my 
triend, the cat, the bush, the bee-hive and the 
bees complete, on to the unsympathetic 
rock-strewn floor of the chamber. 

I have never seen a man make such a 
rapid recovery from a nasty jarring fall as 
Jackson did. He bounded up again like a 
piece of indiarubber and dashed straight for 
the doorway. But the bees beat him. The 
hive, naturally enough, had burst, and the 
whole swarm, hotly enraged, made a—well, 
a bee-line for their unwitting enemy. The 
cat had made good its escape. 

You must know that it is the custom of 
white men in the Tropics to wear a minimum 
of clothing. Jackson’s apparel consisted of 
boots, puttees, very short shorts, and a 
sleeveless and collarless shirt. The area 
exposed to attack, therefore, was a consider- 
able one. At any rate, you would have 
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But what could Ido? A small patrol of 
bees had already begun a preliminary recon- 
naissance of my ledge. 

“ Run for the sea, man,” I counselled. 

That was easier suggested than effected, 
but the native guide, who had been snoozing 
outside the main gate, suddenly came to the 
rescue. With great pluck he stripped off 
his cotton gown and gave it to Jackson asa 
covering for his face and neck; then the 
pair of them set off for the beach, the bees 
following in grand style. They did not 
seem to worry the native much, in spite of 
his entire nakedness; evidently Jackson's 
skin had a special attraction. Gaining the 
pebbly beach, my friend stumbled on a rock 
and the pair of them fell into a sort of heap, 
which offered the murderous insects their last 
real chance. They took it generously, but it 
is still a wonder to me that they survived the 
hot blast of language that burst from Jack- 
son's swollen lips as he struggled to his feet 
and made a last spurt for the sea, into which 
he dived with a mighty gurgling splash. 
For several minutes the bees hung over the 
surface, making sudden darts whenever the 
necessity of breathing brought their enemy 
within range; then they marshalled them- 
selves into formation again and started back. 


The ancient Arab fort where the battle with the bees occurred. 


gathered as much from Jackson's conduct. 
He seemed to go utterly and absolutely mad, 
dashing backward and forward among those 
tuined walls like a lunatic in a padded cell, 
only there was no padding. He had his 
hands to his face all the time, so that he was 
practically blind. The bees were merciless 
in their punishment. 

** Walmsley,’ 1 heard him bawl, hysteric- 
ally, “‘ why don’t you do something ? ” 


I was not at all anxious to receive them 
on their triumphant return, so, climbing on 
to the top wall, I ran along until I found a 
way down to the ground outside the fort. 

When I joined the others, Jackson and the 
native were seated on a rock at the water's 
edge licking their wounds, which were legion. 
My friend was hardly polite in his greeting, 
and the journey back to Kilwa Kivinge was 
so uninteresting that I shall not describe it. 


LIFE IN THE 


NEW HEBRIDES 
Sy (wos, ME Mation ERGS. 


Studded with numerous active volcanoes, the 
-New Hebrides group, in the Southern Pacific, 
is said to be situated on the earth’s thinnest 
crust. The natives of these beautiful islands 
have most extraordinary manners and customs, 
which Mr. McMahon—who has just returned 
from a visit to the group— 
describes and illustrates in this 
authoritative article. 


Students’ huts in the native 
university on Santo Island. 


The “Gates of the Devil,” which are supposed 
to be haunted by evil spirits. 


UST three hundred and fourteen years ago 
a trio of Spanish voyagers, Mendana, 
De Quiros, and Torres, discovered the 
New Hebrides, one of the largest, most 
interesting, and picturesque of the island groups 
of the South Pacific. The Spaniards were 
seeking to form a colony in the South Seas, and 
bychance found themselves in the bay now 
generally known as “Big Bay,” which is 
situated in Santo Island, at the north of the 
New Hebrides group. A settlement called 
“New Jerusalem ” was begun on a river they 
christened the “ Jordan,’’ but fever and frequent Malo ‘ curious gated 
attacks by the natives, who reserited’ the iM ne pert perth roepggel ira 
presence of the settlers, led to the failure of from birth. 
Vol. xlvii.-28, 
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the scheme and the return of the pioneers 
to Spain. 

For over a hundred and sixty years nothing 
more was heard of the New Hebrides, until, 
in 1768, the group was rediscovered and 
thoroughly explored by Captain Cook, who 
gave it the name it bears on account of the 
mountains and their striking resemblance to 
the Highlands of Scotland. There are many 
points of interest connected with the ad- 
ventures of Cook in the New Hebrides, he 
and his crew more than once nearly losing 
their lives at the hands of the natives—"' a 
sullen and treacherous lot,’’ as he describes 
them. 

For many years after Cook’s visit the 
islands remained idle, and then came plucky 
Australian missionaries and traders. It is 
this fact, coupled with the record of Captain 
Cook formally taking possession of the group, 
that the British settlers now rely upon in 
making definite claims to the sole ownership 
of the whole group. 

Some eighty s after Captain Cook’s 
visit. French ships began to call, and— 
apparently unaware of their British iden- 
tity—claimed possession of the islands ; 
but when the 
Government the authorities at once objected. 
Later, however, French settlers from the 
adjoining islands of New Caledonia made 
their appearance under the protection and 
support of the ‘' New Hebrides Colonization 
Company,” a French concern secretly coun- 
tenanced by the French Government. A 
settlement was attempted at Havannah Bay, 
in the island of Efate, but here there was 
already established a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, Dr. MacDonald, a man of giant size and 
great courage known as “ Fighting Mac.” 
Dr. MacDonald offered strenuous opposition 
to the intrusion of the French, who finally 
called to their aid a detachment of soldiers 
from New Caledonia. ‘The doughty mission- 
ary was then ordered to haul down the Union 
Jack that flew over the mission, submit to 
French rule, and recognize for the future the 
French flag. 


The Doctor defiantly refused, 
and, sitting down gun in 
hand at the foot of his flag- 
pole, he said, ‘‘ The first 
man that, touches that flag 
I will shoot. It will be over my dead body 
that it will be hauled down.” The French 
soldiers, doubtful how to act, temporarily 
retired, and exactly twelve hours later a 
British man-o’-war entered the harbour, 
whereupon the brave missionary made a 
protest to the captain against the French 
occupation. An inquiry was immediately 
held, and as a result the French were ordered 
to beard their schooners and leave the island 
within twenty-four hours, 


“ Fighting 
Mac’s” 
Victory. 


news reached the British - 
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The order was obeyed, and it is notable 
that the French Home Government made 
no fuss about the matter, and duly recognized 
that British inflnence was paramount. All 
the same, slowly but surely, French settlers 
persisted in coming to the islands, and in 
the end they became so numerous that the 
British Government had. to recognize a 
difficult position .and endeavour to make 
some arrangement to prevent the quarrels of 
the British and French settlers, which were 
getting very serious. With this object 
several schemes of administration were 
instituted, but none of them was successful, 
and the settlers continued their quarrels. 
Fourteen years ago a dual administration 
called the ‘“ Condominium " was instituted. 
This consisted of a british administration 
for the British and a French for the French 
settlers, with a sort of Joint Committee to 
run the departments that look after the 
revenue of the territory. 


This ‘ Condominium "’ ‘has 

The “Pande- proved a remarkable failure, 
monium” = and the whites are constantly 
Government. petitioning their re-pective 


Home Governments to abol- 
ish this queer and unpopular form of 
administration. ‘The British settlers speak 
of it as the “ Pandemonium,” the French 
as the ‘ Pot-pourri’’; it is quite unpro- 
gressive, and in no way assists the enter- 
prises of the inhabitants. Something will 
have to be done, and that speedily, to 
settle the status and administration of the 
group on a permanent and progressive basis. 

Year after year, devastating hurricanes 
do much damage to the island crops, including 
the coco-nut plantations, but so fertile is 
the soil and so favourable the climate 
that plantations and’ cultivations partially 
destroyed in January are in full harvest in 
June. The exports of products is fast nearing 
a value of a million pounds sterling a year. 
For bold and romantic scenery the New 
Hebrides have no rivals in the South Pacific. 
Some of the passages, or narrow straits, 
between the islands are exceedingly beautiful, 
while the singular shapes of many of the 
smaller islands are most attractive. Many 
of these, seen from any point, exactly re- 
semble “ boater” straw hats, and for’ that 
reason are called “ Hat ”’ islands. 

The chief scenic attraction, 


Pillars however, the number of 
of Fire low-set volcanoes which run 
by Night. like a chain through the 


group, all more or less in an 
active state. Scientists maintain that these 
volcanoes prove that the New Hebrides 
islands are located on the thinnest crust of 
the earth’s surface. By day the volcanoes 
throw up immense volumes of thick black 
smoke; by night they are like a series of 
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huge beacons, great flames 
flashing and darting up- 
wards continually. In spite 
of these safety valves—or 
perhaps because of them— 
volcanic disturbances are 
not common in the group, 
though earthquakes and 
tremors are frequent, but 
the settlers remain undis- 
turbed. The last great 
upheaval took place in 
December, 1913, when the 


An altar to the gods “ Yam” and “Taro.” 


the island, destroying native villages, plantations, 
mission stations, and a fine mission hospital. 
Fortunately, very few lives were lost, and not 
one hospital patient, the brave missionary doctor, 
assisted by natives, rescuing every one in a small 
motar-launch which plied to and from a point of 
safety, running all the time through boiling water 
in which floated countless dead fish. 
Settlers on other islands, hearing 

the explosions from the vol- 
cano and realizing what had 
happened, hastened to Am- 
brym to take the people 
off, and so hundreds of 


A banished chief of the 
“Big Nambas.” 


Where petticoats indicate 
rank. This high-caste lady 
was wearing forty ! 


volcano Minnei, on 
Ambrym Island, sud- 
denly emitted a stream 
of lava which poured 
over the north - west 
side of the island. In 
the course of a day 
two new craters uprose 
and in turn threw out 
wide streams of lava 
which engulfed most of 


The grave of a shark on 
Rano Island. 
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people were saved who would otherwise have 
perished. To-day the site of the hospital 
is a deep inlet of the sea where steamers 
anchor, and the island is again covered with 
dense vegetation, just as if no eruption had 
ever taken place. 

An interesting detail in con- 
nection with the rescue of 
the inhabitants of the island 
was the presence of Jack 
London's famous schooner 
the Snark, now the property of a French 
trader, and used as a native labour recruiting 
boat. The Snark has had almost as eventful 
a career as her famous master ; she has twice 
been wrecked, and only very recently, in the 
last hurricane of 1920, went to the bottom of 
Vila harbour. At the moment of writing, 
this strangely-built, queer-looking craft is 
pel fitted out as a French trader in New 

Caledonia. 

The New Hebrides group has a native 
population of about a hundred thousand, 
divided into many tribes, speaking many 
different dialects and having many 
customs. Of this number some thirty thou- 
cand are “ civilized,’ either working on 
plantations or idling in their villages. Thirty 
vears ago the islands were shamefully ‘' re- 
cruited ” for labour to supply the sugar 
fields of Queensland and Fiji, and the ruthless 
methods employed destroyed much native 
life. 

Nowadays, however, the laws dealing with 
recruiting are very severe, and the natives 
are free to work or not, just as they please ; 
compulsion is a thing of the past. For many 
years there was a serious decline in the native 
population of the New Hebrides, but now, 
thanks to the work of the missions, the race 
is returning to its old vigour, and is rapidly 
increasing. 


Jack 
London’s 
“ Snark.” 


Malckula, one of the largest 
islands of the group, is 
famous for the thriving and 
truculent tribe known as the 
* Big Nambas,”’ who live in the great moun- 
tains running through the centre of the 
island. The Nambas are a tribe of giants. 
Very few of them are under six feet, and all 
of them are warriors. Even the women are 
tall and undergo training for military pur- 
poses. The “ Big Nambas’”’ have never 
been subjngated by the white man, and have 
repulsed every expedition sent out by the 
* Condominium ” government. They have 
their own native dynasty, which is interesting 
as being one of the oldest in the world. The 
heir to the kingdom must be a man of out- 
standing personality, of unquestioned cour- 
age, a giant in size, handsome of feature, and 
utterly without physical blemish. If he is 
possessed of the least defect he is superseded 
by the next in the family succession, or by a 


A Tribe 
of Giants. 


weird. 
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son of one of the high-chief families. The 
present king, it is said, is a noble-looking 
man, but he has never been seen by a white 
man. This ruler is an absolute autocrat, 
resents the appearance of whites near the 
confines of his mountain dominions, and is a 
very-much-married man. He is said to have 
a remarkable ambition—to possess a wife 
from every tribe in the New Hebrides group; 
apparently he collects wives like other men 
collect postage-stamps! Up to date he has 
thirty wives, all of whom live in regal state. 
How he has been able to get some of them 
from distant islands is a mystery, but it is 
thought that he employs agents to visit the 
“ Wife Markets ” which are held periodically 
in the group, and from which the tallest and 
handsomest women are purchased for him. 
In the New Hebrides islands, by the way, 
women and pigs constitute the wealth of 
kings, chiefs, and the native nobility gener- 
ally. 

One of the curious marriage customs of 
the ‘‘ Big Namhas”’ is for the bride to have 
two front teeth knocked out by her husband. 
This is her ‘ wedding ring,” as it were, and 
prevents any attempt on her part to pass 
herself off as a single woman, and perhaps 
create scandal, the punishment for which is 
death. A custom of this sort would have 
far-reaching effects in our own country, one 
imagines ! 

Witch-doctors exercise much _ influence 
among the Nambas. When a man falls sick 
they are at once called in, and if their in- 
cantations and tricks fail to restore him to 
health, they fall back on the great native 
remedies—starvation and quantities of salt 
sea water. These invariably work on a 
** kill or cure "’ basis. 

Quite a civilized custom with 


The “Gates these natives is for young 
of the men on the threshold of 
Devil.” warriorship to make the 


“ grand tour ” of the islands. 
Once a vear a party of young men under a 
professional guide makes a trip round the 
south-west side of the island, completing 
the journey by walking through the ‘ Gates 
of the Devil,” two huge rock openings on the 
sea shore. These ‘ Gates’ are considered 
to be in the possession of evil spirits, and if 
men can pass through them unharmed thev 
are judged to have all the attributes of 
courageous manhood, and may marry and 
go to ‘battle. 

The monev currency of this tribe—as, 
indeed, of al other tribes of the group—is 
pigs’ tusks. The money market is “ eas’ 
or ‘ tight ”’ according to the number of pig: 
on the islands. The great ambition of everv 
native, therefore, is to own many pigs, and 
to get them by any means, fair or foul. A 
poor man or commoner, desirous of placing 
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rich.” A grand-sounding name és then 
purchased for the son, who begins to 
pay attentions to the daughter of a 
chief. The more pigs the father has to 
offer as ‘‘ pin money,” the higher the 
status of the 
chief. When the 
young man is 
married his 
social position 
is publicly ac- 
claimed, and he is ad- 
mitted to the ranks of the 
nobility—all on account 
of the number of pigs he 
owns! “ The gentleman 


An Aitchin Island canoe, 
showing the crane’s-head 
prow. 


his son in a good social 
position, begins to hoard 
up pigs. When he has 
more than his neigh- 
bours the fact is more 
or less gazetted in local 
gossip, and great respect 
is paid to the “ newly- 


The native Parliament house on Efate Island. 


the rent’ does most other things 
as well in the New Hebrides; he even 
enables you to be counted among the 
aristocracy ! 

Pig markets are common on all the islands, 
and many buyers assemble. There is much 
noisy bargaining, often ending in squabbles, 
and what with the squealing of the hundreds 
of. pigs and the jabbering of the natives, the 
market becomes a veritable pandemonium 

When a great man of the Malekulans is 
about to die every care is taken to secure his 
‘last breath,’’ which is supposed to be his 
spirit leaving the body. A short hollow log, 
closed at the ends and with a small opening 
at one side, is placed over the dying man’s 
mouth. The moment 
death occurs this 
opening is quickly 
sealed up. The man’s 


The “ crown” of a native chief 
of the Malekula tribe. 
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bo-ly is considered of no value, and is burned 
or buried as quickly as possible to get it out 
of the way. But the hollow log, or tomb as 
it is called, is placed in a conspicuous part of 
the Council House, and is recognized as an 
active participant in all deliberations. 

Most semi-savage natives have a strong 
objection to being photographed, having a 
fear that the camera man will thereafter hold 
some power over their lives and destinies. 
The “ Big Nambas ” will not tolerate the 
sizht of a camera, and it means death to a 
photographer if it is suspected that he has 
“snapped a native. The photograph of 
the ‘' Big Nambas ” chief reproduced in this 
article was taken on the sea-coast, the chief 
himself having been banished from his own 
country for leading a rebellion at the south 
end of the Nambas’ kingdom. 


The nearest neighbours of 

Pigmy the ‘“ Big Nambas,”’ curi- 
Monkey-Men. ously enough, are a tribe of 
real pigmies, hardly more 

than three feet in height. The “ Big 


Nambas " regard these tiny fellows with the 
greatest fear; they look upon them as 
devils, and never in any circumstances 
approach their territory—which is probably 
just as well for the dwarfs. For a long time 
these pigmies were thought to be monkeys, 
until one or two were captured, but they are 
a timid and unaggressive tribe, and so no 
one molests them. 

Malo Passage, which runs between Male- 
kula and Santo nds, is famous as the 
native hunting-ground of the remarkable 
ffsh known as the dugong. The mode of 
capture is most interesting. The dugong 
** cow,”’ as it is called, suckles its ‘‘ calf ’’ like 
its four-legged namesake. The natives, see- 
ing a cow and a calf together, pursue them 
in a canoe. An expert native dives when 
close up, and, jumping on the cow's back, 
puts his first fingers and thumbs into the 
nostrils of the fish and guides it anv way he 
wishes. The poor creature, meantime, is 
much distressed about its young, the calf 
plunging about and crying in a most pitiful 
manner. The unfortunate dugong is finally 
guided into the mud of the shallow water 
and killed. The flesh is liked not = only 
by the natives but by the whites, and 
when properly cooked is a very pa'atable 
dish. 

The natives of Malo differ from all other 
tribes in the extraordinary shape of their 
heads. The mothers bandage the soft, 
tender heads of their babies with tightly- 
fitting palm leaf bandages, drawn up to a 
point. These bandages are not removed 
for a year or more, by which time the head 
has assumed a permanent elongated shape. 
Strange to sav, this tribe is noted for its 
intelligence. Madness is unknown among 
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them, and the trickeries of witch-doctors fail 
to impress them. 
A small but exceedingly 
Where Women pretty island is Aoba, famous 
Were Bought at one time for its ‘“ Woman 
and Sold. Slave Market,’’ where women 
were sold as slaves and 
buyers came from all the islands until the 
“Church of Christ” mission induced the 
natives to give up the practice. The market 
was conducted just like a cattle sale. A 
father would walk his daughter out for the 
inspection of a big ring of buyers, and those 
anxious to purchase would nod their heads, 
while the others would turn their backs. 
The woman's “ points’ would be freely 
criticized, and the bidding was keen untl a 
buver was found. Arguments, of course, 
frequently led to fights, and while on the one 
hand there were some broken heads, a touch 
of romance would sometimes be given to the 
scene by a buyer falling in love with his 
purchase and marrying her, amidst much 
rejoicing. ‘The Aoba natives are in the habit 
of taking a long bathe in the sea every day 
at noon—a religious custom. They assemble 
on the rocks at the south side of the island, 
the women going off to their own dressing 
area and the men to theirs, neither ever 
dreaming of going bevond their own boun- 
daries. Precisely at the moment the sun is 
at the zenith the chief enters the sea, and, 
after a plunge, calls upon the men to follow. 
After the men, the women are called; and, 
for an hour there is a noisy ‘‘ mixed bathing ” 
scene, the noise being kept up to scare away 
prowling sharks and other sea monsters. 
For towels the natives use a kind of soft 
dried seaweed, especially prepared for the 
purpose. When a lady walks down the 
village street with her ‘‘ towel,” carried in a 
basket on her head, it looks for all the world 
like a bundle of soiled clothes for the wash. 
These islanders are a sullen and unfriendly 
lot, but by no means savage. They are one 
of the healthiest of the group tribes, chiefiv 
on account of their cleanly habits. Thev 
have a most unique method of fishing, by the 
way. Fish traps made of wicker cane are 
used, to which decoy fish are tethered by 
long fibre strings. These traps are anchored 
in deep water, and the decoys swimming over 
the traps soon attract other fish. When a 
few are gathered they are then led into the 
traps, the decoys coming out again, but the 
“ green ”’ fish remain. Hundreds of fish are 
captured every night by this interesting 
mens, 


Rano Island, barely three 
miles in circumference, is 
inhabited by one of the 
fiercest and most energetic 
tribes in the group. They worship the 
shark, and for a week once a year they have 


The 
Shark God. 
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special festivities and cere- 
monies in that fish’s honour. 
In a pretty coco-nut grove at 
the entrance of their village is 
a small graveyard surrounded 
by a high cane fence. Here is 
to be seen the grave of a shark. 
The top is painted with a white 
pigment to show fins, tail, eyes, 
mouth, and teeth, and a native 
is always on guard to see that 
no desecration is offered. A 
little way from this graveyard 
is the “ Sing-sing ’’ or ceremony 
grounds, which are strictly for- 
bidden to women and children. 
In the centre is a great stone 
altar on which yams and taro 
are daily placed in homage to 
the gods “ Yam’”’ and “ Taro.” 
These deities are believed to 
protect and guarantee the crops that bear 
their names. Around the grounds are 
arranged native drums—tall, hollow logs, 
many of them painted in modern designs 
with many-coloured pigments, suggestive 
of the white man’s house paints. These 
drums are supposed to contain the spirits 
of famous men, and are beaten by skilled 
young men during ceremonies. 


On the small 
et island of Aitchin, 
adjoining Rano, 


are two huge coral- 


The “nuts” of Santo Island concrete monu- 
go in for fancy styles in hair. ments, also 
dressing. dedicated tothe 

gods ‘“ Yam” 

and ‘ Taro.’’ The canoes of the Aitchin 
natives are very interesting. In seeking a 
tree out of which to dig a canoe the native 
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Jack London’s famous schooner, the Snark, now an inter- 
island trading vessel. 


shipbuilder does mot look for a straight 
trunk; the more crooked the outline the 
more suitable to local tastes. These canoes 
have turned-up prows on which are fixed a 
representation of a crane. This bird is 
reverenced by the natives and is supposed 
to act as their pilot over the great seas. 
At the launching of a canoe there are 
many ceremonies designed to invoke the 
favour of the crane, and as the craft 
takes the water it is given a name and 
personality, and is afterwards spoken of as 
if it were some personage of importance. 


Ingenious native fish-traps. 


Santo Island is the largest of the New 
Hebrides group, and the one on which there 
are the most white inhabitants. The natives, 
except those in the mountains, are more or 
less civilized, and have some amusing vanities. 
A Santo barber is a person of wealth and 
influence, and attains his position by the 
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reputation he gains for being able to give his 
customers ‘eccentric hair-cuts. The Santo 
dandy likes to have his head partly shaved, 
leaving a thick patch of hair on the top, or at 
the back or side, in which he sticks gay- 
coloured feathers. This gentleman, to be 
ultra-fashionable, also powders his cheeks 
with white face-powder, which he buys from 
the traders in great quantities. He is, in 
short, a mass of vanity, and, as he will tell 
you, “ All the same likee white missus.” 

The Santo women are notorious flirts, and 
use tricky-looking palm-leaf umbrellas as a 
means of conveying love messages to the 
gallants in their villages, in the same way as 
Western ladies will signal with a fan in the 
ballroom. 

When Captain Cook explored the island of 
Erromanga, he characterized the natives as 
“ particularly treacherous,” and named one 
headland ‘ Traitors’ Point,” from the cir- 
cumstance that he nearly lost his life there, 
owing to the treachery of his native guide. 
To-day the Erromangans, as a tribe, are 
almost extinct, but they always had a bad 
record. ‘The island is known as the ‘ Mar- 
tyrs’ Isle,”” because, in 1839, John Williams 
and James Harris, of the London Missionary 
Society, were clubbed to death at Dillon’s 
-Bay. In 1861 two Canadians, George N. 
Gordon and his wife Ellen, of the Presby- 
terian Mission, were also brutally done to 
death at Dillon’s Bav. Not far from the 
same spot James W. Gordon, the brother of 
George, was treacherously murdered in the 
year 1872. There is now a memorial church 
at Dillon’s Bay, and the minister in charge is 
an Erromangan native. 

The women of Erromanga dress in an 
extraordinary fashion, their rank being 
indicated by the number of skirts worn— 
rather a different state of affairs from that 
prevailing in civilization! Sometimes as 
many as forty to sixty are carried by a lady 
of high degree. The bulkiness—to put it 
mildly—that this collection of garments gives 
them as they walk along makes them look 
something like emus. The dresses are made 
of long strands of pandanus palm-leaf, held 
together at the waist by a belt. The outer 
dress of a lady of distinction will show a well- 
defined design or pattern of blue colour. 
This is laborious work done by the “ dress- 
maker,’’ who bites the strands of leaf when 
they are fresh and green. When dry the 
teeth-marks stand out a deep blne which 
never fades. Imagine a West-end modiste 
biting a pattern in her latest creation ! 

Efate Island is the seat of the ‘‘ Condo- 
mininm ” administrations, and of Vila, the 
capital of the group, It is also famous for 
its native ‘‘ Talkee-talkee ” house, or native 
Parliament, at Undine Bay. When this 
great building was erected a famous warrior 
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chief gave his life, in accordance with local 
custom, as the ‘‘ foundation stone,’ so that 
his personality—he was renowned for courage, 
honesty, and common sense—would pervade 
the edifice and guide the native members in 
their counsels. A deep hole was dug in which 
the chief’s body was placed, and the pit was 
then filled up with a great central beam. 
Around and upon this beam the building 
was erected. 

Parliamentary procedure is 
very strict in this native 
‘House of Commons.” A 
member who talks too much, 
if called upon to be silent in the name of the 
dead chief, must do so instantly, under the 
penalty of summary ejectment. A membcr 
thought to be conspiring to defeat the party 
in power, or connected with any corrupt 
practices, can -be ‘named’ under the 
protection of the dead chief, and must give 
satisfactory explanations, or .be roughly 
ejected from the precincts of the House, and 
possibly not allowed to return again.  In- 
deed, any parliamentary difficulty can be 
got over by an appeal to the dead chief, who 
is really the ‘: Speaker,”’ and can assure order, 
silence, and common sense in a most effective 
manner. 

While Santo Island: can claim a native 
university, under the auspices of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, which is entirely supported 
by the natives and turns out excellent 
teachers and preachers for the work of the 
mission, Mele Island has its model city. 
Mele is only five miles from Vila, the capital, 
and possesses sanitation, .a fine church and 
schools, cool comfortable houses, wide, clean 
streets, and a mayor who is also the chief of 
the Mele tribe. Mele also boasts of its annual 
regatta, when racing canoes, most fantasti- 
cally camouflaged, are very conspicuous. 
The Mele folk are not real New Hebrideans; 
they were a people that fled from the tyranny 
of a chief of the Tonga Islands. They were 
kindly received by the native king of Vila 
some two hundred years ago, and have 
always been noted for their industry and 
intelligence. 

British claims to the sole possession of the 
New Hebrides group can hardly be chal- 
lenged, but. nevertheless, the French have 
done so much in the development of the 
islands, and have a population so much 
greater than the British, that it will take 
serious consideration to satisfy the claims of 
both nations. Should the question of the 
ownership of the New Hebrides come to be 
discussed, as it must very soon, the opinion 
of the civilized native will surely be sought, 
and it is well known that to a man they will 
favour British ownership and administration 
as the best for themselves and the best to 
assure the progress of the islands. 
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Another instalment of this remarkable story, which 
has aroused widespread attention. 
herding Wusiness, the Author turned his attention to 
the sea, quitting this job after a shipwreck to seek em- 


Leaving the sheep- 


ployment in a saw-mill. From the mills he went to 
parachuting, but one look at this was enough, and he 
found himself once more in search of a billet. 


FTER the ‘ Baldy” episode the 
- unmerciful joshing I got was too 

much for me, and as the flock of 

sheep arrived the next day I was 
glad to be able to quit, with a dog as my sole 
companion, for the grazing ground on which 
I was to pass many solitary weeks in my 
new calling of sheep-herder. 

Solitude—uncanny at first, unbearable at 
last—describes in one word my experience of 
that job. On reaching the grazing-ground 
the sheep were turned out at early dawn, left 
to themselves all day, and rounded up at 
night. The dog and I became fast friends, 
as well we might, considering that he was the 
only: intelligent living thing with which I 
could hold converse from day to day and 
week to week; and he seemed to catch on 
to many remarks and sentiments that I 
confided to him. 

There were no books to read, no stray 
passers-by, and consequently no news of the 
outside world to engage my thoughts except 
what might be doled out to me by the 
taciturn individual who at stated intervals 
brought my supply of provisions. This man 
knew little and cared less about anything 
but the drink he saw ahead of him when the 
time came for a “ let up ”’ of his job, followed 
by the invariable debauch. 

One visitor, by the way, I did have. One 
evening a slouching, evil-looking tramp 
turned up as I was sitting over my camp fire 


and proceeded to question me closely as to 
who and what class of man had recently 
passed my way. I was able to assure him 
that I had not seen a living soul for weeks, 
and being apparently satisfied with this 
assurance he condescended to share my 
luxurious meal and to help himself freely to 
my tobacco, after which he rolled himself up 
in his blanket and went to sleep. When I 
woke the next morning he had gone. My 
purveyor of supplies asked me on his next 
visit if | had by chance come acress a man 
whose description answered to that of my 
recent visitor, and he told me that my friend 
Was a murderer escaping from justice! He 
added that it was lucky for me that I was 
alive, for I certainly should not have been 
if my guest had had any suspicion that there 
was a soul within miles of my camp; he 
would have murdered me to prevent me from 
giving information to anyone on his track. 
So much for the manners of an ingenuous 
youth | 

It did not take me long to discover that 
sheep-herding was not my line of business, 
so once more I quitted my job, shouldered 
my “ warbag,” and trudged to the railway 
again with my scanty earnings in my pocket, 
in search of fresh adventures. My goal was 
San Francisco, but my money would not 
tun to a ticket, so, following my old prece- 
dent, I selected the nearest large town on the 
railway map to which my funds would 
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carry me; I had finished for good and all 
with “beating my way.” This town 
happened to be Idaho Falls. On arriving 
there I began the usual hunt for work, and 
finally met a man who had a herd of sheep 
which was going to be shipped to San 
Francisco, and who needed a herder for a 
few days until he had got sufficient cars 
together. I then and there struck a bargain 
with him. I would herd the sheep for him 
for my board and nothing more if he would 
see to it that I was allowed to accompany 
the sheep as a “‘ roustabout ” when they were 
shipped to San Francisco, which was, after 
all, my main objective. 

Of the trip to the coast little need be said. 
It was a long and monotonous one, as the 
law only allows livestock to be on the road 
for twenty-four hours without unloading for 
food and water; and this meant that every 
other day our eight car-loads of sheep had 
to be unloaded, fed and watered, and packed 
back into the cars—a dirty, tiring, and 
exceedingly slow process. All sheep-cars are 
what is known as double deckers ; that is, 
they have two storeys, each storey or deck 
holding about three hundred animals. As 
each sheep is energetically determined not to 
leave its car, and equally determined not to 
re-enter it, the job would be practically 
impossible were it not for one peculiar trait 
in the character of that silly fool the sheep. 
A sheep will follow a goat anywhere and 
everywhere. A goat has a special fascination 
for a sheep; the longer haired and smellier 
the goat the more readily will a sheep follow 
him. Consequently, every stock corral in 
every railroad town in the West keeps two 
or more Angora goats as part of its equip- 
ment. The minute a car-load of sheep pulls 
up along the loading platform and the 
gang-plank is run out, a disreputable-looking 
billy-goat ambles solemnly up the gang- 
plank, walks into the car, moves around a 
little, and then walks out, the sheep cascading 
out after him; and in like manner he leads 
them in again. With a goat it takes about 
two hours to unload cight cars; without a 
goat, about eight hours. A sheep is a beast, 
and I have hated the sight of him, alive or 
dead, ever since I travelled in the company of 
that herd from Idaho Falls. 

At length, after many dreary days and 
nights, we wound our way over the stupen- 
dous Sierra Nevada mountains, crossed the 
rock-bound summit, with its protecting 
snow-sheds, and within four hours dropped 
from the snow-bound winter of the mountains 
to the green and smiling Californian spring. 

1 arrived in San Francisco 


Where Sleep = about eight months after the 
Was earthquake and fire which 
Forbidden. = practically wiped the city 


out, and the new San Fran- 
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cisco was still in the earlier stages of rebuild- 
ing. The town continued to be under 
semi-martial law, with special guards and 
policemen posted everywhere to prevent 
lawlessness and plunder. I stepped off the 
ferry-boat tired and hungry. I had slept 
little the night before, and sleep rather than 
food was my most pressing need. I wan- 
dered down to the water front, where there 
were piles of lumber everywhere, and, select- 
ing a secluded spot behind one of the stacks, 
I composed myself to sleep. Scarcely had I 
closed my eyes before a bull’s-eye lantern 
was flashed in my face and the harsh voice 
of a special watchman bade me get out and 
move on. I crawled out, sleepy and tired, 
and wandered on in search of a place in which 
to tay my weary head. Time and again I 
tried dark alleys, only to be prodded into 
wakefulness by the club of some watchful 
‘special’; every place which invited sleep 
seemed to be infested with hawk-eyed 
minions of the law. It was now getting cold, 
so I made my way to the steam-heated 
railway station. Here, at least, was a place 
where a tired wayfarer could rest his limbs— 
orsoI thought. Isank down into a secluded 
seat near one of the radiators, my head 
nodded, and I began to doze. Suddenly I 
felt the familiar dig of a truncheon, accom- 
panied by “Here, you! You can’t sleep 
here!’ ‘ 

“I’m waiting for a train,’’ I said. 

‘That’s all right; you can sit here, but 
you can't sleep ; it’s against rules.”” 

And so, alas ! I found it to be... As long as 
I sat with my head erect and my eyes open 
I was unmolested, but the moment my head 
started to nod or my eyes closed I was 
prodded into wakefulness by the ever-watch- 
ful club, till at length, sick with deferred 
sleep, I gave it up as a bad job and. wandered 
forth into the night.. Towards midnight I 
found myself on Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco’s main thoroughfare. In front of me 
was a deep excavation where a huge building 
had once stood, and seated by a glowing fire 
in the centre of the hole was a negro. I 
hailed him, told him my plight, and asked 
permission to warm myself by his fire.. His 
cheery ! ‘‘ Sure, boss ; come right along!’ was 
the most welcome sound that I had heard 
for many a long day. That negro was very 
black ; he was dirty, but his heart was white. 
He gloried in the name of Clarence Sharpin, 
but was called ‘ Spike” for short. He 
shared his supper with me, and wrapped ina 
couple of old gunny sacks, my head pillowed 
on ‘‘ Spike's’ overcoat, my body warmed 
by “ Spike's ” fire, I spent my first night in 
San Francisco. 5 Stee 

1 left ‘‘ Spike’s ” sheltering fire at sunrise. 
Work was plentiful and men were scarce, 
for San Francisco had to be rebuilt. I had 
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no difficulty in securing a job at cleaning 
bricks for a day, and then, drifting into an 
employment office, I “ hired out ” for three 
dollars a day as a ‘“‘dipper”’ in a tannery. 
What a dipper was I had not the vaguest 
idea, but three dollars a day suited me down 
to the ground, so I didn’t care. I presented 
myself to the foreman of the tannery, in- 
formed him that I was the new dipper, and 
requested to be allowed to start in earning 
that three dollars forthwith. He looked me 
over queerly for a second, and then said : 
“Oh, you’re the new dipper, eh ? Where’s 
your boots and gloves ? ” 

Now, my boots were not in first-class 
condition ; in fact they leaked like sieves. 
But I didn’t see that it was any of his 
business, so I told him that my boots were 
good enough for me and that it wasn’t cold 
enough for gloves ; besides, I hadn't any if 
it was, and I wanted to go to work, please. 
The foreman turned on his 
heel, muttered something 
about “ another cursed green- 
horn,’’ anathematized all 
employment agencies in general and the one 
I had “ hired ” from in particular, and then 
led me up to a huge vat of white liquid, 
which smoked and bubbled in a strange way. 
Pointing to a great stack of unsavoury hides 
near by, he bade me dip and souse these hides 
in the liquid until further orders. He left me, 
and I attacked with vigour what looked 
like a simple task. Then I made a discon- 
certing discovery. The white bubbly liquid 
was lime, and it burnt—bumt horribly. 
The wet lime worked into the cracks of my 
shoes and burnt my feet into sores ; it seared 
my arms and hands; it made sores which 
festered and bit to the bone, the scars of 
which I shall bear all my life. As I sit here 
and write this story [ examine the scars and 
wonder how I did it, but I dipped every one 
of those hides that day, and at night drew my 
three dollars and left in agony, with festering 
hands and feet. Regular tannery hands 
wear rubber boots and gloves at the dipping 
vats, I did it bare-handed and_ practically 
bare-footed ; but I needed those three 
dollars badly. 

I slept that night on a pile of wool in the 
tannery loft. I say slept, though the pain 
in my hands and fect precluded all sleep but 
fitful dozes. Morning found me on the top 
of Nob's Hill watching the sun rise over San 
Francisco Bay. A sudden longing to leave 
the sordid, clamorous city seized me. I felt 
an intense desire to experience once more 
the heave of a ship's deck under my feet, 
so I headed straight for the embarcadero, or 
water front, determined to ship as an able 
seaman or deck hand somewhere—anywhere 
out of the pla 

I had no difficulty in carrying out my 


A Day of 
Horror. 
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intention. Work in 'Frisco was plentiful, 
wages were high, and every able-bodied man 
was intent on getting his share of the golden 
harvest that was clamouring for reapers. 
The wages of a common labourer ranged 
from three dollars to three and a half dollars 
a day, and there were not enough men to 
fill the vacancies. Consequently deck hands 
who were willing to work for thirty dollars a 
month were few and far between; so, with 
little effort on my part, night found me 
signed on as a deck hand and sleeping in the 
fo’c’sle of a small coasting steamer. 

I refrain from giving her true name for 
teasons which will appear as my story 
proceeds ; the name San Anselmo will suit 
her as well as any. I say I had no difficulty 
in landing the job as deck hand. I should 
have said that it was a little too easy for 
comfort, as the burly mate who signed on 
myself and another deck hand was so afraid 
that we would “jump the ship’’ that he 
locked the fo'c’sle hatch on us, keeping us 
virtually prisoners until daybreak the next 
morning, when the San Anselmo headed 
through the Golden Gate northward bound. 

The San Anselmo is now but 

AJobfor a fleeting incident in my 
“Pussyfoot.” kaleidoscopic life, but she 
came very nearly being the 

final one. She was a puffy little coasting 
craft of small tonnage and doubtful age, 
which plied between San Francisco and a 
northern port. Her crew consisted of a 
captain, mate, engineer, two stokers, a cook, 
and two deck hands—myself and the conj- 
panion who had been put under hatches the 
night before. Our cargo consisted of barrels 
containing some liquids, and hides. My 


-duties as deck hand were not arduous. 


After scrubbing the deck under the supet- 
vision of the mate, who was drunk—and this 
at six a.m. !—and doing various odd jobs, I 
took a turn at the wheel, relieving the other 
deck hand, who was sober, under the eye of 
the captain, who was perceptibly drunk. 
At noon I was relieved by the other deck 
hand, who, to my astonishment, was also 
drunk. I went to the galley and was given 
my dinner by the negro cook ;_ he was half- 
seas-over! As I passed out of the galley the 
engincer came in for his dinner. He was 
drunk, or at least very’far from sober, for he 
tripped over the door-sill and gravely in- 
formed the galley stove that it was ‘‘ a braw 
day.”” Much puzzled, I went to the fo'c’sle 
and sat down to think things out. The 
captain, the mate, the engincer, and possibly 
the cook, might “ pack” bottles on their 
persons, but not so the deck hand, who was 
a Swede, Hanson by name, for I happened to 
know that he was painfully sober at six 
o'clock that morning and was bewailing the 
fact. Where did he get_his load from? I 
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was trying to figure it out when the cook 
came to the edge of the hatch, which was 
partly open, peered cautiously around, and 
then dropped down among the cargo. I 
was hidden from his view where I sat, and, 
crawling to the edge of the hatch, I watched 
him. He produced a gimlet from his hip 
pocket and proceeded to bore a smail hole 
in the side of one of the casks, into which he 
thrust a straw; then he bored another hole 
in the top, thus forming a siphon and causing 
the contents to run out through the straw. 
After drawing a generous pannikin of the 
stuff he pulled the straw out, plugged up 
both holes with red lead, and slipped back 
into the galley. Then I *‘ tumbled ” to it— 
the liquid in the casks was whisky !| Through- 
out the remainder of the trip I watched every 
man Jack aboard that craft making trip 
after trip for'ard, presumably to satisfy 
himself that the cargo was properly stowed. 
Mercifully, whisky had no attractions for me ! 
I have always retained a 
Shipwrecked! profound astonishment, not 
unmingled with respect, for 
the captain of the San Anselmo. How any 
man could hold the amount of liquor he 
consumed and manage to hit so small a town 
as our destination is beyond my compre- 
hension. I think he navigated by second 
sight, but anyhow, one morning at dawn 
found us opposite the mouth of the river, 
behind the dangerous and tricky bar of 
«which lay our port. We had to work our 
way through the narrow channel that leads 
over the bar, and I think that at this juncture 
the captain’s second sight must have left 
him, for very soon he missed the channel and 
in an inferno of waves fifteen feet high the 
San Anselmo bumped sideways over the bar. 
It wasn't nice. She bumped seven times, 
and at every bump something gave way. 
She bumped her mast by the board; the 
galley followed ; great combing seas broke 
over her from stem to stern; her rudder 
went next. How we did it I don’t know, 
but at the seventh bump, when it seemed as 
though she would jar her very inside out, 
the San Anselmo slithered over the bar and 
settled down on a narrow shoal out of pressing 
danger, but with her fires out and her decks 
awash. 

A tug put out and took off the now sober 
crew, and I severed my connection with the 
San Anselmo, making the Company a present 
of my wages. The ship was afterwards 
salved, but I didn’t want a return trip in her. 

I found our port to be a thriving little 
place, very little different from any other 
Western town of its size. The source of its 
prosperity, and in fact the sole reason for its 
existence, is the lumber industry. Every- 
body talked lumber and thought lumber. 
Work was plentiful, and I had no difficulty 
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in securing employment with a lumber 
company, which had fairly extensive holdings 
in the neighbourhood and operated a little 
sawmill town some fifteen or twenty miles 
away. 

I thought that my experiences in the 
Canadian logging camps had given me at 
least a working knowledge of the lumber 
business, but on arriving at this place I 
found that I had to unlearn all that I ever 
knew about timber. ‘‘ Logging’’ in Cali- 
fornia, among the giant redwoods, is an 
entirely different business to that practised 
among the pines of Northern Canada. In 
Canada, a tree four feet in diameter is con- 
sidered a big tree. The fellers or sawyers 
were supposed to turn in a tale of at least 
fifty to seventy-five logs, fourteen feet long, 
as a day’s work, or, on an average, from ten 
to twelve trees felled inaday. In California, 
among the redwoods, an eight-foot tree is 
considered a baby, and trees sixteen to 
eighteen feet in diameter are thought nothing 
of. I know I shall be accused of exaggeration 
by those who are unacquainted with the 
regal redwood, but I none the less assert 
that I have seen trees the tops of whose 
stumps when felled made a passable dance 
floor upon which fifty couples could dance 
with comfort and without undue crowding, 
and upon which a coach and four horses 
could turn with ease. 

Having some conception of the size of these 
trees, it will be understood that the felling 
of them is no mean feat. In fact, it some- 
times takes a week to notch one of them, and 
still longer to saw through it. Saw after 
saw of varying length and size is employed, 
and unless immense care is taken and exact 
knowledge is supplied, after days and some- 
times weeks of work the giant falls in the 
wrong manner, thereby ruining thousands 
of feet of timber and consequently wasting 
hundreds of dollars. For this reason only 
the most experienced timber-jacks are 
employed as fellers, and in many camps these 
men have to stand for “ breakages ”’ in the 
event of an ill-felled tree. Another material 
difference between pine and redwood logs 
is that redwood will not float for any length 


of time, rapidly becoming waterlogged ; 
hence it is impossible to ‘‘ drive” the logs 
on water. Snow rarely falls; no team ever 


foaled could yank one of these monster logs 
over the bare ground; and so powerful 
donkey-engines and steel cables are employed 
to ‘snake ” the logs from the woods. They 
are then loaded on to flat cars and transported 
over miniature railroads to the mill-pond. 
After watching the process of logging the 
Californian redwood I came to the conclusion 
that if this process was called “ handling 
logs,” Canadian lumbering might well be 
called “ handling matches.” 
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My initial job at the saw-mill was guiding 
the logs floating in the mill-pond up to the 
endless belt which took them to the saw- 
carriage. In cutting logs up into boards and 
posts the saw is not brought against the 
stationary log; the end of the log, riding on 
a moving carriage, is pushed backwards and 
forwards against the teeth of the saw, slab 
after slab being ripped off. These slabs 
are then carried by means of endless belts 
to other saws, which cut and trim them to 
the required shapes and sizes. Shingles, or 
wooden tiles, are made out of the sounder 
pieces of waste matcrial, the refuse being 
carried out by further endless belts to a 
huge pile and burned. 

Mine was an eacy job, but the wonderful 
mechanism of the interior of the mill and 
the sharp singing of the saws fascinated me, 
and I wanted to get inside to watch opera- 
tions from a closer point of view. So, after 
a couple of days, I asked the foreman, a 
taciturn Irishman, to give me an_ inside 
billet. He was non-committal. [asked him 
next day; he was gruft. Not to be deterred, 
I asked every dav to be put inside, till he 
got abusive, and finally—in disgust, I suppose, 
at my importunity—avoided coming my 
way. However, after I had been at work 
about a month, I saw him coming towards 
me one day with an evil twinkle in his eve. 
I was about to make my customary request, 
but this time he forestalled me. “ Hey, 
vou!” he said, ‘vou want an inside job, 
don’t yer? Well, I’ve got you one. Come 
on!” 

I was delighted. He led me 

My “Inside” through the whirring mill to 

Job. a corner of the huge building, 

and there, wedged between a 

shingle saw and a refuse belt, stood a rapidly 
revolving shining saw, the obvious purpose 
of which was to cut pieces of refuse into 
convenient sizes for shingles. ‘ There,” 
growled the foreman, ‘‘ ve wanted to be 


inside ; let’s see how long ve'll last. You're 
the third this week—careless + 
He motioned me towarls the saw. Some- 


thing in his tone rather worried me, and 
apvroiching the saw-hed cautiously, J Jooked 
down. There, Jving amidst the soggy red 
sawdust, were two freshly-severed human 
finzers—an [ was to be the third victim 
that week ! 

I quitted there and then, and made my 
way to Eureka, and the supper I ate that 
night in a little Italian restaurant tasted 
exceedingly good. 

A short while after my saw-mill experience 
one foggy, bleak December day found me 
studying the ‘“‘ Help Wanted” boards in 
front of Hurry and Stearly’s, the largest 
employment. bureau in Oakland. I was 
again out of work, and my worldly wealth 
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amounted to four dollars. This did not 
bother me at all, for work was plentiful, 
wages were good, and the employment office 
was in business to-supply me with a job at a 
fee of two dollars. But there wa> no imme- 
diate hurry, so before going inside I looked 
over the list of employments ottering, as a 
tourist might study a railroad folder, in order 
to decide where I should go. To the ordinary 
working man the vacant positions indicated 
on the board were just jobs, good, bad, or 
indifferent, but none the less plain jobs, and 
not such as would satisfy the steady-going 
man, by which I mean the man who kept off 


the drink. Such men had Hittle use for 
Hurry and Steady ; but to me_ that 
board stood for adventure and new ex- 
perience. Here were some of the billets 
offering :— 

“Wanted an expert bushelman—city.” I 


didn’t know what a bushelman was, but it 
was a city job anyway, and I didn't want 
that. 

“Wanted a dishwasher for country.” 
That was too sloppy a job; besides, 1 knew 


something about dishwashing; it was a 
woman's work, or so I considered. 
““Wanted = sheep-herder—Lower — Cali- 


fornia.” I knew too much about sheep- 
herding to give that offer a thought. 

“Wanted six muckers—mine close by.” 
A mine promised to be interesting, but a 
““mucker ’’ sounded messy, so I passed that. 

“Wanted a hundred labourers ; free fare 
to Grass Lake—long job.” That sounded 
better, but the work would be hard, so I 
continued to study the list. 

** Wanted two men for saw-mill—Humbold 
Country.” That did not tempt me, for I 
knew too much about saw-mills. 

“Wanted a man with nerve to make 
parachute descents dai!ly—Local Amusement 
Park—good pay—no fee.”” 

Here was adventure, anyway ; good wages, 
and no fee to pay. T walked into the office 
and applied for the post. The man behind 
the desk looked at me. ‘‘ Sure, it’s a good 
job,” he said. ‘Ten dollars a descent ; 
fellow who has it just got married and his 
wife wants him to quit. How long have you 
been in the business ? "” 

“Tong enough to apply for this job,” I 
said. 

‘All right, kiddo, don't get on your ear, 
Take this card to the Park, and ask for Bill 
Jones; tell him vou're his substitute: he 
goes up at three-thirtv every day. Better 
go out there and get on to the ropes to-day. 
He wants to quit to-morrow. Take the 
Grant Avenue car. There’s no fee—so long.” 
And that is how I determined to become an 
aeronaut. 

I had no trouble in locating the Park, and 
soon discovered Bill Tones, a gloomy-visaged 
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person clad in dirty tights trimmed with 
spangles. He was superintending the in- 
flation of a big gas balloon and inspecting the 
cords of a parachute, to which was attached 
a trapeze bar. The bar looked small; and 
the balloon looked very big. I began to 
feel less confident when I made known my 
mission to Bill. He, appeared unmoved. 
“ All right ; want to start to-day ? ” 

* Er—ah, no!” I stammered. “I guess 
I'll look on to-day and get the hang of 
things.” 

Bill picked up the bar of the parachute, 
which was now attached to the fully inflated 
balloon. 

‘* Guess you're right,” he growled. ‘* This 
here bag’s a cranky brute and the parachute 
don’t open good. Dropped me a hundred 
and fifty feet yesterday before she opened 
up. One of these days she’s going to jam 
and bust someone all to blazes ; it’s a dog’s 
life. All ready there? So long. Let her 
go-o!"”” 

‘Bill grasped the bar, an attendant loosed 
the huge balloon, which shot up like an 
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arrow, Bill dangling under it at arm’s length 
from the trapeze, for all the world like a 
mosquito. I felt sick; to-morrow I might 
be in his place! Bill, from a dangling 
position, jerked up his legs, crooked them 
over the bar, let go of it with his hands, and 
hanging head downwards was carried into 
space, dwindling, dwindling, till he appeared 
no larger than a speck in the sky. 

Suddenly the speck appeared to detach 
itself from the balloon and drop like a comet 
into space. My toes curled up and my 
stomach caved in as the distance between 
Bill and the balloon widened. Suddenly the 
parachute opened, its velocity was checked, 
and Bill floated gently towards the ground. 
Evidently the parachute had dropped him a 
hundred and fifty feet again before opening. 
I watched him miss a chimney-pot by inches 
and finally land in the street. 

An hour later found me once more at the 
office of Hurry and Steady, asking to be 
shipped out at once as a labourer to Grass 
Lake. I had seen enough of the aeronautical 
business |! 


(To be concluded.) 
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Our next issue will contain the opening instalment of a remarkable 
narrative entitled 


A MAN'S LUCK. 


A Wonderful Story of Life and Love in the Far 
North. 


It is the narrative of a plain man who met the girl of his dreams and 
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then, turning his back on civilization, went out into the wilderness to 

It was a long, hard trail, and 

the adventures and set-backs he endured would have discouraged most 

of us, but eventually he “ won out.” Do not miss this vividly-told story 
—it is a veritable human document. 


' ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


make a living and build a home for her. 
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4,ON HORSEBACK 


Ei Lugene Sadan 


Two 


“brethren of the itching foot,” Mr. Cunningham and his friend set out on horseback 


from San Jose, Costa Rica, to accomplish a journey that old-timers familiar with the country 


assured them was impossible—a trip overland through the Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, and Guatemala. They came through successfully, after all sorts of mishaps and 


odd experiences which are here set forth in a most humorous and interesting fashion. 
Mr. Cunningham’s narrative will make many of our readers sigh for an opportunity to visit 
these picturesque and little-known countries. Photographs by Norman Hartman. 


IDING downward, with the soft 
R rain upon our faces, we came at 

last to the office of the Union 

Mine. Here we were greeted by 
the manager, Don Juan Matamoras, who 
ordered our horses to be unsaddled and fed 
and our belongings carried to a big, unten- 
anted house next his own, where we were 
assigned a bedroom. 

After dinner—a civilized meal preceded 
by excellent cocktailsk—Mr. Matamoras sug- 
gested that we should remain for a day to 
inspect the mine and give our horses a rest. 
We accepted gladly, since we both desired to 
see the interior of a gold-mine. 

We were up early next morning, for in- 
vestigation of the bathroom had disclosed a 
shower-bath which, after five bath-less days 
on the road, looked a truly heavenly fixture. 
At six, bathed and shaved, we had café at the 
manager's house and then climbed a tortuous 
trail up the mountain-side, and with carbide 
lamps entered the shaft-mouth. We walked 
on a narrow plank set in the centre of the 
ore-car tracks, along a damp-walled tunnel 
past the old workings of forty years before, 
where in places the timbers had given way 
and let the roof fall. 

It was not pleasant to think that a slight 
carthquake—and I remembered with painful 
distinctness that several tremors had been 
felt within the past two wecks—might cut 
us off from the shaft-mouth and leave us 
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entombed in black darkness. Far down the 
tunnel a gleam of light flickered toward us, 
and we were joined by a Swedish mine-boss, 
a craggy-featured, tanned old miner, who 
had spent many years in mole-like under- 
ground burrowing. 

Under his guidance we climbed down a 
vertical ‘‘ chimney ”’ to a level a hundred 
feet below the one in which we stood. We 
waded ankle-deep in seepage-water—for here 
the shaft lay beneath the Rio San Ramon— 
down a slimy-sided tunnel to where a new 
stope was being driven into the vein. Here 
the samples—gold- and silver-bearing quartz 
—ran sixty dollars to the ton, as against the 
ten-dollar ore which is the average of La 
Union. 

At the end of the stope was a miner at 
work with air-drill and pick, loosening the 
rock. The light from a tallow-candle in the 
wall illumined his swarthy face and shone 
white on his eveballs as he held the drill 
against the vein, or swung his pick with 
short, pulling strokes upon the quartz and 
clay. 

It was all vastly interesting to us, this 
labour of extracting from the white rock the 
precious metals for milady’s jewels, but we 
were glad to turn back after three hours 
spent several hundred feet underground and 
stand again in bright sunlight. 

We had weighed Victor in the balance and 
found him untit for mountain work such as 
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lay ahead of us, so we determined to leave 
him behind, replacing him with one of two 
mules that were available at La Union. So 
we inspected the animal of one L- This 
man, however, demanded a hundred _ colones, 
in addition to Vic, for his mula, which we 
considered an outrageous demand. I ex- 
plained to him that we had not come to 
Costa Rica to render all the inhabitants 
independently wealthy, while Norman osten- 
tatiously inspected the muda’s ears. When 
L inquired the reason, he replied that 
he was looking for diamond inlays ! 

Next entered one Arturo Brioschi upon 
the scene, with a twelve-year-old macho, 
very fat and strong. Arturo, the Italian 
stableman of the mine, is well deserving of 
a chronicle to him- 
self, for the account 
of his Machiavellian 
machinations, like 
the little brook, runs 
on and on for ever. 


A Horse-deal with 
“ Arturo.” 


We demanded a 
money payment in 
addition, but Arturo 
lifted up his voice 
with all the cloquence 
and fervour of his 
Latin forbears and 
protested that he had 
not so much as cinco 
centavos. Matamoras 
had warned us that in 
a horse-deal Arturo 
always won, so we 
were not surprised 
when noon found 
us on the trail to 
Guasimal, with Nor- 
man astride the 
macho, no richer in 
colones. 

Arturo rode with 
us part of the way, 
to guide us through 
the jungle surround- 
ing the mine. He 
bestrode a tiny bay 
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and gave detailed information as to “' blazes” 
at cross-roads. Then, when we had refused 
point-blank to purchase his pony, he shook 
hands and turned back. 

For an hour we followed the trail through 
scrub-timber where never a sign of habitation 
broke the stretch of untamed wilderness, 
fording narrow streams and climbing or 
descending constantly, until we came to the 
stream called by Arturo the ‘‘ Rio Grande.” 
Here the track disappeared in a patch of 
burned land, and we spent half an hour riding 
to and fro along the stream, with droves of 
black-and-white monkeys swinging excitedly 
from the trees about us, making uncompli- 
mentary remarks anent our appearance. 
But at last we picked up the trail once 
more and rode up- 
ward through great 
trees. 

The sun set, leaving 
a grey haze upon the 
jungle. Darkness 
descended with 
tropical suddenness, 
and progress became 
a difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, procedure, 
for although the 
moon was high, so 
thick was the leafy 
screen above our 
heads that few rays 
filtered through to 
light us on our way. 

Once Edna came 
to her knees at the 
crest of a long, steep 
hill, and I, alighting 
very suddenly, almost 
stepped over a preci- 
pice whose height I 
could but guess, 
Another time she 
slipped downward 
through thick dust, 
feet bunched cat- 
fashion, and I reached 
above my head to 
grasp a vine sharply 
limned against the 
moonlit sky. But 
the “ vine” writhed 


pony and-was armed 
with both machete 
and rusty revolver, 
to do honour to his post. He knew the 
country as the Indian knows his hunting- 
grounds, and he led us by way of ten-inch 
bridle-paths through the thick brush upon 
the hillsides, up sheer slopes and down 
breathless descents, until we came at last 
upon a faintly-defined ox-cart trail. Here 
he drew a map of the remainder of the route 


“ Arturo,” a terror at a horse-deal. 


upward from my 
hand and I ducked 
hurriedly, expecting 
to feel deadly fangs striking into the back 
of my neck. Ahead of me, the macho was 
picking his way placidly over the loose stones 
at a gait Edna could not equal. 

Owls hooted in the darkness about us and 
birds fluttered across the trail almost in our 
faces. At last, just as we were becoming 
reconciled to the substitution ofa blanket 
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in the jungle for a bed, electric lights twinkled 
in the darkness before us and we rode out 
into open country along a causeway made by 
filling in with earth the ten-foot space between 
two huge waterpipes. 

At the casa, maintained by the Abengarez 
Mine, we were given comida at 9.30—beef- 
steaks, beans, rice, 
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the green-yellow oranges of the country as 
we sat in the shade of the veranda awaiting 
breakfast, and hung about as if afraid we 
might reconsider the offer and decamp. 
When we had eaten and watered the 
animals at the spring in the door-yard, we 
followed the mozo along the way we had 
come in the fore- 


and coffee, with 
canned milk and 
white sugar. Then 
we fell across canvas 
cots, and were asleep 
almost before our 
host had left the 
room. 

Our way next 
morning led along 
the Abengarez in- 
take, a huge con- 
crete flume down 
which flows the icy 
crystal-clear waters . 
of the Rio Guasimal. 
The grass was green 
and thick here and 
the call of running 
water was too strong 
to be denied, so we 
stripped and plunged 
into the stream. The 
machograzed near by, 
and somehow, facing 
his expression of in- 
finite wisdom, we felt 
painfully young and 
inexperienced. So, 
standing erect in the 
icy water, we chris- . 
tened him ‘ King 
Solomon,” and never 
did we find cause to 
regret our choice of 


noon, and at five 
o'clock came back to 
the entrance of the 
road to Las Juntas. 
It was a bare mile 
from our lodging- 
place of the night 
before, and was 
gained by passing 
through the barred 
gate of a hacendado. 
Since Abengarez was 
five hours’ ride dis- 
tant, we turned the 
weary animals back 
to the company house 
and unsaddled in the 
yard. 

Here a mozo— 
Rafael Arroyo by 
name—demanded in 
halting English 
“what we now 
needed of the people 
of this house?” 
When we explained 
our plight everyone 
was most hospitable. 
The sewora brought 
out a decanter of 
guaro, the fiery, 
watery-looking rum 
distilled from sugar- 
cane, and filled us 
glasses. One swal- 


names, whatever else 
about him caused us 
sorrow in the days 
thereafter. 

After leaving the intake, the road led up 
through the mountains over a tortuous, ill- 
defined trail. Occasionally we passed the 
rude cabin of some small land-holder, set in 
the midst of a patch of sugar-cane. We 
levied toll upon the roadside fields and rode 
on with four-foot stalks of cane set flute-wise 
to our lips. At noon We found that we were 
off the trail, and, after vain attempts to find 
the road to Las Juntas by means of the 
directions of passers-by, we halted at a casa 
and requisitioned breakfast. 

“A young peon of the farm volunteered to 
saddle up and put us on the road to Aben- 
garez and Las Juntas, and when we 
promised him five colones for the service, he 
became an animated smile. He brought us 


The water-pipe causeway across the 
Rio Guasimal. 


low, taken for cour- 
tesy’s sake, was my 
limit; the stuff 
blazed a trail down 
my throat and sent me, tearful-eyed and 
gasping, to the water-jar. 

After comida we held English lessons for 
Rafael’s benefit, with the man of the house, 
a big, courteous Spaniard, as an interested 
listener. Then came boys with guitars 
made of the bastard-mahogany of the country, 
and to the weird strains of a native fox-trot 
we danced with the buxom Sefiora Pelaya. 
Rafael volunteered his services as guide to 
Las Juntas, and Don Pelaya agreed to loan 
him an ancient white ma for the journey. 
Then we were shown to the room we had 
occupied the night before. 

Rafael was late next morning, for the 
white mule—having evidently overheard 
the conversation of the preceding night—hid 
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away and had to be pursued. But we 
got away at nine, heading straight up a 
mountain-side—as is usual in Costa Rica. It 
was a ‘' scenic ’’ morning ; our trail led over 
mountains and through pleasant, shady 
valleys where the feet of the animals were 
mutfled by dead leaves from the great trees 
that towered high above our heads. All 
about us were the pink, peach-blossomy 
blooms of the roble de sabana— the oak of 
the plain ’’—and other flowering trees and 
shrubs, the names of which Rafael gave us, 
but for which I know no English equivalents. 
And over us always was the serene blue sky 
of the tropics, filled with ‘floating cirrus- 
cloud. 

So, through wildernesses of bananas and 
platanos, we rode over mountain streams 
and down giddy slopes until early in the 
afternoon we came out into a country of 
level plains and reached the village of San 
Juan. Breakfast we secured at the house 
of a Chinese storekeeper; then we swung 
into the saddle again and jogged on to sleepy 
little Las Juntas, a clutter of wattled huts 
and 'dobe houses upon the flat, sun-baked 
prairie. 

It seemed a difficult matter to obtain food 
and lodgings here, but at last Rafael found 
an ancient sefiora who consented to give us 
meals, and we waited, perforce, for the return 
of Don Salomon Chajud, the Turkish store- 
keeper to whom we bore a letter of intro- 
duction, to arrange for beds. As we sat on 
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fable, he released his grip to rescue a second 
piece of carrion, and s0 lost both. 

Don Salomon—the town’s capitalist, store- 
keeper, money-lender, undertaker, horse- 
dealer, and owner of the largest house in Las 
Juntas—appceared while we sat watching the 
mail come in from Las Cafias, the mule-train 
escorted by three mounted, well-armed 
mozos. Chajud agreed to furnish us with 
beds, and led the way to a rickety annexe. 
It was above a boot-shop, and we fell asleep to 
the tap-tapping of the shoemaker’s hammer, 
to be awakened from time to time during the 
night by the high, gusty wind of the Guana- 
caste region, which threatened to tear the 
tin roof from our dormitorio. 


Countering an Old Trick. 


We were aroused at daybreak by the 
anguished squeals of a doomed _porker, 
triced up in the back-yard for sticking, and 
after breakfast at the house of the se%ora 


. found ourselves confronted by the ancient 


trick practised upon newcomers in the 
country : The muchacho sent to the yard for 
our animals returned and reported that they 
had ‘ gone.” We had heard of this game 
from old residents, so we merely buckled on 
our revolvers and grimly led that muchacho 
back to the potrero. Then we informed him 
that, for his own sake, his sole interest in life 
had better be the location of our animals. 
After one affrighted glance at our revolvers 
he dived into the 
brush, to reap- 
pear a short five 
minutes later 
astride Edna and 
leading King 
Solomon. 

Had we per- 
mitted the game 
to reach its cus- 
tomary dénoue- 
ment, we should 
have accepted the 
muchacho’s state- 
ment as_ truth, 
hired horses — at 
extortionate 
prices—anda mozo 
to ride with us and 
bring them back. 


In the hotel-yard at Las Juntas. 


the veranda of the store we witnessed a 
battle-royal between a flock of huge zopilotes 
—the scavengers of Central America—and 
a yellow dog, over a strip of carrion. Time 
after time the great birds lifted the cur bodily 
from the ground while he clung grimly to the 
meat, but at last, like his ancestor of the 


Then, at the next 
town, a telegram 
would have in- 
formed us that our animals had been “found,” 
and would be delivered to us upon payment 
of reward and remuneration for time and 
trouble. 

When we left Las Juntas we were out cf 
the mountainous region for the time being. 
True, there were ascents. to climb, but no 
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steep hills, and often we trotted for half an 
hour along. a perfectly level road. We ex- 
pected to make Las Cafias by early afternoon, 
since Chajud had called it a four-hour ride. 
So we rode on through the level country, 
in the soft, spring-like air of the forenoon, 
taking snapshots at the garrobas—foot-long 
lizards—and 
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But we were famishing, for ours were the 
appetites of outdoor men—enormous, Gar- 
gantuan, beyond the ken of city-dwellers. 
So we stood fast and protested that we 
could not sleep in the street, and that if she 
turned us away we should certainly die of 
starvation upon her doorstep. At last she 


tguanas that scut- 
tled along the 
road ahead of us, 
or bowing with 
elaborate courtesy 
to the women and 
girls we met. 

As usual, we 
got off the trail. 
From the grassy 
plains the road 
had turned into 
thickjungle, where 
the way became 
a marrow bridle- 
path over a carpet 
of dead leaves, 
with never a house 
for miles. At last 
we came to a 


hacienda where a 
sleepy mozo di- 
rected us, between yawns, to the proper 
road, and after purchasing half-a-dozen 
bananas we rode back and turned into the 
trail to Las Cajias. 

At the first casa on this road we hailed the 
inmates. A shock-headed, dirty mozo in- 
formed us that it was still ‘‘ two hours” to 
the town, but refused us food. An old man 
appeared in the doorway and screamed that 
we would get Nada! Nada! Nada! 
(Nothing! Nothing! Nothing!) at that 
house. So we rode on, wondering at the old 
man’s animosity and puzzling over the 
significance of the Greek cross rudely outlined 
in green upon the door. 

One develops an Indian-like stoicism, an 
ability to ignore petty discomforts such as 
lack of food, or uncomfortable sleeping- 
quarters, when on the trail in these countries. 
We were both ravenously hungry, for we had 
broken our fast with nothing more substan- 
tial than a cup of bitter coffee and actiny roll, 
but we were optimistically agreed that we 
should eventually reach Las Cafias and there 
make up at dinner-time what we had lacked 
at noon. 

At four o’clock we forded the Rio Cafias— 
alive with the younger generation of both 
sexes, gambolling in the water—and rode 
into the straggling little town. At the hotel 
the proprietress appeared in answer to our 
shouts, short, buxom, and apologetic, to tell 
us that every room in the house was filled by 
an influx of travellers. 


Our hotel at Bagacas. 


dimpled, and I knew the battle was won. 
The man-of-all-work was ordered to put our 
animals in the potreyo, while a chambermaid 
scurried out to borrow cots for us. 


“Sleepy Hollow.” 


After comida we strolled through the quiet, 
unlit streets, past groups of white-clad 
younger folk promenading toward the plaza 
by the church. We turned back to the 
hotel, to sit awhile upon a bench outside the 
door and watch the townspeople drifting 
past through the cool dusk, while we specu- 
lated as to how long a white man of energetic 
temperament could retain his sanity in such 
an enervating atmosphere. 

If one has seen the fruition of every plan 
conceived in life, has tucked in the last loose 
end of one’s activities, and merely waits, 
quiescent, for the Great Adventure that 
closes existence, then Las Cafias must be an 
ideal place of residence. It is imbued with 
that somnolent quiet, that reverent hush 
associated in one’s mind with ancient abbeys.; 
it is as lazily peaceful as the picture of a 
rustic landscape at twilight. Even the 
squealing wooden axles of the ox-carts seem 
less noisy as they traverse these dusty 
streets. 

As we lingered over café and cigarettes 
next morning we made the acquaintance of 
an American business man, who gave us the 
benefit of his experience of twenty-six years 
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in the Five Republics. No dreary statis- 
tician he, with an array of cold and bloodless 
figures. Each fact he cited was illustrated 
by a colourful anecdote. Thus, when he 
spoke of the peculiar system by which 
municipal affairs are administered in Costa 
Rica, ne pointed out a short-waisted, long- 
legged Costaricense, with Paderewski-like 
hair, then passing the door of the hotel at a 
peculiar limping canter. 

“That man,” said Mr. H “was 
municipal treasurer of Las Cafias a few 
years ago. Very probably he would be vet, 
had it not been for the rats. It was like 


this: He had collected some ten thousand 
colones when an_ investigating committee 


came down from San José to inspect his 
accounts. He welcomed the committee cor- 
dially and escorted the members to his office. 

“When they had finished the inspection 
of his books they asked to see the money, so 
he went to his desk, threw back the top, and 
then exclaimed in anguished accents that 
the ten thousand colones—all in billetes, or 
notes—was ‘ gone!’ 

““*Where has it gone?’ demanded a 
practical-minded committeeman. 

“* Senores, the rats must have eaten it,’ 
replied the treasurer, naively.’ 

“Was he arrested ?”” I inquired, and Mr. 
shook his head, 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘ Everybody knew he 
hadn’t a cent, so they decided that it was 
useless to lock him up if that wouldn’t get 
them their money, so he got off scot-free. 
He owns a livery-stable now.” 

Getting King Solomon out of the long 
grass of the potrero was a lengthy and difficult 
task. He had lost all interest in our journey, 
apparently, and I was forced to turn cow- 
puncher once more and, after a headlong 
chase of nearly a mile, with Edna at his 
heels like a little red Nemesis, drop the loop 
of my lariat over his head. Edna swerved 
off and braced herself against the shock, and 
the doughty Solomon was thrown in mid- 


H 


gallop. After his fall, which seemed to sober 
him considerably, he followed tamely to the 
hotel. 


At the suggestion of Mr. H , we de- 
cided to turn aside from the trail to Bagacas 
and visit the Hacienda Mojica, the largest 
cattle-ranch—or group of ranches—in Costa 
Rica. So we delayed our departure until 
afternoon, Mr. H assuring us that we 
would find an inspection of Costa Rican 
cattle-running most interesting. 

We were in the saddle by noon. The 
animals, fresh from their long rest and 
further inspired by a huge ration of maize, 
fox-trotted briskly along a dusty road through 
scrub-timber that reminded me poignantly 
of Texas. Throughout all this region were 
few signs of cultivation, for we had now 
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reached the ranch-country of Costa Rica. 
Here the cattle-barons held broad acres of 
rolling grasslands upon which they fattened 
for market the steers purchased in Nicaragua. 

Save for machete-hacked trails through the 
scrub, deeply-rutted by ox-cart wheels anda 
few burned tracts, we saw traces of human 
occupancy but seldom. Occasionally a horse- 
man galloped past, or an ox-cart drawn by 


* great red-brown tong-horned bullocks creaked 


toward us. 

The telegraph-wire was our guide, but the 
trail along it grew so rough-—having ap- 
parently been little travelled since the rainy 
season—that we turned aside into the jungle 
to seek the regular road, at whatever risk of 
going astray. But when we had_ pushed 
through a hundred yards of thorny bushes 
and high nettles we decided that the open 
trail along the lina was better than thus 
blazing a road. 

Our return to the wire was rewarded by 
fairly smooth going within a mile and we 
broke into a jog-trot once more, holding 
target practice on the scuttling garrebas and 
iguanas in the trees. 

It was in this region that we first heard 
the bellowing roar of the “ congo,’’ which 
some name baboon and others claim is one 
of the howling monkeys of South and Central 
America. We thought at first the uproar 
was caused by bulls fighting, but Edna 
showed such evident panic at the sound of 
the short, coughing roars, that we revised 
our opinion and rode through the otherwise 
silent jungle with six-shooters loosened in 
their holsters. 

In mid-afternoon we crossed the Rio 
Bebedero at the town of the same name and 
drew rein on the bridge to watch the peones 
assembling a huge raft of mahogany logs for 
floating down-river to the Gulf of Nicova.. 
Once past the little collection of thatched 
huts that fringed the road, we turned through 
a gate into the potreros of the Hacienda 
Mojica, and traversed a rolling prairie that 
stretched away to the foothills miles to the 
north-east. 

Here are thousands of acres of the finest 
grazing-land I have ever seen, watered by 
numerous streams, the grass in February 
being bright green although no rain had 
fallen since October. The soil has never 
known the touch of the plough, though it is 
suitable for all varieties of grain and vege 
tables. 

Save for an occasional wire fence, we had 
the impression of illimitable distance as our 
animals trotted along the prairie track, with 
the high, dry wind of the Guanacaste whip- 
ping at our sombreros. Half an hour of this 
jogging brought us to the hacienda, a squat, 
yellow building of two storeys, with broad 
veranda encircling it. 
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All about the house grew huge matapala 
trees, their lustrous foliage atfording dense 
shade. On the right of the house, a hundred 
yards distant, was the horse-corral, with 
milking-corral adjoining it. We noted a 
water-tank mounted on a mule-cart, modern 
hay-tedders, ploughs, and other implements 
that made Mojica seem more than ever a 
bit of Texas set down upon the Costa Rican 
prairies. 

Don Aurelio Guell, the manager, had not 
been in the States since his graduation 
from agricultural college years before, so 
we lingered long at the dinner-table, and 
midnight rolled around almost before we 
realized it. 3 

Being unused to late hours by our recent 
mode of life, we overslept, and upon arising 
found the rest of the household ready for 
breakfast. We were 
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and—to afl appearances—fell 
asleep. 

Truly, the Guanacaste Peninsula in the 
neighbourhood of Bebedero is a wonderful 
stock-country. The really dry weather when 
grass is scarce lasts usually but for two 
months, and during that time the stock feed 
and grow fat upon the leaves and fruits of 
various trees. 

We rode back to the house through tall, 
green-yellow grass, under a jungle-roof from 
which swung monkeys of every colour from 
pure red to coal-black, with hundreds of 
parrots, tiny parrakeets, and great vari- 
coloured macaws screaming harshly as they 
made off before us. Black herons and showy 
cranes flapped awkwardly from. the streams 
as the horses slid down to the fords and 
splashed through the shallows. 

We had breakfast 


peacefully 


given café con leche, 
with pan dulce and 
cottage cheese, and 
then Don Aurelio led 
the way to his office. 
Here he bore out the 
reputation Mr. H. 
had given him for 
knowledge of agri- 
culture in general and 
the cattle-industry in 
particular. 

Don Aurelio had 
horses saddled and 
we rode out upon a 
tour of the ranch, 
accompanied by’ a 
dozen barefooted, 
leather - legginged 
savoneras, Or CcOow- 
boys. Our primary 
object was to watch 
the savoneras at 
work, especially with 
_the lariat. 

A small herd of 
steers was combed 
from the jungle ad- 
joining a potrero, and 
with whirling loops 
and shrill yells the 
savonervas dashed 
down upon them. 
They handled their 
lariats in much the 


at 1.30, and at two 
bade these hospitable 
people adios as we 
turned the horses’ 
heads _ northwards. 
The road to Bagacas 
was a fair dirt trail 
along the Jina tele- 
grafico, down which 
the animals jogged 
quietly, whileNorman 
and I rode stirrup-to- 
stirrup in contented 
silence. 

We raced _neck- 
and-neck into 
Bagacas at sunset 
and inquired the way 
to‘ El Hotel de Doma 
Rosa Mufioz.”” Dofia 
Rosa, a silvery-haired 
old lady, held up her 
hands in pious horror 
that two such hard- 
bitten machos should 
descend upon her at 
thelatehourofsixand 
demand _ hospitality. 
But we had learned 
the trick. After an- 
nouncing our desire 
for food and beds, we 
unsaddled and_ piled 
saddles and alforjas 
inside the house, and 


same fashion as we . 
do in the States, but 
were sadly lacking in 
the skill that marks our knights of the rope 
and branding-iron. 

A bad bull—at least, they said he was 
vicious—was cut out from the herd, and 
with half-a-dozen ropes about his horns 
and hoofs he went crashing to the earth 


The old Irish tramp who was walking from 
Guatemala to Colombia. 


demanded a mucha- 
cho to lead the ani- 
mals to a potrero. 

Dofia Rosa placed cupped hands to her 
lips and sent a shrill yell across the street, at 
which a “ boy’ of some sixty-odd yeats 
appeared and hobbled off with the beasts. 

I planted myself at a table in the sala to 
write my notes. The black-bound note-book 
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aroused the curiosity of an elderly sefora 
who served as cook, and she stood at my 
elbow as I wrote, plying me with questions 
concerning our past, present, and future. 
When I explained that my tale was of the 
America she asked if 
of the hotel. I 


glories of Central 


mention would be made 


never quarrel with the cook, so I assured her 
that due note would be made of the posada, 
and showed her its name written in my 
chronicle. So we parted good friends. 

Once upon the open road next morning 
both our animals desired to return to Bagacas, 
to stand when we desired them to go forward, 
and to dash onward when we would have 
had them halt while we rolled cigarettes. It 
was a dry, desolate region we traversed, of 
white, chalky earth covered with parched 
scrub-jungle. 

The lina, which we had been instructed to 
follow, sometimes led us off the road. We 
would not have minded this, for the trees 
promised some shelter from the pitiless rays 
of the sun, but after a few cross-cuts through 
the brush we decided that the road, despite 
its furnace-like heat, was preferable to the 
narrow trail among thorns and nettles. We 
plodded on through the white dust until at 
the ford of the Rio Liberia we found coolness 
in the shallow waters, and splashed across 
and into the town. 

The word ‘ hotel,” although pronounced 
almost the same in Spanish as in English, 
seldom fails to puzzle the peon. Unless he is 
standing before a well-known tavern the 
name of which includes the word, he will 
almost invariably repeat the question with a 
puzzled expression, and at last reply, ‘‘ No 
sabe.” 

We rode up and down the glaring calles of 
Liberia, a town of about ten thousand 


_ 


The deserted cabin where the travellers halted. 
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inhabitants, inquiring of every lounger before 
the low, white houses the way to an hotel, 
until the words began to seem but gibberish 
tome. After half an hour of diligent search 
we came to the hotel of one Rodriguez, but, 
as the kitchen fire had been allowed to go out, 
could get nothing to eat until evening. We 
spent the after- 
noon lounging in 
hammocks with 
Mr. Wood, an 
American staying 
at the hotel. 

Next morning 
we three Americans 
had coffee together 
in the patio, then 
turned our steps 
towards the post- 
office. It required 
the combined re- 
search of all the 
employés of the 
Correo to deter- 
mine the amount 
of postage required 
to transmit our 
packages of films 
and notes to the 
States, but at last 
it was done, and we went to breakfast. 

As we saddled up in the yard, a young 
Costaricense offered to trade his horse—a 
light-bay Guanacaste caballo—for King -Solo- 
mon. We accepted, concealing our eagerness 
for the exchange, and shifted saddle from 
macho to caballo as quickly as possible, lest 
he repent. 

Forest-fires were everywhere, sweeping 
over jungle and prairie. We rode over 
blackened grass and smouldering embers, 
where the wind whipped clouds of pungent 
ash and smoke into our faces: During the 
afternoon we forded three broad, swift 
streams, in crossing one of which Edna 
fell full-length, wetting me almost to the 
waist. 

The countryside was alive with birds. 
Wild turkeys roosted in the trees above the 
trail, the great, grey, noisy Costa Rican jay 
scolded us from bushes along the roadside, a 
red-headed woodpecker drummed upon a 
dead stub in a clearing, while in the waters of 
the streams snowy herons stood a-fishing 
and rose with reproachful croakings as we 
splashed through their hunting-grounds. 
From his perch above a placid pool a king- 
fisher watched beady-eyed for minnows, and 
beside the trail beyond the river fully a 
hundred zopilotes and turkey - buzzards 
gathered about the carcass of a steer, fighting 
off a bakers’ dozen of the white-headed true 
buzzard. : 

From Liberia to Puerto Rillos is called a 
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four-hour ride. We had started at two, and 
when seven o'clock found us still jogging 
through the twilight over apparently un- 
inhabited country—flat prairie with scrubby 
thorn-bushes in the ravines and along the 
streams—we made uncomplimentary com- 
ment upon the length of Costa Rican hours. 

Darkness came and still we rode on, the 
horses stumbling down steep slopes in the 
ruts of the ox-carts, following the wheel- 
marks in the white soil. Light gleamed 
ahead, through an opening in the scrub, but 
when we had spurred the weary animals into 
a jolting trot, it was but another prairie-firt, 
an immense wall of flame extending for 
miles across the plain. 

We skirted the edge of the fire and picked 
up the trail on the other side. It often be- 
came necessary for one of us to dismount and 
grope through the darkness until we could 
find a pole, then toss a clod upward and listen 
for the clang of it upon the wire, to assure 
ourselves that we were not wandering astray 
on one of the hundreds of cattle-trails that 
criss-cross the prairie here. We rode bent 
far over the saddle-horn, straining our eves 
to discern the slightly lighter coloration that 
marked the ox-cart ruts. 

We rode into a rambling cluster of buildings 
at ten o'clock, and, guided by the clicking of a 
telegraph instrument, rode up to the office. 
The operator told us that we had reached the 
Hacienda Santa Rosa, a cattle-ranch owned 
by a Dr. O’Barrios. 
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They would give us nothing to eat next 
morning, so we tossed a colon-note to the 
hombre who had fed us the night before and 
rode on toward La Cruz through the crisp 
airofthedawnh. We jogged on at a“ running 
walk,’’ pausing in sheltered coulees tor a 
cigarette, for the high wind rendered either 
smoking or talking impossible in the open. 
The monkeys gathered overhead to pelt us 
with round, insipid fruit of some unknown 
variety which the horses ate greedily, and 
from the depths of the jungle came the 
booming roar of the congos. 


A Long “Hike.” 


Occasionally, from behind a hill, the 
Pacific came into view, and the travellers we 
met—Nicaraguan peones, mostly, walking 
with all their household goods slung in a 
small bundle from a machete end—intormed 
us that we must ride for five hours to make 
La Cruz. One wayfarer was of a different 
type, an elderly Irishman who bore all the 
marks of the ‘‘ typical, tropical tramp.’’ He 
had hiked all the way from Guatemala to 
where we met him, he said, and was bound 
for Bogota, Colombia, in search of “work. 
He was clad only in a pair of rough canvas 
breeches and a cotton undershirt, with 
battered felt hat and ancient brogans split 
to encompass his broad feet. ~ 

La Cruz we saw two hours before the 


When we asked 
for hospitality, we 
were shown by 
the Nicaraguense 
operator to one of 
a string of horse- 
stalls, in the peon- 
quarters, dirt- 
floored and with 
no furniture save 
a plank some two 
by ten feet that 
served as bed. We 
asked for food, and 
an ancient, exceed- 
ingly dirty hombre 
Tose from a group 
squatting around a 
fire under the lean- 


to outside our door, 
and brought out a 
tin pan of beansand 
a blackened coffee-can. From a wire hanging 
to the roof he pulled two smoky chunks of 
jerked beef and toasted them over the flame. 
Thus was prepared our comida. We ate from 
the pan in which the beans were cooked, 
using tortillas rolled into cylinders for forks, 
and drinking our black, unsweetened coffee 
from great gourds. We slept on plank beds. 


The village of La Cruz. 


winding trail permitted us to enter its out- 
skirts. Despite the high wind it was blazing 
shot, for the hard white earth fairly radiated 
the sun's ravs. We rode through the thirty- 
odd thatched cabins that constitute the town, 
and at the tienda of a Nicaraguan woman we 
had breakfast, and bought maize for the 
horses. 
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After eating we belted our revolvers 
beneath our shirts and went to the Customs 
House. Here our passports were inspected 
(upside down) by a Nicaraguenseand returned 
to us. We did not offer to submit our be- 
longings for inspection, and the officials, after 
hesitating awhile, did not insist upon over- 
hauling them. 

Warned by our expericnce of the morning, 
we returned to the tienda and reduced our 
stock of Costa Rican currency by the out- 
lay of seventy-five centavos for rolls made 
of mixed corn-meal and wheat-flour, Then, 
turning northward, we dived into the jungle 
along the telegraph wire. 

The trail was the worst we had yet scen, a 
mere line-riders’ path along the poles, and 
in the depths of the parched jungle it was 
hot with a furnace-like heat. 

In late afternoon we called a halt at a 
deserted cabin set in a ragged plantation of 
pldtanos. ‘There was neither drinkable water 
nor ripe fruit in this region, so we made our 
meal of two dry rolls apiece, topped oft with 
cigarettes. While we ate Norman snapped 
a six-inch centipede from a pole near our 
seat with a shot from his revolver. We 
therefore decided that the hut was not a 
desirable sleeping-place and spread our 
blankets upon the ground near the corn-crib. 

With the saddles for pillows and folded 
blankets covering us from neck to boot-tops, 
we fell asleep, waking once at midnight to 
pry Edna loose from “ Two Per Cent,” 
Norman’s caballo, who was fighting a losing 
battle of heels against the mare’s vicious 
onslaught. 

When I wakened at dawn a pall of cloud 
covered the sky and scattering rain-drops 
fell upon my face. Norman had waked, 
also, and when I would have risen, thrust 
me down again while he wriggled from his 
blankets and, with a long stick, ejected a 
two-foot toboba snake from its nest petescn 
my booted legs. 

‘We saddled up and rode off through the 
drizzling rain, with the telegraph wire pointing 
the way to the frontier. The builders of the 
line had chosen to throw the wire along the 
open space above a rocky stream-bed, which 
zigzagged hither and thither on its leisurely 
way to Lake Nicaragua. For miles the 
animals stumbled and slipped over water- 
soaked roots and glass-smooth rocks, made 
one steep ascent and clambered down the 
far side of another. 

The river widened as we tended toward 
the border, and we halted to splash for awhile 
in a shallow pool. The trail continued 
execrable, being nothing but the bed of the 
stream, or a six-inch shelf along the muddy 
bank. It seemed typical of Latin American 


shiftlessness that the inhabitants of this 
region should stumble over this boulder- 
strewn pathway when a few hours’ work 
with machetes would have cleared an almost 
level path along the plain above the stream. 

Shortly before noon we looked northward 
through a rift in the hills and caught our 
first glimpse of the Gran Lago, as Lake 
Nicaragua is known to Central Americans, 
We felt that we understood, in part, Balboa’s 
emotions when first he stared west across 
the Pacitic. 

We came at noon to a house nestling in the 
green hollow between two hills, and here, 
with an inquisitive blue-and-green parrot 
clambering upon our shoulders, were given 
breakfast, while the pattering raindrops 
drummed upon the tin roof of the veranda, 
and a troop of round-eyed children watched 
apprchensively from the cook-house door. 

Ah, but we feasted that day! Fried eggs 
topping boiled rice which had been seasoned 
with red pepper, black beans mashed to a 
paste and baked, new-made cottage checse 
to spread upon our smoking-hot, foot-wide 
tortillas, Then came the sewiora bearing 
slender, carved gourds filled with pinol, the 
cocoa-flavoured beverage drawn from boiled, 
parched corn, sweetened with duice and whip- 
ped to a brown foam by whirling paddles. 

It is said to be impossible for a normal 
man to swear continuously throughout an 
entire afternoon, but we did our humble best 
by the authorities who are presumed to 
supervise the roadmaking of Costa Rica. 

The road became * El Camino Real” in 
early afternoon, and while its surveyed centre 
(if it has one) was flanked by the Jina tele- 
grafico, a dozen twisting trails penetrated the 
jungle along the edges, for the road itself was 
a mere bog. Time after time we slipped 
from our saddles and—standing upon a firm 
spot—pulled the animals out by the bridle- 
teins. So, sometimes struggling through 
this morass and again threading a jungle- 
trail] where the thorns stashed legs and faces, 


, or kept us flat upon the horses’ necks, we 


continued through the afternoon, and finally 
crossed the frontier and entered Nicaragua 
at the Hacienda de Pina Blanca 

If we had not been informed that this 
ranch marked the border we should not have 
known when the first stage of our journey 
was completed, for there was no monument, 
not even a blaze on a tree-trunk, to show the 
boundary. When we had passed this ha- 
cienda the discomforts of the trail vanished 
magically from our memories, and we pushed 
on toward Sapna with a return of the high 
spirits that had marked our departure from 
San José. For a new republic was ours—all 
ours—to explore ! 


(To be continued.) 
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OF AN 
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Archaology sounds very dry and scientific, but sometimes the archseologist finds himself in the 


midst of adventure, both ex: 


ing and humorous. Together with Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the 


“uncrowned King of Arabia”—the young Oxford man who did so much to bring about 
the conquest of Palestine—Mr. Woolley, before the war, investigated the sites of the wonderful 
buried towns of Carchemish and Jerablus, on the Euphrates—places that were important 


cities thousands of years ago. 


They met with all sorts of odd experiences, which are here 


set forth most interestingly.* 


HE leading man and chief landowner 
of Jerablus was one Salem Tuma, 
an ex-cainel driver, who by usurious 
ways had amassed money and bought 

a good deal of real estate. While the railway 
station was being built at Jerablus, the carts 
fetching stone from the quarry, and the 
donkeys bringing water from the mill- 
stream, used to pass over plough-land 
belonging to Salem Tuma, and did no little 
harm to his crops. He explained to the 
Germans that this damage would have to 
be taken into account when his claims for 
compensation were settled. but the chief 
engineer ‘informed him that they would pay 
for the ground on which the station stood 
and not a penny more. One morning. 
therefore, Salem went out with his brother, 
nephew, and servants, all mounted and 
armed, and by force prevented anyone from 
trespassing on his fields. The Germans did 
not like to use violence, and finally under- 
took not to use the field-paths until some 
agreement had’ been made. In other words, 
they stopped the building of the station. 
Highly elated at having thus held up the 
Bagdad Railway, Salem returned to the 
village, and there fell in with a cartload of 
mud bricks being driven to the Kala’at— 
part of a lot which I had ordered for some 


Ill. 


building we were doing. He told the driver 
to throw the bricks out on the roadway, and 
when the man explained they were my 
bricks, he shouted that he would have no 
foreigners working in the village, and, calling 
up his men, had the bricks tilted out and 
proceeded to smash them up with his own 
hands. 

The news of this outrage reached me at 
breakfast, so I went down to the works to 
say that after the meal I wanted all men 
who were not Salem Tuma’s tenants to come 
up to the house. The story had already 
been published on the diggings, and when I 
came out after breakfast I found the whole 
gang there, armed with pick-handles and 
revolvers, and anxious for fun. With some 
difficulty I sent back those over whom the 
landowner had anv hold, and then, with 
sixty or seventy men formed up in fours, 
and headed by my dragoman Haj Wahid, 
and Hamoudi, my foreman, we marched up 
to the village. 

Tuma’s house was a two-storey building 
of stone, with an enclosed courtyard and a 
single-storeyed annexe whose flat roof served 
as a balcony. On this balcony, overlooking 
the village square, Tuma and his brother 
were seated enjoying their morning cotfce 
and their recent triumph. 


© Mr. Woolley’s book, “* 


sad Towns and Living Men,” is published by the Oxford University 
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Coming up from behind, I put twenty men 
to guard the back door, and went with the 
test round to the front. Tuma’s gang 
thought it better to lie low when we entered 
the courtyard, but his uephew came down 
the balcony steps brandishing a revolver 
and screaming to us to clear out. He had 
to be knocked on the head to prevent 
violence. 

Lawrence and I, with Hamoudi and Haj 
Wahid, then walked upstairs, and found 
Salem and his brother in a State of abject 
fright. The little square below was now 
crowded with villagers, and the general 
excitement had brought up the soldiers as 
well. One of these caught hold of one of 
my men and asked him what he was up to. 
“ English work,”’ replied the Arab, shaking 
his pick-handle, and the soldier said no 
more, but joined the audience. 

Meanwhile, Salem was giving 


Salem himself away by protesting 
Tuma’s that he hadn't known the 
Apology. bricks were mine. 1 had the 


carter handy as a_ witness, 
so I told him that he was a liar, and gave 
him the choice of making a public apology 
or being put into the village spring, which 
was deep and less like a spring than a well. 
As Haj Wahid had already started making 
feints over the poor man’s head with a club, 
there was no delay. White-faced and 
quivering, the two fat brothers dashed to 
the edge of the balcony and began a shrill 
duet of recantation. They had not known 
the bricks were English bricks. They loved 
the English more than they loved each other. 
They were only too pleased that the Fnglish 
should make bricks, and hoped they'd make 
lots more. ‘ Dakhilak,’’ thev screamed, 
and—because they knew a few words of 
Syrian French—" Pardiin!"’ 

Now “ dakhilak,”’ though the town Arab 
may use it lightly enongh, is the strongest 
phrase a Bedouin knows, and it must be a 
matter almost of life and death before his 
honour will let him thus beseech another 
“by the bowels of his mercy.” To the 
village audience, therefore, the brothers 
Tuma had reached the depth of known 
humiliation when that appeal was made, 
and when hard on its heels there came the 
unknown word “ pardfin,”” they could only 
conclude that this was something more 
degrading still. The crowd broke into howls 
of mockery. ‘‘He has said dakhilak!” 
“Pardiin!” “Salem Tuma says‘ pardan’!”’ 
In a minute the simple thing had become a 
reproach and a byword. 

We left the discorsolate pair in peace, 
tefusing the coffee of a formal reconciliation, 
but months later, in quite far-off villages, 
one boy would challenge another to a wrestle 
with the threat. “ EW make vou say ‘Pardiin,’ 
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like Salem Tuma,’ and for Jerablus the 
phrase has become a household proverb. 
Tuma himself, visiting us some time later, 
referred sadly to the day of his disgrace. 
“If I had known what ‘ pardfin’ meant,” 
he said, sadly, ‘I would have gone down 
into the spring before I used it. It was 
better to die.” é 
One of the curses of the digger in Egypt 
is the wandering antiquity-dealer, who will 
hang about the neighbourhood and buy 
from your workmen anything that they 
may steal from the excavations. Only 
once has one of these gentry turned up at 
Jerablus, and then the men were so furious 
at the insult to their loyalty that they were 
all literally out for his blood, and the tempter 
had to lie hidden untii he could take the 
train back to Aleppo. They are not less keen 
to prevent any outsider from taking photo- 
graphs, and if I gave permission to a visitor 
to snapshot one or two points of general 
interest, either Lawrence or myself alwavs 
had to go with him, or there was trouble. 
Indeed, on one occasion, when I was delayed 
on the way down, and reached the field a 
little behind my guest, I found him looking 
very bewildered, and not a little alarmed, 
with Hamoudi holding his camera and 
half-a-dozen workmen with revolvers blocking 
the view of his proposed * subject.’ On 
another occasion it was only a timely dis- 
appearance that saved a Turkish major- 
general from being thrown into the Euphrates 
because one of his staff had tried to photo- 
graph a bas-relief against the orders of the 
Arab on guard. Luckily, the men were at 
work some way off on the cemetery site, and 
by the time the alarm had been given and 
they were streaming pell-mell across the 
intervening fields, the general had effected a 
strategic retirement. 
Such wereour Arab workmen: 
loyal, good-tempered, honest, 
hard-working—provided that 
you humoured them. and did not press unduly, 
or out of season, for they were not your slaves. 
but vour fellow-workers They loved a joke. 
and I kept one old grevbeard on the diggine. 
not for the work he did—-for one condition 
of his service was that he had the smallest 
basket—but because he was a butt whore 
temper never failed him, and the owner of a 
scurrilous wit. He was allowed something 
of the licence of a court-jester, even at our 
expense, and any little friction or discontent 
could be dispelled by putting old Shemali to 
the fore. A dull stretch of work was relieved 
by making him the martyr on whom the 
worst of it was laid.‘ And this to me, who 
might be your grandfather!’ he said gnce 
to me, in reproachful terms. ‘ And, good- 
ness knows, perhaps I am, for I was wild 
enough! "’) The whole gang shrieked with 
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“White-faced and quivering, the two fat brothers dashed to the edge of the balcony.” 
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joy, and the biggest stones were selected for 
his load. The rest buckled to at full speed 
so as to drive him the harder, and the 
thankless job was run through as a game. 
It is a rowing maxim that you should always 
have a butt in the eight. It is just as 
important to have a jester in an Arab 
working gang. 

The affair of Salem Tuma, however, was 
but a small incident in comparisen with our 
fight with the Kaimakam, or Governor, 
of Birijik, the headauarters of the sub- 
province within which lies the site of Car- 
chemish, 

The official who, in ror12, was Kaimakam 
of Birijik was an elderly man with grey 
hair, sly eyes, and a flabby figure. -He 
was a fair representative of that bad 
type of minor official who, favoured of 
Abdul Hamid in the older days, had on his 
fall espoused the cause of the Young Turks 
for what could be made out of it. Governing 
a fair-sized province, wherein there were few 
strong enough to appeal against his powers, 
and owning in all civil matters but a loose 
allegiance to the vilayet of Aleppo, he had 
an ideal field for that profitable corruption 
which to his like is the only use of office. 
Unfortunately, Jerablus lay within this 
worthy’s jurisdiction, and from the very 
outset he and I came to loggerheads. 

in rgr1 Hogarth, with Campbell Thompson 
and Lawrence as his assistants, had started 
excavating at Carchemish, and it was the 
good result of his experimental season that 
induced the British Museum to undertake a 
prolonged campaign there. I was asked to 
take charge of the work, and as in the winter 
of 1911-12 I was busy in Fgypt, I sent 
Lawrence up ahead of me to Jerablus to get 
things in order for the new season, and to 
start building a permanent house for us. 

On meeting Lawrence in Aleppo at the 
end of February, [ was rather annoyed to 
find that matters had not gone smoothly. 
He had been to Jerablus, where, of course, 
he was well known, but had been unable to 
start building. At the close of the former 
season it had been requested that a guard 
should be put upon the site to prevent 
plundering, and to see that no unauthorized 
work was done. The Kaimakam had 
received orders to that effect, and a corporal 
and ten men had been posted in the village 
When Lawrence arrived, the corporal, on 
the strength of his orders, had prevented 

_ the building of the house, and even the 
knowledge that Lawrence was a member ot 
the expedition had not availed to get this 
prohibition modified in his favour. Conse- 
quently, pending my arrival, nothing could 
be done. 

Tt was a Sunday afternoon when Lawrence 
and [--travelling in wagons then, for the 
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railway was yet to come—reached Jerablus 
and pitched our camp within the earthen 
walls of Carchemish. Eager candidates for 
work had flocked to meet us, but I put these 
oft till the morning, and sent to the village 
for the onbashi—the corporal in charge of 
the guard. That N.C.O. duly turned up, 
and was polite enough, but when I said that 
I proposed to begin digging at once, he 
demurred. He knew that I was duly 
authorized, but he was a soldier and had his 
orders, which he must obey. Would I, 
therefore, send a note to Birijik, whereupon, 
of course, sanction would be given without 
delay. 

The man was quite in the right, so I wrote 
a letter to the Kaimakam notifying him of 
my arrival, expressing my pleasure at the 
efficient way in which the site had been 
guarded, and asking him to instruct his 
N.C.O. to give me full liberty of action for 
my work. The letter was taken at once to 
Birijik by a mounted soldier of the guard, 
and next morning, anticipating no difficulty 
(for .I was new to Turkish methods), [ 
enrolled a gang of a hundred and twenty 
workmen, and told them that digging would 
start on Wednesday. In the evening came 
the Kaimakam’s reply. It was written, 
not to me, but to the onbashi, in Turkish, 
and was to the effect that the Kaimakam 
neither knew who I was nor cared to know, 
and that I was not to be allowed to touch a 
stone at Jerablus ! 

This was a nasty shock. Prudently or 
imprudently, I had engaged my gang, and 
to put off the digging now not only meant 
a loss of time but would destroy the men’s 
confidence and respect—an important thing 
in a country none too civilized. The only 
thing to do was to act at once, and to see the 
Kaimakam in person. After all, I felt, it 
was a misunderstanding which a few minutes’ 
talk would clear away. So, early on Tuesday 
morning, Lawrence and I, accompanied by 
our cook and major-domo, Haj Wahid, who 


“ was to act as interpreter should Turkish be 


required, took horse and set off on the long 
ride to Birijik, which is about twenty-five 
miles from Jerablus. 

Reaching the town, we sought the Gover- 
nor’s headquarters. It was a quadrangular 
building, enclosing a courtyard, far from 
clean, where a score of soldiers lounged. 
There was a guard-room on the ground floor, 
and a jail through whose gratings there 
peered out on us a few poor victims of 
Turkish justice. From the courtyard a 
somewhat rickety wooden staircase gave 
access to a broad balcony running round 
the upper storey, where were the court- 
house and the various offices of the Govern- 
ment. 

We went upstairs and, having ascertained 
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that the Kaimakam was in his room and 
disengaged, I sent in my card. We waited 
for some little while, and then sent in again, 
but again no answer was vouchsafed, so, 
telling the others to follow, I brushed past 
the guard and walked into the office. The 
Governor was seated at his desk, doing 
nothing. He looked up, surprised by our 
entry, but did not ask us to sit down, so 
Lawrence and I made ourselves comfortable 
on the divan that ran along the wall 
close to his chair. Haj Wahid stood by 
the door. 3 

I introduced myself politely, and after 
thanking him again for the care taken of our 
site, explained that there had been a mis- 
understanding about our identity, and 
asked him to issue orders to his soldiers for 
the work to start. He answered bluntly that 
he would give no orders of the kind, as we 
had no right to the place. 

‘Oh, yes, but I have,” said I. ‘ Here is 
the firman from Constantinople granting 
permission,” and I handed it to him. 

He looked at it for some time, and then 
said: ‘' Precisely; this is all in order, but 
it is made out in the name of Mr. Hogarth, 
whom I know, whereas your name, yoy tell 
me, is Woolley.” 

This was true, for although the authorities 
at Constantinople had been officially in- 
formed that I. was to take Hogarth’s place, 
and had raised no objection, vet the Turkish 
law distinctly states that permits for exca- 
vation are non-transferable, and no written 
correction had been made on the papers in 
mv possession. I pointed out that I was 
acting 1s Hogarth’s waikil, or representative, 
and sought to prove this hy producing a 
letter from Mr. Hogarth authorizing me to 
act in his name; also an official communi- 
cation from the British Museum directing 
me to take his place at Jerablus. 

The Kaimakam looked at them. 
language are these in ?”’ he asked. 

“English,” said I. 

“Ah,” he replied, “ I do not understand 
English.” 

“Well, that is simple enough,” I retorted. 
“You have a French-speaking interpreter 
here. Call him in. and I will translate the 
documents into French, and he can put 
them into. Turkish.” 

‘‘T should not trust such a translation,” 
answered the Kaimakam: ‘and until the 
British Museum issues this order in Turkish 
I shall pay no attention to it.” 

The Governor refused to listen to reason 
in any form, and matters seemed to have 
reached a deadlock. So IT abandoned argu- 
ment for insistence. I told him that I had 
already engaged my workmen, and should 
start operations the following morning. 

“I have forbidden it,’’ was the reply, 


“What 


“and I shall give further orders to the 
soldiers to stop you.” 

“You have only ten men at Jerablus,” 
T replied, ‘‘ and I have a hundred and twenty 
who want to work. _ I shall start to-morrow.” 

“If necessary, I shall send more from 
here,” he retorted, ‘“‘ but it will not be 
necessary.” 

By this time I was getting annoved. 
“Tf you send all you've got,” I told him, 
“T shall still outnumber you, and my men 
are just as well armed. I only hope that 
you will come at the head of your soldiers, 
and I shall have great pleasure in shooting 
you first—for I shall certainly start to- 
morrow.” 

“This is nonsense,” said he. “ You 
would not dare to shoot at the soldiers; 
and you shall not do any work.” 

The position was a difficult one. I felt 
that the whole future of our diggings 
depended on the result of this interview, 
and that it was worth risking a lot to get 
success. If I gave in now, a fresh permit 
would certainly not be forthcoming that 
season, and we should have lost all caste 
with the natives. To use force, of course, 
was really out of the question—but would 
a Turk be sure of that? I looked once more 
at the Kaimakam, who, with a cold shoulder 
turned towards us, was again fidgeting with 
his papers, and I made up my mind that he 
was not a man who would call a bluff. 

Taking my revolver out of 

ion «its holster, Io got up and, 

by walking to the side of his 

Revolver. = chair, put the muzzle against 

his left ear. ‘On the con- 

trary,” I said, “1 shall shoot you here and 

now unless you give me permission to start 
work to-morrow !”’ 

The Turk absolutely collapsed. He leant 
back in his chair, his hands flat on the desk 
before him, and tried to turn his head towards 
me, while his lips twisted into a wintry smile. 

“ Certainly,” he said. ‘‘I see no reason 
why vou should not start to-morrow.” 

“Will you write the order to the onhashi 2” 

“With the greatest pleasure; and T will 
send it down by a special messenger to- 
night.” 

“No, you won’t,” T said. ‘ You’ll write, 
it here and now, and I'll take it down 
myself.” 

The revolver was still touching his head, 
and he felt that it was useless to try any 
further tricks, so, pulling a piece of paper 
towards him, he wrote something in Turkish 
and handed it to me. ‘“ That is what you 
want,” said he. 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “but I’m not 
certain of the translation. Please send for 
the interpreter, who will put it into French 
for me.”” Then I sat down, still keeping the 
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t 
gun hardy, and the interpreter duly came 
and the order was found to be correct. 
The Kaimakam’s manner had completely 
changed. He pressed cigarettes on us, sent 
for coffee, and was full of amiable small- 
talk, but we soon tired of his forced civility, 
and cut short our visit on the plea of the long 
cross-country ride before us. Indeed, it was 
dark before our weary steeds drew near to 
the Kala’at, anl we saw the glimmering 
outlines of the lighted tents surrounded hy 
a crowd of anxious workmen. Then Haj 
Wahid spurred his horse on ahead, and long 
before he reached the camp the crack! 
crack! of his revolver firing in the air 
announced the news of our success. 

I hoped. and half believed, that our 
troubles with the Kaimakam were over, 
for the Turk is nearly always ready to 
accept a fait accompli, however keenly he 
may have resisted its process; but this 
Turk was made of sterner—or greedier— 
stuff. He had hoped, so I was told, for a 
substantial bribe, and though no money had 
changed hands, and yet our work was in 
full swing, the hope was not dead in him, 
and he merely bided his time. 
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At the time the site on which we were 
excavating was owned partly by the British 
Government and partly by one Hassan Agha, 
an old man, who, in consideration of certain 
moneys received, signed a contract relin- 
quishing all claim to any objects discovered 


in the working area. He was poor, and 
anxious to sell his share of the site for a 
mere song, but as the work was still in the 
experimental stage, this offer could not be 
accepted. 

Now the hardest and most costly part of 
our work was that of removing to a distance, 
where they would not hamper future digging, 
the mass of broken stones which covered the 
surface and lay thick in the upper strata of 
the soil. Close by were the German engi- 
neers, busily building houses and hospitals, 
and hard put to it to find rubble for their 
foundations. It was a great chance, and I 
at once agreed with the Germans that they 
should at their own expense carry off from 
our work all the stones they wanted. Soon 
we had the satisfaction of seeing a whole 
procession of carts and donkeys shifting our 
spoil-heaps, and making easy our future 
excavations. 
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“L got up and, walking to 
the side of his chair, put the 
muzzle against his left ear.” 


« Then Hassan Agha came to 


Hassan me with a grievance. These 
Agha’s stones were being given away 
Grievance. gratis, whereas he might 


have sold them to the Ger- 
mans for a good price. Could not I get the 
Germans to pay for them? I went to the 
chief engineer, who at once refused. The 
cost of carriage represented their full value 
to him, and if he had to pay he would prefer 
to leave them alone and get his stones from 
the newly-opened quarries on the hillside 
beyond the railway. When I told Hassan 
this he was much upset. He talked loudly 
of his grievance and, being one day in 
Birijik, voiced it there also. Someone 
carrie the tale to the Kaimakam, who 
at once saw his chance. Sending for 
Hassan Agha, he hatched with him the 
plot that was to form Act the Second in 
our comedy. 
One day a soldier rode up to our tents with 
a written message for Lawrence. It was a 
summons for him to stand his trial before 
the Sheri’ Court of Biriiik, on the charge of 
having stolen from the plaintiff. Hassan 
Agha, certain property, stones to wit, which 
he had sold for the sum of thirty Turkish 
pounds to the chief engineer of the Jerablus 
section of the Bagdad Railway. 
Vol. xlvii.—30. 
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Now, under the Capitulations, no British 
subject can be tried by any Turkish court 
unless the British Consul be represented on 


the Bench. Moreover, the Sheri’ Court in 
particular is a religious tribunal for adminis- 
tering laws founded on the Koran, and 
applying to Moslems alone, so that in no 
circumstances can a foreigner be ‘cited 
before it. The present summons was there- 
fore doubly illegal, and could safely have 
been disregarded. But Lawrence and I 
discussed the point, and—-as we did not then 
suspect the Kaimakam’s finger in the pie— 
decided that it might be better for him to 
appear. If Hassan thought he had a legal 
grievance we would answer him, not by 
evading the law, byt by availing ourselves 
of it. 

On the day appointed, therefore, Lawrence 
rode over to Birijik and took his place in the 
dock. After protesting that he only attended 
by courtesy a tribunal that had no legal 
jurisdiction, he denied the charge, and pro- 
duced in support of his denial a statement 
from myself, claiming all responsibility for 
what was done on the work, and therefore 
exculpating him; an affidavit from the 
German chief engineer to the effect that he 
had not paid, and would not pay, a penny 
for the stones removed by him; the original 
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firman authorizing our excavations; and 
the agreement signed by Hassan Agha 


relinquishing all rights to anything within 
their area. All these papers were promptly 
impounded by the court. 

Then the counsel for the prosecution got 
up and stated that the stones had indubitably 
been sold, in proof whereof he was prepared 
to bring into court sixteen witnesses, all 
Arab workmen from Jerablus, who would 
swear to the details of a conversation alleged 
to have taken place (in French) between 
Lawrence and the Germans. He therefore 
asked that the case be remanded for a 
week. Before Lawrence could object, the 
remand had been granted and the court 
adjourned. 

Lawrence came back in a state of great 
disgust, and I was no better pleased, especi- 
ally when village gossip brought us the news 
that Hassan Agha was only a half-hearted 
tool in the hands of the Kaimakam. 
Then we realized that the court—in other 
words, the Governor—was in possession of 
all the documents on which we depended 
for authority to work at all. In view of 
this, I decided that I should attend the next 
hearing with Lawrence, and insist on the 
farce being brought to a close. 

The day fixed for the re-hearing of our 
trial saw ns riding again to Birijik, with 
Haj Wahid in his ré/¢ of interpreter once 
more, tricked out in his best clothes, 
with two revolvers stuck in the volum- 
inous folds of his silk sash and a carbine 
over his shoulder to add to his im- 
portance. Half way on our journey we 
met no less a person than Hassan Agha 
himself riding towards Jerablus. Asked 
why he was thus going in the wrong 
direction, the plaintiff told us that the 
case was not going to be heard that dav. 
Moreover, he had washed his hands of the 
whole affair, so that we need not bother to 
co to Birijik at all. Hassan was obviously 
ill at ease, and as we had received no 
notice of the trial having been postponed, 
we proceeded at once to pay a call upon the 
Kaimakam. 

That slippery gentleman greeted us with 
the utmost goodwill, ordered coffee and 
cigarettes, inquired with interest concerning 
the progress of our digging, and at last asked 
why we had left them to come to town, and 
whether he could be of anv service to us, 
T told him we had come in answer to a 
summons from his court, and that we wished 
the matter to be settled at once for good 
and all. 

The Governor was deeply distressed. He 
had heard of the case, and had recognized 
at once that it was purely malicious and 
absurd: if only we had written to him he 
would have settled it at once, and saved us 
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the trouble of our journey. I suggested 
that he might send for the Cadi and inform 
him that to-day’s hearing must decide the 
matter. He agreed at once, sent for the 
Cadi, talked to him privately for a while, 
and then assured us that everything was 
arranged, and that, in case of any difficulty 
in court, we had only to send for him and he 
would come at once. 

The court-house opened off the same 
balcony as gave access to the Kaimakam’s 
office, a fair-sized room already crowded 
with an audience anxious to heat the trial 
of the two Englishmen. The Cadi tuok his 
seat at a desk on a raised dais, p panied 
by two assessors, while a clerk a table 
below him made voluminous notes. We 
took our places facing him, and close to the 
door. 

As soon as the case was opened I got up 
and, through Haj Wahid, informed the judge 
that if any charge was brought in connection 
with the excavations, it could only be 
directed against myself, not Lawrence. I 
pointed out that his court had no jurisdiction 
over us, that the prosecutor was not in 
court, and had washed his hands of the case, 
and that not a shred of evidence had been 
or could be brought against us. 

After this the counsel for the prosecution 
jumped up and asked—without giving 
reasons—for a weck’s remand! Of course 
T objected, and after a consultation between 
Cadi and assessors, the court was cleared of 
the public, only Lawrence and I remaining 
behind. Then there was a long confabu- 
lation on the Bench, and a lengthy document 
was drawn up by the clerk, after which the 
doors were opened and the public flocked 
in again. The Cadi read out the document 
and, sending it across to me, asked me to 
sign it. Naturally I inquired what it was, 
and after a little difficulty had it explained. 
It was to the effect that I agreed to a remand 
being granted ! 

This was thoroughly annoying. I got up 
again and told the Cadi that I refused to 
sign, or to agree to anything of the sort. 
““So far as I am concerned,’”’ T said, ‘ the 
case is over, and I must ask you to return 
to me at once all the papers that have been 
handed in to you.” 

The Cadi refused. Then I remembered 
the Kaimakam’s promise, and determined 
to put it to the test. ‘ The Kaimakam,” 
T said, “has promised me to come here 
himself should anv difficulty arise. Will 
you kindly send for him ?” 

The Cadi smiled, and sent the usher into 
the next room. In a few seconds the usher 
returned to sav that the Kaimakam was 
sorry, but could not come. The Cadi smiled 
broadly, and the court began to laugh out 
loud, 
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The trick that was being 
played upon us, and the 
Governor's part in it, was 
now quite clear. As long as 
they held our precious docu- 
ments—which he could destroy if he liked 
—I was at his mercy. I turned to Haj 
Wahid and told him to clear out, as there 
was going to be trouble, and he, as an 
Ottoman subject, might get the worst of it. 
But the Haj was spoiling for a fight, and 
disdained the idea of leaving his masters in 
the lurch. “ Eib, Eftendim, Eib ’’—(‘‘ The 
disgrace of it!’’)—he kept repeating, and 
swore by his father’s bones that nothing 
would move him. So I rose again, and 
levelling a revolver at the Cadi, who by 
this time was also on his feet, I said, ‘‘ You 
will not leave the room alive at all unless I 
get those papers.” The Cadi dropped back 
into his seat like a rabbit, while Haj Wahid, 
with a revolver in each hand, was vaguely 
threatening anyone who caught his eye. 

“ Lawrence,” I said, “ bolt into the next 
room and hold up the Kaimakam; I'll 
bet the old brute’s got the papers himself.”’ 

Lawrence darted through the door. The 
usher seized the chance of disappearing 
after him; the ptblic and the assessors and 
the clerk of the court jammed in the door- 
way for an instant, and then melted away, 
and only Haj Wahid and myself were left 
with the Cadi, crouched as low as he could 
get in his official throne. 

I lowered my weapon and told Haj Wahid 
to keep the door. The judge looked intensely 
relieved, and, finding some French for the 
occasion, begged me to come and sit on the 
recently-vacated chair beside him and to 
take a cigarette. I complied, and we sat 
for a minute or two in rather uncomfortable 
silence, the judze still eveing the revolver I 
was nursing. Then Lawrence reappeared. 

“T’ve got the papers,” he announced ; 
“the blighter had them all in his own 
desk |” 

“ Did he make any difficulty ? ” T asked. 

“Oh, no. When I got in he handed them 
over like a lamb. But he says he'd like to 
have a copy of the Hassan Agha contract 
made, and ’’—at this point Larwence broke 
down— would you oblige him with the 
penny stamp?” 

It was almost the best joke of the lot, and 
I paid cheerfully. Then, the copy having 
been made, I pocketed the original papers, 
shook hands with the Cadi, left the court, 
and rode back to Jerablus in triumph. 

{ may add that the whole thing was duly 
reported to Aleppo, and the local Minister 
for Foreign Affairs there went runnd in 
a great state of mind to see our Consul, 
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who had already received a report from 
myself. 

“Those English of yours at Jerablus, 
began the excited Turk, “they are doing 
impossible things—perfectly _ in:possible ! 
Why, they tried to shoot the Governor and 
the Cadi of the province!’ 

“ Did they really shoot them ?”’ inquired 
the Consul. 

“Well, no! They threatened to, but they 
did not actually kill them " 

“What a pity!’ the Consul remarked, 
gently. And the Minister did not cursue the 
subject. 

Tam afraid that a somewhat distorted 
version of the affair must have got abroad, 
for when, shortly afterwards, I went to 
Constantinople, my reception by our then 
Ambassador was hardly cordial. He seemed 
to think that our action had been altogether 
too drastic, and told me that Turkey was a 
civilized country. However, I saw to it that 
the Kaimakam received such an_ official 
“ wigging "’ as made him regret the part that 
he had played, nor did he ever trouble us 
again. 

But a word must be added about poor old 
Hassan. Our commissaire, Fuad Bey. an- 
noyed at the trouble he had caused, raised 
the question of the real ownership of the 
Kala’at, and a Commission was appointed 
to look into the matter. The Commissioners 
took up a plea which had formerly been 
urged by the Turkish War Office to oppose 
our application for a digging permit—the 
plea that Carchemish had been a military 
stronghold ; that it was still known as the 
Kala’at or Fort of Jerablus; and that by 
law no Turkish fortress could become the 
property of an individual, nor could the 
right of examining it be granted to foreigners. 

In spite of the argument which we had 
successfully employed—that no fort had stood 
there since Roman times—the new Com- 
mission decided that Carchemish was the 
inalienable propertv of the State, and that 
its registration as private property had been 
fraudulent. The British Museum waived its 
right to any part of the site, and Hassan was 
arbitrarily ousted from the rest—all, that is, 
save the low-lying land which could not be 
brought within the Turkish definition of a 
Kala‘at. Of course, it was a hardship, not 
to say an injustice, of which we were ulti- 
mately the cause, so when all was settled 
above our heads, we made Hassan a present 
of the sum for which he had originally offered 
to sell us the whole site. It was a very 
popular act, considered by everybody to be 
characteristically English, and it bound 
Hassan Agha to us as a most penitent 
friend. 


(To be concluded.) 


ODDS AND 
ENDS. 


Record Tusks—A Concrete Lawn. 


HAT is regarded as the gem of the National 
Collection of Heads and Horns at the 
Zoological Park in New York the 
record pair of elephant tasks shown in 
the accompan ‘ing photograph. They belonged to an 
African elephant which was shot some twenty years 
ago, and fell into the possession of the late King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, who presented them to a British 
officer in return for certain favours. They next turned 
up at Zanibar, and were purchased by Mr. Rowland 
Ward. They remained in London for some time, 
and were eventually sold to the New York Zoologic: 
Society. The larger tusk measures eleven feet five 
and a half inches along the outside curve, and the other 
eleven feet. Both have a circumference at their base 
of eighteen and a lialf inches. The combined weight 
of the two tusks is two hundred and ninety-three 
pounds, and their estimated value to-day is five 
thousand pounds. 


All amateur gardeners know the bother and expense 
of keeping a lawn in good condition. Tt demands 
continual work, for it has to be regularly watered 
rolled, cut, and bad patches made good. All. this 
Jabour and expense can he avoided, if vou chooze, by 
the imitation article—a luwn made of concrete and 
painted green! It was a lady, Mrs. A. C. Woodward, 
of Los Angeles, who first developed the idea, and her 
concrete lawn, which fronts her pretty bungalow home 
is attracting no little attention. This lawn extends 
from the porch of the house to the terrace above the 
sidewalk, and is flanked on all sides by flowers, while 


on one side there is also a row of fruit trees. ** It’s 
funny about this lawn of e,”’ said Mrs. Wooeward, 
when asked how she conceived the idea. ‘ One day, 
after | had searched high and low for a man to come 
and take care of my lawns—the old-fashioned grass 
ones — and couldn’t 
find anybody, one of 
my tenants laughed 
at me, and said, * Why 
don’t you make one 
of concrete and paint 
it green?’ And that’s 
just what I did. It 
has proved very satis- 
factory, and has saved 
me much time, 
worry, and money. 
All we need to do 
now is to sweep it 
occasionally and paint 
it every year or two. 
From across the 
street you cannot ‘ell 
it from grass. I 
recommend it to all 
people who are going 
to build homes, espe- 
cially young married 
couples. For almost 
all purposes the con- 
crete Jawn is as satis: 
factory as the real 
article, and far more 
permanent.” 


oMAIN IN the 


“The man’s eyes looked for an instant 
into my own.” . 


T has sometimes been remarked that 
we live in a very small world. Oc- 
casionally we get proof of the remark, 
which, however explainable by com- 

monplace circumstances, strikes us with all 
the force of novelty. 

On our most recent national election 
night [ stood near a window in one of the 
great Broadway hotels in New York City. 
Around me, of course, was tumult. The 
lobby was a seething, ever-moving. and 
changing mass ; the corridors throbbed with 
life and animation ; everywhere arose the 
confused buzzing and humming of voices, 
punctuated by shouts, blasts from horns, 
and bursts of laughter. 

Of all this I was only vaguely conscious, 
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because my attention was centred on the 
street. It would seem that all the world 
must be gathered there in riotous celebration 
Faces flashed for a second on the sight, and 
were gone before the mind could ta any 
impression of features. Young, middle-aged, 
and old of both sexes eddied this way and 
that, caught unresisting by the whirlpool 
and ‘swept. laughing and gurgling from their 
course. There was something hypnotic in 
the effect of the swimming and swaying 
mass. I lost the sense of reality, of where I 
was and what was going on around me. My 
eyes were open, but my mind was under a 
spell. 

And then, with startling suddenness, I 
found myself awake and alert. Eddied out- 
ward to the edge of the crowd, a man and a 
woman had come directly into my range of 
vision, and the man’s eyes looked for an 
instant into my own. No sign of recognition 
passed between us, but the laugh withered 
on the man’s face. I saw his lips move and 
felt that he gasped my name. A second 
only we stared ere the whirlpool caught him 
again, with the smiling woman at his side, 
and swept him out of my sight ; but in that 


second everything out there vanished again, 
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and we looked, that man and I, upon a 
scene in which there was no crowd and no 
laughter, but only a knot of grim-visaged 
men, and—a little wav off—the haunted, 
stricken face of a girl who did not smile. 


Mountains walled in the beautiful little 
valley. A stream, clear and cold, tumbled 
out of the side of a ledge, dashed and splashed 
downward a hundred feet, and ran mur- 
muring between mossy banks. The grass 
was rich and thick, and spangled with 
- flowers of indescribable sweetness. 

When, quite by accident, I stumbled upon 
this little Eden, I found it already tenanted. 
To it, some vears before, had come the 
Richards family—father, mother, four stal- 
wart sons, and a daughter. Not the beauty 
of the spot, but the utilitarian purposes to 
which it might be put, had caught and held 
the men. Mrs. Richards and Mollie staved 
as a matter of course, just as they had 
accepted the haunting horror of the desert 
as a matter of course; but upon them no 
particle of beauty or sweetness was lost. 

Into the bosom of this isolated family I 
was received with the hospitality belonging 
to the time and country. My life was aim- 
less, my purpose merely change and ad- 
venture. Something I already knew about 
horses and cattle and the kind of skill that 
gave value to a man out there, so IT was not 
without worth where hands were few. It 
was not my intention to remain long, as I 
candidly explained ; but the charm of the 
place attracted me, and I was too voung 
then to be wholly indifferent to the appeal of 
such companionship as was offered, 

Physically the men of the Richards 
family were much alike—tall, spare, sinewy, 
hard-handed men who looked you straight 
out of eyes that narrowed a little from contact 
with a glaring sun. Their movements were 
ally slow, but always there was the 

of energy held in_ restraint. 
Thev seldom laughed outright, though they 
smiled a good deal in a shadowy way that 
you soon came to understand and like. 

Phil Richards and I were paired in all the 
work, so it was but natural that we became 
chums. Many a day we spent together 
ranging through the valley or over the in- 
terminable desert bevond. Often we ex- 
changed not a word for hours, for the 
brooding silence around gripped us and held 
us still. Tf we could not get in at night, we 
would roll in our blankets, stretch out our 
feet to the fire, and sleep under the soft 
canopy of the sky. From the mountains 
the mournful call of coyotes would well up 
and undulate across the valley. Often I 
hear it now in my dreams. 

What held me there so long I find it hard 
even now to say. Mollie Richards—well, 
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she was a pretty, glowing, wholesome girl— 
yet it did not seem to be her. My life was 
dedicated to adventure. I loved my horse, 
and any trail that led through mists and 
shadows to the unknown and untried. Of 
girls 1 had seen little and thought less. 

One evening, when Phil and I rode in, 
there was a stranger at the house. He was 
from the East ; he had happened upon the 
valley in the same way as myself, and, as I 
thought at first, was disposed to remain for 
the same reason, Of experience in our line 
of work he had had none, but he had 
travelled and seen much, could sing ina rich 
baritone voice, and was pleasing in appear- 
ance and manner. Twice during supper I 
saw him cast at Mollie glances in which 
wonder was mingled with admiration; vet 
in the glances there was nothing that could 
give offence. 

Within three weeks there was no reason 
to doubt what was holding the stranger and 
keeping him at tesks against which his soul 
must have rebelled. Nor was there any 
more reason to doubt that Mollie, for her 
part, found in his presence and company an 
undreamed-of source of delight. Af night 
he would sing to the accompaniment of her 
guitar, and the songs were of love and of 
yearning to be loved. Sometimes, un- 
consciously, I caught and read the glances 
that Mollie stole up at him; and then I was 
puzzled at the feclings stirred in me. 

Restlessness came to me again. I half 
wanted to get away, and said as much to 
Phil. Beyond remarking that they all liked 
me and would be sorry to see me go, he made 
no effort to dissuade me. Fred Richards 
needed hands at the time, I knew; but I 
knew also that of this nothing would be said. 
Still, it kept me on. 

One day Phil and I were at the stream far 
down near the eastern end of the valley. 
It was early afternoon, and we had dis- 
mounted to eat a cold lunch in the only 
patch of shade to be found. We had no 
more than got started when the soft thudding 
of horses’ hoofs came to us from beyond a 
low ridge. We were surprised, because the 
tiders were coming in, which meant that 
they were strangers. In a minute they 
swung into view—a dark-skinned, muscular 
young man, and a girl, dark, too, but of that 
ich olive tinted with rose that presents, 
perhaps, the most appealing of contrasts. 
As I have said, 1 was not impressionable, vet 
the beauty of that girl thrilled me through, 
From Phil I heard a gasp that compelled my 
attention. He was staring like one fasci- 
nated. 

They stopped to let their horses drink. 
The man dismounted and spoke to us in 
Fnglish, strongly accented. It needed not 
this to tell us that they were Mexican, for 
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“I saw the poor wretch scramble to his feet and rush away into the gloom of the valley.” 


that we had known at the first glance. 
They were members of a family of nine 
that had taken up quarters beyond the 
ridge, a scant four miles from the Richards’ 
place. They would have to come much 
to the stream in the valley, so it was 
well that we had met so soon. They only 
remained a little while. The girl spoke not 
at all. 

Nowadays Phil Richards would be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘man’s man.’’ His life had 
been spent in fighting elemental forces, and 
the fight had left its-impress upon him in 
qualities that showed and could not easily 
be misunderstood. His wants had been 
few, but what he wanted he had found the 
means to get, counting neither the cost nor 
the risk. I knew when I looked into his 
face that day after the Mexican girl had 
ridden away that he wanted her; and I knew 
that only death or destruction would thwart 
his purpose to get her. 

During the next six weeks there was a 
marked change in Phil. I knew, although 
he had not told me, that he*had contrived to 
make the acquaintance of the beautiful 


Mexican. Her I never saw again, but her 
brothers—there were five of them, all older 
than she—met us several times where the 
stream curved around the ridge. To me 
they were always courteous, but toward 
Phil, after a couple of weeks, they became 
distant and even plainly unfriendly. One 
afternoon three of them came to the stream 
while we were there, and one, the oldest, 
said quietly to Phil :— 

“* Sefior, you have had warning.” 

Phil swung around, passion blazing in his 
eyes. 

“Warning!” he barked. ‘And when 
did anyone from your side of the Rio Grande 
get the right to warn me off any inch of 
ground on this? I go where I please— 
savvy ?—and I make good my right as I 
go.” 

Sudden wrath flamed in the Mexican’s 
face. 

“ The dog that * he began, but got no 
farther. Phil's fist shot out and dropped 
him. Instantly the hands-of the two re- 
maining brothers dropped to their hips, but, 
because I had half expected what was 
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coming, I beat them to my revolver and got 
them covered. 

“I'm sorry for this, gentlemen,” I said, 
“* but it will be better for us all if no blood 
is spilled. Let us carry the thing no 
farther.” 

The fallen Mexican had regained his feet. 
His mouth was bleeding, but he had _ re- 
covered his self-control. 

‘* Mv blood, has it not already been shed ?”” 
he said. ‘It will be good for the sefor if 
this is the end.” 

He mounted and they rode away. It was 
clear to me that Phil regretted his hasty 
action. When the brothers were out of 
sight beyond the ridge, he said :— 

“You're wondering, I suppose.”” 

“It’s not my aftair, Phil.” 

He fumbled at a pocket, drew out a sheet 
of paper, and handed it to me. It was a 
note from the Mexican girl’s father warning 
Phil to make no further effort to see her, 
She was very young, it said; they. were of 
different race and religion; it should be 
enough that he, her father, objected. The 
note was not discourteous, but it breathed 
resentment. 

Twice within the succeeding ten days 
Phil failed to join me for the evening ride in, 
and on both occasions he came back late at 
night. At the house not a word was said in 
my presence about the Mexicans, but the 
atmosphere of the home changed till there 
was a sense of something brooding and 
threatening. I did not need to be told that 
the family knew about Phil’s attachment, 
of how it was viewed by the hot-blooded 


family of the girl, and what it might 
portend. There came into the eyes of 
Mrs. Richards a look of dread. Even 
Mollie seemed haunted, and no_ longer 


played her accompaniment to the love-songs 
sung by him who was now her declared and 
accepted lover. 

It was near the close of the summer that 
Phil, one night, declared his intention of 
riding the next morning to a town that had 
come into being beyond the hills some 
fifteen miles av The announcement was 
received in silence by the family, but I saw 
Mollie cast a quick glance at her lover. 
After supper thev walked down to the stream 
and were away for the better part of an hour. 
T know now what mission she laid it upon 
him that night to perform: and I know how 
he performed it. 

T worked alone the next day—the lonctiest 
and most lonesome day of my life. At this 
I wondered, for Phil and I had usually been 
far apart for hours during the day, vet never 
before had I been oppressed. I was glad 
when evening came and 1 could ride in, but 
there was nothing to cheer me at the house. 
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Phil had not returned, and Mollie’s lover, 
too, was away. Mrs. Richards was sad-evyed, 
and Mollie went often to the window to look 
out through the valley where the shadows 
were deepening. 

We were still at supper when the muffled 
pulsing of a horse’s hoofs wove into the pall 
of silence. The rider was coming fast. 
Mrs. Richards stopped nervously on her way 
to the table with a dish, and her husband 
turned in his chair. The nder flung himself 
from his horse and came stumbling through 
the door. It was Mollie’s lover, and in his 
face there was terror, confusion, even horror. 
A moment he stood trembling, then gasped 
out the single word— 

“Phil!” 

I heard a low moan from Mrs. Richards, 
and felt that she had sunk to the floor. 
Fred Richards sprang up and clutched the 
trembling man by the collar. 

“« Phil—what of Phil ? ” he demanded. 

“* There was an ambush at the pass through 
the hills. Phil had been to the village, 
making arrangements for his marriage to the 
Mexican girl. She was to meet him at the 
pass in the late afternoon. When he got 
back there five men He was td 

“Who told you ?”’ It was Tom Richards 
that grated this. 

“T learned in the village. 
there, close up. I saw——” 

“You were close up, you saw, and you're 
back here without a scratch!” 

“ T couldn’t—-oh! I fired twice. 
down, What could T do?” 

For answer Tom stepped over quickly, 
ferked the man’s revolver from the holster, 
examined it, and hurled it to the floor. Then 
he tore the man from his father’s grip and 
flung him sprawling through the door. I saw 
the poor wretch scramble to his feet and rush 
away into the gloom of the valley. Scarcely 
realizing what I was doing, I picked vp 
the revolver and looked at it. Every 
chamber was loaded: the weapon was per- 
fectly clean ! 


Then I was 


Phil was 


Slowly, as one coming out of a dream, I 
heard again the buzzing and humming of 
voices. Dreamily it came to me that the 
crowd around me was happy, jovous, a 
crowd in celebration. Outside I saw once 
more the eddying multitude and the garish 
glare of Broadway. 

Twenty vears, and the face of a man with 
a smiling woman at his side had made them 
as nothing. Twenty years since the night 
when that man went sprawling throvgh a 
door and hid himself in the gloom of a valley. 
A smiling woman at his side! But deep mn 
his soul there is the ghost of a girl who 
does not smile. 
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Millions in Wealth 


Buried in This Country! 
Any Deserving Person Can Get His Share 


VER since wealth existed, buried 
treasure has lured men on to 
mighty effort although the 
chance of finding it was about 

one in a million. 

Science has made the startling dis- 
covery that millions in wealth are buried 
right in this country, and that any 
one wanting his share has about nine 
chances in ten of getting it. 

Does this statement surprise you? I | 
hope it does. 

Do you demand an explanation? I 
sincerely hope you do. 

I chose this method of getting your 
close and earnest attention to tell you 
the great, practical truth that science 
has discovered about the way to get 
wealth and success. 

What is this wonderful discovery? 

Where is the buried treasure? 

How can you get your share? 

1. Science has discovered that the 
power to get wealth and to win success is a natural 
power, born in every ni human being, and only 
awaits development. 

2. The buried treasure is in your own head and con- 
sists of your undeveloped power to achieve wealth, or 
any other worth while ambition. 

3. You can get this buried treasure only by develop- 
ing the powers in you until they are strong enough 
to enable you to win whatever you want strongly 
enough to concentrate on getting it. 

The rich men of the world are popularly believed to 
have obtained their wealth from mines of diamonds, 
gold or other precious metals, from oil or coal, from 
steel or cotton or ships or wheat, or inventions or dis- 
coveries. That is only superficially true. 

Most of these men could have changed places one 
with another and each would have become just as rich 
and successful. Why? 

Because the power to get wealth, to win success was 
not in the material with which they worked, but in 
their heads. 

How did it get in their heads? 

They were born with it. 

Were they especially favored by being born with 
such power? 

No. st A were among the *inety per cent of all 
people. of races and color who are favored with 
normal brains. The only ones not so favored are the 
born imbeciles or mental defectives. 

Why is it, if ninety per cent of people are born with 
such powers that most people are failures and become 
dependents in old age? 

Because these powers are at birth just as undeveloped 
as the power to walk or talk, and most people develop 
their physical powers enough to keep them alive much 
longer than their partially developed Success-Powers 
will sustain that life. 

What are these Success-Powers? 

- They are the character qualities essential to success. 

People who have them well-developed have high 
Success-Power and always succeed unless very adverse 
circumstances or accident intervene. 

People who have them poorly developed have low 
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Success-Power and always fail, regard- 
less of circumstances or accident. 

The next questions you naturally ask 
are: What are these character quali- 
ties? How can I find out my Success- 
Power? What can I do to strengthen 
it, avoid failure and achieve success? 

I devised the Foster Success Power 
Self-Analysis, with which you can 
within an hour, learn what are the 
character qualities essential to success, 
determine your strength in each, and 
the strength of your Success- Power. 


With the Self-Analysis I send fall in- 
formation for using it. When your Self- 
Analysis is received, filled in as directed, 
I will tell you what you must do to 
strengthen your character qualities and 
increase your Success-Power if it is too 
low to enable you to achieve your ambi- 


tion, 

I will also tell you about my course 
of instruction in Success-Power — the 
crowning achievement of thirty years experience in 
helping hundreds of thousands of ambitious men and 
women to better their condition and to achieve finan- 
cial independence and success. 

I was the originator of instruction by correspondence, 
founder and for twenty-five years, President of the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. 

I have had more experience in helping people develop 
Success-Power than any other living man. In every 
civilized country on earth are people of wealth and 
power who gladly acknowledge that my system of self- 
development started them on the road to success. 

Please, I beg of you, do not think because of the 
sensational method and etrong statements I have used that 
they are exaggerated or that 1 am too bold. 

Tam by nature a modest man. but I realize with Edison 
that the greatest weakness of the human race is INERTIA. 
I feel that it is my duty to startle you into a realization of the 
wonderful undeveloped possibilities of your own self, rouse 
you from the fatal grip of inertia and induce you to take the 
first step from its deadly embrace. 

Break the Spell of Inertia! Act Now! 

Fill in, cut out and mail this coupon. You risk nothing. 
It may change the whole course of your life. It may lead to 
wealth and success. ‘: 


T. J. FOSTER, President, 
Industrial Correspondence University, Inc., 
Dept. N, Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find 10c, coin or postage, for which please 
send me the Foster Success-Power Self-Analysis, instruc- 
tions for use, and full particulars of your Suceess-Power 
Course. 


Street and Number 
City or P. O. 


e lish any- 
it. Dr. Foster's Self 
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A veritable human docu- 
j ment—the true story of 
f a plain man who met 
\ the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 
back upon the cities, went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make a 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and again stark misfortune overtook him ; 
be was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at dast he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
the bottom of the ladder once more, but 


Iam thinking and feeling and 
doing. I must say it, and do not want 
to halt some stranger on the street and pour 
my tale of joy into his ears. For I have met 
The Girl! I had always known that her 
eyes would be like that, blue-grey, kind, 
gentle, compassionate. I had rather sup- 
posed that her hair would be dark, but I 
like it just as well the way it is—brown, 
with something golden about it. And she 
had the healthiest colour I ever saw, all 
creamy and pink and clean. She is big for 
a girl, tall and broad and deep-chested, and 
somehow she makes you feel that she has 
hidden within her great untouched stores of 
vitality. She is very Norsk: fit mate for 
me, who am a Dane, a Viking, come to this 
new world to seek a mate and make a home. 

Of course there have been other girls, and 
I thought I was in love with each of them, 
but this one is different from any of the rest. 
She is big enough and healthy enough, and 
she is sweet and pure and intelligent. But 
the thing that impresses me most is the way 
Vol. xlvii.—3l. 


DISCONTINUED my diary when I 
entered the army, but now I feel 
the urgent need to write down what 
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all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his own 
simple yet vivid lan- 
guage in peges torn from 
his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique ro- 
mance of fact ended. “The tale is true,” 
writes the Author; “I actually lived it.” 
No more remarkable narrative has appeared 
in our pages for many years. 


she looks at one—just the friendliest kind 
of way, that makes you feel warm and com- 
fortable in her presence. 

I met her in Los Angeles, on the eve of a 
dance. A girl friend brought her in and 
introduced us. I asked the Girl for the 
first, third, and fifth, but she evidently 
thought I was too bold, for she would only 
promise me the first one, and then went 
away with the other gifls. I was quite im- 
pressed. That evening went by very swiftly. 

I took her and her friend 

My home, and I told them of the 
Dream-Hoime." North. And what do you 
think ? She—Marian -.:her 

name is—said that it had been the dream of 
her life to go to Alaska. I was so happy 
that my imagination ran away with .me. 
I told them I was going back up tltere to 
make a home, and I described just the kind 
ot a place I was going to Have. There is a 
little trout lake up in the woods, on the 
Chilkat Peninsula, and I imagined a com- 
fortable cabin built on the brink of the lake, 
the little valley up there cleared and made 
into pastures and turnip patches, with cows 
grazing round about. I told them of the 
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peace and the stillness of the North, and of 
the greatness and the magnificence of the 
mountains, and there came a longing look 
into that girl’s eves. She saw it all as I 
described it, and she wanted to be there. I 
wonder if the little lake and the valley 
around it would make a nice farm, once the 
land is cleared ? It looked awfully good the 
way I imagined it, and I think T had better 
take a look at it when I get back up there, 

I asked her to go to the “ movies "’ with 
me the next evening, and what did we see 
but pictures of the Northland! On the way 
home I again told her of that country, and I 
could tell by the way she looked that she 
wanted to go there. If she ever wants to 
go there with me I shall be a happy man. 

Last night I went with her to a party, 
an] on the way home I told her that { loved 
her, and that to-morrow I would start for 
the North, either to ‘‘ make a stake ” and 
come down to make my home here, or to 
make my home up there, and I asked her 
if she would come when I had the cabin 
built, or marry me when I came back. 

She said she didn’t know—she had only 
known me a few days; and although she 
liked me, and had alwavs hoped some dav 
to go North, she asked for time. She would 
be friends with me. 

I told her that I intended to start the 
next day, and that I hadn’t much money 
but would beat my way to Seattle. IT asked 
her if she would correspond with me, and 
she said she would, and gave me her ring, 
which barely fits my little finger, as a token 
of friendship. 


Santa Barbara, California, 
February 14th, 1914. 
I have started on my way 


Off te the = North. I put on two suits of 
North. underwear and my blue serge 
suit, with a suit of overalls 

on top. TI put asmall towel, soap, my comb 


and brush, and my shaving gear in my pocket, 
and sewed what money I had in my clothes 
in various inconspicuous places. I was then 
ready for anything ; and already I have had 
one small adventure. 

I came to Burbank on the Pacific Electric 
car-line early vesterday morning. I pur- 
chased my breakfast at a baker's shop, and 
wandered down to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad track, looking for a quiet place to 
eat it. In a grassy nook by a railroad 
bridge I sat down and ate my cookies and 
doughnuts, and had just finished when a 
fellow in a buggv came driving in among the 
bushes. He said he was a constable, and 
yelled at me to get out. He was very funny, 
so highly angry at nothing at all. Perhaps 
J was a bit impudent. At any rate, he 
flourished a revolver a good deal, and then 


drove off furiouslv—to get a warrant, he 
said. Since 1 didn’t care about wasting 
any time in Burbank, I walked out past the 
city limits, and hopped on a passing truck. 

I rode a long way with it till late in the 
night, when it stopped at a good-sized town. 
I got off, and as I saw a train pulling into 
the station a few blocks away, I ran over 
there, sneaked close to the train, crawled up 
on to the baggage car, and rode out with it. 
T arrived here in Santa Barbara this morning, 
having completed the first lap of my journey 
to the North. 


San Luis Obispo, California, 
February 15th, 1914. 

I haven't progressed much, but I am 
nearer the North than I was yesterday, and 
that is something. Iam sitting in a box car 
waiting for the next train to the North. In 
Santa Barbara yesterday I waited for the 
“ Lark.’’ When she came rumbling in at 
10.39 1 was hiding behind a pile of sand 
ready to make a rush for her when she 
started. As soon as she came in six men with 
flash-lights came around, and searched the 
train all over. They found two men on top 
of the baggage car and took them away with 
them—to jail, I suppose. I almost decided 
to sneak off and give up the attempt to ride 
her, but I thought I might as well take a 
chance to-day as to-morrow, so I waited. 
Some of the officers passed very close to me 
several times, but it was dark and I lay as 
still as a log, so that they did not see me. 
The train started and I made a dash for the 
locomotive. Nobody saw me. I climbed 
up on the water tank and crouched close to 
it to keep from being seen. It was thrilling 
to fool the police that way, and although it 
was cold and began to rain, there was real 
joy in “ beating’ the fast passenger and 
mail train. Yet I did not feel quite at ease, 
for I was breaking the law, and if I were 
caught would be put in jail, considered a 
criminal by society. Well, I will try not to 
get caught ! 

It rained pretty hard, and when I came to 
San Luis Obispo I got off and found an empty 
box car and slept a while, and here I am. 


Richmond, California, 
February 18th, 1914. 
I had a good night’s rest in 


Arrested! = San Jusé,and yesterdaymom- 
ing I hurried down to catch 
the 8.35. Itstarted out as I was turning the 


corner of the station and I made a dash for it. 
A railroad ‘ bull” (that’s what the hoboes 
call them) was on the first baind baggage car, 
watching to see that no hoboes got on board, 
but I jumped upon the second baggage car 
and crawled up on top before he had time to 
see me. There I lay until the train got into 


San Francisco. Outside the yards she slowed 
down a bit and I jumped off, and walked 
straight down to the ferry building, eating a 
dozen doughnuts on the way. I paid my way 
to Oakland and rode all the way to the 
Sixteenth Strect station, waiting around 
there until a train pulled out going North. I 
ran for the locomotive, but a “ bull” sprang 
out from between the cars where he had been 
hiding and grabbed me by the arm. 

I was arrested ! 

When a man is arrested he feels as I 
imagine a bird feels when it has just been 
caught. I was keenly on the alert for a 
chance to escape, and I glanced desperately 
to right and left, my mind busily groping for 
some way out of the grasp of the heavy hand 
that held me imprisoned, and the terrible 
authority that it represented, that law that 
I had broken. 

The ‘ bull ”’ evidently meant business, for 
he led me toward the station without saying 
a word, and his sinister, business-like manner 
froze me to the marrow. I couldn’t afford 
to be put in jail, and in my desperation I 
decided to break away. As we went around 
the corner of the station building, I broke 
away from him and ran up Sixteenth Street, 
with him after me. He was not as fast as I 
was and I soon put some distance between us. 

“Halt!” he yelled. ‘‘ Halt !”’ 

Iran on, and bang went his gun. I swerved 
instinctively and began to zigzag this way 
and that as Iran up thestrect. Bang! bang! 
went his gun again, and a bullet buried itself 
in the building I was passing. Bang! bang! 
bang! He shot again, and I jumped over a 
fence and ran across a back vard, nearly 
stepping on a big dog that ran yelping away 
under a shed. Over another fence I flew, 
and into a garden where two ladies sat in 
rocking-chairs ona lawn. There was quite a 
commotion, what with the dog’s velping and 
my breaking through the bushes. As I 
passed’ by them I saw one of them go over 
backwards, chair and all. I got rid of that 
“ bull” all right, and after dodging through a 
few back yards I took a street-car and rode to 
Richmond, where I found a nice little station 
handy for a hobo to “ make "’ a train from. 

T am getting pretty wary of “ bulls,” 
policemen, and train crews. I feel as if I 
had committed a crime and were in hiding. 
I trv not to be seen by anyone, keeping be- 
hind lines of box cars and warehouses when- 
ever I can. I suppose I am committing a 
crime, and I am sure I should get a jail 
sentence if I were caught. 


Sacramento, California, 
February 19th, tgt4. 
I have progressed again, though rather 
slowly. One can’t travel very fast when 
there are so many large towns where one has 
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to get off and run and sneak and hide to keep 
from getting “ pinched.” 

1 rode to Sacramento on a baggage car 
where there were some nice rods to lie on. 
Here I had to run for it, for as soon as I got 
out from under the car I heard someone yell, 
“Hey, you! what are you doing there?” 
I ran, and thought I saw someone running 
after me, so I dived under a car to the cther 
side and, mingling with the crowd, walked 
leisurely out of the depot and up town. 

I stopped at the corner of a street and tricd 
to decide what to do. Should I go back and 
try to jump a train out, or get a room, a bath, 
and a good rest ?_ I was cold and wet to the 
skin, and my teeth were chattering. 

An old man came up to me and said, 
Pretty wet, ain't it?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ pretty wet.” 

“Where are you going ? " he asked. 

“‘T don’t know yet. I ama stranger here ; 
just came in on the train.” 

“Here,” he said, ‘I'll give you a tip. 
Down on K Street there is a saloon that 
stays open all night and about two hundred 
men sleep there every night, but you'd better 
go earlyif you want to get room on the floor.’”’ 

IT thanked him for the information, and 
made up my mind to go down there later on 
and see what the place was like. First, 
however, I went to a cheap hotel and got 
a room. * The clerk in the office looked hard 
at me; and no wonder, for I surely looked 
seedy, just come from under a train all 
black and grimy. But I wasn’t too bad for 
a two-bit room, and I got my overalls off and 
went to the bathroom and had a thorough 
cleaning, and then I hurried down to get my 
supper. I had not eaten all day, and to 
say that I enjoved that meal would not half 
tell it. Then I visited a five-cent show, and 
after that I went down to K- Street and 
found the saloon the old-timer had told me 
about. I rolled in, hands in my pockets 
and shoulders hunched, trying to look as 
“down and out” as possible. The first 
thing I met was a sickly, nauseating smell of 
stale liquor. Then I saw a crowd of men 
lined up against the bar, four deep. Most 
of them were drunk, and there was an awful 
noise—-singing, swearing, and loud drunken 
talk and laughter, [ didn’t see anybody 
sleeping on the floor, but there was a door 
to another room, and in there I went. It 
was dark, and I sat down near the door and 
waited till my eves were used to the dark— 
and then I saw! Men lay there, and some 
women, huddled on the floor like pigs in a 
pen, sleeping on the dirty floor. Some of 
them were groaning, some were snoring. 
This, then, is the bottom of 
“The Pit,” as Jack London 
called it. I couldn’t stand it 
very long in there, and was glad to get out 


“The Pit.” 
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into the streets. Ah, for the North with its 
sweet, cool, balmy air ! 

I dreamed of ‘* The Pit,” of policemen and 
jails, and I had a poor night of it; but I 
have learned one lesson, and that is to keep 
out of ‘ The Pit.” 


Wheatland, California, 
February 20th, 1914. 

It seems that the farther I go from Marian, 
the more she is in my thoughts. Ever since 
I was in Sacramento, and saw the poor 
wretches there in that hole, I have been 
wondering what is to become of me and if 
IT shall wind upin “ The Pit "like the others. 
What can kcep me out of it? To marry and 
settle down would be the safest way. To 
settle down without marrying would not do 
for me, for I should soon get lonesome and 
want to go somewhere else. Marian must 
come and be my mate in the home I shall 
build. But I am drifting farther and farther 
away from her all the time. There are many 
other men in the world who will want her, 
and my measly letter once or twice a week 
is hardly enough to keep her interest in me 
alive. 1 think I will pull the leaves out of 
my diary as I go along and send them to 
her, so that she may see the things I see, and 
thus know me better. 


Dunsmuir, California, 
February 22nd, 1914, 

I jumped a passenger-train from Wheat- 
land to Redding, and another one out of 
Redding, riding on the ‘ blind.” It was a 
pretty cold trip, with rain and snow and the 
wind beating against me. I am glad that I 
have lots of clothes on, for I am up in the 
mountains now, and it is snowing—real snow 
like that we have in Alaska. I went into a 
saloon and sat down by a great big heater. 
Pretty ‘soon my head began to nod, for I 
haven’t caught that much-needed slecp yet. 
No sooner had I dozed off than the bar- 
tender came and shook me up. He pointed 
to a sign over the door which read : ‘* Hoboes 
get warm and get out. This means you." 

I was very nice and warm, but I wasn’t 
ready to get out, so I went over to the bar 
and ordered a glass of butter-milk. The bar- 
tender grinned sheepishly, and I went back 
to my chair and nodded away. Having spent 
my nickel I was a customer and not a hobo. 

I am very anxious to reach Portland, 
where I shall get a letter from Her and learn 
if she cares to keep hearing from me. If she 
cares, I shall certainly keep it up, for the 
fact that she is reading this diary and follow- 
ing me on my way gives me added zest to 
write. 

Disston, Oregon, 
February 26th, 1914. 

1 rode on the rods from Roseburg, intend- 

ing to ride all the way to Eugene, but I 
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became tired and hungry, and got off at 
Cottage Grove. I am down to my last fifty 
dollars, which is sewn in my undershirt. It 
is in gold, and represents my fare from 
Seattle to Haines. Also, it is my emergency 
fund in case I should get sick or arrested. 
I didn't like to break into it, so 1 hunted 
around until I found a house where I could 
chop wood for a meal. 

I chopped for half an hour or so, and was 
then called in to supper. They were very 
pleasant people—Dr. Kline, his wife, and 
daughter—and they treated me very cor- 
dially, After the meal the doctor asked me 
if I would go to work if I could get a job 
thereabouts. 


It is still pretty early to 
start for the North, and I 
had figured on doing a few 
days’ work in Seattle before 
leaving; but I would just as soon work 
now as then, so I told him that I was willing 
to do anything. 

“ All right,” he said, “I'll try to get vou 
a job.” He went to the telephone and called 
someone up. ‘Can you buck logs?” he 
asked me over his shoulder, 

“Yes.” 

“All right,’ he said, hanging up the 
receiver, “ you've got a job.” 

He insisted on lending me two dollars to 
pay for my bed and for the ride to Disston, 
where this camp is, and I have already 
worked one half-day. Bucking logs is hard 
work for a man who hasn’t done anything 
for some time, I am afraid the other men 
think that I am a dub, for I didn’t accom- 
plish much this afternoon except to cut mv 
hand on the saw and to develop a great 
blister in my palm. 


Getting a Job. 


Disston, Oregon, 
February 28th, 1914. 

To-day the boss came along and gave me 
anew job. I had been bucking logs and had 
not been very good at it. It is a long time 
since I have done any hard work, and still 
longer since I have worked in the woods, so, 
although I am willing enough, I am not a 
first-class man at all. The boss had kept an 
eye on me, and this morning he told me to 
go to work with Big Fred, the feller, I have 
been told by some of the other men that 
nobody can work with Fred for any length 
of time, because he just wears a man out. 
Whenever the boss wants to get rid of a man 
he sends him out with Fred, and if the man 
lasts a week he does well. However, I am 
going to try to stick it out. I used to be a 
fairly good worker, and my three years in 
the army have given me lots of reserve 
strength. 

We worked to-dav, Fred and I, and felled 
six large trees, each one over six feet in 


diameter. It was backbreaking work for 
me, because I am not used to it, but one 
thing cheered me up. After we had felled a 
big pitchy fir this afternoon in which the saw 
pulled hard, making us slave like niggers to 
get it down, I was so exhausted that I could 
hardly stand up, but I noticed that Fred was 
pretty tired, too. The best of it was that I 
was rested before he was, and ready to tackle 
the next tree. Maybe it is because I am 
younger and can recuperate faster, but I do 
know that I was much more exhausted than 
Fred was when we went to the camp at quit- 
ting time, and had I not seen him so tired 
there in the woods I would have quit this 
evening and gone on my way. I feel now as 
if | were playing a game and that it would be 
an act of cowardice to quit. It is a month 
before I can do anything up Northand I have 
hopes of putting it inhere at four dollars a day. 


Disston, Oregon, 
March 3rd, 1914. 

Several days have passed 

and I haven’t written any- 

thing in my diary. I believe 

that Fred has divined my 
intention to stay on the job in spite of ‘him 
and his driving. He has done his best—or 
his worst, rather—to discourage me and work 
me to death. He never lets up from the 
time we go to work till the time we go to 
lunch or back to the camp at night. He is 
determined to wear me out, and I am not 
sure that he will not succeed. Nevertheless, 
I am going to give him a run for his money, 
for though I am sore all over and almost dead 
with fatigue every night, I notice that he is 
not feeling his best either, and it is now a 
matter of which of us will give up first. 

Fred is a peculiar man. He is bigger than 
I and about ten years older, I should judge, 
being about thirty-five. He has dark brown 
hair and flashing black eves, and his shoulders 
are slightly stooped, from bending over a 
saw all his life, I suppose. I don’t think he 
likes me, for although we work all alone away 
out in the woods, he only speaks to tell me 
something todo. We fell a tree and then we 
pick up the tools and begin to fell another 
one right away, and so on all day long. We 
felled eighteen trees to-day, and I was so 
tired that I could hardly eat my supper. I 
am too sore in the back and arms to rest well, 
and my hands are full of cuts from the saw 
and blisters from the axe-handle. The other 
men don’t speak tome. Isuppose they have 
a contempt for such a worthless fellow. I 
feel kind of lonesome, and I doubt if I'll have 
the pluck to stay here very much longer. 


An Odd 
Duel, 


Disston, Oregon, 
March 6th, 1914. 
I reccived three letters from Portland to- 
day. I am one of the happiest men in the 
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world, for two of them are from Marian, and 
she likes my diary and hopes I will continue 
to send it to her as I go along. Oh, Marian, 
you cannot imagine how happy I am | 

I had decided to quit in the morning, as I 
was nearly worn out and couldn't see the use 
of slaving on just because that other fool was 
crazy enough to try to kill himself, but Iam 
not going to quit now. I am inspired with 
new strength and determination, and I am 
going to finish my month here. And it is 
not going to kill me, either ! 

Big Fred brought a new sledge-hammer 
to-day instead of the old one. Itis a fourteen- 
pounder! The old one weighed eight pounds 
and was quite heavy enough to pack around 
in the woods, besides the two long felling 
wedges, a saw, and the springboard. The 
darned hammer is so heavy that I can’t strike 
properly with it, and to-day, when we had 
to wedge a big tree over, I had a dickens of a 
time of it. I pounded and pounded, hitting 
the tree more than half the time instead of 
the wedge, while Fred stocd by and said: 
“Hit it! hitit! why don’t you hit it ?” 

Finally I got so mad at my own clumsiness 
and at him that I stopped and glared so 
fiercely at him that he stopped sneering and 
said, ‘‘ Let me give vou a spell, Svend.”’ 

It was the first kind word he had spoken 
to me, and I ought to have stepped back and 
let him do it, but I was stubborn and angry, 
and merely scowled at him. 1 began to 
pound again, saving, “ That’s all right. You 
handle your end of it and I'll take care of 
mine.” 

I was mad all day and just worked like 
the devil, swearing at everything that got in 
my way, making hard work of things that 
would have becn easy had I not “ taken the 
bull by the wrong tail.” By night-time I 
was so worn out that I could hardly drag 
myself in, and I was going to quit my job 
to-morrow morning, but now I am so 
cheered that I can stick it out. 


Disston, Oregon, 
March oth, tor4. 

Received another letter from Marian to- 
day, and I have been lifted to the heights of 
happiness. Her letters are like wine to my 
soul. They fill me with warmth. I am 
going to save them and take them with me 
wherever I go. 

On the job I am getting along better every 
day, although my relations with my partner 
are no better than they were. He has no 
use for me at all. and we work together all 
day long without saving a word. I know 
what to do now and there’s no need for him 
to tell me, so we just go along from tree to 
tree and, because I am stubborn and he is 
mean, we make the work as hard for each 
other as possible. He “ rides '’ his end of 
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“*Hey, Fred,’ I said, in a low voice, ‘the boss is coming !’” 


the saw—holds it tight to the cut, making it 
pull harder, and I, in retaliation, “ ride’? my 
end. We never stop to think or rest. As 
soon as we send a tree crashing to the ground, 
he picks up his springboard and the two 
axes and starts for the next one, and I take 
the saw and the rest of the tools and follow, 
and so it goes on all day long. 

I am getting to be a better chopper, and 
can hit twice or three times in the same cut 
at times. 

When the boss came out to-day and saw 
all the work we had done, he looked at me 


with interest and said to Fred ‘‘ He's not so 
bad after all, is he?” 

But Fred looked over to a large tree and 
replied : ‘‘ We'll need a ten-foot saw for that 
one.” 7 

T picked up my axe and continued chopping 
the undercut we had been working on when 
the bess came, and I kept on chopring all 
the time he was talking to Fred. I noticed 
that he watched me and I did my best not to 
fall in his opinion. I am happy, for I think 
that I have passed the crisis, and I am sure 
Tl get stronger from now on and be able to 


l 


If I could 


do my work better and better. 
only become as good a logger as Fred I should 
be proud of myself, for he surely is an expert. 
Even if he doesn’t like me, I have to admit 


that. The other men are beginning to be 
more friendly toward me, and, all in all, am 
getting along all right. 


Disston, Oregon, 
March 15th, 1914. 

Six days have gone by and I have not 
written at all. When nothing happens. and 
a man slaves from daylight till dark, it is 
not easy to write at night. But to-day I 
received a long letter from Her in which she 
told me of her school work, and it made me 
so happy that I had to write her a long letter 
and do my diarv besides. 

We have been working like beasts, Fred 
and I, and I am getting more and more 
efficient. I was pretty soft at first, but my 
muscles are hardening and I grow stronger 
every day. I can now chop quite well, and 
do almost half the work when we chop an 
undercut. Fred has been trying his best 
this last week to wear me out, and with 
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every day 


that goes 
by he gets 
more ugly, 


and scowls 
at me and 
swears the 
whole day 
Tong. 

To-day we 
had a tree 
that was full 
of pitch. The 
pitch fairly 
poured out 
of the cut 
while we 
sawed. We 
cut it very 
close to the 
ground, and 
I had a good 
place to 
stand, while 
Fred had to 
work ina 
difficult and 
tiresome posi- 
tion. The 
saw pulled 
hard and it 
was all we 
could do to 
work it, but 
Fred never- 
theless kept 
on like a mad 
man, sawing, 
cursing, and swearing. He had been drink- 
ing the night before. He succeeded in 
making me angry, so I set my teeth, deter- 
mined to pull as long and as hard as he. 
When the tree was about three-quarters 
sawed off, his foot slipped from the place on 
which he was standing, sprawling him on the 
ground. I looked up impatiently to see what 
was the matter, and our eyes met squarely 
for the first time, I think, since we have 
worked together. 

““Look here,”’ he said, angrily, but al- 
most kindly, too, “ there’s no need of your 
working so hard. You're not getting any 
more for it, no matter how hard you 
work.” 

“ That’s all right,” said I, like the stubborn 
fool I am, for I might have put matters right 
by agreeing with him. ‘I can stand it, if 
you can. I am not complaining.” 

With that I took hold of my end of the 
saw, ready to begin again, and with a scowl 
and an oath Fred grabbed his, and we went 
to work as hard as possible. I am sorry 
now that I didn't make up with him. It 
would have made it easier for both of us. 


45> THE 
Besides, it is not pleasant to work with an 
angry man, expecially when he drinks. 


Disston, Oregon, 
March 20th, 1914. 

I am really and honestly sorry that 1 did 
not make up with Fred the other day when 
I had the chance. The man is actually 
wearing himsclf out, and I am to blame for 
it. He goes to the saloon every night and 
gets drunk, hardly ever reaching the camp 
till after midnight ; then he works like mad 
all day long. He doesn't speak to me at all, 
but just goes determinedly on. 

The boss is worrving about it, tuo, and 
to-day he said to Fred that we were doing 
too much, and were getting too far ahead of 
the “ buckers.”’ 

“ You’re working yourselves out of a job,” 
he said; ‘‘ take it easy for a while.” 

But after he had gone Fred only worked 
the harder. 

I really don’t know what to do about it. 
Maybe I ought to quit, and thus remove the 
eause of his annoyance; but that would be 
to acknowledge myself defeated, and since 
the men are all ‘‘ on” to what we are doing, 
and have laid bets on us, I do not like the 
idea of having them think that Fred has 
driven me off. I don’t like to have Fred 
quit on account of me, either. He is a first- 
class logger, and he has worked here for 
several years. 

Cottage Grove, Oregon, 

March 30th, 1914. 

Iam on my way North again. 
My month was up, and things 
came to a climax in the 
logging camp. Fred kept 
getting worse. No man can stand drinking 
every night and working hard every day. 
One thing had to give way for the other, and 
Fred’s work had to give way to his carousing. 
We did less and less work as Fred grew weaker 
and weaker. He didn’t lose any of his fierce- 
ness, though, and he hated me just as 
cordially when he was sick as when he was 
well, When we had a tree down, he would 
lie down on the moss and sleep while I 
chopped the next undercut or the spring- 
board hole. As long as I was working he 
would sleep on, but when I stopped he’d 
soon wake up and come to saw. Day before 
yesterday, when we had felled a large eight- 
foot spruce, and had sawed the cut in the 
undercut for the next one, Fred went to sleep 
while I chopped. Before long I heard some- 
one coming through the underbrush, It was 
the bess. I couldn’t call to red, the boss 
was too close, but I hopped down from my 
springboard and ran to where he lay. 

“Hey, Fred,” I said, in a low voice, ‘ the 
boss is coming ! ’” 

He looked up dazedly. 


The End of 
the Battle. 


“TY don’t care a 
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curse!’ he swore. 
of me.” 

The boss came up over the top of the log. 
‘‘ What's the matter?” he asked. ‘‘ Sick?” 

Fred sat up. ‘‘ No, I’m not sick,” he said. 
“I'm through. I quit.” 

He looked at me sullenly, lumbered to 
his feet, and started for the camp, muttering 
something about tenderfeet. 

‘Tl send another man out with you 
to-morrow,” the boss said to me. “I guess 
you can handle the job all right.” 

But I said that my time was up and that I 
was quitting, too. He wanted to know why 
I couldn’t stay, told me that I was all right 
and could handle the job of head feller quite 
well, and that he was short of men. This 
was a lie, for I knew that he had plenty, and 
that there were men asking for work at the 
camp every day. In reply I said that I 
was on my way North and had only intended 
to stay a month, and now my time was up. 

Fred was rolling his blanket-roll when I 
came into the bunk-house. He looked up 
in surprise when he saw that I was getting 
ready to go away. 

“ Quitting ?’” he asked, his curiosity get- 
ting the best of him. : 

“Yep,” said I; ‘I’ve had enough for a 
while.” 

“ Say,” he said, coming over to me, “* you're 
a hell of a good worker!” 

I looked up and smiled. ‘‘ Not so good a 
worker as you,” I said. ‘If you’d left the 
booze alone, you'd have made me quit a long 
time ago.”’ He looked kind of foolish at 
that, so I added: “ But that’s all right, 
Fred; it was a game, and we played it fair 
and square. I have no hard feelings, if you 
haven't.” 

We shook hands and were friends. When 
he didn’t scowl he was quite a good-looking 
fellow, and I kind of liked him, anyway. We 
went to Cottage Grove together, and here I 
am now, waiting for a freight to pull out. 


“Keep your hands off 


Seattle, Washington, 

April 4th, 1914. 
At last I am at the end of my hobo trip! 
From now on I will pay my way. I feel as 
if I had won a great battle. With train 
crews, detectives, and policemen all trying 
to bar my way, I have broken through the 
barriers along the hundreds of miles without 
any trouble to speak of, and now I am here 
in Seattle safe and free and sound, except 
for a few bruises that do not amount to any- 
thing. To-morrow I sail for the Northland! 

Hurrah ! 
On board the S.S."* Mariposa.” 
April 6th, 1914. 

When I look back over the years I have 
spent as a sailor, going from land to land, 
seeing the world in my early youth, and on 


the last three years that I spent in the army, 
where I learned to curb my wildness and to 
stay in one place, I realize that 1 am ready 
to seek the place for my home and to build it. 
It may take some time—Rome wasn’t built 
in a day—but while I am building, I shall be 
happy in the knowledge of the web of love 
and comfort that I am spinning around Her 
and me. The sweet, clean air tells me that 
she will come some day to breathe it with me. 
Ah, Marian ! this is a beautiful world! I am 
sailing through clear, blue, deep fiords lined 
with green islands, at the back of which 
stand giant, white mountains. The sun is 
blazing against sparkling snow and greeny 
glaciers. It all makes me feel glad through- 
out my whole being, for I love it so and it 
Teminds me so much of Her. Her blue eyes 
and the sweet, fresh beauty of Her, would fit 
in wonderfully well with this land that I am 
now entering. She was not made for the 
smoky, dusty cities, with their rushing, fussy 
people, but for the clean, pure North. Here 
only, I am sure, can she be happy. She and 
I were made for this country, and we shall be 
here together some day—with God's help. 

I wish I could go right away and pick out 
the place for our home, but that can’t be 
done. I must first seek a job to make some 
money, and then go prospecting for our home. 


Haines, Alaska, 

April 8th, 1914. 
Home again! My heart is 
full to the brim with being 
home again. I thought I 
knew how much I loved this 
beautiful land, but I didn’t until I came back 
among its protecting mountains. 

Haines is a small town on a bay of Lynn 
Canal. At this time of the year its scenery 
is least beautiful, for the snow is just melting, 
and here and there are black streaks and 
spots on the white carpet. Yet it is beauti- 
ful. The town itself looks as if a giant had 
waded up the fiord and thrown a handful of 
coloured confetti on the beach and in among 
the spruces. The houses are of all shapes 
and colours and are very picturesque. The 
square-built barracks at Fort Seward, a mile 
or so from the town, with the creamy, 
yellow buildings shining in the sun, are very 
beautiful. 

I lived here for sixteen months as a soldier, 
and many were the happy days I spent at the 
fort and in the adjoining woods. How the 
boys greeted me when I landed! They 
thought I had come back to re-enlist, and 
they welcomed me with open arms. I 
hadn’t known that I had so many friends 
among them. 


Back in 
Alaska. 


Porcupine, Alaska, 
April 11th, 1914. 


Leaving Haines, I “‘mushed” up the 
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Chilkat River behind a dog-team and sleigh. 
It was a fine, sunshiny day; the snow had 
frozen hard during the night and made 
excellent sleighing. How the sun shone on 
the sparkling white mountains! The dogs 
trotted along, eager to run, and snapping at 
the snow as they went. I had to run most 
of the time to keep up with them. It was 
glorious. We stopped at Klukwan over- 
night and the next day at noon we reached 
Porcupine, where I was offered a job right 
away. 

This is a gold mine. I suppose any one 
would imagine me down in a rocky pit, 
digging out yellow nuggets with a pick and 
shovel. I may be doing this in a month or 
two, but for some time I'll be busy shovelling 
snow. There are about six feet of solid 
snow on the level here and much more where 
it has drifted. Everything has to be dug out 
—houses, tools, flume, and everything. 

The mine is on Porcupine Creek, a glacier 
creek running through a long deep gulch 
with steep mountains on each side. The 
scenery is wonderful, blue sky high above 
the rim of the towering mountains and the 
spruce and hemlock covered hillsides. Even 
ten straight hours of snow shovelling cannot - 
kill my joyful appreciation of this wonder- 
land. 

Porcupine, Alaska, 
: April 30th, 1914. 

I am still shovelling snow. Snow, snow, 
snow, all day long. We have uncovered all 
sorts of things—flumes, sluice-boxes, pipe- 
lines, water-ditches, lumber-piles, and ma- 
chinery. Everything has an end, -however, 
and I suppose some day they will give me 
something else to do. 


Porcupine, Alaska, 
‘ May 14th, 1914. 

Just received a long letter from Her! I 
am so happy that I could jump up and down 
and whoop. Gosh! But I wish I could quit 
to-morrow. I haven’t been to the place by 
the lake yet, but when I get ready to go and 
seek our home, I shall go there first. But I 
have to wait a while, for it takes money to 
live, and three dollars more every day look 
good to me. I have already earned a 

hundred dollars, and that 1s not so bad. 
A fellow here wants me to 
A Prospecting 20 prcspecting with him. 
Trip. He says he has a “sure 
thing’’ up in the Rainy 
Hollow country. He says he can go up 
there and make a couple of thousand dollars 
in a season with a lot less work than we 
do here. Riley is his name, and he is 
an ex-soldier from the same regiment as 
myself, and I don’t really see how he can 
know much about prospecting. Yet he is 
so sure about what he says that I think 
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perhaps he is right. He won’t give me anv 
particulars about the place for fear I shall 
go there myself and not take him along, but 
he offers me a half-interest in the proposition 
for going in with him. He hasn't any money 
at all, and needs someone with a few dollars 
to buy grub. 
Porcupine, Alaska, 
May 24th, 1914. 

Ihave quit my job and am going prospect- 
ing. Riley and I talked about it every night 
till I became so interested that I wanted to 
go. 
Riley is a medium-sized man, broad- 
shouldered, and heavy in the hips. He has 
jet-black cyes, for he is a quarter-breed 
Choctaw from Oklahoma, and he seems to 
be very good-natured and jolly, though 
rather wild and reckless in his talk. He is 
about my age, and I think we shall get along 
all right; though I have to admit that he 
is rather extravagant when he appraises 
himself, and loud self-esteem is something 
that seldom goes hand-in-hand with the 
ability that Kiley claims to possess. © Still, 
he may be an exception to the rule, and if 
what he says about this mine is true, I guess 
I can stand him for a season or two. 

We decided to go last night, and this 
morning when we didn’t go to work, the boss, 
Mr. Jackson, came and asked what was the 
matter. I told him I was going to quit, 
and to my surprise he asked me to stav. 
He said that I was a good man and he would 
be glad to have me stay. 

The place we are going to is only about 
fifty miles from here, so Riley says. He 
won't tell me where it is even now, when I 
have spent money for grub and tools.‘ Up 
behind the Rainy Hollow country,” he says ; 
and that is a pretty vague direction, for all 
Alaska lies behind the Rainy Hollow. We 
shall see what we shall see, however. It 
may be a wild-goose chase, but if it is, I can 
come back to work here, so Mr. Jackson 
says, and I am not worrying. If this thing 
turns out as well as Riley thinks it will, 
we'll both be rich by the end of the summer. 


Pleasant Camp, Alaska, 
May 26th, 1914. 

We are only seven miles 

away from Porcupine as yet, 

and though I am anxious 

to get after the gold, I 
don’t mind having Riley do a little hunt- 
ing along the way. He doesn't seem to 
be in a hurry to get anywhere, and it 
rather annoys me, for really it is my expedi- 
tion ; that is, I have furnished all the money, 
and from to-day's experiences I have come 
to doubt my partner’s ever having been up 
in this part of the country before. 

This morning we went out to see if we 


In the 
Woods. 
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could get.a bear. The woods around here 
are literally full of bears, and there are signs 
of them everywhere. We first went into a 
deep swamp, where we wandered around, 
following signs of bear. Riley was leading, 
and 1 noticed that he was taking us around 
in a ring, for we passed a certain tree at 
least three times. So I teld him about it, 
but he didn’t believe me, and said that in a 
short time we would be out of the swamp 
and up on a ridge that led to Jarvis glacier. 
He said that he had been up in this part of 
the woods and knew them like a book. So 
I followed him around for another half-hour 
or so, and then I happened to look through 
a small clear space and saw Pleasant Camp 
about a mile away. 

“Say,” 1 called to my partner, ‘ where 
are we going, anyway? I want to know.” 

“You'll find out soon enough,” Rilev 
said, overbearingly. Then he softened, and 
added: ‘‘ We are going after bear, We'll 
soon be out of this swamp. It’s a long time 
since I was here, and I didn’t remember 
how big it was ; but the ridge is right ahead 
of us. We'll be there in just a little while. 
Come on.” 

“ Hold on,” said I. ‘How far are we 
from Pleasant Camp now ?” 

“About ten miles, as far as I can tell,” 
Riley answered, impatiently. ‘‘ But what 
has that to do with it? Come on, we are 
wasting time,”’ and he started off again, but 
I went at right angles to him. 

After a little bit, when he noticed. that I 
wasn’t following him, and the underbrush 
had hidden me, he stopped, and I heard him 
yelling, “ Halloa, Svend ! Where are you?” 

I didn’t answer for a moment or two, and 
he got quite excited, and yelled at the top 
of his voice. I was only a few yards from 
him, and when I stepped out of the brush 
he began to abuse me. 

“I thought you were lost,’’ he growled. 
“You want to be careful; it’s easy to get 
lost in these woods. I don’t want to be 
blamed for taking vou out and getting you 
lost. You stay right close to me.” 

Finally I held up my hand, and told him 
to follow me a while; which he did, for I 
had started off through the woods, and 
Riley wouldn’t have lost me for anything. 
In less than ten minutes we were out of the 
swamp and in sight of the camp, so we 
decided to go in and have dinner before 
doing any more hunting. I didn’t say any- 
thing to Riley about his having lost his way, 
for I think he felt cheap enough as it was. 

It is evening now, and we are back in 
Pleasant Camp. Riley is over at an old 
trapper’s cabin, describing his adventures 
and wocs. I am beginning to lose faith in 
the man. 

I am sitting under a great big spruce, and 
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the sun has just glided behind a mountain 
to the north-west. It is about ten o’clock, 
and time to go to sleep. 


The head-waters of the Klihinah, 

May 28th, 1914. 
We are only about ten miles 
from Pleasant Camp, for 
Riley is in no hurry, and he 
considers himself the boss of this expedition. 

He doesn’t seem to know the country, 
and I am beginning to suspect that he doesn’t 
know a thing about prospecting, and that 
this ‘‘ good thing ’”’ we are heading for is 
largely imagination. I am sure he had 
never panned gold in his life before yesterday 
afternoon. 

A young Englishman, who calls himself 
Roberts, came along yesterday and attached 
himself to our party. He and Riley became 
great chums right away, and Riley asked him 
to go with us, without consulting me about it. 

We made camp on the bank of the 
Klihinah where a clear creek tumbles down 
the mountainside through a deep, winding 
canyon. While I cut spruce boughs for our 
bed, Riley and Roberts went down to the 
mouth of the creek to prospect. When I 
had the boughs all laid I went down to see 
what they were doing and found them lying 
flat on their bellies, grabbing for mica that 
was floating down over the bottom of the 
creek. They both thought it was gold! 1 
laughed at them and Riley got very angry, 
but I didn't want to start a racket, so I said 
nothing and walked down the bank of the 
Klihinah to think it over. If Riley thought 
that those flakes of mica were gold, then he 
was an absolute greenhorn as to prospecting, 
and had been deceiving me all along. 1 
wondered if I couldn’t find a bit of gold-dust 
to show the fellows what it looked like, so I 
went over to our camp, got a gold-pan, and 
walked down to where the river runs through 
a box canyon, I dug the dirt out of a couple 
of crevices and then panned it out in an eddy 
of the stream. As the gravel and sand be- 
came less and less, I fancied I saw a speck of 
yellow now and then along the rim of the 
dirt, and sure enough, when I got it concen- 
trated down to black sand, there were quite 
a small number of yellow specks that were 
gold without a doubt. I was quite excited 
about it, but at the same time I realized that 
it was very fine dust and that it would take a 
lot of it to make a dollar. But it was gold, 
anyway, and where there was a little there 
might be more. I dug out a few more 
crevices and after an hour or so of panning I 
had about ten cents’ worth of gold in the 
pan. This I took up to the camp about a 
mile away. My partner and Roberts were 
there and I asked Riley what kind of luck he 
had had. 


Gold! 
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‘‘ None,” he said. ‘* There’s nothing here, 
The gold is so fine that it floats. Can't 
catch it.” 

“Huh,” said 1, ‘that’s pretty fine all 
right. Want to see some gold ?” 

They both started, but I could tell by the 
look on my partner’s face that he was sure 
that what I had wasn’t gold. Who was I to 
be able to find gold when he couldn't? I 
took my pan and put a little watcr in it, 
rotating it a bit to concentrate the gold 
where it would show up the best. They 
craned their necks over the pan and Riley 
snatched it away from me, took out his 
magnifying glass, inspected it closely, and 
then said with great authority: ‘‘ That's 
gold. Where did you get it?” 

“Oh, I got it in the ground,” 
there’s a lot more there.’”” 

““Where ? where in the ground, I asked 
you ? ”’ cried my partner. 

“Why do you want to know now?” I 
asked. “* Won’t to-morrow be soon enough ? Cie 

“You won’t tell me,” he yelled, ‘‘ and 1 
thought you were my partner! Come on, 
Roberts, we’ll go and take a look at the place. 
I know where it is all right.’’ They dis- 
appeared in the brush, going down the river, 
and I heard Roberts ask: “ How much was 
there in that pan, pal ? ’’ and Riley answered 
with conviction, ‘‘ Ten dollars, if a cent.” 

They have been gone over two hours and 
it has given me a chance to write my diary. 
It is my chief companion these days. I 
didn’t even have time to think of Marian to- 
day, but I love her just the same. 


I said, “‘ and 


Klihinah, 
Z May 29th, 1914. 
This morning we had a 
Plain rupture in camp. I didn't 
Speaking. like this fellow Roberts in 


the first place—he’s too fresh 
and too condescending in his manner for a 
person who is not self-supporting, so last 
night I decided that he had been here long 
enough. This morning I got up early, and 
while the others were asleep I took all the 
guns out and cached them in the brush, 
except Roberts’s rifle and my own Colt's 
automatic, which latter I strapped on my 
hip. Then I cooked a goodly breakfast of 
mush and hot cakes and roused the others. 
While they were eating I said to Roberts, 
“This is your last meal with us, Roberts. 
You'll have to go after breakfast. Two is 
company here but three is a crowd.” 

“What do you mean?” they asked, 
simultaneously, staring at me. 

“I mean just what I say,” I replied, and 
turning to face Riley squarely I said, 
“Roberts will have to go. I have stood 
enough from him and you. Since he’s been 
here you haven’t had a decent word for me, 


and that in spite of the fact that you are 
botheating at my table. It’s got tostop, and 
Roberts is going after breakfast.” 

I had guessed right, for Riley was looking 
* around for his rifle and I was glad it wasn't 
there. Then he tried to bluff me, but when 
he saw that I was not scared, he backed out 
and just talked, and the end of it was that 
Roberts went back down the river. He no 
doubt thought it was because I had struck 
it rich somewhere and didn’t want Lim in on 
it, for although he started down the river all 
right, we saw him hanging around the woods 
all day watching us. 

I had a heart-to-heart talk with Riley this 
morning and made him understand that if 
he didn’t quit being so overbearing and begin 
to act like a partner and not a boss, I'd take 
my outfit and go back to Porcupine and work 
for wages. 

“* But what of the strike you have made ? ” 
he asked, and I told him that it could wait 
all right. 

He, in turn, said that he had not meant to 
abuse me ; it was just his way, so I advised 
him to change his way and become more 
accommodating. 

I don’t think that he would have been so 
quiet about it had he known where I had 
found the gold and where his gun was, for I 
believe Riley is a bit of a desperado and 
wouldn’t mind holding a fellow up. 

Later in the day, when we had become 
good friends again, I showed him where I had 
found the gold and how a man can get gold- 
dust out of crevices, but when he wanted to 
stake a claim right in the box canyon, I 
explained to him that it was better to trace 
the gold to get nearer to its source. Evi- 
dently Riley has never prospected for placer 
gold, for he had no suggestions to offer and 
was quite willing to do as I proposed. So, 
during the afternoon, we worked up-stream, 
panning here and there. There was gold in 
the crevices and in the gravel banks above 
the canyon—not much, but a little every- 
where. I decided that we had discovered a 
large body of low-grade placer ground, and 
at the mouth of the small creek we were 
camped on I staked ‘‘ Discovery ’”’ and Riley 
staked ‘‘ No. One Below.”’ Of course we are 
partners and he has a half interest in my 
claim and Iinhis. It may not amount toany- 
thing, but we'll give ita try, for it might pay. 
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Roberts has built a camp fire about a mile 
and a half below our claims. I can see the 
smoke of it through the tree-tops. 


Klihinah, 
June 1st, 1914. 

Riley and I went to Pleasant Camp 
yesterday. On the way we met Roberts 
and a boy named Carr, with whom he has 
joined forces. They are going to stake near 
us, they said. 

In Pleasant Camp we met 
Starting a some of my friends out ona 
“Stampede.” camping trip. The missionary 
and the school-teacher of 
Klukwan were with them, and I told them 
confidentially that my partner and I had 
staked, and that, although we only had a 
prospect so far, there was a good chance of 
our finding something better. If they cared 
te t2ve a chance and spend the few dollars 
that it took °_ record a claim, I said, I would 
help them do the staking. They all came out 
with us, eight of them, and we were very busy 
that evening staking claims and chopping 
lines. My friends are enthusiastic about it, 
and as some of them know a good deal 
about placer gold, I am beginning to think 
that we have struck it rich. 

This morning I was standing by my 
prespect hole, holding a small skin bag full 
of black sand in my hand, and talking to 
the missionary. We were discussing some 
black sand with platinum in it, valued at 
eighteen thousand dollars a ton, when Roberts 
and Carr came past. As they disappeared 
I heard Roberts say, excitedly, ‘‘ He's got 
eighteen thousand dollars already!” 

I don’t know where Roberts and Carr 
have staked. My friends have staked above 
and below “ Discovery,”” and we have scen 
no sign of their pegs anywhere. To-night 
some of the men are going to Haines, and I 
have sent word to my friends to come up 
if they care to take the chance of losing a 
few dollars. There’s going to be a lot of 
money made on this strike if it turns out 
good. If it does, and I can make a stake 
this summer, I can go down and ask Marian 
to come up to God's country with me. 
But I am not so confident as the others that 
we'll get rich. Man seldom gets anything 
without working for it. 


(To be continued. Don't miss next month's thrilling instalment.) 
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Out in the arid wastes of the Kalahari Desert—the “Great Thirst” of the natives—men and 


animal: 


ke manage to sustain life for long periods entirely without water. This is rendered 


possible by the presence of a remarkable little wild melon, from which the wandering Bush- 
men make both food and drink. In this interesting article Captain Cornell describes this 
wonderful desert growth and gives some instances of its inestimable value to man and 


beast in these sun-scorched wilds, where 


HILST the camel—equipped by 
nature with a capacious storage 
system—is generally credited with 


being able to exist without water 
longer than any other animal, this is by no 
means the case, for many of the larger buck 
that inhabit the wide, arid spaces of the 
Kalahari Desert, in South Africa, seldom 


sometimes no rain falls for years on end. 


drink at all. This is expecially the case in 
the southern portion of the descrt, known as 
the Kalahari Game Reserve, where, in a 
space half the size of England, there is no 
permanent open water whatever at which 
buck can drink; yet over the sand-dunes 
and “ pans” of this sun-scorched waste 
wander vast herds of splendid gemsbok, 


Camels being taught to eat the wonderful “t’samma.” 


WHERE MEN 


whilst hartebeeste, duiker, and the smaller 
buck abound. The rare thunder-showers, 
when they fall at all, usually shed their 
moisture on sandy spots where it is immedi- 
ately absorbed, and although the shallow 
“pans ’’—which appear to be old lake beds, 
and are hard and free from sand—occasionally 
catch and hold a 
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and drink for animals, but upon which man 
himself can—and does—live for long periods 
without ever seeing water. This plant is the 
t’samma of the Bushman, a little wild melon 
which springs up in astonishing abundance 
from the hot sand after rain has fallen and 
the sun turns the desert into a rapid forcing- 


little of the pre- 
cious fluid, they 
are in most cases 
so heavily im- 
pregnated with 
salt or alkaline 
matter that the 
water becomes 
undrinkable al- 
most at once. 
But the rain, 
should it fall on 
the sand, is by 
no meansentirely 
wastcd, for in an 
incredibly short 
space of time 
afterwards vege- 
tation springs 
from the bare 
dunes as though 
by magic— 
grasses and flowers notably, many of the 
latter very beautiful, but very transient. 
With them come also many kinds of luscious 
sorrels, and the wonderful “ toa,”’ or ‘‘ Bush- 
man grass,” the roots of which even years of 
drought and blazing sun have failed to kill. 
On these juicy plants the buck thrive 
astonishingly, their succulence apparently 
serving as both food and water. 

But there is a still more wonderful plant of 
the desert, one which not only provides food 


Hottentot bushmen cooking “t’samma” in the desert. 


ground. The dry pips, that have lain dor- - 
mant, maybe, for years, sprout and spread 
their vines with great rapidity, and soon the 
fruits cover the ground so thickly that it is in 
places impossible to walk without crushing 
them. They attain about half the size of a 
football, but are at their best when about 
half-grown. Upon them, at this stage, all 
things thrive, not only wild animals, but 
strayed domestic cattle from the border 
farms. These devour them cagerly, pre- 

ferring them to 


A gemsbok shot by the Author. These beautiful animals live entirely 
without water. 
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all other food, and 
making no at- 


tempt to leave 
them to search 
Ps for water. 


But it is to the 
Bushman, or the 
very infrequent 
hunter or travel- 
ler, that they are 
essential, for 
without them he 
could not live in 
the desert. Bush- 
men, who wander 
about in small 
parties in the 
“Great Thirst" 
(which is the 
meaning of the 
term ‘“Kala- 
hori’), use them 
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as food and drink, and actually fatten on 
them! The little fruits are tasteless and 
insipid—more like cucumbers than melons: 
but they are full of juice, cool and infinitely 
refreshing. The natives usually eat them in 
their natural state, or a favourite tit-bit is 
made by scooping out part of the pulpy 
contents and 
pouring in the 
blood of a fresh- 
killed buck or 
other animal 
(even jackals 
and cats are 
eaten by them 
—and worse 
things!) and 
then whisking 
the combined 
contents up with 
a ‘‘swizzle stick”’ 
—exactly like 
theold-fashioned 
implement used 
in making cock- 
tails t 

When, how- 
ever, they are at 
a more or Iess 
permanent camp 
they actually 
make water from 
the ¢’samma,; and 
this is also done 
by white men 
when traversing 
the desert. 

The usual 
method is to 
place the melons 
under the ashes 
of the camp fire 
at night. In the 
morning they are 
found with the 
tind browned 
and - shrivelled, 
and looking 
rather like baked 
apples. A_ hole 
is broken in the 
rind, and from 
each can then be 
poured out a small coftee-cup full of clear 
liquid with a slight astringent taste, but 
otherwise, to all intents and purposes— 
water ! 

With it coffee, tea, or any other beverage 
can be made, and it sustains life; but in the 
writer’s experience, after a few days’ use of 
it, there comes a longing for the real thing. 

There are other methods of obtaining the 
liquid ; for instance, the ?’samma is some- 
times peeled and boiled down in large 
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quantities in a Kaffir pot or other utensil ; 
but culinary implements are seldom met with 
in the desert, and roasting them in the zshes 
is the favourite plan. Living upon them for 
any length of time seems to have a disastrous 
effect upon the teeth and gums of Europeans, 
though the natives do not appear to be 
affected in the 
same way. 

Apart from its 
properties as 
food and drink, 
the t’samma, 
when more ma- 
ture, provides a 
further variety 
of excellent and 
nourishing food 
in the shape of 
a flour or meal, 
made from the 
dry pips. 

The Bushmen 
grind the latter 
between two 
stones, and the 
coarse meal thus 
obtained is 
boiled into a 
most tasty and 
satisfying _ por- 
ridge, or else 
made into little 
flat cakes and 
baked on the 
embers. Roasted 
whole, these pips 
are sometimes 
ground up and 
used as a,very 
palatable substi- 
tute for coffee, 
and altogether 
it is difficult to 
over - estimate 
the value of the 
little 2’samma in 
the waterless 
wastes of the 
“Great Thirst.” 

It was due to 
the existence of 
a number or 
patches of this melon in the southern part 
of the desert that I was enabled in 1913 to 
spend several months in exploring this little- 
known region, when I had to depend prin- 
cipally upon ¢’samma for drink, and it was 
through leaving the safety of the melon- 
covered country to search for water that I 
met with an adventure that nearly finished 
both the trip and myself. I had with me two 
camels, invaluable animals in such a country, 
but unfortunately we soon discovered that — 
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unlike any of the camels used by the 
police of the border patrols—these would 
not touch the t’samma. We afterwards 
learnt that the animals had but recently 
been imported from Arabia, and had 
probably never seen the melon before. 
But we did not know this at the time, 
and the first intimation we had was 
when, about ten days’ journey away 
from water, but with an abundance of 
young t’samma all round them, we found 
the beasts obviously suffering greatly 
from thirst ! The nearest known water- 
hole was many days’ travelling away, 
and there seemed little chance of ever 
getting them there, whilst all efforts 
to make them eat even the smallest 
t'samma failed. It looked as though 
we should lose them, and with them the 
ability to traverse the desert. That 
evening, however, whilst debating our 
chances rather gloomily, we noticed that 
to the south, but a long distance away, 


a heavy thunderstorm was raging; in-:. 
deed, for half the night the sky in that. 


direction was lit by almost incessant 
lightning. 
there, but how far away, and exactly 
where, it would be hard to determine. 
Early dawn showed heavy clouds, and 
every sign of rain still falling in that 
direction, and we decided that the only 
chance for the camels lay in pushing 
towards it. 

“Ail” said the Bushman whom 
we consulted, ‘‘trek now, and when 
the sun comes up to-morrow you will 
come there. Rain! Yes—plenty of 


Rain was certainly falling : 


WITHOUT WATER. 
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dunes. 


The trek oxen here shown fed on it and 
lived entirely without water. 
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t'samma will grow there in another moon |” 
For they thought only of the rain from a 
t'samma point of view ! 

“Yes,”” said my companion, who spoke 
their language, “‘ but will there be water there 
now ? We do not know the dunes in that 
direction. Are there ‘ pans' where the 
water will stay—or will the sand drink it 
all?” 

“No, no!” they told us, emphatically, 
“there are ‘ pans ’—hard places in plenty 
there! There will be water,” 

Well, it was the only hope for the camels, 
and so, hastily saddling them, and taking a 
little food and—luckily—a few ¢t’samma, we 
turned south towards the heavy clouds. 

Our way lay almost athwart the huge 
dunes, which lie in endless parallel lines like 
gigantic waves, and our progress was slow 
and tedious to a degree. The day was 
blazing hot, and by early afternoon we had 
to dismount and lead the camels, which were 
almost exhausted. Moreover, we had passed 
clear out of the region of t’samma, and the 
scorched and blackened stumps of the “ toa "” 
gtass showed us that we were entering a 
region where no rain had fallen for many 
months—probably years ! 

Still, it had to be traversed, and night 
found us in somewhat better country, but 
still with no signs of the rainfall we had seen 
from afar. We slept a few hours, thirsty 
and anxious ourselves—for we had brought 
but little ¢’samma—and long before dawn 
were dragging the unwilling camels forward 
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again. At sunrise we saw that they were ina 
terrible plight, but almost with the first beam 
we entered dunes where the scanty vege- 
tation was still dripping with recently-fallen 
rain. The deep sand, however, had swallowed 
it all, and it was not till an hour afterwards 
that we cleared them on to firmer ground, 
and reached a“‘ pan ”’ in which, to our delight, 
lay a fine pool of water. Our relief can be 
imagined, and also our dismay when we found 
that the contents of the pool, although but 
recently fallen, were already salt as brine, 
and quite undrinkable even for the camels ! 
For a few minutes we stood looking at 
each other in utter despair; then, leaving 
the poor brutes where they stood sniffing at 
the terrible counterfeit we had come so far 
to find, we separated and circled round in 
search of something better, Abundant rain 
had certainly fallen, but the few pools on 
hard places were almost as bad as the first. 
At length, however, we found a few buckets 
of muddy liquid less saline than the others, 
and drinkable—at least to camels and men 
as thirsty as were we! As soon as we had 
drunk and allowed the poor animals to finish 
their tiny pool we turned back to the greater 
security of the ¢'samma country. And here, 
it may be stated, by dint of smashing up the 
pulp into asemi-liquid and literally shovelling 
it into the mouths of the kneeling camels, we 
at length got them to acquire a taste for the 
t’'samma, and had no need to drag them off 
again in search of water in a country where 
both men and animals can live without it. 
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To successfully cope with the tremendous logs taken 
from certain regions of the Pacific coast of British 
Columbia, where the fir and cedar trees reach enormous 
thicknesses, the two huge saws shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph were special'y designed and built by 
Canadian engineers. They are believed to be the 
largest circular saws ever made. Each boasts of a 


diamsten gf nine feet, 
and ea is uipped 
with one hundred and 
ninety detachable teeth 
of the “spiral in- 
vertéd ” type. Should 
any of the teeth get 
broken, new ones can 
be inserted without 
removing the saw from 
its frame. Naturally 
the creation of such 
mighty saws called for 
considerable technical 
skill. They were cast 
from ingots of the 
finest steel weighing 
one thousand one 
hundred and forty 
pounds apiece. As the 
result of heating, 
rolling, and trimming this was reduced to seven 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, which represents 
the weight of the finished saw. When in operation 
the saws attain a speed of a hundred thirty 
miles an hour, and can cut through the biggest tree 
that grows almost as easily as one can cut butter 
with a knife. 


On the night of June 9th 
last there died in Ken- 
sington Infirmary, Lon- 
don, an old man of 
eighty - five who had 
given the name of “ Louis 
Redmond,” but was bet- 
ter known as Louis de 
Rougemont. Thus ended 
one of most re- 
merkable careers of 
modern times. Many 
thousands of our read- 
ers must remember the 
profound sensation that 
was created when the 
adventures of Louis de 
Rougemont—“the most 
amazing experience a 
man ever lived to tell”— 
were first published in 
THE WIDE WORLD 
MAGAZINE, and to this 
day people who do not 
read the Magazine make 
sarcastic references to 
“De Rougemont” when- 
ever it is mentioned. 
No journal ever had 
such a“ scoop”; every- ~- 
body talked about the narrative, and took 
sides for and against the wanderer. When 


Rougemont, 


NE day early in 1898 there walked 
into the offices of THE Wipe Woritp 
MAGAZINE a_ shabbily-dressed man 
apparently about sixty years old. 

He had a thin, striking face, which, though 
seamed with countless. wrinkles, yet conveyed an 
odd suggestion of youth. His eyes were particu- 
larly bright and keen, and his high forehead was 
crowned by a thick shock of iron-grey hair. 

The stranger—who spoke in odd, jerky little 
sentences, for all the world like the English of a 
French child—expressed a wish to see the Editor 
on private and particular business, and he 
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The latest known portrait of Louis de 


taken shortly before his 
death. 


Photo, Macnamara. 


the attacks upon his 
veracity commenced, 
public excitement rose 
to fever-heat, and the 
reading public of the 
whole English-speaking 
world watched entran- 
ced till the “bubble” 
finally burst and the 
adventurer passed into 
obscurity. People have 
often asked since, 
“How did the story 
come to be told?” 
“ What kind of man was 
he?” “Was it really 
a complete hoax, or 
was there some truth in 
it 7” and countless other 
questions. This nar- 
rative, written by a 
journalist who was in 
clase contact with De 
Rougemont from first 
to last, sheds a new 
and authoritative light 
upon the whole as- 
tonishing business. The 
drawings that ilbustrate 
the article are repro- 
ductions of pictures by Mr. Alfred Pearse that 
appeared with the original story. 


brought forth a letter of introduction from Mr, 
Henniker Heaton, at that time M.P. for Canter- 
bury, and the pioneer of penny Imperial postage. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton’s note was laconic, but 
sufficiently impressive. It. ran somewhat as: 
follows: “I send you a@ man who has a story to” 
tell which, if true, will stagger the world.” | 

Now, stories calculated to stagger the world 
are never too plentiful, and no journalist worthy 
of his salt would care to miss one, and the result 
was that the caller was specdily shown into the 
Editor’s room. Here he perched himself nervously 
on the edge of a chair, looking round him with 
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quaint little birdlike jerks of the head. Anxious 
to put him at his ease, as he showed no sign of 
opening the conversation, the Editor asked him 
his name, which was not given in the Ietter. 

“IT am Louis de Rougemont,’’ replied the 
stranger, simply. 

Then, in response to further questions, he 
proceeded to outline his story, speaking quickly 
but quietly, sometimes using his hands or his 
shoulders to help out his meaning, sometimes at 
a loss for a word. 

He seemed entirely oblivious to 


A Modern the effect of his narration; he 
Robinson told his tale much as a man 
Crusoe. might describe a bus-ride. And 


yet the story was astounding 
enough in all conscience—the ‘‘ most amazing 
experience a man ever lived to tell,” as it was 
later described. 

For all practical purposes, here was a Robinson 
Crusoe in real life—a man who had not only been 
cast away among cannibal savages in the wilds 
of unexplored Australia, but for thirty years had 
lived among them as one of themselves, marrying 
a woman of the tribe, rising to the rank of chief 
and medicine-man, and going through incredible 
adventures before another turn of the wheel of 
Fate finally threw him into the midst of civiliza- 
tion again to take up once more the unfamiliar 
ways and speech of the 
white man. 

Very briefly sum- 
marized, and stripped 
of all the glowing local 
colour and intimate de- 
tail that characterized 
it, the main outlines of 
the adventurer’s story 
were as follows 

Born in Paris in 1844 
of French parents, he 
had later gone to Swit- 
zerland, where he spent 
his boyhood. At the 
age of twenty he went 
East to Singapore, 
where he met a Dutch 
pearl- fisher named 
Jensen, who had a 
forty-ton pearling 
schooner called the 
Vielland, Jensen was 
about to make a trip 
to some new grounds 
off the coast of New 
Guinea, and young De 
Rougemont arranged to 
join him as a partner. 
After several very suc- 
cessful trips, a cyclone suddenly burst upon 
the schooner one day when De Rougemont was 
alon> on board, his partner and the Malay 
crew being away with the whale-boat pearling. 
The Vielland was driven before the storm for 


Louis de Rougemont as he appeared when 
he first visited the offices of “The Wide 
World Magazine.” 
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hundreds of miles, and was finally wrecked on 
a tiny sand-spit of an island, whcre tne young 
man, with the ship’s dog as his sole com- 
panion, spent two and a half years, living 
the life of a veritable Crusoe and subsisting on 
the ship’s stores, eked out with fish and the meat 
of turtles that he caught. He built himself a 
home-made boat for paddling about the lagoons, 
taught himself to ‘‘ ride’ the great turtles that 
abounded around his island prison, and daily 
scanned the empty horizon for trace of a sail. 
Several times he discerned ships, but they always 
sailed on, and he went back to his wretched 
shelter well-nigh heartbroken. 

At last, one day, he beheld a 


In the native catamaran with four pro- 
Hands of _ strate figures upon it approach- 
Cannibals. ing his island, and finally suc- 


ceeded in rescuing four blacks 
—a man, a woman, and two boys— more. 
dead than alive from exhaustion, When they 
recovered they treated De Rougemont with 
the utmost veneration and awe, never having 
seen a white man before. After a time he began 
to pick up an idea of their remarkable language, 
when he discovered that they had been blown 
away from their own country—the mainland of 
Australia—by a storm. Yamba, the woman, 
was very intelligent, and from her De Rougemont 
Jearnt that their country 
lay about a couple of 
hundred miles away, 
under a bright star 
which she pointed out 
on the horizon. 

After the castaways 
had been on the sand- 
spit — afterwards __re- 
ferred to as Catamaran 
Island — for about six 
months, De Rougement 
finally yielded to their 
solicitations “and de- 
cided to endeavour to 
reach the mainland in 
his home-made beat. 
It was carefully pre- 
pared for the long 
and hazardous voyage, 
stocked with all the 
available provisions and 
an ample supply of 
water, and one day 
they hoisted their big 
lugsail and set forth. 
Before leaving, the ad- 
venturer buried in the 
sand a big box of 
pearls—the results of 
the Vielland’s voyage—which he estimated to 
be worth fifty thousand pounds. He had pre- 
viously built himself a house of peart-shell, 
cemented with clay, and this he left standirg. 

After ten days of uneventful voyaging. they 
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finally sighted the 
mainland, and 
landed on a beauti- 
ful island at the 
mouth of a_ bay. 
Here Yamba and 
her husband made 
smoke-signals, which 
were speedily an- 
swered from the op- 
posite shore. Not 
long after three cata- 
Marans, each carry- 
ing a man, came 
across tothem. Mr. 
Yamba, after greet- 
img the newcomers, 
introduced De 
Rougemont to them, 
and they were vastly 
impressed, regarding 
him as a sort of god. 

They made further 
smoke-signals, which 
appeared to tell the 
people on the main- 
land that something 
very remarkable had 
happened, for when 
De Rougemont and 
his little party finally 
went ashore they 
found the tribes as- 
sembled from far 
and near to greet 
them. Thanks to 
what Yamba told 
them, the white man 
was received with 
the greatest honour, 
a young girl was 
given him as a wife, and the blacks evidently 
made up their minds that he was going to settle 
permanently among them. Later, with the full 
approval of all concerned, De Rougemont ex- 
changed his girl-wife for the faithful and intel- 
ligent Yamba, to whom he was already much 
attached. 

De Rougemont’s idea at this 

The Captive time was to learn as much about 

English Girls, the country as possible in order 

to prepare himself for a trip 
inland in quest of civilization if rescue did not 
come by sea, Daily he scanned the horizon for 
signs of a sail, but he never saw one. And so, 
with hunting and fishing excursions, tribal 
feasts, and so on, the days wore slowly on, 
the white man’s superior knowledge and a few 
tricks which he exhibited keeping the savages in 
healthy awe. 

Yamba had long since warned De Rougemont 
that these people were cannibals, and ere long, 
after a battle between two tribes, a ghastly 
cannibal feast took place. During this orgy the 
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De Rougemont sighting the catamaran that brought the four unconscious 
blacks to his island. 


white man, sick with horror, shut himself up in 


his own little “ humpy ” of grass. 

Some time later, going out on a fishing expe- 
dition in his boat, De Rougemont succeeded in 
harpooning a baby whale, which, with its mother, 
was later washed up high and dry. The savages 
believed that the white man had killed the pair 
single-handed, and his prestige was enormously 
enhanced. A great feast was held, and some of 
the tribesmen made themselves seriously il] with 
the meat. 

In the hope of getting in touch with civilization 
again, De Rougemont finally left the blacks of 
Cambridge Gulf—he discovered the name later— 
and set out, with the faithful Yamba and his 
dog Bruno, on a long journey overland. The 
people bade him an affectionate farewell, and 
provided him with a mysterious ‘ passport 
stick ’ which would ensure him friendly treat- 
ment wherever he went. 

The pair had a terrible time of it, nearly 
perishing from lack of water, and more than once 
Vamba’s devotion and knowledge of bushcraft 
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saved the white man’s life. By and by they 
came to a river—later identified as the Roper— 
and decided to build a catamaran and drift 
down-stream to the open sea. 

After travelling down the river for some time, 
De Rougemont and Yamba met some friendly 
blacks, who told them they would have to go 
far south to meet with white people. The 
adventurer, however, was trying to find Cape 
York, and so, borrowing a dug-out canoe from 
the savages, he and Yamba set off by sea, landing 
occasionally on an island to cook food. Blacks 
were met at intervals, who told them that white 
men would be found many moons’ journey away, 
and so De Rougemont still kept to his northerly 
course. 

At last, in a little bay, he was overjoyed to 
see the masts of a boat, which later turned out 
to be a Malay proa. ‘‘ Thank God, thank God!’ 
he shouted to Yamba. ‘‘ We are saved at last— 
saved | saved! saved!” 

The Malays, it transpired, had come from the 

Dutch islands south of Timor and were fishing 
for béche-de-mer, or sea-slugs. They offered to 
take De Rougemont back with them if he wished, 
but Yamba distrusted them so much that she 
finally persuaded De Rougemont to decline the 
offer. 
Later on the adventurer struck 
two old white settlements—both, 
unfortunately for him, long since 
deserted. One was called Fort 
Wellington, in Raffles Bay ; the other was Port 
Essington. There were the remains of houses 
and gardens galore—and many graves—but no 
traces of recent habitation. 

Worn out by their many arduous experiences, 
De Rougemont and Yamba finally returned to 
the blacks at Raffles Bay, for they had been told 
that ships occasionally called there, and it was 
possible that one might arrive sooner or later 
from Port Darwin. 

Tiring of the fruitless waiting, De Rougemont 
at last decided upon another attempt to reach 
Port Darwin in the hope of finding ships there. 
After some preparation he and Yamba, with 
the faithful dog Bruno, pushed out into the 
unknown sea in their frail canoe. They kept 
close inshore and made pretty good progress 
until they passed Ashley Straits and were 
quite close to Port Darwin. Then, with little 
warning, a terrific storm arose and carried them 
out to sca. For the next day or so, while 
the tempest raged unceasingly, they had to 
fight for their lives, and they finally discovered, 
to their bitter grief, that they had passed Port 
Darwin while in the grip of the storm. 

That evening, while they were paddling along 
over the fast-subsiding sea, Yamba’s face sud- 
denly brightened. She pointed to a glowing 
star on the horizon and told her companion that 
it was one he should remember well. For the 
moment the white man was puzzled, but then 
he understood her meaning. This was the same 
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star she had pointed out to him above her home 
when they first left Catamaran Island. They 
were now approaching her own country again, 
the very point from which they had started de 
months previously | 

Later, De Rougemont set off once more on one 
of his canoe voyages, and again Yamba accom- 
panied him. At one camp he visited—near King's 
Sound—the chief casually gave him an item of 
news which thrilled him through and through. 
It appeared that at another camp, some days’ 
journey away, the chief had two white wives. 
They had, De Rougemont was told, a skin exactly 
the colour of his own. The white girls had been 
seized after a fight with some white men who 
had come to the coast in a “ big catamaran.” 

De Rougemont immediately determined to 
see these girls for himself, and in due’ course 
visited the chief concerned. It is not good form 
amongst the blacks to show any interest in a 
stranger’s women-folk, and, accordingly, when 
De Rougemont met the chief—-a hideous-looking 
savage—he had to play his cards very carefully. 
Finally, Yamba told him privately that she had 
seen and spoken with the two white girls.. They 
were very young, she said, and Spoke his own 
language—English. 5 

The white man’s first impulse was ‘to leave 
the camp-fire where he sat with the chief-and 
seek out the unhappy girls in order to reassure 
them, but he decided that this might ae 
disaster on all concerned. 

The only alternative that presented itself was 
to send them a note or message of some kind, 
and after a moment’s thought he took a large, 
fleshy leaf of a water-lily, and with a bone needle 
pricked out in printed English characters, “* A 
friend is near, fear not.” This leaf he gave to 
Yamba and instructed her to pass it to the girls, 
telling them to hold it up befofe the fire. This 
done, De Rougemont returned to the tribal 
camp-fire and decided on a course of action. 

Later, the chief agreed to present the two 
girls to the white man, and he was able to go 
and see them. They presented a truly pitiable 
spectacle, huddled together on the sandy ground, 
locked in each other’s arms. Both were dreadfully 
emaciated, and they were terrified when they 
first caught sight of De Rougemont, who by this 
time looked very much like a black fellow him- 
self. They screamed aloud, but, standing before 
them, De Rougemont said reassuringly : ‘ Ladies, 
I am a white man and a friend, and if you will 
only trust in me, I think I can save you.” 

Their amazement at this speech knew no 
bounds, and they became quite hysterical. It 
appeared that they were two sisters—Blanche 
and Gladys Rogers by name—their respective 
ages being nineteen and seventeen. They were 
the daughters of a Captain Rogers, who com- 
manded a seven-hundred-ton barque owned by 
their uncle. This vessel had left Sunderland 
(he was not exactly certain as to the port) about 
1868 or '69 with a miscellaneous cargo. Later 
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the vessel visited the Lacepede Islands, off the 
north-west of Australia, in search of guano, and 
the girls went ashore with a number of the men 
in order to visit the turtle-breeding grounds. 
A storm arose during the night ; the ship dragged 
her anchor and was wrecked, and al] hands were 
drowned, the party on shore being compelled to 
watch helplessly. 

They tried to make for Port Darwin, which 
was believed to be quite near, but were attacked 
by the blacks, who murdered all the eight 
seamen and took the two girls as prisoners. 
To their horror, they were handed over to 
the chief from whom 
De Rougemont had 
now succeeded in ob- 
taining them. Their 
experiences had been 
the most terrible it is 
possible to imagine, 
and their story filled 
the sympathetic De 
Rougemont with 
horror. 

When the tribal chief 
discovered that De 
Rougemontwasanxious 
to take the two white 
girls away with him he 
became furiously angry, 
and after a lot of argu- 
ment it was decided 
that the two men 
should fight for their 
possession. The black 
was an enormousfellow, 
and De Rougemont 
would have stood little 
chance in an ordinary 
contest with him, but 
it was arranged that 
«< they should wrestle, 
and as the white man 
was an expert trick 
wrestler he succeeded 
in defeating his huge 
opponent very de- 
cisively, to the great 
delight of the tribe, 
with whom their leader 
was not particularly 
popular. 

De Rougemont and Yamba un- 

The Rescue dertook to take the two girls back 

of the Girls. with them to their own tribe, and 

this they successfully accomp- 
lished after many hardships. The white man built 
a house for the girls and helped them in all sorts 
of ways. All the time, of course, they watched 
eagerly for signs of ships or any clue that would 
enable them to get in touch with civilization. 
Once a vessel actually passed the mouth of the 
bay, but disappeared from sight without having 
noticed tke castaways’ frantic signals. 


De Rougemont as a painted and decorated 
war-chief. 
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Some time later another ship appeared, and 
De Rougemont, Yamba, and the two girls 
hurriedly paddled out to her in a canoe, followed 
by at least twenty native catamarans, each 
containing several men. It is probable that ‘he 
people in the vessel—she was a small craft of 
only about fifteen tons—thought they were 
about to be attacked, for suddenly a report 
rang out and De Rougemont toppled overboard 
slightly wounded, while the frail canoe capsized. 
When he came to the surface he, found that 
Yamba had dived after him and brought him 
up by his long hair, but the two girls had dis- 
appeared. They were 
probably drowned 
when the canoe over- 
turned. This tragedy 
was a terrible blow to 
De Rougemont, for he 
had loved the girls as 
sisters, and what with 
his grief and the wound 
in his thigh, he was ill 
for a long time. 


Many 

Lost further 
Among the adven- 
Cannibals. tures 
among 

the blacks followed, 


during which De 
Rougemont greatly 
increased his prestige 
and status; but all 
the time he yearned 
for his own people 
again, and lost no 
chance, by means of 
long journeys, of trying 
to come across white 
folk, At the end of 
one lengthy march he 
did actually see four 
white men on_horse- 
back, but they took 
him and his com- 
panions for hostiles, 
fired a volley at them, 
and rode hastily off. 
Poor De Rougemont, 
after this disappoint- 
ment, began to think 
that he was doomed never to see his own 
people again, and almost resigned himself to 
the inevitable. He was in this frame of mind 
when he came across an unfortunate white 
man who had been wandering in the bush 
for a long time and had completely lost his 
reason. Yamba and De Rougemont tended the 
stranger with the utmost care, but his sufferings 
proved too much for him, and he grew weaker 
and weaker until he died Just before the end 
came he recovered his reason and told De 
Rougemont that his name was Gibson, and that 
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he had been a member of the Giles Expedition 
of 1874. After the poor fellow’s death De 
Rougemont, much affected, laid him to rest on 
atock sheifinacave. (Giles’s book, by the way, 
described the loss of Gibson from the party, it 
was afterwards ascertained.] 

De Rougemont’s wanderings finally brought 
hin almost into the centre of the continent, 
where he built himself a spacious house decorated 
wit. skins and ferns, and became the chief of a 
tribe of perhaps five hundred souls. By this 
time he had two children of his own, and these 
he taught English, bringing them up, as far as 
possible, as a white man’s children. 

Poor De Rougemont had almost resigned him- 
self to ending his days among the blacks when a 
crowning misfortune befell him in the death of 
Yamba, She had been everything to him for 
many years, and when she died his grief was 
overwhelming. At all costs, he decided, he 
must get away; without his faithful companion 
it was imp ssible to endure !ife among the blacks. 
He gave away alt his belongings, and with a 
small bodyguard set off on the long journey 
towards civilization. On and on he went till 
at last his people became nervous ani turned 
back, leaving their white chief to go on his way 
alone. . 

For months he struggled along, till at length 
he came upon unmistakable signs of the proximity 
of white men, and at last arrived at a mining 
camp, where he made ‘friends with the as- 
tonished prospectors, who seemed to look upon 
him as one come back from the dead. 

Reaching the mining camp of Coolgardie, he 
made his way to Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia. There he was advised to go to 
Melbourne, where he would stand a better chance 
of getting a ship on which to work his passage to 
Europe. 

From Melbourne he went to Sydney, and 
from Sydney to Brisbane, and about May, 1897, 
found himself in Wellington, New Zealand. 
From here he sailed in the New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s steamer Waikato, and landed in 
London in March, 1898... . 

The Editor was an experienced journalist, but 
he heard this remarkable narrative with growing 
amazement. On the face of it it was ridiculous, 
incredible ; the stranger was just another of the 
imaginative people who almost daily came to 
his office with cock-and-bull stories that they 
hoped to get paid for, And vet this wild tale 
had impressed Mr. Henniker Heaton, himself an 
Australian authority who had written important 
books concerning the aboriginals. 

Surely no would-be ‘ taker ’’ 
would deliberately choose such 
a man as his sponsor? The 
stranger’s trustful, childlike face, 
moreover, and his artless replies to questions, 
gave the Editor pause. This was no glib-tongued 
impostor, if he knew anything of the type; and 
there was a look in the bright eyes, and some- 


Was it a 
Fake? 
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thing about the deeply-lined face, that seemed 
to stamp this odd caller as one who had sutfered 
much and scen many strange things. 

Thoughtfully weighing his words, the journalist 
suggested that, if M. de Rougemont’s statements 
would bear verification, he might be able to 
publish the story, but the verification would 
have to be ample. The stranger merely smiled ; 
he did not appear particularly interested. He 
was quite willing to be tested, he said—why not, 
when he spoke the truth? If there were people 
who knew the tribes he had sojourned among, 
the country he had visited, he would talk to 
them or answer any questions. Yes; he would 
do anything the Editor wished. 

Soon after, promising to call again on the 
morrow, De Rougemont departed, leaving behind 
him an Editor who found himself temporarily 
quite unable to concentrate on routine work. 
Was this the journalistic ‘ scoop "’ of the cen- 
tury, he asked himself, or simply a more than 
usually plausible, more than usually picturesque 
impostor? lor the life of him he could not 
make up his mind, and he vowed that the 
“ verifications '’ he had hinted at should be both 
numerous and searching. 

The following morning, still in the same 
shabby suit, De Rougemont crept silently into 
the office, smiled his winning smile—everyone 
who met him liked him at once—and was con- 
ducted into the Editor’s room. A few words of 
greeting, and then the pair set off on the first 
stage of a pilgrimage which, with interruptions, 
lasted several weeks. 

One after another, M. de Rouge- 
Scientists mont was introduced to the 


Baffled. authorities of the leading scien- 
tific societies and institutions of 
London. “ Here,” said the Editor to them in 


effect, “is a man who has told me the most 
remarkable story I ever heard, and vows that 
it’s true. I want you to test him rigorously in 
your own special subject and tell me if you think 
his tale is genuine.” 

And the scientists did. Geographers investi- 
gated the adventurer’s knowledge of coastlines, 
the run of rivers, mountain ranges, and such 
things; anthropologists asked him about man- 
ners and customs, tribal languages, and native 
magic. Such an examination, surely, no living 
man ever went through before, yet all the time 
De Rougemont smiled his childlike smile, 
answered quietly and readily, and tried hard to 
understand the scientific terms hurled at his 
head. 
Scientists are cautious folk, not fond of com- 
mitting themselves, and at the outset one and 
all of them smiled sceptically when they heard 
the outlines of his astonishing story. Yet none 
of them shook the wanderer’s testimony; not 
one of them “ caught him out” in a statement 
that was false or incorrect. Some of them said 
so frankly, telling the Editor they believed 
De Rougemont’s story was absolutely true; 
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others contented themselves with saying that 
they could detect no inaccuracies concerning 
matters within their knowledge. 

The fact remained—and it was the only fact 
that really mattered—that London's foremost 
men of science found nothing wrong with the 
point that admitted of 


narrative at any 
scientific  test- 
ing. The _ jour- 
nalist began to 
smile; he felt that 
the story was 
going to prove 
true after all — 
and he_ thought 
gloatingly of the 
“boom” that was 
coming for THE 
WipE Worvp. 

Meanwhile other 
inquiries had been 
pursued abroad. 
During his long 
years of exile in 
the wilds, of 
course, De Rouge- 
mont had lost alt 
trace of his parents 
and the friends of 
his youth. En- 
deavours were 
made to find some 
of these people, 
but without suc- 
cess; it looked as 
though the old 
man, like Rip Van 
Winkle, had come 
back to a world of 
strangers. He was 
very sad about this 
for a while, but 
soon brightened 
up again. 

All this time the adventurer was subsisting 
on occasional payments from the proprietors of 
the Magazine, and it was characteristic of the 
man that he seemed to have little or no idea of 
the value of money. Though he appeared to 
have no other means of livelihood I never remem- 
ber him asking direct for money, nor did he name 
any sum as being his price for his story ; he left 
it all to the Editor. Only a straight question 
would elicit the fact that he was without a 
shilling to his name; and somctimes he would 
spend in a few hours, or give away in some quiet 
charity, the proceeds of a substantial cheque 
received a few hours previously. At last, in 
order to be sure that he had a sufficiency, we 
were compelled to put him on the salary list 
and give him a sum every weck. From first to 
last, however, he showed no eagerness for money. 

After the scientists had finished with De 
Rougemont the Editor sought interviews with 


The adventurer’s meeting with the two white girls. 
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such well-known Austrahan explorers and 
travellers as happened to be in England. Most 
of them were frankly incredulous ; some called 
De Rougemont a liar and a fraud to his face— 
before they had heard his own version of his 
story. 

After hearing it, however, several travellers 
who had _ visited 
the interior of 
Australia ex- 
pressed themselves 
as satisfied that 
he was telling 
the truth. A few 
remained uncon- 
vinced, but — as 
with the scientists 
—I do not re- 
member that any- 
body succeeded in 
seriously shaking 
the old man’s tale 
or discovering a 
serious flaw in it. 
One little incident 
I recall particu- 
larly, for it was 
typical of many 
such. A very ag- 
gressive - looking 
gentleman, with a 
flow of sulphurous 
language, came in 
one day, as he 
said, for the ex- 
press purpose of 
“exposing this 
—— fraud who 
has been telling 
fairy tales about 
his life among the 
blacks.” The 
caller, it appeared, 
had made several 
important exploration trips in the very regions 
De Rougemont described, and he vowed that 
the story was ‘a fake from beginning to end, as 
I will soon prove.” 

De Rougemont was then introduced, and for 
a moment the explorer looked as if he were about 
to spring upon the inoffensive old man and 
choke the life out of him. His glare of scorn, 
however, gradually melted before the wanderer’s 
smile and courteous bow—De Rougemont was a 
natural gentleman, with charming manners— 
and_ he began his interrogation quietly, though 
very curtly. 

The traveller sought to prove that De Rouge- 
mont had never even seen some of the country 
he claimed to have lived in for so many weary 
years, but all his questions on this head—shapes 
of hills, nature of vegetation, rivers, and so on— 
were answered quickly and, as he admitted, 
correctly. 
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“Well, he may have seen 

Under Cross- ’em,” the traveller confessed at 

Examination. last, “ but I'll bowl him out 

over the tribes.””. There followed 

another string of queries about various tribes 

of blacks, their language and customs, and 

once more the adventurer answered without 

hesitation, the explorer’s rugged face remaining 
inscrutable. 

““ Now,” he said, grimly. 
tions, and I've got you set. Do you know the 
tribe? You do? Well, what are their 
secret tribal marks, and where do they carry 
them 2?” 

“They gash themselves and rub ashes into 
the cuts, leaving raised scars,’’ replied De Rouge- 
mont. ‘“ The men have four ridges cut in such- 
and-such a place; the women have three in 
such-and-such a place.”” 

‘* By Heaven, the man’s right!’ roared the 
explorer, and thrust out his great hand. “ Put 
it there,”” he continued. ‘I beg your pardon 
for doubting you. I thought I was the only 
white man living who knew about those mark: 

All these things, with a daily study of the man 
himself, finally convinced the Editor that De 
Rougemont’s tale, incredible as it appeared, was 
absolutely true, and he therefore set about 
getting it ready for publication as speedily as 
possible. Already rival journalists were ‘‘ smell- 
ing round,” scenting a good story, and our child- 
like charge had to be carefully guarded and 
cautioned to keep his mouth shut except when 
among friends. 

Putting the narrative into shape 


“Three more ques- 


Putting the Was found to be a difficult busi- 
Story into ness. De Rougemont could 
Shape. prattle away for hours in his 


curious English, but he had hazy 
ideas of dates and the passage of time, and it 
was a hard struggle to get his adventures into 
something like chronological order. He had, 
moreover, forgotten the names of hosts of people, 
places, and things, mixed one incident or journey 
up with another, and sometimes went off at a 
tangent in the middle of a recital. 

At last we hit upon the idea of simply letting 
him talk while a skilful shorthand writer took 
down everything he said, extra details being 
elicited by a question here and there. The 
following day these rough notes would be 
transcribed and read over to De Rougemont, 
who then corrected and amplified them—and 
sometimes remembered that this particular set 
of events happened before the previous week’s 
narrative ! 

This business of building up the story went 
on for many weeks, and never once in all that 
time did the old man contradict himself, though 
he was taken back again and again to the 
beginnings of his narrative, tested by means of 
leading questions, and made to repeat minute 
details given months previously. By the time 
the narrative had all been set down it was a 
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terrific affair; I remember the typescript’ was 
about six inches thick, and literally covered with 
corrections and interlineations. This typescript 
then went to the Editor, who, with De Rouge- 
mont at his side for consultation, cut it down, 
joined the incidents up as far as possible in 
proper sequence, and generally put it in shape 
for publication. 

Everybody who read it was unanimous that 
it would cause a sensation; the immortal 
““ Robinson Crusoe '’ seemed a pale shadow 
beside it. The story was well advertised every- 
where, and then, one day in July, 1898, the first 
long instalment appeared in the Magazine. 

The effect was clectrical. Within a day or 
so, as it seemed, the whole world was ringing 
with De Rougemont's fame. Newspaper men 
in shoals clamoured for interviews and portraits : 
foreign journals cabled for rights of reproduction ; 
notable hostesses sent invitations requesting 
the latest “lion ”’ to honour their gatherings ; 
famous institutions asked for lectures—and the 
public bought hundreds of thousands of copies 
of THE Wipe Wor -p as fast as the presses could 
tun them off. Best test of notoriety, perhaps, 
was the fact that De Rougemont was asked to 
give sittings to Mr. John Tussaud, of the famous 
waxwork exhibition, and ere long a_ striking 
portrait model was on view in the great galleries 
in the Marylebone Road. 

From being a nonentity from the 


The back 0’ beyond the old man 
Wanderer suddenly found himself world- 
Honoured. famous. On his way to his 


modest lodging he was recog- 
nized and mobbed by vast crowds, and we had 
to spirit him out of the way, for he was a shy 
man, and his new popularity frightened him. 
Instead of waning, public interest in the story 
appeared to grow daily. Comic papers joked 
about a new “ Missing Link” and the “ Wild 
Man of Borneo,” and comedians worked all sorts 
of De Rougemont “ gags,” but the great British 
public had taken this bewrinkled, unassuming 
wanderer to their hearts, and the demand for 
the Magazine became phenomenal. Finally a 
signal honour (unique, surely, for a mere layman) 
was paid to the adventurer—he was asked to 
deliver a lecture on his experiences to the great 
Bntish Association for the Advancement of 
Science, perhaps the leading institution of its 
kind in the world. By this time De Rougemont’'s 
English had vastly improved, and—garbed in 
correct evening dress—he duly delivered his 
lecture at the annual Congress at Bristol, before 
an audience of thousands, among whom were 
leaders of politics, science, and the fashionable 
world. So successful was De Rougemont’s first 
appearance on the lecture platform that arrange- 
ments were made for him to go on tour. Mean- 
while his amazing story had been translated into 
many tongues and was being read all over the 
world. It is safe to say that no story-teller ever 
had a bigger public. 
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And then, like a bolt from the blue, came the 
first hint of trouble. The Editor of a leading 
London daily newspaper took exception to the 
story and declined to believe that De Rougemont 
was telling the truth. 

On the same day as De Rougemont’s most 
important lecture was given the newspaper came 
out with a column-length criticism of the narra- 
.tive, with a question-mark as a head-line. 

This article was by “ An Australian,”” who 
directed special attention to the passages of the 
story dealing with the gathering of fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of pearls during the voyage of 
the Vielland, these pearls being subsequently 
left by De Rougemont on Catamaran Island. 
He also wanted to know more about the two 
white girls whom De Rougemont claimed to 
have rescued from 
the clutches of a 
cannibal chief. 

On the day fol- 
lowing the lecture 
the newspaper had 
the headline, “‘ The 
New Crusoe,” and 
described the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of its 
representative to ob- 
tain an interview 
with the adventurer, 

. who referred him to 
the Editor of the 
Magazine. This 
gentleman then is- 
sued a chellenge, 
offering to pay two 
hundred pounds to 
anyone who could 
prove that De 
Rougemont had 
“faked” the story. 
The newspaper duly 
reported this under 
the heading, ‘Js M. 
de Rougemont’s 
Story True? A 
Challenge from His 
Agent.” - 

In his challenge the 
Editor stated that the 
rescued girls—Gladys 
and Blanche Rogers 
—had been taken 
from the island in a 
ship called the North- 
umberland or Sunder- 
land by a Captain 
Jensen, and_ that 
Captain Jensen had 
been located and 
would substantiate 
the pearl - fishing 
episodes. This 
promise was not 
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fulfilled, but De Rougemont gained some support 
from experts of one sort or another whose letters 
were published in the newspaper. On Sep- 
tember 13th the journal stated in a leading 
article that, though there were many things to 
be explained about the narrative, it would pre- 
serve an open nfind. 

The following day, under the headline, ‘ Is 
His Story True?” a scientist, Professor Forbes, 
attacked De Rougemont’s statements on seven- 
teen points, but the wanderer found champions 
in Admiral Moresby and Mr. M. P. Cosgrove, of 
the British New Guinea Goldfields Association. 
The former stoutly defended De Rougemont's 
claim that it was possible to ride on the back 
of a turtle in the sea; the latter confirmed the 
references to Jensen, whom he said he had met 


De Rougemont throwing the cannibal chief in the wrestling match that 
decided the fate of the two hapless girls. 
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personally in the districts mentioned by De 
Rougemont. 

On September 15th there was a momentous 
meeting at the newspaper office between De 
Rougemont, the Editor of THE WIDE WoRLD, 
the Editor of the newspaper, Professor Forbes, 
and others. The newspaper proposed the ap- 
pointment of an expert committee to investigate 
De Rougemont’s claims, but this was refused by 
the supporters of the ‘‘ New Crusoe,” who stated, 
however, that they welcomed, and would be pre- 
pared to meet, individual criticism. At this 
interview the adventurer gave the names of 
his parents and said he was born in Paris. He 
declined to write forty words in the native 
Australian dialect alleged to have been spoken 
by the tribes he resided among, to be sub- 
mitted to Professor Tylor, an expert. 

There was a second fruitless meeting at the 
newspaper office on September 16th, and the 
following day Mr. Louis Becke, the well-known 
Australian author and traveller, attacked De 
Rougemont in a long and very technical criticism. 

The newspaper then turned its 


Attacks attention to a close investiga- 
on the tion of De Rougemont's birth, 
Wanderer. and discovered that no male 


child of the name had been born 
in Paris between the years 1840 and 1849, and 
further, that no child had been registered as 
“ Louis de Rougemont " until 1859. On Septem- 
ber 2oth the journal summed up the situation in 
a two-column article and made six points against 
thestory. Briefly stated, they were as follows :— 


1.—De Rougemont stated that he was born in Pans 
and that his father was a merchant in the Boulevard 
Haussmann. These statements are not possible, and 
none of them have been confirmed. 

2.—De Rougemont refused the test of writing down 


Gibson, the lost explorer whom De Rougemont 
found in the bush. He only recovered his 
senses just before he died. 
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forty words in the Australian native dialect, to be 
submitted to Professor Tylor. 

3-—Why did De Rougemont. speak English with 
greater fluency than French, in which he could not 
express himself freely ? 

4.—He did not satisfactorily explain his failure to 
take the fifty thousand pounds’ worth of pearls with 
him when he left Catamaran Island. 

5.—Why does he use the name of ‘‘ De Rougemont,” 
when he tells us he travelled as “‘ Murphy,” a tea- 
dealer, in Australia ? 

6.—The story of the rescue of the girls is uncon- 
firmed. No ships of the names given were registered 
at Lloyd's, nor have the Rogers girls ever been traced. 


The journal concluded: “‘ Our opinion is that 
the verdict of men who base their conclusions 
on reason cannot, on the evidence that has been 
given, declare itself in M. de Rougemont’s 
favour.” Py 

Hostile criticisms continued to 


Who was appear day by day after this, 
“Mr. and the paper made _ special 
Green”? efforts to trace De Rougemont's 


origin, still shrouded in mystery. 
On September 26th it announced that all attempts 
to trace his birth and parentage had failed, and 
the next day, in the course of a leading article, 
alleged that De Rougemont had virtually retired 
from defending himself against expert criticism. 
The further point was made that the adven- 
turer had declined to show Mr. Louis Becke his 
arm, to prove whether or no his skin showed 
signs of thirty years’ exposure to the Australian 
sun, hy 

A lengthy, but inconclusive, reply from De 
Rougemont was printed, and then, on October 
5th, the newspaper published, under the title, 
“The Green-Rougemont Case,’’ statements that 
proved to be the beginning of the end. A Mr. 
F. W. Solomon, representative of a company 
with offices in Finsbury Square, London, was 
able to identify De Rougemont as “ Mr. Green,” 
a Swiss gentleman, of the firm of McQuettan and 
Green, who, during the previous May, had 
approached him with an offer to negotiate a 
wonderful new diving apparatus invention. It 
was then discovered that when De Rougemont 
had worked his passage to Europe in the steam- 
ship Waikato he had been given his discharge in 
the name of ‘ Grien.” 

On October 7th the newspaper came out with 
the heading, “‘ The Bubble Burst,” and gave 
more details of De Rougemont’s parentage. He 
was Henry Louis Grin, it said, born near Yverdon, 
a town in the Canton Vaud, on the borders of 
Lake Neuchftel, Switzerland, in 1847. Further 
particulars appeared the following day under the 
uncompromising title, ‘The De Rougemont 
Fraud.’" De Rougemont, the paper stated, was 
Henry Louis Grin, the son of a Swiss farmer. 
He had started life ‘‘in the more intelligent 
branches of domestic service,” and turned up in 
Australia in the train of Sir W. C. F. Robinson, 
Governor of Western Australia. 
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Pictures of his z 
father’s farm at > 
Gressy, Switzerland, 
and of the house 
where his mother 
still resided, were 
published in subse- 
quent issues, and on 
October 18th, tire- 
less to the end, 
the newspaper an- 
nounced that “ De 
Rougemont” had re- 
turned to Australia. 

The great ‘‘ De 
Rougemont Bubble” 
was now, needless 
to say, effectually 
pricked. The World, 
in a witty summing- 
up of the situation, 
said: ‘Truth is 
stranger than fic- 
tion, but De Rouge- 
mont is stranger 
than both.” THE 
‘WIDE WorLp, with- 
drawing its claim 
that the story was 
true, left its authen- 
ticity or otherwise 
to the judgment of 
its readers and con- 
tinued the publica- 
tion of the final 
instalments. These 
certainly proved, as 
the Editor claimed, 
that ‘‘De Rouge- 
mont, if not a 
speaker of the truth, 
is at least a master 
of fiction who has 
had no equal in 
our language .since 
Defoe.” 

And how about the man himself during all 
this pother? He never lost his courage, never 
lost his winning smile, never showed any of the 
shame, confusion, or guilt that an impostor 
unmasked might have been expected to exhibit. 
“T have told the truth,” he would say. “I 
may have been wrong in my dates; in the wilds 
a week seems like a month, a month like a year, 
Other things I have forgotten—I have been 
through so much, so much.” 

What did make him bitter, though, was the 
fact that practically none of the well-known 
scientists and travellers who had at first enthusi- 
astically endorsed his story came forward to 
say a word ‘in his defence ; they left him alone 
to bear the brunt. The world wrote him down 
fraud and humbug, laughed at the colossal 
“‘ spoof,” said he ‘“‘ must have been a clever old 
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“A report rang out and De Rougemont toppled overboard.” 


rogue to bring it off,” and promptly turned to 
seek a new sensation. 

There were plenty of people who still believed 
in De Rougemont, and not a few of these had 
day-by-day opportunities of testing him. 

As already stated, never once, over a period of 
months, did he contradict himself, though he 
had to tell and retell separate incidents from 
very long story. : 

Mr. Alfred Pearse, the well-known artist who 
illustrated the narrative, and in whose country 
cottage De Rougemont lived for months, believed 
in him absolutely—and still does so. More than 
one of his stories—laughed at at the time—have 
been practically verified since. For instance, he 
was derided for talking about ‘' riding on turtles,” 
but the feat is performed by white people at 
resorts on the Queensland coast to this day. 
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The enterprising conductors of the London 
Hippodrome, seeking a novel ‘‘ turn,”’ went so 
far as to import some turtles for De Rougemont 
to ride, but the colder waters of England, or the 
long journey, made the creatures sluggish, and the 
experiments, I believe, were practically a failure. 
I have been asked on many occasions what my 
personal opinion is concerning this remarkable 
affair. I was in close contact with De Rougemont 
from the first day he walked into the office until 
he left it for the last time; I was present at many 
of the interviews with scientists and others; I 
assisted to put his story into shape; and I had 

countless opportunities of studying the man. 
I began by disbelieving the story 


His entirely, though, oddly enough, 
Hypnotic I had a sort of notion that De 
Powers. Rougemont himself believed it— 


that he had dreamt it, imagined 
it, hypnotized himself into a firm conviction that 
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it had all actually happened. Later, secing how 
he stood up to the fire of cross-examination ; 
how childlike and seemingly incapable of 
“ faking’ he was, how scrupulously truthful 
in small matters that could be fully tested, I 
came to believe that he had at any rate been 
through some of the experiences he related. 
I still think that he must have spent some period 
among the savage blacks—perhaps two or three 
years, which may well have seemed an eternity 
toalone white man. He made two all-important 
mistakes, it seems to me: firstly, in claiming to 
have spent a definite period of thirty years among 
the blacks, and secondly, in concealing his 
real name. These two points, when exposed, 


De Rougemont engaged in one of his turtle-riding experiments in the 
Bristol Channel. He later appeared at the London Hippodrome. 
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apparently destroyed the whole structure of his 
story as a narrative of fact. 

He certainly did not bring us his tale with 
the idea of making vast sums out of it, for, as 
already stated, he never asked for definite pay- 
ments, did not seem to value money, and 
apparently took no more thought for the morrow 
than the black fellows he claimed to have lived 
among. He was a most lovable man, with a 
wonderful affection for children and animals, 
which they invariably reciprocated. Spite of 
his simple nature, he possessed remarkable 
hypnotic powers, and I believe he did some 
curious “‘ faith-healing ’’ on native lines while 
rusticating at Mr. Pearse’s country cottage. 

Students of psychology may decide that the 
theory of self-hypnosis supplies an entirely 
adequate explanation of the De Rougemont 
mystery, but self-hypnotism does not usually 
enable a man to convince sceptical people who 
know the countryand 
people the ‘‘ subject’’ 
claimsto have lived in 
and among. Inmany 
ways De Rougemont 
was an enigma, and 
part of his mystery 
went to the grave 
with him. 

After the exposé 
De Rougemont went 
back into the ob- 
scurity from which 
5} -he had emerged so 
dramatically, but in 
1915 we heard that he 
had married a charm- 
ing woman, who de- 
scribed her husband 
as ‘‘a delightful child 
of nature.” 

She believed im- 
plicitly in him, and 
said that he would 
yet startle the world 
with “the revelation 
of a great truth, and 
those who have 
thrown stones at him 
will live to see his name vindicated before the 
whole world.” In December, 1920, he was a 
patient at the Kensington Infirmary—the hospital 
where he subsequently died—under the thinly- 
disguised name of ‘‘ Redmond.” Here, as every- 
where, he endeared himself to the whole staff. 

Louis de Rougemont will go down to posterity 
as one of the most remarkable and romantic 
figures that ever fluttered journalistic and 
scientific dovecotes—a simple, childlike man who 
suddenly came forth from the unknown to blaze 
like a meteor and sink again into the darkness of 
ridicule, Assuredly his first sponsor was right. 
His was a story that staggered the world, though 
perhaps not exactly in the way he intended. 
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befell a woman doctor who landed in New 


Zealand with £20, a husband, and a six-months-old baby. 


A chatty account of the experiences that 
LANDED in New Zealand for the first 
time with twenty pounds, a husband to 
the good, and—what I was assured was 

terribly detrimental—a six-months-old 
baby. You can’t afford to be over-particular 
as regards work with three mouths to feed 
on twenty pounds in a new country where 
you have not a friend. My husband heard 
that men were wanted on the new railway 
being constructed from Auckland to Welling- 
ton; and one rainy morning he ‘‘ humped his 
swag ’’ and set off for the station on his way 
to Tamaranui, which was then the head of 
the line. He left me in a fairly comfortable 
boarding-house, but within the week, to my 
horror, a fellow-boarder advised me to clear 
out, bag and baggage (and baby), as the 
brokers were coming in, and if they seized 
my boxes I might have some trouble in 
getting them back ! 

I immediately set forth with the baby in a 
pram, to find new rooms. As soon as the 
people set eyes on the baby, however, they 
promptly said, ‘‘ No children here,” and shut 
the door in my face. Presently I saw a large 
board advertising a kindly association for 
befriending young women—an association to 
which I had given professional aid in England 
—but they told me that as I was (1) married, 
and (2) respectable, they could not possibly 
take me in. 

Finally, in sheer desperation, I went to the 
station—still bag, baggage, and baby—and 
took a ticket to Tamaranui, whither my 
husband had betaken himself. On arrival 
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there I felt rather like the Saracen lady of 
history who followed her knight home on no 
larger vocabulary than ‘ Gilbert—London.” 
Fortune favours the brave, however, and my 
wire to my knight brought him down—seven 
miles on foot, ten by coach, and seven by 
ballast train—to find me nearly at the end 
of the money he had left me (the lion’s share 
of the twenty pounds). He was ip time, too, 
to give my boots the first blacking they had 
had since he left, for shoe-shining had formed 
no part of my high school or college curricu- 
lum. I know how to do it now, but never 
have to while he is around. Advice to pro- 
fessional women: don’t venture into the 
bush without a man. They still have their 
uses, in spite of women’s suffrage. 

I called on the local doctor before I left. 
He was a hard case, but a kindly man when 
one got beneath the shell. He pointed a 
lean finger at the baby and said, “ You and 
I could work the line between us, if it weren’t 
for that.’’ Poor babes, and poor mothers ! 
What temerity it requires to be one or the 
other nowadays ! 

Never shall I forget that journey! We 
waded through seas of mud—of the slippery 
pumice description—to the ballast train, one 
coach of which had a bench running all 
round and no windows, and was reserved 
for ‘‘ passengers,” not cattle. We took over 
an hour to do ten miles, and got out at the 
rail-head to find a coach of the Buffalo Bill 
or Deadwood Dick variety waiting for us. 
The drive was unique—through virgin bush. 
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Trees, whose trunks and foliage were quite 
unknown to me, raised their lofty heads two 
hundred or three hundred feet above us. 
I learned their names and their domestic 
uses later on. Pine kindled your fire well, 
but sparked so that it easily set your tent 
on fire; mairi gave beautiful embers for 
frying bacon while you were dressing in the 
morning or for baking bread in a camp- 
oven; totara would make a chimney, as it 
was almost non-inflammable. There was no 
kauri timber there, but the rail-head was 
called after the remu tree. In places the 
lovely green peace of the forest was spoilt by 
black patches where trees had been burnt 
down to give room for a camp as the railway 
progressed to the south-west. Every now 
and then the guard very cleverly shot a 
newspaper or a letter into a box high on a 
post by the roadside, with the name of some 
settler on it, for settlers always follow hard on 
the railway even if they have not preceded it. 

When the coach stopped we found our- 
selves at Raurimu, which then possessed one 
store, one post-office, a chief engineer’s 
cottage, and a multitude of tents. One large 
tent was used for a school, and also served as 


“I immediately set forth, with the baby in a pram, to 
find new rooms.” 
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a church when a clergyman of any descrip- 
tion came round. 

We bought a tent at the store, and put it 
up then and there on the driest piece of 
unoccupied ground we could find. Mates 
lent a hand ; this is considered bush law, but 
they are always especially ready to do it for 
“a woman and kiddies,’’ and when they 
heard that I was a doctor they worked with a 
will. Man comes to his own again in these 
remote wildernesses, and the home-woman 
to hey own—and the doctors to their own, 
for the lives of the whole neighbourhood are 
in their hands. A trench was dug to keep 
the water out, and before long a floor was 
sent down to me from the saw-mill. It was 
time, too, for the night before something 
drifted into the trench and blocked it up, 
and I woke to find the tent a foot deep in 
water ! 

We had two tents, as most families had, 
but there was only room for a bed, a chest 
of drawers (a regal luxury, which we im- 
ported on our second month’s pay), a home- 
made set of shelves, and one table, besides 
three chairs. Everything was home-made 
except the chest of drawers—but never any 
more home-made beds for me, 
thank you! If the simple life 
means four stakes with gunny 
stretched between, I prefer some- 
thing more complicated. Later on, 
however, we rose to an iron bed. 

When patients began to arrive, 
there was the choice of chair, bed, 
ortable. I usually cleared the din- 
ner things rapidly from the table 
and accommodated the poor sufferer 
onit. There was a Belgian apothe- 
cary at the camp, but the men rather 
naturally preferred a doctor of their 
own country. They had to go to 
him first to be signed up for disable- 
ment pay; then they usually came 
on tome. As he was the official 
camp doctor they did not have to 
pay him, but as I was ‘on my own” 
Icharged a fee. Nevertheless, they 
came. One man had had his cheek 
cut open by a piece of telegraph wire 
which he had put round a piece of 
timber to haul it along, and the wire 
broke, with disastrous consequences. 
Another, a settler, sent for me to 
extricate him from a chopping ma- 
chine which had caught his foot. 
One grey and early morning a shout 
without brought me out in desha- 
bille to find a man holding a horse, 
over which his unconscious mate 
was dangling, heels one side and 
head the other. 

Only once was there any difficulty 
about fees. I had spent nearly a 
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“My husband made a sudden sortie and asked the man to settle the matter with him.” 


week doctoring and nursing a fine little boy 
with pneumonia, supplying invalid diet and 
medicines, and sent in a very moderate bill. 
The irate father turned up one day, not 
knowing that my husband was working on a 
night shift in the tunnel, and so was then at 
home during the day. As he was somewhat 
truculent, my husband made a sudden sortie 
and asked the man to settle the matter with 
him. He actually had the cheek to argue that 
my husband was in work and got more than 
he (better brains, you see), and therefore I 
had no right to charge! ‘ All right, sonny,” 
said my champion, “ then in future my wife 
will do nothing for anyone in the camp—and 
you know what will be done to you, when 
they realize to whom they owe it that she 
has retired into private life.” He did know 
it—and capitulated. 

Doctors are sometimes badly treated 
everywhere, We heard that a big settler in 
the neighbourhood had a “down” on the 
doctor who had wanted to “ work the line ”’ 
with me. He had stirred up several people 
to refuse fees and claim damages from the 
doctor. One day, however, the medico got 
his own back. A man galloped in to beg 
him to ride out to set the settler’s broken 
leg, somewhere out in the bush. ‘‘ Go 
back,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ and tell him to send 
me a cheque for fifty pounds and I'll come.” 


“‘ But he’s got no cheque-book out there.’’ 
Then go to his house and get it,” was the 
grim reply. 

The messenger was back in two hours’ 
time with the cheque, and a humble request 
from the injured man that the doctor would 
let bygones be bygones and come at once. 
This he did; the result was a perfect cure 
and a lifelong friendship! 

One is, indeed, always on the edge of 
comedy or tragedy in such places. One day 
I was busy in the tent when I heard someone 
shouting my name. I ran out to find my 
little toddler of a year or so sitting in the 
middle of the road, holding up the cart in 
which sat the head engineer and his man 
with a loaded revolver across his knees, for 
the cart held some thousands of pounds—the 
men’s pay for the month. Another day a 
woman rushed in: ‘ Doctor, doctor, your 


baby’s down the river road with Mrs. Wilkin’s 


little boys!’’ The river was a mountain 
stream, narrow, rapid, and deep; the road 
was short, and studded with pools of water 
from recent rain; but I did a most remark- 
able sprint down it, seeing a wee pink slipper 
stuck in the mud at the turn of the road, a 
sight that makes a mother's heart go pit-a- 
pat. The wandering trio had just reached 
the bank, and I was in time ! 

I began to learn, too, the unwritten law 
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of the bush. One night, just as all the 
corrugated iron chimneys of the thousand 
tents were sending up the blue columns of 
smoke which spelt supper for hungry, hard- 
working men, one of the tall pine trees on 
the edge of the clearing caught fire. A 
shout went up, a few men and children ran 
from tent to tent, men seized their axes, 
women silently put the dishes by the hearth 
to keep warm, and then stood at their tent 
doors with anxious hearts and an eye on the 
zinc bath full of water which stood outside. 
Sparks were flying already. A tent takes 
only a few min- 
utes to blaze up, 
and the blazing 
of one means the 
whole camp if 
the tents are 
crowded. The 
sound of rific 
shots amazed 
me; but a wo- 
man brought up 
in the bush told 
me it was only 
the fire racing 
up the bark of 
the trees. It is 
marvellous what 
“the son of 
man, so strong” 
can do, even 
alone; but in 
his hundreds, all 
in shirt, dun- 
garees, belt, 
boots, and axe, 
he is indeed 
formidable; 
and even a 
forest fire has 
to yield to him. 

One day I 
had been to see 
a little patient. 
The only cow 
belonged to the 
chief engineer's wife, -and she very kindly 
let me have a little fresh milk for my own 
baby and any very sick child patient. 
Some of the babies had scurvy from the 
exclusive use of tinned milk and_ tinned 
foods. Coming back along my ‘milky 
way,” wheeling my own pram, too, as all 
mothers have to in those primitive lands, 
1 met a man running—literally for his life, 
as I discovered later. He went by me, 


“He went by me, white-faced and w:th panting 
breath.” 
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white-faced and with panting breath; only 
the hard life of the bush, which works off all 
superfluous fat, enabled him to keep up his 
pace. Something had happened, I could see, 
but hardly an accident or he would have 
stopped when he saw me, for the doctor is 

n ’’ most things out there. 

When my husband came home he asked 
me if I had seen a man running. It seemed 
there had been an accident in a cutting. 
The law of the railway man out there is that 
no one may Clear out alone at the beginning 
of a landslip. When the first few stones 
begin to slide, 
he must give the 
warning to his 
mates and stop 
to see that all 
are safe before 
he clears out 
himself. — This 
man was _per- 
haps a new 
chum ; perhaps 
he suffered from 
the same ner- 
vous disturb- 
ance as_ that 
caused by shell- 
shock. I can 
hardly _ believe 
he did it de- 
liberately ;_ but 
when the bank 
began to go he 
jumped for safe- 
ty, and failed to 
warn his mates. 
It all happened 
ina few seconds; 
most of the 
eight leaped out 
in time, but one 
man was buried. 
Even then 
the new chum 
might have 
played the man 
and helped to dig him out before he was 
smothered ; but a curse or two had made 
him realize what he had done and he turned 
and fled. Perhaps he had seen violence done 
before. Anyway, he reached the rail-head 
in time to catch the last empty ballast train 
that night; and I expect that he found a 
change to Australia necessary for his health. 
Stern is the law of the bush. You must 
stand by a mate or you die ! 
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Archssology sounds very dry and scientific, but sometimes the archzeologist finds himself in the 

midst of adventure, both exciting and humorous. Together with Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the 

“uncrowned King of Arabia”—the young Oxford man who did so much to bring about 

the conquest of Palestine—Mr. Woolley, before the war, investigated the sites of the wonderful 

buried towns of Carchemish and Jerablus, on the Euphrates—places that were important 

cities thousands of years ago. They met with all sorts of odd experiences, which are here 
set forth most interestingly.* 


of rolling grassy steppes, treeless 

and waterless, which reaches east- 
wards to the Tigris and northwards to the 
hills of Diarbekir and Nisibin. The wide 
prairies, over which the spring rains spread 
a shimmering carpet of grass amd short- 
stemmed flowers, lie all summer long parched 
to a weary, unrelieved brown, and in winter 
turn to mud reaches or are shrouded under 
short-lived snow. 

Over this wide tract wander the Milli- 
Kurds. Their language is a dialect of 
Persian, though most of the men are bi- 
lingual and speak either Arabic or Turkish, 
according as their movements bring them in 
touch with one or the other peoples on their 
borders. A nomad race, their riches lie in 
herds of sheep and goats and in their horses, 
of which they are vastly proud. In the 
spring-time they till the valley-bottoms, 
after a fashion, growing grain enongh to 
keep their houscholds and their livestock 
through the coming year, but thev have no 
hankering after a settled farming life. 

The women are seldom veiled, and unless 
you are actually a guest in the tent—in 
which case they stay discreetly hidden—are 
little shy of strangers. They enjoy a fair 


IV. 
ROSS the Euphrates from Jerablus, 
( and you find yourself in a country 


amount of freedom. Big made for the most 
part, with a high colour and features bold 
but not unpleasing, crowned by masses of 
black hair worn in heavy braids, none too 
cleanly perhaps, and dressed clumsily but in 
brilliant colours, they are a cheerful and a 
hospitable crew, though, at times, embarrass- 
ingly curious as to how an Englishman’s 
clothes take off and on. 

The men dress like the Arabs—with whom, 
indeed, they are on friendly terms, united 
by a common hatred of the Turk. Good 
riders, often hard drinkers, and professing the 
faith of Mohammed, but at heart recking 
little of anv religion, devoted to all games 
of skill and to the chase, gamblers who will 
cheerfully stake their last coin and even the 
liberty of their persons on a throw of the 
dice; cruel and treacherous—for they will 
break even the bond of hospitality which 
Bedouin honour holds sacred—music-loving, 
great dancers, money-grabbers, and yet 
spending their all on personal finery ; boast- 
ful and suspicious, thieves by open profession, 
and as fond of a practical joke as an under- 
graduate—one may condemn them as “ bad 
lots,”” but as sportsmen and good company 
one must necds like them well. 

The Milli-Kurds are divided into twelve 
main tribes or ashiret, subdivided into clans 


* Mr. Woolley’s book, ‘ Dead Towns and Living Men,” is published by the Oxford University Press. 
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or households, more or less straitly organized, 
as families congregate yearly in some richer 
valley for the spring sowing or wander in 
isolated freedom over the less fertile uplands. 
The headship of the ashira is hereditary, but 
does not descend always by right of primo- 
geniture. From the ruling house the tribes 
elect that member whose abilities point him 


out as most likely to make a good sheikh, © 


and do not hesitate to pasg over the eldest 
son. 

I had only been a short time at Jerablus 
when I received a visit from Busrawi Agha, 
certainly, to-day, the most prominent of the 
sheikhs. A man of about forty-five, of 
medium height and heavy build, with a broad 
intellectual face and a pleasant expression, 
he is a good specimen of his people, and if he 
shares some of their faults, he has also more 
good qualities than most. He was the 
second son of his father, but succeeded to the 
chieftainship on the score of diplomatic 
gifts, his brains outweighing his elder 
brother’s better record as a fighting man. 
The choice was justified by the event, for 
Busrawi has raised the prestige of his ashira 
far above what it was in his father’s time ; 
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“It was a new thing in Kurdish fighting, these 


so that now not only Kurds of other tribes but 
even many Arabs are proud to boast of him 
as their overlord. He claims to have control 
over four thousand tents, a tent meaning 
anything from one man to ten. The vast 
majority of his followers are mounted and, 
after a fashion, armed; but it would be 
difficult to say how many of these he could 
count upon to answer his summons in case 
of war. 

For years there was a standing feud between 
the tribe of Busrawi and that of Shahin Bey. 
The usual course of mutual raiding, cattle 
lifting, and murder was aggravated by the 
fact that the winter houses of the rival chiefs 
slay only some ten miles apart at the far ends 
of thé same fertile valley. On one occasion, 
hearing that Busrawi was away and only a 
scanty guard left in his village, Shahin Bey 
determined to strike a blow which would 
cripple his enemy; he would attack the 
village in overwhelming force, destroy the 
chief's house, and make his wife and sons 
prisoners. Preparations were made in all 
secrecy, and it was only on the day set for 
the attack that Busrawi’s elder brother, left 
in charge at home, heard from a_panic- 
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blindfolded men who came on so quietly.” 


stricken messenger that Shahin, with more 
than a thousand mounted men, was at that 
moment advancing against him. 

The hurried alarm brought together a 
hundred and twenty men, all that could be 
mustered in so short a space, and counsel 
was divided. There was no time to get 
their households clear away, however, and it 
was too great a disgrace to abandon the 
Sheikh’s house to the enemy. In the open 
space amongst the houses—the village dan- 
cing-floor—the little band sat on the ground 
and wept for the tribe’s shame to come. 
Then (I had the story from one of the actors 
in it) the Sheikh’s brother rose and pointed 
to the growing dust-cloud in the distance 
that betrayed Shahin’s advance. 

“We can only die,’’ he told them; “let 
us at least die well. Take your horses, and 
mount in close order. Throw away your 
guns, tie your head-cloths over your faces so 
that you may not see Death coming, and 
charge knee to knee, with the sword.” They 
mounted, and they waited till the enemy 
came close, his horsemen breaking rank to 
wheel this way and that, waving their rifles, 
shooting in the air, and shouting for their 


easy victory. Then Busrawi's men charged, 
still without a sound. ‘‘ We smote them all 
together like a stone, and like a stone we 
broke them,” said the teller of the tale. If 
was a new thing in Kurdish fighting, these 
blindfolded men who came on so quietly, 
and they cut their way through the enemy— 
who had not looked for resistance—and 
turned and cut through again. Then they 
tore off their bandages to see half-a-dozen of 
Shahin’s men dead on the ground and the 
rest, with many wounded among them, 
scattered in panic along the track for home. 
This fighting savours rather of the tourney 
than of the butchery of a modern battle-field ; 
but such is Kurdish warfare, the jereed played 
in earnest, the best of games for men. 

The feud between the two tribes, which 
after Shahin Bey’s death was carried on by 
his two sons, ended in what was for me a 
dramatic scene. I had just finished breakfast 
one morning when I was told that the two 
Shahins were outside and wished to see me. 
As it chanced that a lady missionary on her 
way up-country had stopped the night with 
us, and as it would have been a breach of 
etiquette to bring the chiefs into the room 
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where she was, I had to ask them to sit out- 
side until the lady was safely on her way. 

When she had gone, and we were all inside, 
busy with coffee and cigarettes, Midai, my 
Kurd house-guard, beckoned me to the door 
and whispered that Busrawi was to be 
expected at any moment. I was more than 
a little nervous, for I knew all about the feud 
and had no wish to see it brought to a head 
in my sitting-room. So I went out again 
and suggested to Midai that he might meet 
Busrawi and get him to put off his visit till 
the afternoon. But Midai, with a portentous 
secrecy which made his whispers almost un- 
intelligible, assured me that it was all right 
and that the chief's coming was timed on 
purpose. I was still feeling very uneasy, 
when word was brought that Busrawi was 
on his way across the Kala’at. 

I went out and met him in the courtyard. 
This, by the way, is a nicely calculated com- 
pliment. The ordinary native walks into 
your room and you do not leave your chair. 
To a greater one you rise, or, if you would do 
him honour, go to meet him at the door. A 
head chief you may go out to meet as an 
equal in the courtyard. As an Englishman, 
however, you must not, in welcome or at 
leave-taking, go beyond the entrance of the 
court, for that would stamp you as the 
inferior of your guest. Busrawi was dressed 
in his best, not gaudily, but as befitted a 
chief. With him was a big, stoutish Kurd, 
astranger to me, also well dressed in Bagdad 
fashion, and, as I learnt later, a cousin of 
Ibrahim Pasha, the one-time leader and hero 
of the Milli-Kurd tribes. Two of Busrawi’s 
personal following completed the group. 

I welcomed the sheikhs, and, still wondering 
what line I w to take regarding their 
enemies seated inside, led them to the sitting- 
room. The two Shahins rose to their feet ; 
Busrawi’s party stood silent by the door. I 
took the bull by the horns. 

“ Busrawi Agha,” I said, ‘I 


The End = want you to meet my friends, 
of the the sons of Shahin Bey. 
Feud. Busrawi Agha—Shahin Bey,” 


and I pointed to the elder of 
the two brothers and anxiously wondered 
what would happen next. The two looked 
at each other, then slowly stepped forward 
and held out their hands, Busrawi drew the 
younger man towards him and_ kissed him 
solemnly on both cheeks; then he saluted 
the younger Shahin in like manner. Every- 
one—not only I—gave a sigh of relief, and 
we sat down all together, while Midai, 
beaming with smiles, handed coffee to the 
reconciled chiefs. 

Then Ibrahim’s cousin made a_ speech. 
He said that this meeting, which was ardently 
desired by the Milli-Kurd leaders, and was 
most necessary with a view to uniting Arabs 
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and Kurds alike against the Turk, had taken 
place on the only ground where the two rival 
houses could have met in safety and without 
loss of prestige—on British soil. The fact 
that an Englishman was witness to the 
peace must ensure its sincerity, and as the 
friend of both parties I would settle any 
little difference that might hereafter arise 
between them, We all had lunch together, 
and I sent the whole lot off to Aleppo to 
confirm their agreement before the British 
Consul. They did so, and the incident, I 
fear, caused great annoyance to the local 
Government. 

It was on his first visit, long before this 
time, that Busrawi proposed to take me over 
to his house (he was in winter quarters) in 
order that I might spend Bairam—the chief 
religious festival of the Mohammedan year— 
with him. Though it was inconvenient to 
leave the work, it was clearly politic to be on 
good terms with the chief, so I left Lawrence 
in charge at Jerablus and started off with 
our head foreman, Hamoudi, as personal 
attendant, while Busrawi, with four of his 
men, made up the party. 

Busrawi was a practical joker, and the 
journey was marked by varying incidents, 
the most humorous of which was an occasion 
when, near midnight, we breasted a long, 
stony rise and saw beneath us, a mile away 
or so, one of the few built villages of the 
country-side—a cluster of slender, white- 
washed, beehive huts gleaming ghostly in 
the moonlight. Busrawi, who by this time 
had drunk well—though not so deeply as his 
old henchman, who was rolling in his saddle 
—pointed to the village. 

“There's a man down there,” he said, 

who has the silliest name you ever heard— 
Shashu ”’ (° Shashu"’ means “ Ethiopian ” 
in the tongue of ancient Egypt), * and what's 
more, he’s got the funniest-shaped head you 
eversaw! You would like to see his head !” 

The escort began to laugh. 

“ Let’s wake him up!”’ cried the Sheikh, 
and in a trice the horses had been spurred to 
the gallop and we were dashing down the 
rocky slope yelling, ‘Shashu! Shashu!” as 
loud as we could. Then, as we drew nearer, 
Busrawi pulled out his revolver and shouting, 
“Shashu, get up, get up! We want you!” 
started blazing away at the village. All 
followed suit, shouting and shooting in every 
direction. As we rode up to the first house, 
Shashu himself came running out to see what 
the uproar was, and at that moment the 
drunken henchman, galloping ahead, seized 
him by the back of the shirt which was his 
only garment, and dashed through the 
village street, dragging his victim with him. 

“Ah, Shashu,” he shouted. ‘ you've got 
to sce us home ! ”” 

Our horses were winded and we were weak 
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with laughter. For my own part I was 
thankful to have reached the level ground 
without a stumble, and we slackened our 
pace, the luckless Shashu being still pulled 
along ahead of us, hardly able to keep his 
feet. Before we had gone far, however, he 
recovered his scattered wits and saw the joke. 
Then, catching hold of his tormentor'’s foot, 
he heaved him neatly out of the saddle, 
jumped up himself, and, seizing the old man 
by the hair, dragged him along in his turn, 
amid the renewed laughter of us_ all. 
Fortunately we had only two or three miles 
more to go, but, tired as I was, I was not so 
glad to dismount before Busrawi’s door as 
was the grey-haired old reprobate to stop 
running. I had the privilege later of seeing 
Shashu’s head, and it was certainly odd. He 
belonged to a small clan which practises 
artificial malformation of the skull. In 
infancy the head and shoulders are tightly 
strapped against a board so that, when the 
process is complete, the back of the head 
rises in a flat disc from the nape of the neck 
to the abnormal peak above. 

On our way back to Jerablus 

A Kurdish Hamoudi and I were escorted 

Joke. by the Sheikh’s younger son, 
a boy friend of his, and the 
same old house-carl who had attended us on 
our way out. Passing a mound whereon a 
few broken foundations showed above ground, 
I got off my horse to have a closer look. The 
tuins were of no interest at all—just the site 
of some village deserted perhaps a century 
before—but my eye was caught by a new- 
made grave. Now a wayside grave usually 
means a violent death, the victim being 
buried where he is found, so I turned to the 
old Kurd and remarked that this one looked 
very fresh. 

** Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘ the man was only 
killed about ten days ago.” 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“‘T don’t know exactly, but he was a 
stranger, an Arab of sorts, who was keeping 
goats here.” 

“* And how did he die?” 

The Kurd chuckled. ‘ That’s a really 
funny story,” he said. ‘It was this way. 
Two men came out to see what he had on 
him, and one of them hid here behind the 
well-head and one behind the big stone 
yonder; the Arab was hereabouts. Well, 
the man behind the well-head fired first and 
missed—it was a shocking bad shot—and the 
Arab started to stalk him round and round 
the well-head. But the joke of it was,” and 
here he laughed aloud, “ that he never saw 
the man behind the stone, and he got him as 
easily as could be!” 

I looked at the old scoundrel, who was 
shaking with merriment. ‘ You seem to 
know all about it,” I remarked. 
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“Of course I do!’’ he cried. ‘‘ I was the 
man behind the stone!” 

I have remarked that the Kurdish women 
enjoy far more freedom than do their 
Turkish sisters, more even than the women 
of the Arab villages, though the latter are 
not badly off in that respect. They will talk 
freely with the men, unveiled, and carry on 
village flirtations in truly European style. 
At the same time, their morals compare very 
favourably with those of Western women. 

How punctilious is Kurdish 
A honour where their women 


Matrimonial are concerned was illustrated 
Tangle. by an incident that occurred 

in our own work and caused 

us no little anxiety. One morning the 


village hoja came down to the diggings in a 
state of the utmost’ alarm, and, drawing 
Lawrence to one side, begged him to send 
one of our workmen, Yasin Hussein by name, 
up to our house at once with orders to remain 
there; otherwise, he declared, there might 
be bloodshed at any moment. Lawrence 
sent the man up forthwith, and then, with 
him in sanctuary, we started inquiries. 
Yasin was an Arab of Jerablus, a young 
fellow, good-looking in a rather effeminate 
way, and a dandy with no small conceit of 
himself. He had been carrying on a mild 
and perfectly harmless flirtation with a Kurd 
girl living in the village with her two brothers, 
who were also engaged upon our work, but 
he was not in a position to marry and had 
taken the little affair very lightly. 

The two brothers, acting as the girl's 
guardians, had destined her for marriage 
with a man of their own people, a very 
desirable parti from their point of view, 
which was the amount that he would pay 
for her, but by no means to the taste of the 
lady. The feelings of a well-conducted girl 
would not have entered into the matter, but 
this one was headstrong and had set her 
heart upon Yasin (who really was only 
amusing himself), and that very morning, 
after the men had started off to work, she 
had gone into Yasin’s house, where his 
mother and sister were, and, flinging herself 
on the ground, had declared that she would 
marry him and no one else. 

Judged by Kurd standards, this was an 
insult put by Yasin upon the girl’s family, 
which only his death could wipe out, and the 
news of the outrage had no sooner reached 
the diggings than the injured brothers started 
hunting for the culprit to have his blood. I 
sent for them and tried to smooth things 
over, but they would listen to nothing. I 
could only tell them that if they shot Yasin 
without my permission I should certainly 
shoot them, and so cleared them out of the 
place. Yasin Hussein passed the night. in 
our house, but the next day things looked 
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still more serious. If Yasin were killed, this 
would at once start a blood-feud between the 
murderers and his family, which was a large 
one. In fact, at least seven villages were 
involved on his side, and it seemed probable 
that the Kurds would be supported by the 
whole of their tribe—which was Busrawi's— 
and that thus the escapade of a silly girl 
might lead to a regular racial war. A depu- 
tation of the shcikhs of the seven villages 
waited on us that day and begged us to 
mediate in the quarrel. 

So I sent for the two brothers, and in the 
presence of the sheikhs made my suggestions. 
I pointed out that the last thing the Kurd 
chiefs wanted just then was a quarrel with 
the Arabs, and that, therefore, there must 
be no bloodshed. Yasin was to marry the 
girl (for nobody else would have her now), 
and the purchase-money would be found by 
the sheikhs, his relatives, who might recover 
from him later if they could. I fixed the 
price of the bride at seventy-five purses, plus 
ten purses as solace-money for the irregularity 
of the proceedings. The two brothers had 
quieted down since the previous day, and 
after many protests accepted the ruling. I 
ordered the sheikhs to start payment at once. 

But the following afternoon there came 
bad news. Some of the money, in cash and 
in kind—sheep, goats, and a horse—had been 
taken to the Kurds’ house, but they had gone 
back on their agreement and returned the 
goods, saying that nothing short of Yasin’s 
life would satisfy them. I sent for them 
again and told them that this time they had 
put a shame upon myself, and that if they did 
not submit to my ruling I should personally 
take up the quarrel against them. They 
showed clearly enough that they did not like 
this, but argued that to give Yasin what he 
had always wanted was but a poor way of 
avenging the insult to them, which was too 
great to be atoned for by the mere fact of his 
marrying their sister. They would still have 
to kill their brother-in-law, they urged, to 
uphold the family honour. ‘ All right,” I 
said, ‘‘ then we will so closely unite the two 
houses as to make a_ blood-feud between 
them impossible. Yasin shall marry the 
Kurds’ sister, as arranged, but also Yasin’s 
sister shall marry the elder Kurd ; the latter 
bride must bring her dowry in full, but there 
is to be no payment for her.” 

This suggestion took everybody by surprise, 
and it certainly would have solved the 
difficulty, as all admitted, though the Arab 
deputies did not relish the idea of their 
paying for Yasin’s bride and the Kurd getting 
his gratis; but the elder brother raised the 
objection that he had one wife already and 
neither wanted nor could afford to keep a 
second. 

“ Very well,” said I, “ then your brother 
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shall take her; it’s all the same to me.”’ 
The younger brother, however, maintained 
that he had no desire to marry, and—with 
more point—that Yasin’s sister was really 
too young and not at all nice-looking. 
“‘ Have you seen her ? ”' he asked, pertinently, 
and I had to acknowledge that the objection 
was a fair one. 

So I went back to the original proposal and 
tried to enforce that,” but the Kurds were 
sullenly obstinate. They now said that they 
dare not, after such an outrage, agree to 
peace on any terms without the approval of 
their tribal chief. This annoyed-me, partly 
because Busrawi was in Aleppo and could not 
be got at without a delay which I was anxious 
to avoid, and my relations with him quite 
justified my acting in his place, but still more 
because, as I told them, the affair was one 
dealing with their womenkind, in which the 
tribal chief had no right of jurisdiction. 
Since they had appealed to the Sheikh, I said, 
the case should be reserved for him, and they 
were to keep the peace—and absent them- 
selves from the diggings—-until his return. 
This they agreed to do. + 3 

On Busrawi's arrival at Jerablus I laid the 
matter before him and called up his two 
followers for the judgment. Busrawi cursed 
them in unmeasured terms for not having 
accepted my ruling. All the English, he said, 
had a right to authority over all the Kurds, 
and I in particular, as his brother, could lay 
down the law for his tribe. So Yasin Hussein 
was to marry the girl who loved him, but to 
punish her brothers’ contumacy the purchase- 
money should be reduced to sixty purs 


“‘and since you have chosen to call me in 
without cause,” he added—for the chief has 
a keen eye to the main chance as well as a 
sense of humour—‘ you shall pay a sixth of 


that to your Sheikh !’’ The brothers had to 
apologize humbly, and I believe that the 
marriage has proved a happy one ! 

I have already remarked that the Kurd 
has a strong love for money and no scruples 
as to how he gets it. Busrawi certainly 
never let slip a chance of earning an honest 
—or a dishonest—penny (there is, by the 
way, no such thing as dishonesty when 
enemies deal together, though you should 
not cheat a friend), and he saw just such a 
chance when he ran up against the Germans. 

The Kurds viewed with distrust and 
dismay the coming of the Bagdad Railway, 
which runs right across their territory. 
They feared the advance of civilization in 
general and the coming of the Germans in 
particular. But though they are so far 
beyond the reach of the law that no Turkish 
soldier in uniform would venture alone 
across their steppes, or if he did would not 
return from them, the chiefs dared not resist 
the power of the Turkish Empire backed by 
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“The drunken henchman seized him by the back of the shirt which was his only garment, 
and dashed through the village street, dragging his victim with him. 
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German: authority. They. decided: not to- 
oppose: the railway, but to make what they: 
could: out of it, 

The temporary wooden bridge across the 
tiver at Jerablus had been finished, and the 
railhead was at Arab-punar, some: thirty 
kilometres on, when the demand for ballast 
for the line became urgent. For a certain. 
distance from the Euphrates shingle from 
the river-bed was used, but beyond the point 
where the cost of transport made this im- 
possible new sources of supply had to: be 
sought, and the Germans decided to avail 
themselves of crushed basalt. They selected 
for this purpose a basalt outcrop which 
stood: up in the form of a rugged hill, a few 
miles away from the line near Arab-punar, 
and they gave out the contract for the mining 
and: crushing of the rock to a German- 
speaking: Salonica Jew, who was doing: a 
good. many jobs for the Company. 

Now when building their railway from 

Aleppo:to Jerablus the Germans had shown 
the least possible regard for the rights of 
local landowners. In defiance of the terms 
laid down by the Turkish Government, com- 
pensation for the expropriated land had not 
been paid even now, when the line was already 
open to traffic, and the repeated claims had 
been postponed indefinitely. They expected 
to. pursue the same economical course east of 
the Euphrates, and so the quarry was chosen 
and the crushing machinery installed without 
any with-your-leave or by-your-leave put to 
the presumed owner, But this hill stood on 
the edge of the long valley at whose opposite 
ends lay the houses of Busrawi and of the 
brothers Shahin Bey. They waited: till all 
was in place, and then, bringing up their 
armed men, drove off the workpeople and 
effectually stopped all progress. 
: The news:came to me in the form of a 
pathetic letter from the Jewish contractor, 
begging that I should use my influence with 
the Kurds to allow the work of the railway 
to proceed. Rather puzzled as to what this 
meant, I sent a note to Busrawi and asked 
him. to come and see me; in due course he 
appeared with the two Shahins and explained 
matters. Their object, he said, was not to 
stop: the work. altogether, but to get com- 
pensation before it started, wherein they 
were acting strictly within their rights as 
defined by law, and they were now going to 
Aleppo: to see the contractor and to insist on 
immediate payment. They suggested two: 
hundred and forty pounds as a fair indemnity, 
Remembering the tone of the Jew’s letter, I 
remonstrated and pointed: out that the hill 
was an absolutely barren rock that never had. 
been and never would be of any use to the 
Kurds.” 

Busrawi smiled and agreed that it was 
quite useless, 
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“ But I like- that hill,” he said, slyly. “1 
can.see it from:my. house; and [ lide: the shape 
of it; and. Shahim Bey,;. who: lives closer by;. 
thinks it a: beautiful: hill. We-can’t have our 
pleasure:spoilt for nothing,” 

The idea of.a Kurd: cultivating: a taste for 
the picturesque was too:much for my gravity: 
They joined: in the laugh, and. I sent them: 
off: with a note: to. the Jew advising: him to. 
pay up. 

The chiefs returned: with beaming faces. 
and new cloaks, for the contractor had 
protested, but had: paid: 

“So that’s settled,” I said, ‘‘ and now the- 
work can go on all right.” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied) Busrawi, 
couldn't allow that.” 

“ Now look here; Busrawi,”’ said.I, ‘‘ you've: 
got to keep your word. I’m mixed. up in: 
this ; I’ve seen that you got your compensa- 
tion, and now you must do your share 
honestly.” 

The Kurd. smiled. ‘ You don’t seem. to- 
understand. any more than the Jew did,” he 
said. ‘‘ That hill doesn’t belong. to me or 
to Shahin Bey, and we never said it did. We 
said we liked. the hill and we got paid for it 
being dug up. But there’s the owner to- 
consider. He is one of Shahin’s men, and 
we are bound. to see justice: done to lim. 
When he has been paid as well we shall let 
things go-on.” 

Sure enough, there was another block, and: 
again the Jew had to pay up. And then 
Busrawi was as good as his word. 

On another occasion, however, the Sheikh 
was outwitted on his own lines, He came in: 
to lunch with us one day looking rather glum, 
and explained his depression by the fact that 
he had got to pay some Government tax 
amounting to fifty or sixty pounds, and 
didn’t like having to find the cash. We- 
laughed at him, saying that we had not 
supposed he paid these-taxes 

“Well, as a rule; I don’t,”” he admitted ; 
“ but this time I must, to save money.” 

Then. the story of his dis- 

comfiture came out. Pay 
i ment, as usual, was long, 

overdue, and Busrawi hopect: 

that it had. been allowed. to: 
lapse, as had often happened, when. one day 
the Kaimakam. of Seruj appeared in person 
at the chief’s house, together with two of: 
his staff and a “ guard of honour ” of about 
fifty. soldiers. Suspecting that this was a 
tax-gathering party, Busrawi had remem- 
bered. a pressing engagement elsewhere, and: 
slipped. away without meeting his uninvited 
guests, leaving orders that they were to be 
shown. all. the hospitality due to their ranic 
and his own. That was a fortnight ago, but 
the Kaimakam' still showed’ not the: least 
disposition to vacate his comfortable quarters. 


“we 


Why. 
Paid. 
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“1 can’t go home and turn them out,” com- 
plained my poor friend, “‘ for that would be 
inhospitable and a disgrace to myself: also 
it would be rather dangerous. In the mean- 
while they are eating and drinking me out of 
house and home, and the only way to get 
rid of them is to pay my taxes.’”’ In justice 
to Busrawi it must be said that he quite saw 
the joke against himself, and joined in our 
merriment. But that year the Turkish 
Government got its money. 

The problem of the Kurd tribes would 
undoubtedly be a hard one for any Govern- 
ment to solve. The first and most obvious 
step is to settle them on the land. But they 
have themselves not the least desire to give 
up their nomad life, whose freedom they are 
never tired of praising, nor are they the kind 
of settlers to reclaim the neglected steppes, 
for they are not by nature industrious, and 
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when they woix do so capriciously and with- 
out concentration. Moreover, to develop the 
riches of their country would only be giving 
them facilities for corruption, for the vices 
of civilization, as we understand it, appeal to 
them more strongly than do its virtues. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see what part or 
lot they could have in a modern State, and, 
perhaps, after all, the best course to adopt 
with them is that of the Turk, to leave them 
alone so far as may be to live their lives in 
their own way. The re-establishment of the 
old confederacy under one of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
house, and a strict delimitation of frontier, 
at least upon the north and west, would 
probably be the best safeguard against 
active trouble ; but to make ‘‘ good citizens ” 
of the Kurds is a task which would tax and 
overtax the powers of anyone rash enough 
to undertake it. 


THE END. 


The Swirling 
Waters 
of Niagara. 


Onr of the wonders of 
Niagara which many people 
visiting the Falls are apt 
to miss is the famous gorge 
just below the waterfall, 
where are the Rapids and 
Whirlpool. It was in the 
attempt to swim these tur- 
bulent waters that the gal- 
lant Captain Webb lost his 
life, as many others have 
done since in various ways. 
Just where the river makes 
a bend the stream is par- 
ticularly turbulent—a seeth- 
ing, boiling mass of air and 
water. Occasionally large 
trees, uprooted by storms, 
find their way into the 
maelstrom, to be one 
moment tossed high in air, 
the next thrown on one 
side or dragged under, to 
emerge again and be sent 
flying into space once 
more. But perhaps what 
astonishes one most about 
the stream at this point 
is the fact that the river 
is noticeably higher in the 
centre than at the sides; 
the water is actually heaped 
up, owing to the tremendous 
pressure of the contending 
currents. 


gara Gorge below the Falls. 
pressure the water is actually heaped up in the centre! 


Owing t to the tremendous 
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A TUG-OF-WAR. 
WITH AN ALLIGATOR 


By MRS. S. A. CLARKE-KENNEDY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. WHITAKER. 


The story of an extraordinary affair that occurred on the coast of Northern Queensland. 


as he is familiarly called in Queensland, 
is worsted in a battle. 

Very seldom does his victim get a 
chance to put up a fight at all; he generally 
takes them quite unawares, and hauls them 
down to Davy Jones’s locker before they can 
do more than utter an unavailing cry for 
help. Occasionally, however, the alligator 
throws prudence to the winds and ventures 
into danger, with disastrous results to ‘him- 


I: is very rarely that the wily ‘‘ ’gator,”’ 


self. It is of one of these occasional indis- 
cretions that I write. 

For miles and miles along the coast of 
North Queensland there are stretches of 
beautiful sandy beach, with the sea looking 
infinitely cool and inviting as it gently laps 
the shore or comes tearing in with its glorious 
““ white horses.’’ But one can only look at 
it; the ‘‘’gators” make it too dangerous. 

A few places, however, are considered 
tolerably safe, if the bathers content them- 
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“While some of them kept tight 
hold of the victim others lashed 


the huge reptile with whips and 
saplings, hurriedly broken down.” 


selves with the shallow pools !eft behind by 
the receding tide. On one ot these “ safe” 
beaches, not long ago, a party of young people 
and their elders were spending one of the 
hottest days of their Christmas holidays. 

The men had taken the boat and gone off 
fishing. The elder women rested under the 
lovely trees, enjoying the stray breezes that 
came across the sea. The juveniles, clad in 
bathing suits and big hats, paddled or played 
about on the sands. All of them, from force 
of habit, kept a watchful cye on the “ logs ”” 
lying round, for an alligator can easily be 
mistaken for a tree-trunk, as they well knew. 

One young girl had ventured a little 
farther out than the others, and was lying in 
a somewhat deeper pool, enjoying the rare 
luxury of a sea and sun bath combined. 

Suddenly a piercing scream rent the air, 
and her horrified companions saw her caught 
by the leg in the strong jaws of a huge 
alligator. 

Pluckily they dashed to her assistance, 
and the first arrivals seized her under the 
arms and shouted for help, which speedily 
arrived. Putting their arms round the 
shrieking girl, the children dug their heels 
deep into the sand, hoping to resist the pull 
of the loathsome brute, which was slowly but 
surely dragging her away. 


Alligators always bury their food in 
the mud for a time—they do not 
devour their victims at once—and they 
can do very little in shallow water. 
Between this particular “ ‘gator’ and 
the sea lay long stretches of sand, 
dotted with shallow pools. Evidently 
he had been left behind by the receding 
tide. The brutes are most persistent, 
and will visit the same place day after 
day once they get the scent of animals 
or man. 

In spite of the “’gator’s”’ pulling, the 
children and the women who came to 
help them held the girl firmly, prepared 
to die rather than desert her to such a 
cruel fate. While some of them kept 
tight hold of the victim others lashed 
the huge reptile with whips and sap- 
lings, hurriedly broken down, but all 
to no purpose; he held on like grim 
death. 

As a rule, alligators are very timid ; 
the slightest noise will send them hurry- 
ing off to deep water, but once they 
have tasted blood they seldom relinquish 
their prey. 

To their horror, the rescuers presently 
realized that the creature was gaining on 
them, slowly but surely. The tide had now 
turned and was coming in fast. Once in 
deep water, they would have absolutely no 
chance against him. The poor girl was by 
this time unconscious from fright and loss of 
blood, and she lay in the arms of her friends 
a dead weight, unable to offer any resistance 
or assist her rescuers in any way. 

These were no ordinary women, luckily for 
the girl, but the wives of pioneers, inured to 
danger—women who had to tackle many 
grave emergencies “ off their own bat” in 
the frequent absence of the menfolk. 

Now, faced with the imperative necessity 
of saving their little friend, they formed a 
human chain, arms round one another’s 
waists, reaching far up the sand, and all 
pulling hard, making it very difficult for the 
‘*gator’’ to move. Meantime the younger 
ones beat him unmercifully with any weapon 
that came handy. In spite of their efforts, 
however, he gradually drew the poor girl 
nearer and nearer to death. 

At last, as the tide came steadily in, a wave 
struck him. He recognized it as a valuable 
ally, and relaxed. Every now and then, for 
some unexplainable reason, the sea sends in 
to shore a mighty wave, larger and more 
powerful than its fellows. One such was on 
its way now, and if that caught the girl, the 
women realized, then all was over. Desper- 
ately they clung together, planting their 
feet firmly in the sand, hoping when the 
wave surged in to move back quickly, carry- 
ing both burdens with them. If they could 
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only keep the brute out of deep water there 
was still a chance. The alligator, appa- 
rently, also saw the big wave approaching. 
Deep water had always proved a friend to 
him; he would trust it again. 

‘““When the wave comes, run back as 
quickly as possible; it’s our only hope,” 
cried the leader of the living chain. 

Relaxing his efforts, but still keeping the 
girl held firmly between his cruel jaws, the 
monster allowed the breaker to lift him and 
carry him forward on its crest. Rushing 
swiftly forward, it bore him and his intended 
victim high up the shore. 

The ‘' gator "’ fully expected the backwash 
to take him and his prey beyond the reach 
of his tormentors, but he had no knowledge of 
the tenacity of human minds, the power 
of human affection. 

The alligator, riding easily on the wave, 
was no longer the terrible weight he had 
been before. As the water came rushing in 
the women ran at their best speed up the 
beach, carrying the girl and the alligator 
with them. 

When the wave began to ebb the ‘’gator” 
made a frantic effort to drag the girl back, 
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but the tide does not wait, even for alligators, 
and with the women holding back like grim 
death, he found himself stranded high and 
dry. Realizing that his ally, the water, had 
deserted him, he slowly and _ reluctantly 
opened his jaws, releasing his unconscious 
prey, and hastily beat a retreat. 

There was, unfortunately, no way of 
punishing him, for the men had taken the 
rifles with them. 

The brute, ‘in all probability, would 
return on the next wave, and his mates— 
attracted by the smell of blood—would join 
him, so the women lost no time in getting 
away. 

Once out of the danger zone, they rendered 
all the assistance possible to the poor girl and 
then quickly drove her to the little township 
Close by. Here a great number of stitches 
were found to be necessary to close the 
gaping wounds in her leg, and for many, 
many weeks she lay in the little hospital, 
hovering between life and death. 

Youth and strength and medical skill, 
however, prevailed in the end, and she is 
alive and well to-day, but the ‘‘ safe ’’ beach 
finds no bathers ! 


A PERGOLA MADE OF TOMBSTONES. 


Tue photograph here reproduced was taken at Galt, 
Ontario, Canada, and shows a pergola made of tomb: 


stones. In converting a graveyard of the early settlers 
into a public park, the question arose as to the disposal 
of the memorial stones. After some discussion, a 
society called “ The Daughters of the Empire” had 
them removed and caretully preserved in the form of 


a pergola, so that the memory of these early pioneers 
from the Old Country is still kept fragrant with flower- 
ing shrubs and graceful vines. The inscriptions on 
the stones show that the majority of the early settlers 
were from Scotland, and traces of the Scottish 
founders are still evident in the street and place 
names of the district. 
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Two “brethrer of the itching foot,” Mr. Cunningham and his friend set out on horseback 

from San José, Costa Rica, to accomplish a journey that old-timers familiar with the country 

assured them was impossible—a trip overland through the Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 

Salvador, and Guatemala. They came through successfully, after all sorts of mishaps and 

odd experiences which are here set forth in a most humorous and interesting fashion. 

Mr, Cunningham’s narrative will make many of our readers sigh for an opportunity to visit 
these picturesque and little-known countries. Photographs by Norman Hartman. 
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- frijoles, rice, venison broiled with chili- 
peppers atop, and boiled green platanos. 
We, as Yanques, were fed in the kitchen, 


T was mid-afternoon when we saw 
before us a long, low, unpainted 
building on the southern shore of the 


Gran Lago. We rode through the gap 
in the fence that served as gate, and in- 
quired of a mozo the distance to Sapoa. He 
looked at us open-mouthed for an instant, 
then turned and called out half-a-dozen of 
his fellows. 

“They want to know how far it is to 
Sapoa!’’ he exclaimed, and, ‘ Sapoa!” 
cried the others in amazement. ‘ Why, 
senores, this is Sapoa!”’ 

“Then may we sleep here to-night, and 
get dinner, and breakfast in the morning ? ” 

“Como no, sefor!’ This, the most 
favoured expression of the Central American, 
has a multitude of meanings. ‘‘ Of course!” 
““Why not?” ‘Most assuredly.” ‘ Cer- 
_ tainly.” One must listen to the shade of 
inflection in each case to get the proper 
answer to one’s query. 

As we sat beneath the veranda roof, 
staring out across the green fields that ran 
down to the /ago's marge, the peons came 
trooping in from their work, machete-girded 
or bearing axes with six-foot helves. A long 
dug-out canoe came up the bight of the lake 
that bisects Sapoa, and unloaded a cargo of 
bananas on the shore below the house. 
Twilight came, a soft grey veil, and the 
peons filed into the kitchen, to reappear a 
moment later with gourd-dishes heaped with 
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from tin plates. 

The peons were gathered on the end of 
the veranda when we came out again. It 
was their hour of recreation; a guitar 
strummed a haunting, monotonous retrain, 
which the men hummed. Low voices and 
lower laughter came from the group. One 
of the mozos brought out a kerosene lantern 
and placed it on the long rough table which 
was to serve as bed; then, with a muttered 
“ Buenas noches, scores," he vanished 
silently from the circle of light. 

It was a busy night, for the insects gave 
us hardly an idle moment, and we sprang 
from that accursed couch at the first streak 
of dawn. The peons were setting out for 
the fields. As they filed past us, each man 
solemnly shook hands and murmured 
“* Adios.” . 

Four reales the seviora set as the price of 
our lodging and comida of the night before, 
and for the same amount (a real in Nicaragua 
is the equivalent of ten centavos) we were 
served with fried eggs, chopped meat and 
tice, sugared nut-cakes, and excellent café 
con léche. There was only one egg in the 
kitchen when we filed out for breakfast, so 
a small boy was set to watch a hen beneath 
the veranda floor, After several false 
alarms, he returned triumphantly, bearing 
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a warm new-laid egg, and our meal was 
cooked. 

The foreman changed an American ten- 
dollar note for bills of the Republic, dollar 
for dollar, for the exchange is even through 
Nicaragua. Then we were directed to the 
trail for Rivas, and set out at a trot. 

Our way led through thick jungle for 
hours. It was nearly noon when we came 
into E] Camino Real, a highway very little 
deserving the grandiloquent title, for it was 
but a cowpath through a leafy glade, bor- 
dered by clumps of bamboo and wild 
banana, and filled with fallen trees, from 
whose trunks sprouted grotesquely-formed 
parasitic cacti. 

Noon found us still threading the jungle- 
trail, and we had passed no house since 
leaving Sapoa. All about us was scrub- 
timber, with an occasional stately palm 
standing in solitary grace upon a hill-top. 
We halted beside a water-hole, and in a 
shallow pool washed the dust from our 
faces while the animals fed upon cornstalks 
left by earlier travellers. 

The weary horses travelled all the after- 
noon at a walk over a country baked stone- 
hard by the flaming sun, and late in the 
afternoon, after many twists and turns, we 
came once more to the shores of the lago. 
A passing horseman called it ‘ three hours ” 
to Rivas, so we halted at the Hacienda 
Puerto and, hat in hand, I approached the 
kitchen door. Experience had taught me 
that in asking for food or lodging it is useless 
to ask anyone but the lady of the house, so 
I put my request for a meal directly to the 
cook. She protested volubly that there was 
nothing in the house fit for Yangues to eat, 
but finally brought us gourds of fresh milk, 
boiled green platanos, frijoles, and a mound 
of new-made cottage cheese. 

She hesitated visibly when I inquired the 
score, and then murmured, “‘ Fifteen cents ’’! 
After being smilingly charged three prices 
for everything in Costa Rica, the modest 
demands of the Nicaraguenses of the South 
came as a surprise indeed. 


Beyond the house a deep, narrow arm of: 


the /ago, bridged only by a dug-out canoe 
as ferry, separated us from the Rivas road. 
We inquired of the boatman the distance to 
Rivas, and he assured us that we would 
make it in two hours even if we rode slowly. 
We discounted his statements fifty per cent., 
because of his nationality, swam the horses 
across the bight, and continued up the 
shore. 

The swim had marvellously revived the 
animals’ flagging spirits. We jumped them 
over great logs, and proceeded at a brisk 
pace up the beach. So we went through the 
cool of early evening, finding—to our 
surprise—that the road was all the boatman 
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had proclaimed it. For much of the way 
we followed the sand, with the wavelets 
lapping at the horses’ fetlocks. 

San Francisco’s famous beach-road cannot 
surpass this ride along Lake Nicaragua. 
Indeed, I found it hard to realize that we 
were not galloping along the Pacific near 
Golden Gate Park, and only the sight of 
Asero’s cloud-wreathed summit across the 
lake brought home to me the fact that we 
were traversing a Nicaraguan trail. 

Our lasting impression of Rivas will be one 
of white road shining dimly in the darkness, 
with the scent of clean grey dust in our 
nostrils. After three hours of steady riding 
a cluster of lights far ahead shone between 
the trees, and we spurred our jaded horses 
onward. Rivas was credited with three 
thousand inhabitants, and we were eager to 
sleep once more upon clean, vermin-free 
beds. : 

We unsaddled in the street outside the 
Hotel Central, and left the beasts to be led 
away by the muchacho who had been our 
guide to the hostelry, while we limped into 
a big tile-floored room where—oh, blessed 
sight !—two canvas cots bedecked with 
snowy linen awaited us. When we had 
washed our grimy faces and hands, we 
turned up town and halted with the crowd 
before a moving-picture theatre. Here 
ancient, very clean se%ovas had placed tables 
in the street, and were vending fried platanos, 
little iced cakes, and the tiniest of meat-pies. 

The sight of a cordoba (the doldve, or 
dollar, of Nicaragua) came near to paralyzing 
the old woman from whom we purchased 
cakes, and she called in the assistance of her 
fellow-venders to make change. When we 
returned to the hotel we found that, despite 
our protests that we had already eaten, the 
sefiora had set a cold meal for us. Since it 
included coffee, of which we had seen far 
too little during the past three days, we ate 
again. Our hostess entertained us as we 
sat at table, and from her we learned that 
the steamer plying the waters of the Gran 
Lago between Rivas and Granada—affec- 
tionately referred to by natives of the region 
as “our very big steamer ’—had gone 
upon the rocks and was undergoing repair. 
So it remained for us to utilize the road 
to Granada, sixty miles north of Rivas. 

The finger-tips of civilization have reached 
Rivas. I was awakened by a terrific series 
of explosions in the street, announcing the 
departure of the automobile-stage for 
Granada. From the sounds I was assured 
that some enterprising Yanque had disposed 
of his 1908 or 1909 touring car to a native 
of Rivas. I opened our door just as the 
lecheria, or milkman, rode past upon a 
scrawny pony, his legs sticking straight out 
between the four great milk-cans that 
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burdened his beast. Next came the civic 
water-cart, a large galvanized-iron tank set 
upon an ox-wagon. This vehicle halted at 
every door, and the driver drew off cans of 
water for the household. 

Edna lagged noticeably as we left the town, 
but mustered up 
enough energy to 
shy at the loaded 
ox - wains coming 
in to market. We 
found the road ex- 
cellent, and for the 
first few miles it 
was crowded with 
wayfarers, on horse- 
back and afoot, all 
bound for the city. 
Peons in bright 
canary-yellow 
camisas passed us 
singly and in 
groups, and slim, 
straight - backed 
girls strode by with 
baskets of vege- 
tables or great 
earthen vessels set 
upon their heads. 
In all the people 
we met we noted 
the Indian strain, 
manifested in the 
dark chocolate-red 
colouring, the high 
cheek-bones, thin 
lips, and glittering, 
beady eyes. They 
were rather sullen, 
lacking the spon- 
taneous friendliness 
that marked the 
Costaricenses. 

After a few miles 
of jogging, long, 
arid stretches of 
scrub-timber  re- 
placed the fertile 
fields, where white 
and brown squirrels and orioles played in 
the branches of the low trees. We passed 
Belen, a long, straggling pueblo stretching for 
more than a mile along the highway, and 
came at noon to a farmhouse with a well 
and a watering-trough for horses. 

Here we halted for breakfast. The horses 
seemed a bit stronger after their rest, so we 
pushed on at 2 p.m., with Edna trailing at 
the uttermost end of the lariat which was 
fixed to Norman’s saddle-horn, while I 
walked on ahead. We halted from time to 
time, and usually, as we sat beside the road 
smoking, passengers in ox-carts would pause 
to stare at us. Few of them would talk; 
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they took their fill of staring, then the carts 
creaked onward. 

At 5 p.m. we stopped at a large casa 
beside the road, near the Rio Tenedor, and 
asked hospitality for the night. The man 
of the house gave surly consent, so we 
unsaddled and 
piled our belong- 
ings upon the 
veranda, and the 
woman of the es- 
tablishment set out 
for us the usual 
rice, frijoles, and 
tortillas, with 
gourds of pinol. 

Throughout this 
region the people 
gave grudging hos 
pitality, but never 
refused us food or 
lodgings. The 
poorer classes of 
Nicaragua are very 
poor indeed, and, 
despite their hatred 
of white faces, 
cupidity out- 
weighed animosity. 
We were utterly ig- 
nored by the family 
after we had eaten, 
and as soon as 
darkness had fallen 
we spread our 
blankets upon the 
tiled floor of the 
veranda. 

We had café at 
the first streak of 
dawn,and then sad- 
dled the animals. 
Our host was no 
more cordial than 
the night before, 
so we paid our toll 
of six reales and 
rode slowly on to- 
ward Granada. 
Edna managed an alternate fox-trot and 
walk without exceeding distress, so we rode 
happily enough, watching the grey and black 
monkeys swinging head downward in the 
trees and chattering insulting remarks at 
us, or shouting at the gaudily-feathered 
macaws perched like disreputable pirates on 
the fences beside the road. 

As we traversed the dusty road, bordered 
alternately by the light green of cane-fields 
and the darker, emerald of banana plan- 
tations, past thatched huts and primitive 
sugar-mills, we caught up with and passed 
several groups of surly peons, striding along, 
sandal-shod, each with a little bundle 
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The milkman on his round at Managua, Nicaragua. 


swinging from the end of the naked-bladed 
machete he carried upon his_ shoulder. 
These neither gave nor returned “ Buenas 
dias,’’ and once, when two had halted in the 
middle of the narrow track, I was forced to 
ride so near one that my right alforja brushed 
his back. He made no move to let me pass, 
but whirled with an angry snarl and fingered 
his vicious blade suggestively. 

In deference to the advice of Americans 
familiar with Nicaragua, we had _ not 
attempted to obtain permits to carry fire- 
arms, such as we had been granted in Costa 
Rica, and lest our revolvers should be 
confiscated by the authorities we had 
packed them in the bottom of the saddle- 
bags. I remembered this fact very suddenly 
at sight of that razor-bladed machete— 
three feet of bright blade fully four inches 
wide. So I spurred on to where Norman 
rode ahead, and we decided that, since it 
seemed necessary to play a ‘‘ Wild West” 
réle to command free passage of the-highway, 
we would risk having our guns taken from us. 
When we rode on with six-shooters belted 
comfortably low at our left sides, the peons 
gave us passage respectfully, if not cheer- 
fully. 

At noon we rode into a pueblo of low, 
whitewashed buildings rejoicing in the 
name of Nandaime. Here, at a restaurant 
on the outskirts of the town, we obtained 
the usual breakfast, and lounged until the 
noonday heat had somewhat subsided. 
Granada was seventeen miles distant, so we 
pushed on at 2 p.m., through a slight drizzle 
of rain, and kept the animals at a steady trot. 

Never a stream did we cross during the 
afternoon. The people of this region depend 
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entirely upon well- 
water, even to irri- 
gate their little 
cornfields. The 
wells were very 
deep, some of 
them drilled for 
a thousand feet 
through solid rock. 
We halted at one 
and watched the 
builocks treading 
patiently about a 
spindle which 
turned a primitive 
windlass, and 
wound up the well- 
rope. It required 
twenty minutes to 
draw the hundred- 
gallon bucket to 
the surface, where 
it was dumped in- 
to a great trough 
to fill the water- 
cans of a troop of women and boys who had 
ridden into the enclosure. 3 

We paid our two-cent score, and while we 
waited for the well-keeper to give us change, 
discovered a glass jar of crude candy. No 
one who has not experienced the dearth of 
sweets that marks Central America can 
appreciate the avidity with which we fell 
upon that stock of candy. We purchased 
eighteen centavos’ worth, and rode off with 
our prize wrapped in a sheet of newspaper, 
leaving the well-keeper agape with surprise 
at the size of our purchase. 

At the well we had been assured that we 
would arrive in Granada at 5.30, but so 
used were we to the marvellous flexibility 
of Central American time, that we regarded 
this statement as but a pleasing fairy-tale. 
But at 4.30, through an opening in the foliage 
like a casement in the jungle-wall, we 
glimpsed the Gran Lago, with the “‘cathedral’”’ 
of Granada near by. An hour later we 
passed into the outskirts of this picturesque 
Moorish-Spanish-Nicaraguan town in com- 
pany with passengers on horseback and 
muleback, in creaking ox-wains and afoot, 
and inquired our way to the Hotel Sultana, 
recommended to us at Nandaime. 

The host, an elderly, educated Spaniard, 
showed us where to pile our saddles and 
alforjas; then, very gravely, he led the 
horses from the street and into our dormi- 
torio. For a moment we wondered if he 
expected us to sleep with the animals, but 
he took them, Edna stepping daintily upon 
the tiled floor, through another door and 
into the back yard. 

We strolled up town after comida, and 
watched the fashionably-clad younger genera- 
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tion sauntering along the main street near 
the plaza. We found two fellow-country- 
men, Messrs. Wymore and Feeley, at the 
Hotel Alhambra, and one offered to relieve 
me of Edna and my saddle. We sat until 
midnight discussing this and other matters 
over iced drinks, then borrowed a lantern 
to light our steps through the dusky streets 
that lay between us and the Sultana. 

Next morning we secured café in the 


patio, and then Norman saddled Two Per’ 


Cent. and set forth for Managua, leaving me 
to dispose of Edna and follow by train. I 
spent the morning at the Alhambra with 
Mr. Wymore and Mr. Feeley, and after 
breakfast executed a bill of sale to the 
former, covering the mare, saddle, quirt, 
and spurs. r) 

Rendered a bit more presentable by a 
shave, but still conspicuous by reason of 
khaki breeches, boots, flannel shirt, and 
Stetson, I returned to the Alhambra for 
comida with Mr. Fecley. After dinner we 

tthered on the veranda of the hotel with 
all the other Americans in Granada to chat 
of life in the Five Republics. Midnight 
came all too swiftly as I sat in this little bit 
of America set down in a strange, not over- 
friendly country. Once more, this time 
without the friendly rays of a lantern, I 
turned through the deserted, unlit calles to 
my hotel, to hammer upon the door until 
mine host—with head and face wrapped 
like a Bedouin’s against the ‘‘ dangerous ” 
night air—appeared to admit me. 

There was a surging mob about the 


ticket-window at the railway station next 
morning. Every man, woman, and child 
waved money in the air and screamed the 
name of their destination. None of them 
seemed familiar with football tactics, how+* 
ever, so I dived into the crowd, and emerged 
a moment later with weaving elbows, some- 
what dishevelled of appearance, but clutching: 
triumphantly a ticket to Managua, sixty-four - 
kilometres distant, which had cost me sixty-" 
four centavos. : 

The usual mixed gathering filled the coach 
I entered—planters and their numerous: 
progeny ; a padre, very sleek, well nourished, : 
and contented with life as he found it; a 
doctor, whose embonpoint rivalled that of 
the priest, and the commandant of a town 
outside Granada. 

At Masaya the train waited at the station 
for belated pasajeros, and a procession of- 
women and children filed through the- 
coaches, bearing trays of oranges, bananas, 
candy, cheap toys, and tortillas y carne. 
For five centavos I purchased a dozen slim 
brown cigarettes and a box of matches from 
an ancient crone, and was immediately 
besieged by a file of beggars, filthy and 
crippled men and women led by small boys 
or girls, and afflicted with every known 
disease and deformity. 

A greasy mozo repacked an axle-box of 
the little oil-burning locomotive, and when 
he had finished the engineer set the echoes 
ringing with his whistle. We moved forward 
ten feet, and then halted before a pig which 
stood upon the track. A sandalled hombre 
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followed his Porcine Majesty, in his hand 
the end of a rope attached to the porker’s 
hind leg. We waited until the pig had 
decided upon the direction in which he 
preferred to travel, and then drew slowly 
out of the station. 

The country grew more thickly settled 
near the capital, and past La Primavera— 
a tiny station set down upon the brown 
plain—came the first glimpse of Lake 
Managua, a smaller but more picturesque 
body of water than its sister lake, the Gran 
Lago. We debouched from a narrow, house- 
lined calle into the open station of Managua, 
and here I found Norman waiting for me. 

When my alforjas had been deposited in 
the room he had engaged at the Gran Hotel 
de Lupone, we ensconced ourselves at a table 
in the patio, and over frosted glasses luxuri- 
ated in the coolness and lack of dust that 
characterizes this part of the country. 

A visit to the American Ministry left us 
feeling very much like wanderers and 
orphans, for Mr. Jefferson, the Minister, 
had no mail for us. So we returned to the 
hotel to become better acquainted with the 
waiter, and drown our sorrows in dimonadas,. 
Here we met the foreign colony of the 
capital, a score of Americans and Britons, 
and here, also, encountered the Anglo-Saxon 
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“ Afoot !”’ he shrieked. ‘‘ But—but what 
will the natives think ? A white man afoot! 
Why, it will break down the idea we have 
worked for years to impress upon them— 
that of the superiority of the white man to 
the native. Why—why, it’s unthinkable!” 

We strove to convey to him our entire 
indifference to the silent opinion of the 
natives, and our complete ability to deal 
with their spoken contempt, but I fear our 
efforts were in vain, for he choked and 
spluttered with suppressed emotion until 
he was forced to leave the company, and 
until our departure from the capital he 
withdrew the hem of his garments, so to 
speak, from possible contamination by 
association with men who walked. 

We spent the day at the Marine camp in 
the Campo del Marte—where the hundred 
and fifty American Marines who keep order 
by means of baseball and target practice are 
encamped beside the Nicaraguan garrison— 
and in wandering about the capital. There 
is no building in the city of more than two 
storeys, and although the population is over 
thirty-five thousand, Managua is far less 
picturesque than San José. At times the 
weaving dust-clouds make progress a matter 
of groping with closed eyes. The people 
shun the dust as if it carried the germs of a 


A street scene in Managua. 


fear of losing caste. It was a British mine- 
superintendent who, upon learning that we 
contemplated the “long traverse ’’ to the 
northern frontier, inquired politely whether 
we would ride horses or mules. 

“‘ Neither,'’ I replied. ‘‘ We go afoot.” 


malignant plague; whenever one sees men 
and women in the street they are hurrying 
on with the corner of a mantilla, a towel, or 
a handkerchief held tightly over nostrils 
and mouth. 

As we sat at comida in the evening, 
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“ Jerry” Kingsbury, whom we had met 
in San José, entered the dining-room, and 
we rose to greet him as one greets an old 
friend chanced upon in a strange land. In 
the group at our table were men who had 
lived a quarter- 
century in the Five 
Republics. They 
told us of the two 
American machine- 
gunners who, only 
a few years ago, 
were lured to Leon, 
macheted, flayed, 
chopped into 
pieces, and thrown 
into the streets to 
be eaten by the 
hogs; of rebel 
prisoners driven 
with bound hands 
into the morass on 
the road from 
Managua to Jipi- 
tapa, and there left 
defenceless, to be 
torn to pieces by 
the zopilotes ere 
they could sink be- 
neath the surface 
of the quagmire. 
Many knew Cha- 
morro, the veteran 
revolutionist, now 
President of the 
Republic, to whom 
I had a letter of 
introduction, We 
were told of his 
struggles during 
the twenty years 
he fought the 
Government forces, 
and when we finally 
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. almost closed upon our return to Lupone’s, 
and finally persuaded the reluctant clerk to 
take our money. 

We said good-bye to the foreign colony 
while a mozo placed our luggage in a coché. 

Senor Cochéro 

lashed his horses 

madly, and we set 
off for the railway- 
station at a furious 
walk. The usual 
mob was gathered 
about the ticket- 
window, and when 
mere Yanques re- 
fused to be thrust 
aside and trampled 
upon, they scowled 
blackly. But we 
held our ground 
with out-thrust 
elbows, and finally 
obtained tickets to 

Chinandega. 

The attitude of 
the peons we had 
met, both on the 
road and in the 
cities, is typical of 
the spirit of the 
bulk of the popu- 
lation. Prospering 
as they have never 
prospered in the 
past, enjoying an 
era of peace effected 
by the mere pre- 
sence of a handful of 
khaki-clad Marines, 
they yet snarl at 
the foreigners who 
bring capital and 
prosperity into the 


sought our beds at 
midnight it was to 
dream of battle, murder, and sudden death. 

After café next morning I endeavoured to 
settle our score with Lupone, but this, like 
other things in the tropics, proved to be a 
matter requiring due deliberation on the 
part of the management, and the clerk 
informed me that he would “let me know 
when our bills were ready.” 

We wandered forth in search of hammocks, 
and in a Chinese shop in the market bought 
two of these necessary articles for eight 
dollars. Changing our surplus Nicaraguan 
currency for American notes proved a more 
difficult task, for the banks had no “ oro” 
to spare for strangers. A British store- 
keeper whom we located after an hour’s 
search made the exchange for us at ten per 
cent. discount. We found our accounts 


Leaving Chinandega on foot 


country. President 
Chamorro, an edu- 
cated and enlight- 
ened man, is a warm friend of all decent 
foreign interests, and an advocate of modern 
methods in every phase of the country’s life. 
So are many of the educated class, but the 
rank and file hate the sight of a white face: 

We were unable to secure seats together, 
for the coach was well filled when we entered. 
I secured a seat by the simple process of 
removing from the cushion the possessions 
of a Nicaraguense and tossing them upon 
the luggage-rack overhead. The man scowled 
blackly, fingered his revolver-butt ostenta- 
tiously, and thereafter occupied as much of 
the narrow seat as possible, and it required 
the constant moving of my five-pound boots 
against his trousers-legs to secure my share 
of the seat. 

We traversed a flat, sun-baked, arid pais, 
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covered with scrubby, dust-coated bushes. . 


Here and there small patches of bananas, 
maize, or cane grew near the railroad, 
watered by small wells, but after we left 
Lake Asososca—a_ dark-blue, irregularly- 
shaped body of water lying in the crater 
of an extinct volcano—the cultivated areas 
were few. 

At noon we pulled into a station, and the 

ever-present throng of women and children 
boarded the train with lottery-tickets, trays 
of food, and bottles of lukewarm cerveze. 
Two little pies of unknown contents, with 
the cakes of chocolate we had purchased in 
Managua, formed our midday meal. 
- Among the women and girls on the train 
were some of the most beautiful I have seen 
anywhere. ‘They were as fair of complexion 
as the daughters of my own land, regular of 
features, with blue-black curls worn in a 
simple but attractive twist that fell to the 
waist, or an equally effective coil at the nape 
of the neck. But they had no pleasant 
glances for us! Even Norman, the heart- 
wrecker, acknowledged defeat when his most 
appealing glances fell blunted from their 
frigid exteriors. 

As we sat in the coach and stared out 
upon the town of Leon, I experienced a 
peculiar sensation, There were we, almost 
within sight of the spot where those two 
poor devils of gunners had been flayed and 
hacked to pieces by the women of the city 
but little more than eight years before. 
Perhaps some of the older women scowling 
at us had actually wielded a machete that 
day! When I looked at their beady, black 
eyes and thin, grim lips, this last surmise 
seemed quite possible, and the touch of the 
six-gun nestled in its holster beneath my 
left arm was as grateful at that moment as 
the hand-clasp of an old, tried friend. 

After Leon the country grew more thickly 
settled, with larger areas under cultivation, 
but still the evidences of a long, blazing 
summer gave the landscape a dreariness very 
different from the aspect of the broad green 
fields of Costa Rica or Southern Nicaragua. 

We reached the station at Chinandega 
late in the afternoon, and followed a small 
muchacho through a mile of hot, dusty streets 
to the Hotel Ibérico. We found the landlady 
in the patio with her daughter. 

Bathed and shaved, I sat in our room 
working at my notes until comida, while 
through the half-open street-door came the 
strong, clear notes of a Spanish love-song in 
a ringing, boyish tenor, When we had 
eaten—soup, eggs, rice, boiled chicken, 
frijoles, fried bananas, cottage cheese, white 
bread, preserved oranges, and café negro !— 
we arranged the packs we intended to carry 
Guring the remainder of the journey. 

Our possessions were divided equally, and 
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each of us enclosed his share in the seat of 
a spare pair of trousers. A draw-string at 
the waist made a bag of the seat, while the 
legs, tied to the waistband, formed the 
shoulder-straps. This makes the most com- 
fortable back-pack—excepting only the 
blanket-rolli—that I have ever found; 
and in my day I have shouldered many 
“ war-bags.”” When complete, our burdens 
weighed eighteen pounds each, including 
hammocks and mosquito-bars. 

Had we risen at cock-crow our rest would 
have been short indeed, for at midnight a 
belligerent rooster in our patio sent forth his 
brazen challenge, which was answered by 
every cockerel in Chinandega. But we 
slept until daybreak, and then, after café, 
strolled townward. 

Many of the houses of Chinandega show a 
quaint Moorish note in their architecture. 
Some of the whitewashed casas had barred 
windows like those I had seen pictured in 
old histories of Granada. Save for the 
railway-station, it might have been a city 
of Old Spain. As we sauntered through the 
quiet streets, the cool fragrance of the 
tropic morning aroused within us a deep 
content at merely being alive. 

We made diligent inquiry as to the trails 
out of Chinandega, and received different 
advice from each man we accosted; it 
seemed to be a point of honour with the 
inhabitants to disagree with one another. 
If Pedro Gomez advised us to head for 
Tempisque, then Antonio Ruiz was sure we 
had best turn toward Villanueva. - But all 
agreed that Honduras was, at this time, 
merely an armed camp, and would afford but 
little opportunity for unimpeded | travel. 
Progress would be a march from one military 
encampment to another, with the doubtful 
benefit of an escort of soldiery. So we 
eliminated the ‘“‘ Land of Depths ” from our 
itinerary, and determined to proceed to 
Playa Grande, there to take passage on a 
launch for La Union, Salvador. But by 
the time we had got sufficient data together 
to permit our departure, it was nearly sun- 
down. 

With packs upon our backs and our 
“caste” left behind with our discarded 
saddle-bags, we set out for El Viejo next 
morning. We had long since become accus- 
tomed to rousing fevered curiosity in the 
native mind, but apparently white men 
bearing back-packs were the greatest of 
novelties in this region, for as we passed 
through the streets entire families rushed to 
their doors to watch us out of sight. We 
waded the muddy stream north of the city 
and strode up the dusty road, now filled with 
country-folk coming into market. Horse- 
men, farmers driving their oxen in from the 
potrero, women and girls with laden baskets 
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upon their heads, all stared at us with 
the expression of vacuous curiosity we 
had come to accept as the hall-mark of 
the Nicaraguense, male or female. 

An hour’s walking brought us to El 
Viejo, a heterogeneous cluster of thatched 
huts and whitewashed ‘dobes. We bought 
a dozen tiny rolls, then followed the 
telegraph-wire out of town. 

We continued our march until noon 
over an arid, sun-baked country, dust- 
coated, almost waterless, with but an 
occasional miserable hut beside the 
tagged trail. Swarms of mosquitoes and 
black flies tormented us all the morning, 
and when we halted to eat our rolls and 
drain the canteen these pests grew so 
troublesome that we slipped into our 
pack-straps and went on a mile farther 
to a cabana beside the road. 

Here we found a woman and two 
half-naked children, and were given a 
gourdful of suspicious-looking water, 
but could buy nothing whatever to eat. 
It was too hot to resume the march; 
not a breath of air stirred, and the 
stony earth radiated a heat like that 
from a glowing furnace. We sat in 
such thin shade as the hut afforded 
and waited for afternoon. Presently 
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A girl making 
tortillas. 
making an = un- 
favourable com- 
parison between 
this family’s lot 
and that of the 
most shiftless, im- 
provident Negro 
family I had ever 
seen in our own 
Southland. 
natives are s| 
of their environ- 
ment, gripped by 


appeared the peon who was the head of the 
family, ragged, bare-footed, apathctic, too 
hopelessly indifferent to engage in the most 
casual conversation. 

As I looked about the dirt-floored interior 
of the cabafia, at the piled stones that 
sheltered the cooking-fire—upon which sim- 
mered an old tin pail of green platanos—at 
the children aspraw] among the dogs, at the 
whole dreary, squalid scene, I could not help 


A wayside cabin where the travellers halted. 


an apathy so deep 
that it is the most 
deeply-seated 
characteristic they own. They have fertile 
lands, but rather than scratch the surface 
and plant seed they will go hungry. 

It is in watching the women prepare 
tortillas that one realizes what a narrow 
space separates these people from the 
Indians the Spaniards conquered, for the 
tortilla-stone has undergone hardly any 
modification during the past five hundred 
years. Imagine a stone table two feet long 
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by a foot wide, three-legged, distinctly 
concave of top. Upon this the hulled, 
boiled maize kernel is placed and reduced to 
a pulp under a stone roller. Hot water is 
added, and the mass is rolled once more 
until it becomes a sticky, flexible dough. 

A shallow iron bowl is placed upon the 
fireplace, and when it is hot a small piece of 
dough, patted to a thin, flat cake by a 
rotary motion of the hands, is laid in the 
ungreased bowl and baked to a yellow- 
brown colour. The éortilla, except for its 
unsalted flavour, is not unpalatable, and it 
will keep indefinitely. 

We walked on and on, slapping at the 
clouds of mosquitoes and black flies with 
folded handkerchiefs. At sundown Playa 
Grande was not yet in sight, but before us 
the low, red roof of a large hacienda showed 
above the trees. An apathetic mozo lounging 
in a hammock lacked energy to reply to our 
queries, and we were contemplating “ third 
degree’ methods to break his silence when 
from the corral hastened a tall, dusky figure, 
and the welcome sound of English smote 
upon our ears. 

“T ‘clare to goodness! Ef dey ain't 
white gen'I’men! An’ walkin’! Come into 
de house, gen'l’men. I sho’ is glad to see 
white folks.” 

So we were made acquainted with Jim 
Burgess, the British Honduranian admiinis- 
trador, or head-foreman, of the Hacienda Jote. 
When our hammocks had been swung inside 
the big living-room, he fed us with the best 
he had, and apologized because it was no 
better. Then, as we dallied over our café, 
his sewora, a pleasant-faced, grey-haired 
woman, brought a bottle of excellent whisky 
and three glasses. 

It was the first liquor we had drunk— 
barring the swallow of guavo at Guasimal— 
since our arrival in Central America. With 
the whisky Nicaragua assumed a more roseate 
hue; the huge blisters on our weary feet 
were forgotten, as were the heat, the mos- 
quitoes, and the surliness of the people. 
Jim had not spoken English for months, 
and now he indulged in a conversational 
spree. 

We climbed into our hamacas at an early 
hour, for we were dead tired, not yet hardened 
to the point where a thirty-mile tramp was 
all in the day’s work. The gambollings of a 
tame peccary wakened us at sunrise next 
morning in time for a breakfast that was as 
ample as the dinner of the night before. 

Jim would not hear of us walking on to 
Playa Grande. Horses were saddled for us, 
and Jim, with Amelio, the foreman, accom- 
panied us on our journey. We took a 
short cut through the scrub-jungle, fighting 
off the clouds of mosquitoes, and came in 
early afternoon to the tide-flats of the Playa 
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Grande, a mile-wide estuary flowing into 
the Gulf of Fonseca. Here was a single 
house set upon a bit of high ground, with 
the jungle wall about it in a semicircle. 

““De Comandancia,”’ said Jim, and led 
the way on his tiny, zebra-striped mule. 

To the Comandante—a little man clad 
in gingham shirt, dungaree trousers, and 
rusty panama hat, with nothing military 
about him save his moustache—Jim explained 
that we desired passage in the weekly 
gasolina to La Union. Sefior el Comandante 
desired to sce our pasaportes and permits 
from the Prefecto at Chinandega to embark 
in a foreign-bound craft. 

We explained that our passports were all 
we had, whereupon the Comandante tele- 
phoned the office of the Prefecto for instruc- 
tions. There ensued a lengthy conversation 
concerning the visas on our passports, our 
acquaintance in Nicaragua, and our personal 
appearance. When the Comandante ex- 
plained that our passports had not been 


“signed by the Amcrican Minister in Managua, 


he was ordered to send us back to Chinandega 
for permisos de embarque. We refused to go 
—and thereby established a deadlock. 

At last the Comandante asked if I would 
speak to the clerk in the Prefecto’s office. 
I took the receiver, and asked the clerk if 
he could understand English. 

“ [ spik a veree leetle,” he replied. 
you want?” 

““We want to go by launch to La Union. 
Our pasaportes have been visa’d by the 
Nicaraguan, Honduranian, and Salvado- 
renian Ministers, and we haven’t time to 
chase back to Chinandega for another 
inspection. Besides, we were in Chinandega, 
and nothing was said about permisos de 
embarque. You have a Government official 
here, and if he can’t inspect our papers and 
see that they're in proper order, what on 
earth can he do?” 

(A splutter from the other end of the line ; 
then momentary silence.) 

“Where you are from ? ”’ asked the clerk, 
a moment later. : 

““From San José de Costa Rica.” iG 

“You are from by steamer ? ”” 

“No. By horse. From San José to 
Chinandega by land.” 

“Why you are go to Salvador ?” 

“That doesn’t concern you.” 

“Veree well. I care none. In Chinan- 
dega you are know some mans?” 

“No. Only in Managua.” 

“Who they are?” 

“Mr. Kingsbury, for one.” 

“You will spell for me hees name.” 

“Sure! Listen.’”” (I wrestle with the 
Spanish alphabet.) 

“Tare not understand heem. Do it 
again.”” (I spell it once more.) 


“What 
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‘‘Um-hummm. In half one hour you are 
informed my answer.” 

Possibly three minutes later the telephone 
rang. The Comandante answered it, listened, 
then saluted, and turned to us with the news 
that we were graciously permitted by His 
Highness Prefecto Tiferino, Comandante Mili- 
tar, Jefe Politicu,.and holder of the high 
justice, the middle, and the low for the 
Departmente de Chinandega, to embark in 
the gasolina for La Union upon its arrival 
on Monday. We were warned that the 
passage-money must be paid to the pilot 
upon embarking. 

Jim made arrangements with the Coman- 
dante to provide our meals during our stay, 
and then said good-bye. We watched him 
ride off across the tide-flats with feelings of 
the deepest gratitude. Certainly there was 
nothing black about Jim save his skin ! 

There was no woman in the Comandancia. 
One of the three soldiers who, with the 
Comandante, formed the garrison, served as 
cook. In the evening he brought us rice 
and frijoles, and filled our aluminium cup 
with muddy café sweetened with dulce. 

We were out at the first red rays of dawn 
next morning upon the broad sweep of the 
Playa Grande. From the iungle-fastnesses 
beyond the house came the clamour of 
thousands of parrots and macaws, also 
leaving their lodgings. We sat in the 
shelter of a “‘ smudge ” and stared down the 
glassy-smooth estuary toward Fonseca, where 
the twin peaks of El Tigre Island marked the 
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site of Amapala, forty miles away, and the 
hazy headlands of Salvador, blue in the 
distance, formed a background to the 
picture. 

When we had eaten—rice and beans once 
more—we embarked in a long dug-out canoe, 
with the Comandante and the administrador 
of a neighbouring hacienda, and the soldiers 
rowed us downstream, along the green 
jungle-wall, to a fishers’ camp. Here we 
ate at midday, adding jerked venison to the 
beans and rice. In the evening we rowed 
back, the soldiers singing at the oars, and 
disembarked at Playa Grande at nightfall. 

When the administrador and his men had 
ridden away through the dusk, bearing 
alforjas stuffed with dried fish, we were 
served our evening meal—rice, beans, and 
venison. After a period of hesitation the 
Comandante produced half-a-dozen little 
iced cakes, evidently from his private store, 
and we listened to his lecture on that subject 
of engrossing interest to every Costa Rican 
and Nicaraguan—the Nicaraguan Canal, 
which is to eliminate the Panama Canal. 
At 9.30 Norman rose and stretched. 

“‘ We'd better be turning in,”’ he suggested. 
‘‘That gasolina may be here pretty early 
to-morrow.” 

So, in an optimism bred of ignorance, we 
swung our hammocks and covered them 
with the mosquito-bars, planning to rise 
at dawn and be ready for our sixty-mile 
voyage. 

But when the morrow came. 7 


(To be continued.) 
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I.—AFTER WILD BOAR IN 


Stories 


ANATOLIA. 


By SUB-LIEUTENANT GEORGE STILL, R.N. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. G. SMALL, 


The sailor is as keen on sport as anybody, when the chance comes his way. 


Here is a young 


naval officer’s description of a little expedition into Anatolia in quest of wild boar. 


S a “snotty” (midshipman), Lord 
Nelson slew a Polar bear, and I, 
holding the same rank in His 
Majesty’s Navy, desired to follow 

the example of the famous Admiral in this 
no less than in other respects. The fact 
that a wild boar was eventually substituted 
for the bear does not in the least lie heavily 
on my conscience. I 
feel that, at the time, 
my circumstances 
rendered any choice 
of my proposed prey 
somewhat fastidious. 

My opportunity 
came towards the 
end of 1919 when, 
in H.M. destroyer 
S——, we were based 
on Smyrna. On ar- 
riving at a strange 
port it is, at the best 
of times, rather a 
formidable task to 
organize an expe- 
dition into the in- 
terior. For days I 
looked for a likely 
Greek who would be 
enterprising enough 
to make the neces- 
sary preparations and 
join the expedition 
as interpreter, but 
had to content my- 
self by accompanying 
an aged Greek on 
small partridge 
shoots. His English 
vocabulary consisted 
of the not-very- 
helpful phrase, ‘ Sit 
down,” whilst French 
was totally beyond 
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his ken, so that we did not get on par- 
ticularly well. 

At length, one evening, when sitting in the 
Hotel Manoli at Boudja, a delightful village 
five miles from Smyrna, I got talking to a 
young Greek civilian, by name M. Manos 
Deftereos. 

His capabilities were soon apparent, and 
he responded to ‘my 
“feelers” on boar 
hunting with an en- 
thusiasm beyond my 
fondest hopes. Be- 
fore we parted com- 
pany the preliminary 
arrangements for an 
expedition had been 
settled. A ‘‘snotty’'s” 
pay generally governs 
most of his actions, 
and I was no excep- 
tion to the rule, so, 
before committing 
myself to any ar- 
Tangement, I dis- 
cussed the financial 
aspect of such an 
expedition. I was 
delighted to find that 
it would cost scarcely 
more than my own 
train fare, as it was 
customary to pay the 
beaters with pieces 
of wild boar—a some- 
what speculative pro- 
vision. 

Next morning M. 
Deftereos came on 
board the S—— and 
we made the final 
arrangements over a 
whisky-and-soda. At 
7 a.m, the following 


day I was to leave Smyrna by train, meet 
Deftereos with beaters and dogs at the 
next station, and then proceed about fifty 
miles inland to a place called Arik-Bashi. 
There, said Deftereos, we might have an 
opportunity of bagging a bear or a panther, 
as well as wild boars. 

The ‘‘skipper’’ readily granted 
my request for thirty-six hours’ 
leave, but not without expressing a 
certain amount of scepticism as 
to the successful outcome of the 
adventure I had undertaken. I 
tried my best to persuade some- 
one to accompany me, but nobody 
was interested. 

The weather did not seem aus- 
picious, for at a 
quarter to twelve 
that night it came 
on to blow a gale 
and a nasty sea got 
up. Soon after 
midnight there was 
a slight earthquake, 
in which a few 
lamp-posts and a 
couple of houses 
collapsed. The 
swaying lamp-posts 
roused our sus- 
picions, but a cen- 
sus of the empty 
glasses assured us 
that the pheno- 
menon was natural 
and not due to any 
toasting of the 
morrow’s chase. 

The train was 
extremely late next 
morning, and it was 
8.30 before I met 
M. Deftereos with 
three beaters and 
four dogs, only four 
miles distant from 
Smyrna. 

About eleven 
o'clock we reached 
a fairly important 
junction called 
Troubali, where one 
line branches off to 
Ephesus and Aidin, whilst the other leads to 
Antioch and thence into Syria. Apparently 
only one train arrives in the course of 
twelve hours, and it is promptly used by the 
station-master for shunting purposes, until 
each truck in the station yard has been 
removed and replaced in its former position 
at least a dozen times. ~ 

Whilst we were exploring the station a 
Greek hunter asked if he could attach 
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himself to our party, and we gladly accepted 
his services, as three beaters were hardly 
sufficient for a successful hunt. 

On our return to the station we found the 
shunting evolutions had been completed and 
the engine had once more been coupled to 


The Author (on right), 
with Captain Karavitis 
and the head beater. 


the train, which we 
imagined would soon 
get under way. We 
had not, however, 
reckoned on the 
engine-driver, for half 


an hour later I dis- 
covered him sound 
asleep in a_ hedge 


adjoining the railway 
line. Metaphorically, 
I took him by the 
scruff of the neck and 
placed him gently but 
firmly in the cab of 


the engine. I then 
gave him a Cigarette, 
an apple, and ten 
minutes in which to 
get on with public 
business. This he 
did, and we steamed 
off in triumph, two 
hours after our ar- 
rival. In another hour 


we arrived at Arik- 
Bashi. 

Arik-Bashi is a small village surrounded 
on all sides by high hills. Their lower slopes 
are covered with thick undergrowth in which 
lurks many a beast of prey, whilst still 
higher large clusters of pine trees stand up 
against the sky-line. Close by the village is 
a sluggish stream emptying itself into a fair- 
sized pool. It is here that the wild things 
come at night to slake their thirst and thrill 
the stranger with their eerie cries. 
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When our party had disembarked’ from 
the train, a Greek Captain of Engineers, 
named George Karavitis, offered his assist- 
ance, and showed me the greatest kindness. 
He advised us in what direction to go for the 
most sport, and regretted exceedingly that 
he was unable to accompany us himself. 
Before we set out for the hills he sent the 
gear we did not require down to his head- 
quarters, insisting on the whole party 
accepting his hospitality for the night. 

As it was late we lost no time in getting 
under way, and followed a foot-track into 
the hills. Our arms consisted of ordinary 
12-bore sporting guns, with single bullets in 
the cartridges instead of shot. On reaching 
the outskirts of the village an old Turk, who 
appeared very harmless, asked if he, also, 
could join the party as an extra beater. I 
saw no harm in it and approved of his 
application, but before we had gone very 
far there was a lively altercation between 
him and my Greek beaters. Knives soon 
flashed, and, becoming alarmed for the old 
man’s safety, I hastily interfered. The 
Greeks then told me that if the Turk came 
he would undoubtedly shoot me—and the 
Turk said the same of the Greeks! I felt 
sorry for the old Turk, but could see that 
the only thing to do was to send him away. 

At the foot of the hills was a small potato 
plantation which had been utterly ruined 
the night previously by wild boars, whose 
traces could be easily discerned. We then 
commenced climbing, and as we progressed 
the nature of the scenery (and the hunters) 
gradually changed. ‘The land became wilder, 
the undergrowth became thicker, and we 
became more exhausted, but we were ever 
buoyed up with the expectation of meeting 
a wild boar round the next rock. locks of 
birds kept rising at our fect, but we reserved 
our fire for larger game. After an hour's 
climb two hyenas broke cover a little way 
ahead, sped toa prominent rock, sat on it and 
“laughed.” I had often heard of hyenas 
laughing, but had never realized that they 
could make such a diabolical noise. This 
astounding display of cheek seemed almost 
human, but it strengthened my determina- 
tion to achieve something. 

At length the beaters thought that we 
had reached a likely spot, and accordingly 
placed Deftereos and myself in what they 
considered suitable positions, about two 
hundred yards away from each other. They 
then circled round and endeavoured to drive 
anything lurking in the undergrowth towards 
us. Left to myself, I must confess that I 
felt a wee bit shaky, and finally decided that 
1 should be in a more strategical position up 
a neighbouring tree. Here I could command 
the track that any wild boar would take, 
without much danger to myself. 
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Gradually the noise of the beaters came 
closer and closer, and the bells attached -to 
the dogs were soon clearly audible. A covey 
of partridges, disturbed at their evening 
feed, rose with a loud brr-r-r and flew by at 
express speed; a fox showed itself for a 
moment and then slunk away into the under- 
growth; a woodcock gave vent to an un- 
dignified screech and disappeared behind a 
tree. At last the dogs, followed by the 
beaters, broke cover almost at my feet. The 
beat had been unsuccessful, so we changed 
our pitch and hoped for better luck. 

This time I mustered up enough courage 
to remain standing on the ground, discreetly 
hidden by a bush. This sudden display of 
bravery was a forced rather than a voluntary 
achievement ; there was no tree to climb, 
and the matter had to be left at that. 
Beyond a lone wolf, which, after breaking 
cover quite close to my position, sniffed the 
air and, grunting, walked away, nothing 
very thrilling was achieved again. The sun 
had set, and it was already getting dark, so 
we decided to lose no time in returning to 
Arik-Bashi. 

Reaching the Greek headquarters, we 
inquired for the Commandant, Captain 
Karavitis. An orderly seemed to know all 
about us, handed the beaters over to a 
ptivate, and conducted Deftereos and myself 
through a large courtyard to the Captain's 
rooms. There we met with a very hearty 
welcome and found a large meal prepared 
for us. The Captain was genuinely sorry 
when he heard of the bad luck we had ex- 
perienced during the afternoon, and said 
that he had intended to accompany us himself 
the following day. They had, however, just 
captured a party of Turkish brigands and it 
was essential that he should supervise their 
trial (and probable extinction) the next 
morning. A non-commissioned officer and a 
party of five soldiers, however, had been 
told off to accompany us and assist in 
rounding up the wild boars. Two of the 


leading Greeks had been invited in to 
dinner, and they also volunteered their 
assistance. 


The more I saw of the Captain, the more I 
liked him, and it was unfortunate that he 
could not speak a word of English. At 
times I would stutter French, which he 
could speak fluently, but to him my French 
did not appear to have much meaning. Our 
conversation was therefore carried on through 
the not very satisfactory medium of 
Deftereos. In spite of the difficulty as 
regards speech the meal was cheery enough, 
and much amusement was caused by the 
Captain’s batman, Kosmos, who continually 
trod on the cat, spilt Cognac down my neck, 
and then showed the greatest consternation 
at what he considered the inevitable storm. 


When I smiled benignantly upon him he 
nearly swooned. 

With a very early start in view for the 
morning, we turned in soon after dinner. 
The Captain had organized two camp beds 
in a neighbouring room with plenty of really 
clean blankets, and everything was most 
comfortable. When I inquired after the 
beaters I found that they, too, had been 
well cared for, and even the dogs had had 
some bones given to them. 

Exhausted by the events of the day, I 
slept soundly unt 5 a.m., when we rose 
and dressed. After a hasty breakfast with 
the Captain we collected our party, which, 
with the soldiers and the two Greek gentle- 
men, now numbered fourteen. Then we set 
out. On the way- 
one of the Greek 
soldiers came up 
to me and said 
that he could 
“speak Amcri- 
can but not 
English.” I 
laughed, and 
was then enter- 
tained by a 
lively conver- 
sation. 

We crossed the 
same hills which 
wehadtraversed . 
the preceding \ 
day until we ,.) 
found ourselves 
in a country 
even wilder than 
before. Here the 
two Greek gen- 
tlemen, Defte- 
Teos, the non- 
commissioned 
officer, and my- 
self were placed 
in convenient 
pesitions, whilst 
the beaters and 
soldiers went a 
mile farther on, 
spread them- 
selves out, and 
started beating 
towards us. 

In spite of the Captain's overcoat, I was 
soon chilled to the bone, and therefore 
wormed myself into a bush to. get 
warm, but loud shouts, shots, and 
grunts speedily brought me out. I could 
see no one, but about a hundred yards ahead 
I beheld an enormous boar making straight 
for my position. Dogs were barking, men 
were shouting, and shots were flying in all 
directions; there seemed more danger of 


“Closer and closer came the infuriated brute, moving 
at a really surprising pace.” 
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being shot than anything else. While the 
boar was rapidly closing in on me I suddenly 
heard a chorus of weird grunts right astern, 
and, turning hastily, 1 saw five large boars 
ambling peacefully along in my direction ! 
When they were within twenty yards or 
so, however, they swerved off to the right. 

1 was so surprised at their sudden appear- 
ance that—much to my disgust when it was 
all over—IJ forgot to fire! As a matter of 
fact, I did not follow their movements closely, 
as I was really far more interested in the 
beast that was charging my pcsition. Closer 
and closer came the infuriated brute, moving 
at a really surprising pace, until, at twenty 
yards, I could stand the strain no longer. 
I fired—and missed. Again I pulled the 
trigger, and as I 
did so the boar 
rolled over and 


cen remained quite 
‘ still. 
The beat was 


not yet over, so, 
answering a hail 
on my nght, I 
quickly plunged 
into the under- 
growth, hearing 
shouts, shots, 
snorts, grunts, 
barks, and yells 
all round me. 
The fire was a 
bit too hot for 
my liking, so I 
took cover as 
best I could to 
cscape any stray 
shots that might 
come my way 
until the turmoil 
had moved a 
little farther on. 
Then I got up, 
beat about the 
bushes, and 
finally broke 
cover at the 
edge of a small 
4 gully. As I ap- 
peared upon the 
scene I suddenly 
noticed a wild 
boar commencing a dash across the open 
space, with everybody opening fire on it. 
I could see little spurts of dust rising all 
round it, and so I wished it a“ bon voyage ” 
with a couple of shots as it topped the crest 
of the hill. - 

Slinging my gun, I then swarmed down the 
gully to join the rest of the party, who had 
now stopped shooting. One of them had 
also killed a boar. 
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Our return journey was uneventful. At 
Troubali we left the beater who had joined 
the party there, and near Boudja, Deftereos 
and the others disembarked with the two 
wild boars, pieces of which they promised 
to send on to me the following day. When 
I got back on board my story was treated 
with incredulity until a boar’s tail, which I 
had previously taken good care to place in 
my pocket, was produced and regarded as 
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bond-fide evidence. Next day I personally 
fetched a large consignment of boar from 
Boudja, which supplied the mess and part 
of the ship's company for quite an appreciable 
time. 

As a “snotty ’”’ Lord Nelson killed a Polar 
bear, and as a “snotty” I killed a wild 
boar. This, I fear, is the only spark of 
similarity that will ever be found between 
Lord Nelson and myself ! 


II.—OUR MAN- EATER. 


By C. E. J. WALKEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


An Indian planter’s story of an exciting day on a tea plantation. 


OME years ago it was miy fortune to 
be employed at a frontier plantation 
in India, learning how to turn out 
the British early-morning cup of 

tea and, incidentally, to shoot, play polo, 
and generally take my place among men. 

One morning, as I went down to the tea- 
house after chota hazrt, I was amazed to see 
a stream ot women pouring back from the 
garden, some carrying their plucking baskets, 
some with none, all screaming and _ gesticu- 
lating and dropping freshly-plucked leaf all 
over the place. The sirday in charge was 
just as scared as the women, but more 
coherent, and presently I was able to make 
out what was the matter. 

For some weeks past it had been reported 
to us that there was a man-eating tiger in the 
district; the brute had killed no fewer than 
twelve persons within a radius of about 
twenty miles. As a rule there has to be 
something radically amiss with a Bengal 
tiger before he takes to killing man. In this 
case the tiger was only about three years old, 
but he had accidentally come up against a 
party of Nagas, one of whom had thrown 
his dah—a very heavy, long-bladed knife, 
used variously in cutting firewood or killing 
one’s enemy—wounding the tiger in the 
forearm so badly as to make it impossible 
for him to spring at a foe. The injured tiger 
went back to his lair, and when well enough 
began to have his revenge. A very terror 
the brute became, though until this particular 
morning he had not come near our people. 

The story, as outlined to me by the coolie 
and the women, to be verified later on by 
other men who had seen the occurrence, was 
as follows :— 

These women had been sent out to pluck 


in a plantation remote from the tactory, 
quite close to a deep nullah in which was a 
growth of scrub and bamboos, and only 
about two hundred yards from the edge of a 
belt of jungle. Between the women and 
this jungle a few Bengalis were finishing the 
hoeing of a newly-planted strip.of tea. All 
of a sudden, without sound or warning, a 
great tiger was seen to be in the midst of the 
With one accord thev raised their 


men ! 
hoes and shouted at the bru «nd he tumed. 
and slunk off towards the nullah. Un- 


fortunately, only a few yards from the edge, 
a man was working by himself, and this poor 
fellow the tiger slew by beating in his head 
like an egg-shell with one stroke of his sound 
forepaw. The other men fled screaming, 
and so scared the women that they rushed 
all the way home. The men, though Ben- 
galis of that low caste are not usually over- 
burdened with pluck, turned and went back 
to their work. They saw the tiger drag the 
body of his victim into the scrub, and later 
on—after a rest, I suppose—emerge again 
dragging the carcass after him and go into 
the edge of the jungle proper. Then the men 
themselves ran away. 

As soon as I had gathered all the details, 
a coolie was sent off to bring home my chum 
from the other side of the garden, and I my- 
self went back to the biingalow and got my 
gun and rifle, loaded up some twelve-bore 
cartridges with ball, and prepared for the 
fray. 

I was in a wild state of excitement, because, 
though in those days Bengal tigers were 
common enough in that part of India, man- 
eaters were exceedingly rare, and hests of 
men who had been many years in the country 
had never had the luck to see one even, let 
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as 


“They raised their hoes and shouted at the brute, and he turned and slunk off.” 


alone follow him up, as I knew we should ammunition was ready—we got a couple of 

have to do. polo ponies, for it was infra dig. fora Sahib to 
When Baynes came in—by which time the __ walk, one of our stable boys who was a decent 
Vol, xlvii.—35, 
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shot and very plucky fellow, and to whom we 
entrusted the rifles, a second boy to bring 
the ponies back, and off we started. 

We went out by the shortest path to where 
the man was killed, and then sent back the 
ponies, picked up the spoor of the tiger, and 
began our hunt. 

First we drew the nullah in case the brute 
had come back alone, but he was not there, 
so we followed the track made by the dragging 
of the dead man until we came to the jungle. 
Then we solemnly spun a coin to determine 
who should go first and who last. This was 
necessary because the tiger almost invariably 
attacks the last man of a party, thus securing 
his retreat. This place of honour fell to 
Baynes, and I went first. To do so, there 
being no path and the jungle for over a 
hundred yards being thick, thorny scrub, we 
had to go down on our hands and knees, cut 
a way for ourselves with the bill-hooks 
brought for the purpose, and push our rifles 
along. We made more noise, though no 
word was spoken, than was altogether wise, 
but we believed—and this was borne out 
Jater on—that the tiger was hungry and that 
his lair was no great distance away. 

Looking back on the above proceeding, I 
am astonished at our pluck, foolhardiness, 
or whatever you like to call it, but we had 
made up our minds to kill that tiger. To 
follow up a full-grown man-eater fresh from 
his kill, on foot, without beaters, and through 
that close scrub, took a bit of nerve, but 
neither Baynes nor I thought of it at the 
time. 

Within ten yards of the open garden we 
came upon blood, and a few yards farther 
on was a long strip of the victim’s cummer- 
bund. After twenty or thirty yards more 
we came across other rags and a little more 
blood, and soon we could hear the dragging 
of the body and the laboured breathing of 
the tiger, but could see nothing. It was 
enormously exciting and a little uncanny. 
I remember feeling that Baynes, who was a 
far more experienced hunter and better shot 
than I, ought to have been in front, but as 
this could not be I went on cutting the path, 
with every faculty alert in case of need. 

At last, quite suddenly, the sounds ahead 
ceased, and for a moment I stopped dead 
still. ‘‘Go ahead!” came a whisper from 
behind, so ahead I went, and presently came 
out into open jungle with a well-defined path 
leading straight on, but there was no sign of 
the tiger. Where was he ? Had he gone 
off sideways, and was he waiting to spring ? 
I can tell you that for about half a minute I 
was a badly-scared youngster, but then I saw, 
yards ahead, another scrap of white, and it 
came upon me suddenly that the tiger was 
close at hand. 

We stood up now and peered ahead. So 
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thick were the trees overhead that though it 
was broad daylight. beyond their tops we 
could only see clearly about forty yards 
ahead, but all of asudden my sais said, ‘' Look, 
Sahib!” Following up his pointing finger, 
1 managed at last to distinguish a dark object 
in the path in front of us. When we moved 
on we Saw it was the body of the unfortunate 
coolie, and then we realized the astounding 
strength of a tiger’s blow. One side of the 
poor fellow’s head looked as though it had 
been crushed by a giant hammer. We stood 
and looked at the body for a moment, and 
then set about getting ready for trouble. It 
was patent to us that the tiger must have 
been starving to have dragged the body so 
far, with us hot on his track, but why had 
he vanished and left his prey just there ? 
To this day I cannot fathom the reason. 

We next proceeded, as quietly as we could, 
to cut down some bambovs from the middle 
of the clump at the foot of which the body 
lay, leaving the outer ones standing like so 
many scaffold-poles. About twelve feet 
from the ground, the sais doing the early 
climbing, we built a rude platform large 
enough to hold three of us comfortably, and 
then we climbed up into it and sat facing 
three ways, ready should the man-eater 
return. In less than a quarter of an hour I 
heard to my left a light, rustling sound and 
the cracking of twigs. J tured my head, 
and just as I did so Baynes fired twice and I 
saw a blurred yellow body through the trees 
about thirty yards away. It remained still 
for a second, and then, swaying, turned in 
its tracks and melted away in the gloom. 
“Curse the luck!’ growled Baynes. “ I've 
missed him ! ”’ 

‘No, Sahib,” said the sais, ‘* you hit him 
twice ; once at the back of the neck and again 
under the shoulder.”” Now how had mortal 
man sight to see this, in that dark place and 
in only the matter of a second ? For it was 
true, as we found out later on. 

It was one thing to follow up the brute 
on foot in the first flush of our anger, and 
quite another matter to do so after he had 
been fired at, and probably badly wounded, 
so we determined to rest for half 4n hour or 
so and then go back to the factory and fetch 
some coolies to beat up the tiger. We 
lighted pipes to keep off the mosquitoes, and 
then, just as we were preparing to leave the 
machan, a wild yell startled us, followed by 
a loud laugh. Looking down, we saw a 
neighbouring planter, cheroot in mouth, but 
with no other weapon than a riding cane, 
grinning at us about a dozen yards away. 

“What on earth is the matter?” I 
shouted. It seemed that he had ridden over 
to see us, and had heard that we had gone 
after a tiger. Thinking it was a hoax, he had 
followed us up, leaving his horse and terrier 


at our bungalow. Just before he sighted us 
—after seeing the scraps of clothing and the 
blood, which showed him his danger—he had 
heard a rustle alongside the track, and yelling 
“Good heavens ! the tiger! ’’ he had shinned 
up a tree as far as he could get. Then he saw 
that the rustle was caused by Bess, his dog, 
which had followed him. 

Two hours later, accompanied by another 
planter and about eighty coolies carrying 
tom-toms, tin cans, and other musical instru- 
ments, we came back again. This time we 
entered the jungle in a long line abreast, the 
coolies making the most hideous nvise imagin- 
able. 

Slowly and cautiously we advanced, 
and at last I stopped and put up my left 
hand. The line halted at once. Ten yards 
ahead lay the tiger, head on paws, apparently 
watching us. Number Three Sahib had 
made his rifle over to a native on my right, 
and this man now knelt down, took long and 
careful aim, and fired. Nothing happened 
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—the tiger was dead and nearly cold! 
When, a moment later, we examined him, 
we found that he had been hit, as the sais had 
said, through heart and spine. His lair, 
close by, contained three human skulls and 
bones galore. 

Nothing remained but to tie his legs to- 
gether, cut a long pole to sling him on, and 
let some of the stronger men carry him back 
to our bungalow to be skinned. This was 
done amidst songs of triumph and glory to 
the ‘‘ brave Sahib’? who had wrought the 
miracle. 

We watched the skinning carefully to see 
that no one stole teeth or whiskers or spoilt 
the skin. The tiger's tongue and liver were 
cut into tiny pieces and eaten to secure 
sundry folks against hurt in the future ; and 
so ended a great day. The skin was in fine 
order and measured eleven feet five inches 
from nose to tip of tail. He was a grand 
brute, but a good riddance to the district, as 
you will allow. 


IIl.—A NIGHT HUNT IN THE SAHARA. 


By “THE WAYFARER.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. ELCOCK. 


A civil engineer's breezy description of an exciting and little-known sport—hunting jackals 
and gazelles on horseback by night in the Sahara Desert. 


E were two white men and a host 
of natives of mixed races alone in 
the Great Sahara Desert,employed 


upon survey work south of Beni- 
Mazour. Myself, an engineer by profession 
and preference; Lieut. de N. , of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique ; Ben-Sheffa, an officer 
of Spahis (I‘rench native cavalry) ; Brahim, 
who combined the duties of groom and 
personal servant; and the usual retinue of 
Arab followers and helpers. 

The heat of the sun was waning towards 
four o’clock of a June afternoon, the last 
reading of the day’s work had been recorded, 
and Hadj was busy packing away the dis- 
mantled theodolite into its air-tight case, 
while de N. and I smoked our cigarettes 
upon a conical hill and looked away across 
the rising ground to the outlying spurs of 
the Atlas Mountains, some thirty miles to the 
north-east. In that extraordinarily clear 
atmosphere the great mountains appeared 
much closer, and one could easily distinguish 
the clumps of cork-wood and pine trees 
dotted haphazard about the slopes. 

All around us stretched the flatness of the 


desert, broken up by hummocks and small 
mounds of sandy earth, each capped by a 
few tamarisk bushes, showing a dirty grey- 
green against the pale sands of the deseit. 
Away to the west—eight miles, perhaps— 
was the oasis where we had pitched our 
camp. In the slanting rays of the declining 
sun this spot of verdure showed brilliantly 
green. Thither we rode, when Had}’s pre- 
parations were complete, and watered our 
horses at the owed (Arabic for a small river) 
under the grateful shade of many palms. 
From this owed radiated watercourses regu- 
lated by a rough but ingenious system of 
dams and sluices of native construction. 
Native houses were scattered broadcast 
among the palms, the boundary of each 
property being marked by rough mud walls. 
As we rode up to our camp, comprising one 
large and two small tents, a caravan of 
camels arrived silently from the desert. The 
heasts remained standing about or kneeling, 
gently swaying their long necks in a manner 
peculiarly their own, and from time to time 
emitting grunts of grave discontent, not on 
account of any actual dissatisfaction, but 
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because it is an ethical principle of the breed 
to affect disquietude. 

For awhile I sat within the opening of the 
tent watching the natives as they stored the 
instruments into the air-tight cases which 
save them from the eternal drift of sand, and 
another hour was passed in entering up the 
notes of the day’s work before I joined de 
N. at our evening meal. 

Brahim, who had lazed away the day in 
camp, sought recreation for the night-time, 
and presently suggested that there were still 
many jackals in the desert who made the 
hours of darkness hideous. Deeming my 
tentative “ Aiwa!” (‘‘Yes!’’) sufficient ac- 
quiescence, he made ready the double twelve- 
bore gun—fitted with a sling for the con- 
venience of a mounted man—and looked 
carefully to the mechanism and loading of 
my ‘38 Colt revolver. Thereafter he went 
amongst the houses of the oasis village to 
whip up a few kindred spirits for the sport 
which was to follow. 

Night fell with all the suddenness of the 
South, Ben-Sheffa exchanged the regulation 
ted cloak of the Spahis for a white burnous 
which would render him clearly visible in the 
moonlight, and de N. and I cloaked 
ourselves similarly—not only to attain visi- 
bility, but because the Sahara nights are 
bitterly cold after the burning heat of the 
day. 

Half an hour elapsed ; then the rattle of 
bit and bridle warned us that the village 
sportsmen had arrived. Going outside we 
greeted seven mystcrious riders, among whom 
were numbered the local sheikh and his two 
sons, all armed with long single-barrel, 
muzzle-loading weapons which had short, 
heavily inlaid and ornamented stocks. These 
appear very cumbersome tools to Western 
eyes, but prove wonderfully efficient in 
native hands, 

Brahim led up my horse Mous, a grey, 
desert-bred stallion, up to every move in the 
game of crossing broken ground at full speed 
in half light, a valuable asset for the work 
we had in hand. 

The three-quarter moon had now reached 
a workable altitude ; there was light enough 
to see what we were doing. Mounting, we 
rode out into the desert, where for the moment 
silence reigned supreme, for no beast called 
and our horses’ hoofs made no sound upon 
the loose sand. <A large patch of scrub lay 
just ahead. We opened out to forty paces, 
in line abreast, and suddenly the Arab 
horsemen made the drums of our ears quiver 
with weird yells, punctuated at intervals by 
the camel-drivers’ cry of ‘‘Oosh! Oosh!’”’ 
or “ Baalek!'” 

The infernal din seemed to have the de- 
sired effect, for suddenly a jackal got up under 
my horse’s feet and broke back for the open. 
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A touch of the rein and the well-trained 
horses—quick as polo ponies—swung round 
in their own length and we were away after 
our fleeing quarry. As yet he did not realize 
what all the fuss and the shouting meant, 
but nevertheless showed a pretty turn of 
speed. 

Gradually the meaning and the menace of 
many followers dawned upon the jackal. 
Once fully alive to the situation he piled on 
the pace as he led us, twisting and turning, 
over the roughest country he could find, 
Over hummocks and through thorny scrub 
he went, then he tried a nullah, and it seemed 
that he would save his brush, for the 
miniature ravine was too wide to leap and 
sufficiently deep to make crossing impossible 
except at greatly reduced speed. We were 
hunting by sight, and presently lost him for 
the moment. Then a dark shadow stole 
across a strip of sand gleaming whitely 
brilliant in the moonlight, and the sheikh’s 
son whooped us on again. 

The pace became terrific. A follower of 
the Belvoir or the Quorn would wonder how 
this country could be crossed at a gallop in 
the uncertain light of the moon. A toss is 
by no means uncommon in this rough-and- 
ready hunting, but serious falls are few, for 
the desert-bred horses have been used to 
looking after themselves since they were 
foaled, and if the rider can only be persuaded 
to forget that there is a bit in his mount’s 
mouth the Arab horse will—generally—take 
him safely over any kind of country. 

For two miles we maintained our head- 
long speed. First one rider drew ahead 
and then another, and so the jackal was kept 
to a straight course. His brush was down, 
he was visibly tiring, and presently we un- 
slung our guns and remained strictly in line, 
for every one of us was eager for the first 
shot, and under such conditions it is unsafe 
to forge ahead, for it is not easy to shoot 
straight when going at full gallop over rough 
country. 

Suddenly a villager flung up his gun and 
fired, but the range was extreme and the 
jackal went on unharmed. Without checking 
the speed of his horse the man who had fired 
recharged his muzzle-lcading weapon in a— 
to me—miraculous manner. 

Suddenly the jackal turned sharp to the 
left to avoid a thick patch of scrub, and as he 
came broadside-on de N—— let him have a 
well-planted charge in the ribs, and the hunt 
was over. : 

As we sat on the ground, having dis- 
mounted to breathe our horses, Brahim and 
Hadj skinned the ‘ kill,” leaving the carcass 
for the sustenance and support of his pre- 
datory brethren. 

A_ten-minutes’ 
conditioned horses. 


rest sufficed our hard- 
Then we set out again, 


and very soon started a fresh quarry. This 
fellow tried no niceties of strategy, but, 
trusting to his speed to save him, led us 
straight out across unbroken country. He 
chose a straight line, and we were going “ all 
out ” when Mous put his foot into a hole and 
the pair of us came crashing down with a 
force that knocked the wind out of us, but, 
luckily, no greater damage was done, and I 
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saddle and bowled the beast over with'a 
bullet from his revolver. 

Our quarry had brought us within-a mile 
of camp, and thither we went now for fresh 
mounts. Brahim had heard that gazelles 
had been seen in the vicinity of the river, so 
to the oued we went, and after drawing the 
banks for a short time started the whole herd, 

Away they went, bounding and springing 


“Racing abreast of the jackal, he leant far down from the saddle and bowled the beast 


over with a bullet from his revolver.” 


regained the hunt in time to witness a very 
pretty piece of work by Ben-Sheffa. Like 
all Spahis, he dearly loved what the sowars of 
the Indian Army term dugabashi (horse-trick 
work). He had a perfect chance for a shot, 
but deliberately slung his gun, drew his 
revolver, and drove his horse along to the 
limit of his powers of speed. Racing abreast 
of the jackal, he leant far down from the 


in an incredible manner in great, stiff legged 
leaps which carried them over the ground at 
such a pace as taxed the powers of our horses 
to the utmost. It was, however, a pace 
which evidently could not be maintained for 
long, for ten minutes’ riding at racing speed 
brought us well within range, and our guns 
accounted for a couple, whose flesh provided 
a welcome change in the morrow’s menu. 


eet 
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“Truth is stranger than fiction,” 


Ken (eS VOUS 
of Vea 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GS: SOPER_ 


and any novelist or film-producer.who dared to use such 


a plot as is here unfolded would be accused of straining the probabilities. Mr. Forder has 
worked for a long time as a missionary among the Bedouin Arabs of Palestine, and spent 


four years in a Turkish prison after the outbreak of war. 


In this remarkable narrative he 


describes the extraordinary fashion in which two tribes finally settled a blood-feud that had 
cost many valuable lives on both sides. 


the many camps hidden away in the 


T front of a tent belonging to one of 
hill country of Moab sat Nimr, of the 


Nimat tribe of Arabs, playing an. 


arababa, or native fiddle. He was a frequent 
and welcome visitor to the camp; he could 
tell a good story, sing a good song, and 
extract wonderful music from his one-stringed 
instrument. Moreover, he frequently brought 
news as to the doings in other camps, for he 
was a wanderer and a ne’er-do-well, and 
spent his time in idleness instead of work. 
Just before sunset he was invited to take 
supper with the owner of the tent, instead of 
eating from the public dish in the guest-tent 
provided for visitors. 

After supper coffee was served, and in due 
time a third cup was offered to Nimr—an 
unspoken intimation to him, in the customary 
Arab way, that his presence in the camp was 
dangerous to himself, and that he had better 
get away whilst he had the chance. Shortly 
after Nimr rose, quietly left the tent, and 
disappeared in the darkness, making for his 
own camp under cover of night. But from 
whence, he asked himself, came the danger ? 

The camp he had so suddenly left was one 
belonging to the Beni Hamideh tribe of 
Arabs, who are usually found between the 
valleys Waly and Mojib. They are a quiet 
and numerous tribe, and as they are more 
powerful than others about them, they are 
frequently called upon to mediate between 
and settle the quarrels of their neighbours. 

Shortly before Nimr entered the tent in 
which he was to sup, two Arabs mounted on 


camels rode up to the guest-tent and were 
received by the men sitting around the fire, 
among whom was Nimr’s temporary host. 
The newcomers were men from the Kirshan 
Arabs, who are usually found on the plains 
east of the old pilgrim road to Mecca. They 
are a small but brave tribe, notorious for 
their raiding proclivities and their utter 
disregard for life, hence they have many 
enemies and few friends. It was from these 
two newly-arrived guests that danger threat- 
ened Nimr, for between his tribe and theirs 
was_a long and deadly blood-feud, and had 
Nimr’s presence become known to the 
Kirshan men he might never have seen his 
camp again. Nimr’s host, knowing from 
whence the visitors came, kindly intimated 
to Nimr by the significant third cup of coffee 
that his exodus was advisable, which inti- 
mation, as already stated, was speedily acted 
upon. 

After Nimr’s departure his host returned 
to the guest-tent to learn why the visitors 
had come among them. He was-not long in 
gleaning that the two men had been sent by 
their shcikhs to ask Sheikh Khaleel, the head 
of the Hamideh tribe, to request the presence 
of the Nimat chiefs at a conference to be held 
in the tent of Sheikh Khaleel, on a matter of 
importance to both sides. If they agreed to 
the meeting, a truce of a month would be 
arranged so that there would be no danger to 
either party. The visitors requested Sheikh 
Khaleel] to send the message to the Nimat 
next day, so that they might take back a 
reply to those who had sent them. As the 
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Nimat were not far away, it would be possible 
to send to them and get their reply within 
the three days allowable to Arab guests ; 
thus no encroachment would be made on the 
prescribed hospitality customary in Bedouin 
camps. 

Early next day a messenger was duly sent 
to inform the Nimat chiefs of the request 
of their enemies. The news caused some 
surprise in the camp of the Nimat, and after 
much talking and discussion, the chiefs 
agreed to the meeting, leaving it to the 
Hamideh Sheikh to let them know the day of 
the gathering. 

Among those interested in the unexpected 
invitation was the only daughter of one of the 
most prosperous men in the camp, a pretty 
girl of some eighteen summers, named 
Ahmenee (‘‘the faithful one’). She was a 
general favourite, and, being an only daughter, 
had learned well the duties that fall to the 
females in Bedouin tents, so that she was 
looked upon as a desirable acquisition by the 
young men of the tribe, among 
whom Nimr was foremost in 
his advances, but with little 
encouragement. To tell the 
truth at once, Ahmenee's 
heart was elsewhere, and her 
love and life were pledged 
to another—a youth in the 
camp of the Kirshan, named 
Mansoor. She hadi lived in 
this camp until about 
three years previously, 
when her father had 
quarrelled with the Kir- 
shan chiefs, and, 
leaving them, 
had claimed the 
protection of the 
Nimat. Mansoor, 
however, had not 
been forgotten by 
the companion of 
his early years, 
for Ahmenee and 
he were of the 
same age, and 
when children 
had played in the 
same tents and 
early learned to 
love one another. 
Since Ahmenee’s 
arrivalamongthe 
Nimat, Mansoor had paid her many visits, 
his coming to the camp from the enemy being 
tolerated for Ahmenee’s sake. He had also 
made it convenient to meet her frequently in 
the wilderness as she was carrying home a 
huge load of brush for fuel, and his love for 
her had induced him to carry the load, 
although it was against custom. At one of 


Nimr, the wandering musician and story-teller who 
figures in this narrative. 


these wilderness meetings Mansoor had 
successfully pleaded his cause with Ahmenee, 
and she had promised that her heart and love 
should be his until death. As Ahmenee was 
at a marriageable age, she had already been 
asked for by several youths in the tribe, 
among whom was Nimr, but had refused all 
the suggestions made to her by her father, 
much to the chagrin of the youths about her. 
Thus, when Ahmenee heard of the suggestion 
of the Kirshan chiefs, she was all excitement 
to know what it meant, and if Mansoor had 
any place in their intended proposals, for it 
had been arranged that on the night of the 
next full moon Ahmenee was to become the 
bride of her lover. 

On the forenoon of the third day the 
messenger sent to the Nimat returned to 
Sheikh Khaleel, and informed him and his 
two guests of the willingness of the Nimat 
chiefs to come to the conference. Ere the 
visitors left the camp it was arranged that 
the gathering should take place on the first 

day of the coming month, six days later on. 


Needless to say, there was much speculation 
as to the purpose of the conference, for none 
but the Kirshan headmen knew. 


About noon on the day appointed the 
sheikhs of the opposing tribes 
began to arrive in the Hamideh 


camp, and by sunset quite a 
goodly company had collected, 
mostly old and experienced 


men. Several sheep were killed 
for the assembled guests, and 
an abundant supper was 
served, after which coffee 
and pipes were much in 
demand. When 
Sheikh Khaleel 
had seen to the 
comfort of his 
guests, and had 
taken his place 
among them, an 
elderly man of 


the Kirshan 
named = Theebe 
spoke thus to 


their host :— 
“* Khaleel, may 
your evening be 


good, and God 
lengthen your 
age, and spare 


to you your 
children! For many years the Nimat and 
ourselves have had blood between us, so that 
many of our men are missing, and if this 
continues, soon there will be no men left in 
either tribe. Truly, blood demands blood, 
and every life a life, but I grieve to see the 
men go so fast. I am old, and my time is 
short, but ere I die I desire to see peace 
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between us and our enemies, and am not 
without hope that we present may see some 
way to making peace. If you, as our host, 
‘can suggest a way of settling our quarrel, do 
+so; and God will grant you a good reward.” 

This opening speech was received in silence, 

;and the smokers pulled hard at their pipes 
‘as they stared vacantly at the fire in their 
midst. At last the leader of the Nimat spoke. 
‘‘We have lost many men, and blood calls 

- for blood,’’ he said. A second sheikh added: 
“Two sons of mine were killed on the same 
day. What can atone for that but blood ? 
Many others spoke in a like strain, but without 
any suggestion as to how the gulf could be 
bridged, so at last it was decided to put off 
any decision till morning. Meanwhile each 
man was to “ inquire of his thoughts.” 

Early next day the question was reopened. 
Many chiefs spoke without saying anything 
of importance, and at last an appeal was made 
to their host for his opinion. 

“It is a hard and fast custom among us 

‘that only blood pays for blood,” said the old 
Sheikh. ‘‘I know that much blood has been 
“shed between you, and | would that money 
or kind could pay its price, but, alas! all our 
money and cattle will not satisfy the demands 
required on both your sides. Many words 
are vain, for I know that nothing but blood 

- will settle this business. My thought is, 

‘that a man from each side shall be slain 

‘before your eyes, and the blood shed shall 
atone for all the past.” 

After a long silence Theebe asked, ‘‘ Who 
shall be slain, and how?” Again Sheikh 
Khaleel spoke, saying, ‘Gather your men on 
your return, cast lots, and he whom God wills, 
lat him die, for each one must meet his fate.” 
Then one of the Nimat asked—‘ How shall 
the lot be cast and the blood be shed, and 
when?” This question brought forth many 
suggestions, but without any settlement 
being arrived at. At last one of the Kirshan 
had an idea. ‘ Put a marked stone among 
others in a nosebag,” he said, ‘‘ and let him 
who takes it out die.” ‘ Let the doomed 
ones fight it out,”’ suggested another, but no 
one favoured this. Then Sheikh Khaleel 
spoke again. ‘‘ Let the price of the blood 
between vou be paid on the night of the 
coming full moon,” he said. ‘ Those on 
whom the fate falls shall ride alone until they 
greet each other on the west side of the ruin 
of Um-Rasas. From behind those walls let 
death come from rifles fired by men in hiding, 
so that none will know by whom the blood 
was shed that sha!l make peace between you.” 

To this, after much deliberation, all the 
assembled sheikhs agreed, and ere leaving 
for their camps it was decided that six men 
chosen from each side, supplied at the last 
minute with rifles, some loaded with blank 
and some with ball cartridges, should take 
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their place behind the ruined wall, to send 
forth the death-volley that should make 
eternal peace between the two tribes. It was 
also agreed that those slain should be left 
untouched by their friends or relations until 
the sunrise of the next day after their death. 

When the purpose and decisions of the 
assembled chiefs reached the camps of the 
Kirshan and Nimat there was much excite- 
ment and speculation as to who would have 
to pay the price of the blood between the 
tribes, and no one was more interested in the 
happenings of the next few days than 
Ahmenee. Many thought the Kirshan had 
gone too far in desiring peace, some said that 
the long enmity would still continue, and 
others considered the decisions hasty and 
foolish, but none suggested a reversal of the 
decision, for Arabs always follow the cem- 
mands of their chiefs. As everyone was 
naturally anxious to know whom Kismet 
would choose as the victim, the Nimat 
decided to cast lots on the fifth night of the 
month. 

On that evening all the men of the tribe 
assembled in the camp of their chief for the 
choosing of the fatal stone. During the day 
scores of pebbles had been gathered, and 
after supper, in the presence of the whole 
assembly, one pebble was striped with 
charcoal, dropped into a nosebag, and mixed 
with the others. Then, one by one, the men 
took out a stone, and amidst a tense silence 
examined it for the charcoal stripe. The 
choosing went on for some time and the bag 
was getting lighter, when Nimr in his usual 
lighthearted manner came forward to “ try 
his luck,” as he laughingly said. - In went 
his hand, and with a “ Bismillah!” (‘‘ In the 
name of God ’’) and a good rattling of. the 
pebbles he took out his stone, and on ex- 
amining it by the light of the fire saw that it 
was the charcoal-marked one! The ‘silence 
that followed the choosing of the fata] stone 
by Nimr was broken by an old man saving, 
“Haste is from Satan, but a long ‘spint 
(patience) from the Merciful One ’’—an Arab 
proverb often quoted after hasty and un- 
fortunate action. After the falling of the 
lot Nimr disappeared from the crowded 
guest-tent, leaving his fellow-tribesmen to 
discuss the only topics that occupied their 
minds, the peacemaking sacrifice of the 
coming full moon, and speculations as to the 
falling of the lot among the Kirshan. 

Two days later news reached the Nimat, 
through some Hamidch men, that Fate had 
chosen Mansoor from among the Kirshan, 
When the tidings were brought to the camp 
the women of the chief’s tent were churning 
butter in their goat-skin churns in the part 
of the tent adjoining the place set apart for 
the entertainment of guests. As onlv a 
strip of cloth separated the two apartments, 
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the women heard of the lot-casting among 
the Kirshan, and on whom it had fallen. 
The news travelled quickly round the camp 
until it reached the abode of Ahmenee. 

Ahmenee was behind the tent weaving 
goats’-hair cloth, and although intent on 
her work, she heard 
the wagging of the 
women’s tongues in- 
side, and soon learned 
the purport of the 
subdued conversation. 
The mention of the 
name _ ‘ Mansoor” 
,caused her many 
heart-flutterings, until 
at last curiosity com- 
pelled her to leave 
her work and join the 
women in the tent. 
From them she learnt 
the truth about her 
lover. Instead of 
giving way to shriek- 
ing and crying, as 
most women would 
do, she composed her- 
self and after a short 
time returned to her 
weaving. Needless to 
her mind was 
. not set upon her 
> work, but on schemes 
whereby, her lover 
might escape the fate 
that was to! be his in 
soshort atime. Plan 
after plan was formed 
for the’ scape, or de- 
livérarice ‘of *Mansoor, 
but'all’of*them contained some fatal flaw, 
and shé finally concluded that as there was 
no hopé for her lover she would die also, 
ame night, and thus keep her 
pledge to marry no other but him. But how 
could she time her own death without taking 
‘her own life—a course from which she shrank ? 

As the days drew on toward the full moon, 
excitement ‘increased i in the camps interested. 
One question of importance had to be settled, 
and it was this: would peace between the 
tribes be made if the victims of the lot were 
merely wounded and not killed, or if one was 
killed and the other spared? .It was a 
difficult matter, and it was decided by another 
appeal to Sheikh Khaleel, whose solution was 
a real Arab one. As God had decreed each 
man’s lot, he said, none could alter it, and if 
it was His will that peace be made, He would 
see that both victims were killed. 

At last the night of the full moon came 
reund. On the day previous Mansoor met 
Ahmenee in the wilderness and heard of 
her determination to die with him, and her 


Sheikh Khaleel, whose eovel plan for the 
ending of a blood-feud caused the tragedy 
here described. 
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repeated protestations against continuing to 
survive him. He endeavoured to persuade 
her not to throw her life away, but all in vain. 

Meanwhile, in the camp of the Nimat, it 
was decided to give their representative a 
hearty send-off in the shape of a good supper, 
consisting of all the 
tasty and toothsome 
things that the camp 
could provide. The 
khateeb (priest) sug- 
gested that, as Nimr 
was so soon to enter 
Paradise, and, as a 
peace sacrifice, would 
be received by the 
virgins of that abode 
of the Faithful, his 
last meal on earth 
should be served and 
attended by some of 
the maidens of the 


camp, and _ others 
should sing his praises 
whilst he supped. 


This proposal was ac- 
cepted as timely, wise, 
and suitable, and was 
duly acted upon. 
None was more in- 
tent on serving Nimr 
than Ahmenee, and 
she outdid all the 
maidens of the cam 
by singing alonea ee 
composed song into 
which she worked all 
his virtues, accom- 
plishments, and 
future destiny, finish- 
ing up by requesting him, as a favour, to 
drink a glass of sweet liquid which she had 
prepared with her own hands, which he did. 

After supper, and some four hours before 
midnight, Nimr mounted his horse, and, 
amid the wailing and shrieking of the women, 
set out for the rendezvous of death. A few 
of his intimate friends accompanied him for 
a short distance, and then left him to continue 
his tragic ride alone. 

In the camp of the Kirshan there had been 
a sullen silence since the falling of the lot on 
Mansoor, who was very popular. At his 
request, however, there had been no ex- 
pressions of regret or sorrow, and on the last 
day he requested that no one should follow - 
him from the camp, and that no demonstra- 
tions of grief should be made on his account. 
“What is written,” he said, ‘‘ must come to 
pass, and every one must meet his fate.” 
Soon after moonrise he mounted a young 
horse and, armed with spear and rifle, set 
out on his last ride toward the ruin of Um- 
Rasas. 
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“Seemingly at the same moment each rider fell from his steed.” 


Shortly before midnight two riders coming 
from opposite directions approached the 
ruin, behind whose wall twelve men awaited 
their coming. Each man had been given a 
rifle on reaching the ruin, and made to swear 
by the beard of the Prophet and the Koran 
that he would not examine its contents ; also, 
that as soon as the volley was fired that was 
to shed the peacemaking blood, he would 
return immediately to his camp, Amid the 
silence of the night, and in the full light of 
the moon, the riders came nearer and nearer. 
When some fifty yards apart, one rider, 
who was minus gun and spear, started 


nervously owing to the sudden howling of a 
prowling jackal. Presently the two horse- 
men drew level and their hands were extended 
in greeting. The customary salute was 
interrupted by the crack of rifles. So precise 
had been the firing of the volley, and so good 
the aiming, that seemingly at the same 
moment each rider fell from his steed, and 
the last thing the firing party saw as they left 
the ruin was one animal galloping away from 
the scene of death, and the other standing 
like a statue over its fallen rider. 

Early the following morning, from the 
camps of the Kirshan and Nimat, men and 
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women set out to claim their dead. The 
women of each party sang dirges, whilst the 


men looked on and listened in silence. The 
first party to reach the place of death was 
the Nimat. Soon, however, the Kirshans 
arrived, and together they approached the 
scene of the tragedy, the only sounds that 
broke the silence being the voices of the 
wailers. 

The Kirshan were the first to pull aside 
their dead, for by his clothing and weapons 
Mansoor was easily discerned, but the Nimat 
were slow in laying hands on their representa- 
tive, and stood in silence looking at the strange 
form before them. Strange indeed it was, 
for from under the large abba, or camel-hair 
cloak, which was Nimr’s, could be seen 
protruding the blue material of a woman’s 
dress, and the bare, cold feet visible were 
certainly not those of a man. Not a man 
spoke or moved, until one, more impatient 
than his fellows, went to the body, stooped 
down, and exposed the face. Then, in an 
astonished voice, he exclaimed: ‘ It’s Ah- 
menee, daughter of Fellah!’’ Sure enough, 
it was the body of Mansoor’s bride-to-be, 
killed by a bullet that had gone clean through 
her head, whilst her lover’s body had been 
pierced by five bullets, thus making them 
partners in death instead of life, as arranged 
by their respective families. 

With the unlooked-for revelation the 
women ceased their wailing, and came near 
to see for themselves if what the men said 
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was true. Seeing that it was, they withdrew 
and sat under the ruined wall to speculate as 
to how Ahmenee came to be killed instead of 
Nimr, a subject that puzzled the men also, 
and could not be explained by either the 
father or brother of the dead girl, who were 
among the party. 

A conference of both parties on the spot 
decided that the bodies should be buried 
where they fell, in one grave, instead of 
taking them to the usual burial grounds of 
the respective tribes, which were a long way 
off. By the time the grave was dug and the 
bodies washed, the sun was fast travelling 
westward, but ere it had set a huge pile of 
stones had been erected over the grave in 
which the lovers lay. 

Then, with heavy hearts and puzzled 
minds, both parties set out for their camps, 
for both the victims were favourites in their 
own tribes. The women were too busy 
talking to wail as they returned, and the 
men were dumb, for the disappearance of 
Nimr and the finding of the dead Ahmenee 
was more than they could account for. 

On reaching the camp the wonderment of 
the Nimat was not lessened by learning that 
Nimr had not returned, nor were there any 
tidings of him, nor of how Ahmenee came to 
be the peace-offering instead of the man 
Fate had chosen. 

Soon after sunrise the following day the 
camp was moved to another pitch, and 
scarcely had the last tent been set up on the 
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new ground when a horseman was seen 
approaching who was soon recognized as the 
missing Nimr. As he dismounted from his 
horse, he had more the look of a drunken 
man than one ‘in his-senses, for he staggered 
as he walked and his face was of a strange 
yellow hue, with a stare of vacancy in his 
eyes. Soon the men and women of the camp 
crowded. in and about the tent, for all were 
keen on. hearing what Nimr had to tell, and 
what light he could throw on the mystery. 

When:he had drunk cotfee, broken his fast, 
and in some measure regained his senses, 
Nimr told: the assembled Arabs all he knew. 
The substance of his story was somewhat as 
follows :— 

After he had left the camp for the rendez- 
vous of death, an intense drowsiness came 
over him, increasing so fast that it was with 
difficulty he kept in the saddle. At last he 
dismounted, in the hope of keeping awake, 
but the desire to sleep could not be shaken 
off by walking, and on coming to a place 
where he knew there was a cave he turned 
aside, intending to have a short nap, and 
then hurry on to Um-Rasas. Hardly had he 
tethered his horse to a stone in the cave than 
he fell asleep, and continued thus until the 
dawn of the day on which the camp moved. 
On awaking he found his abba missing. His 
patient horse greeted him with a neigh, as 
though asking why she had been given so 
long a fast. When thoroughly awake, he 
rode as fast as possible to Um-Rasas, but 
the newly-raised heap of stones told him that 
the peace sacrifice had been duly made. 
Then he returned to the place where he 
thought the camp was, only to find it had 
moved to a new pitch. 

This was all he had to tell, and then, amid 
the silence of the ontookers, he was told who 
had died in his place. 

The men and women were not long in 
solving tlie mystery after what Nimr had 
told them, and it was gener- 
ally agreed that when Nimr 
consented to drink the glass of 
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sweet liquid from the hands of Ahmenee he 
had also imbibed a strong sedative. This 
was easily obtainable from a herb common 
to the district, and well known to all. This 
drug would account for the stupor and 
drowsiness which had overtaken him. It 
was furthermore concluded that Ahmenee 
had followed him on her father’s mare, had 
seen him turn aside to the cave, taken his 
abba from him whilst he slept, and, disguised 
with the latter, had ridden off to greet and 
die with her lover. Bit by bit the general 
conclusion was confirmed, for one woman 
swore-to seeing Ahmenee drying the sedative 
herb over the fire, another to knowing that 
she intended to be absent from her family 
that night, and yet another to seeing her lead 
away her father’s mare. As most Arabs 
keep: their own counsel, however, no one 
interfered with the girl’s doings. 

After several months the Kirshan and 
Nimat families of the peace victims. agreed 
to build something solid over their grave, so 
together they erected a huge structure of 
stone, which is kept white by occasional 
limewashing. This has now become an 
annual place of resort for both tribes, and is 
known as Willy-et-Towm—the shrine of the 
twins, or pair. Thither go the maidens of 
the Nimat to bewail the death of the faithful 
Ahmenee, and at the same shrine the rela- 
tions of Mansoor gather to lament’ his loss, 
most of them being females, for among the 
Bedouin the active side of mourning is 
performed by the women and girls. 

The blood of the slain lovers, it is interest- 
ing to know, sufficed to atone for the long 
enmity between the two tribes concerned, 
and for several years now peace has been 
maintained between them. The white 
shrine, typical of the innocence and purity 
of those it covers, serves as a continual re- 
minder to both parties of the terrible price 
paid to end the long blood-feud that had 

existed between them, and a warn- 
ing against a renewal of the strife 
settled in so tragic a fashion: 


It was under a shrine of this kind 


that the two ill-fated. lovers were buried. 
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Here is the story of one such encounter that ended disas- 
trously for a veteran fisherman. 


HERE is only one part of the world 
where you come across the sea- 
tiger with any chance of learning 
much about him, and that is 

around the islands of Southern California. 
In the Santa Catalina Strait the sea-tiger 
swims up and down looking for food, and his 
reason for frequenting this particular spot is 
that during the summer months he is near 
the famous tuna beds—and tuna is good to 
eat. 

The story I am about to relate is an ad- 
venture which befell my friend ‘‘ Hunk” 
Edmunds, and it occurred quite recently. 
Edmunds was one of the best-known fisher- 
men around the 
coast. He had 
fought leaping 
shark, tuna, 
tarpon, deep-sea 
bass, king fish, 
Jew fish, barra- 
cuda—indeed, all 
of the mighty 
denizens of the 
deep sea. At one 
time in his life 
he had been a 
harpooner on a 


The orca, or sea-tiger, “the fiercest fish that swims.”. 


whaler, and he knew how to plant the 
“ grains " to a nicety. 

Having introduced “ Hunk” Edmunds, 
let me now introduce the sea-tiger. It is 
admitted that there is no other fish which is 
so Savage, so murderous, or so revengeful. 
It is called by many names. It frequents the 
waters of Lower California all the year, but 
it is only in the summer months that it can 
be seen in fairly large numbers, and then it 
is called by seamen by whatever name they 
prefer—the killer, black fish, sea-tiger, kill- 
fish, toothed whale, or orca. 

There are two species known in the Pacific, 
the Orca ater, which wears a saddle of maroon 
colour, and the 
Orca rectipenna. 
The latter is the 
larger, with 
dorsal fins six or 
eight feet long. 
It is mostly found 
north of Cali- 
fornia, and it is 
the deadliest, 
most relentless 
creature living in 
the sea. It is on 
record that one 
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monster, twenty feet or so in length, was 
observed to attack and devour a dozen seals 
and the same number of porpoises just before 
it was harpooned and slain. All orcas are 
as intelligent as they are cruel. They have 
teeth like spikes, capable of biting through a 
launch ; and they have been known to chase 
more than one small fishing party right to 
the beach. They have been called the blood- 
hounds of the sea, and they well deserve their 
name. 

It was off the Bay of Avalon that ‘‘ Hunk” 
Edmunds had his famous fight with the orca. 
He was in charge of a motor-launch, in which 
was one companion. They had gone out to 
have a look at the tuna grounds, where good 
fishing had been made by members of the 
Tuna Club. 

Well, Edmunds and his companion pushed 
out into the channel over a sea which was as 
smooth as a pond. It was a glorious day. 
The islands were surrounded by that beautiful 
soft haze which spells settled weather. 
Everything promised a great season. And 
then, as they neared the rocky cliffs of one of 
the islands, Edmunds suddenly let out a cry. 

Straight ahead there shot out of the water 
a large “‘ bone’ whale. It rose several fect 
from the: surface ; then crashed back again 
with a noise like the report of a big gun. 
Edmunds turned the nose of his craft to meet 
the wash, and shut off the power, but there 
was enough way on to push them nearer than 
they wished to the monster. Just ahead 
they saw the water agitated again, and the 
whale came“up, this time remaining on the 
surface for a few minutes. Then‘ down 
she went once more, and up again, this time 
rising above the surface, her huge tail flailing 
about like a windmill. And then they saw 
the cause of her action. 

The “‘ bone ”’ whale had been attacked by 
orcas. The sea-tigers were clinging to the 
whale’s mouth, lips, and throat; one even 
had hold of its tongue. They clung to it like 
dogs to a bear. Blood was flowing from the 
wounded whale, and crimsoning the blue sea. 
Desperately it tried to shake off the tigers 
which had attacked it, but all in vain. They 
clung to it like terriers, and if one dropped 
off another leaped at it and hung on. The 
only defence which the ‘‘ bone ” whale has 
is its enormously powerful tail, which could 
tear the side off a schooner ; but this powerful 
weapon availed it nothing in the fight with 
the sea-tigcers. In vain it lashed out and 
leaped. Once or twice it sounded, carrying 
its tormentors with it to the bottom, but 
when it rose again they were still there, and 
more were coming to the fray, for the sound 
of the conflict seemed to have attracted all 
the orcas.in the vicinity. They all wanted 
to have a share of the plunder, and finally 
they pulled the dying monster down. 
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Edmunds’s launch, which had been stand-’ 
ing on and off during the fight, was now 
turned northwards.- In all his experience, 
as he related later, he had never seen such a 
fight before, and he wanted to get an orca 
for himself. “I figured,” he said afterwards, 
“that we could lay one out in return for 
them givin’ the whale no chance. It made 
me mad to see the poor brute attacked by so 
many ‘killers.’ The red water was lappering 
against the sides of the launch. Maybe it 
was the sight of that whale’s blood that made 
me more than usually wild at the ‘ killers.’ ’” 

The launch was an old Navy whaleboat, 
which could stand any amount of pounding, 
and Edmunds had several harpoons with 
him. His companion was also a veteran 
fisherman, and when ‘“‘ Hunk” mentioned his 
idea he agreed with alacrity. The orca yields 
acertain quantity of oil, but it is not hunted, 
as the dangers of the chase do not justify 
the gain. 

- Not until they had gone some distance 
northward did ‘‘ Hunk”’ get near enough toa 
sea-tiger to trust his throw. Then he found that 
he was within twelve feet of a large specimen 
which was swimming just below the surface. 
Its size he put at twenty-five feet, and its 
sinister beauty was fully revealed in the clear 
water. The skin of the sea-tiger is jet black, 
smooth, and polished like marble on the back. 
On the under-part it is pure white. Rising 
from the smooth back is a large dorsal fin 
which stands out like a sharp metal cleaver. 
It can be seen at some distance and recog- 
nized by this large fin. Just in front of the 
fin, at the tail, it has a strange crescent- 
shaped splash of maroon-coloured skin, and 
under its eyes are large spots of lavender 
shading. Its teeth are much more powerful 
than those of a shark. The latter's serrated 
teeth are mighty dangerous weapons, but 
the sea-tiger has a better armament ; its jaws 
are armed with great tusks, which crush and 
tear its enemies more terribly than any shark 
can do, and its method of attack is like that 
of its namesake on land. 

Such was the animal which ‘“ Hunk’’ 
Edmunds and his companion decided to 
attack. Let it be added that the orca works 
its tail like a screw, and leaves a trail of 
boiling water behind it, and it will be admitted 
that it took more than ordinary courage to 
hook this monster. 

“ Hunk,” however, dia not hesitate. He 
grabbed one of his harpoons and drove it at 
the orca. The weapon entered squarely 
into the black back, and the coil of rope leaped 
into the air like a circling snake suddenly 
endowed with agitated life. As the thud of 
the harpoon sounded the two men threw 
themselves to the stern of the launch. Next 
moment the sea-tiger was off like an express 
train, only faster. 
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TIGER. 


A FIGHT WITH A SEA 


“The sea-tiger leaped into the air, showing its lithe black-and-white body.” 
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Only men who have fought these ferocious 
creatures know what such a race means. 
Away went the launch, pulled by the sea- 
tiger, which now and then rose to the surface 
to breathe, then dived again and sped on to 
escape the unseen enemy which was striking 
at its heart. For several miles it tore along, 
and then headed out for the open. There 
was no rising to the swell now; the boat hit 
the rollers straight and full, burying its nose 
in them and throwing water and spray back 
into the bottom of the craft, while the wind 
tore at the faces of the two men. They lay 
back full length, hauling on the line with 
every ounce of their strength. In spite of 
their utmost efforts, however, they could not 
gain a foot of rope. The sea-tiger ‘‘ had 
them beat.”” 

Now and again they could see, ahead, the 
big dorsal fin cut the water as the “ killer ” 
rose; then it went out of sight again, and 
green seas were shipped which threatened 
to swamp the launch. “ Hunk,’’ being the 
more experienced man, told off his com- 
panion to bail, while he himself hung on to 
the line. 

The open sea was before them now. They 
were fast reaching the part which is known 
as “‘ without bottom,” yet they did not wish 
to give upif the brute ahead could be taken. 
At express speed they rode across the rising 
swell, bumping into the billows, and crashing 
through the trough at terrific speed. And 
then the tragedy happened. 

The sea-tiger, with that demoniacal in- 
telligence which some of them seem to 
possess, stopped dead, and the boat rocked 
violently as she slowed up. ‘“‘ Hunk” sat up to 
see what was happening, but what he saw 
made him cry out in alarm. The sea-tiger 
was charging the launch! That great dorsal 
fin was racing straight at them ! 

“Hunk” grabbed another harpoon and his 
companion started up with another weapon. 
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The sea-tiger leaped into the air, showing its 
lithe black-and-white body, which flashed in 
the sunlight. 

Crash ! 

The ‘‘ killer” had fallen short, for its leap 
was spoilt by the thud of two harpoons which 
sank into its smooth body almost simul- 
taneously. Then the boat turned over in 
the wash, and the two men were left strug- 
gling in the sea. 

“Hunk” quickly rose to the surface and 
reached the launch. One push-was enough 
to put her back on her keel, for she was fitted 
with airtight tins under the thwarts. He 
had scarcely clambered aboard when the 
boat was off again at a frightful speed. The 
sea-tiger had started off once more, and 
“Hunk” found himself standing up to his 
knees in water, which surged about the 
bottom of the launch and slapped over the 
gunwale. 

This time he did not hesitate. He drew 
his big knife, cut the lines, and let the ‘“‘ tiger ” 
go. 
It took him some time to get the engine 
working again and turn back to look for his 
companion, but there was no sign of the other 
man. Whether he rose again after the over- 
turning of the launch will never be known. 
He found his grave, like many another fisher- 
man, in the clear waters which wash the 
shores of beautiful California; and ‘‘ Hunk” 
Edmunds came back to port alone. 

If it is any satisfaction to the reader, I 
may mention that the body of a “ killer” 
was found next day washed up on one of the 
rocky islands, with three harpoons sticking 
in its glossy skin. I have not mentioned the 


name of the unfortunate man who lost his 
life, for his friends were told that he had 
been drowned on a boating expedition, and 
perhaps it is best left at that; there is no 
sense in giving pain where wounds are already 
beginning to heal. 
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The conclusion of this remarkable narrative, wherein 
the Author shows himself at the end of the trail of 
adventure and hardship that he followed so long. 
“I might have attained my present position by a much 


shorter road,” he writes, “but I do not regret what I 


HEN, afterwitnessing the parachute 

\ \ } descent, Iwent back to the employ- 
ment bureau and sought a job as 

a labourer the sudden transition 

from aeronaut to navvy did not seem to sur- 
prise the clerk; he took my two dollars, 
demanded my roll of bedding, gave me a 
receipt for both, and told me to meet him at 
the depot at a certain hour before the train 
departed. That hour found me, with some 
ninety odd others, waiting at the appointed 
place. The clerk appeared, gave us each a 
baggage check for our respective bundles, and 
we climbed aboard the train. The collecting 
of our bedding rolls beforehand was a simple 
and fairly effective way of ensuring our 
arrival at our destination, for by checking 
our baggage to our journey’s end we were 
unable to claim it until we arrived there. 
It this were not done, the employment fee 
being only two dallars and the transportation 
free, many men would take the opportunity 
ot getting about fifteen dollars’ worth of 
transportation for two dollars in cash; so 
the contractors who were hiring us sought to 
checkmate this dodge, arguing that no man 
could well afford to lose his baggage and 
blankets. But the railroad labourer—in 
slang parlance the ‘‘ dino ""—is full of guile 
and well up toa trick or two. I used to know 
an old man who seemed to be comfortably 
off through selling “‘ shipping bundles’ to 
railroad labourers for fifty cents apiece. 
These ‘shipping bundles” were composed 
for the most part of straw, wood shavings, 
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have gone through.” 


and discarded tin cans wrapped round with 
an old blanket to form the semblance of a 
roll of bedding. The prospective voyager 
buys one of these, turns it over to the em- 
ployment clerk, and goes to the train. A 
confederate takes his real baggage down and 
puts it aboard the car for him, and our wily 
dino “jumps” the train wheresoever he 
wills, serene in the knowledge of having 
cheated the railroad company out of several 
dollars. It was a good graft while it lasted, 
but like all good things it came to an end. 
All men are now made to open their bundles 
before these are accepted. 

After an all-night ride our gang of trusties, 
diminished fully one half by desertions at 
various points along the line, alighted at the 
town of Z—— in the midst of a blinding 
snow-storm. Z—— in those days was a 
little cluster of houses that had sprung up 
around a saw-mill situated in the Siskiyou 
Mountains, and was gradually developing 
into a real town by the aid of whisky and the 
logging industry of the neighbourhood. It 
was the spot at which the new line branched 
off. We found upon inquiry that there was 
no train for our destination till the following 
morning, so our little gang of about fifty men 
was confronted with the problem of housing 
itself for the night in a snow-swept, ice-bound 
townlet. I don’t suppose there was a ten- 
dollar note in the possession ot any man 
among the whole crowd, but with some sort 
of instinct peculiar to the railroad tramp we 
gravitated to a barn-like shack some way 
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down the track which we found filled with 
some sixty or seventy men of the same 
calibre as ourselves. A blazing stove stood 
in the middle of the building. Here 1 began 
to acquire a little further insight into the 
ways and tricks of “ railroading.” 

These men were just down from the works 
of X—— and Y. , the contractors for 
whom we were to work. They were a big 
concern employing some twelve hundred 
men, and in order to assist them in procuring 
these men the railway company, who had 
let the contract to Messrs. X. and Y. s 
allowed them free transportation over their 
lines for one hundred men daily. Hurry and 
Steady had the contract for supplying these 
men to X and Y. , who for this 
privilege charged Hurry and Steady for every 
man they sent up. Yes; I say charged, 
not paid. A little arithmetic will show that 
both Hurry and Steady and Messrs. X 
and Y. gained greatly by contracting 
with each other. Hurry and Steady charged 
the labouring man two dollars for the privi- 
lege of being allowed to work; of this they 
paid one dollar to X. and Y. and 
pocketed the other. X and Y——. saw 
to it that one hundred men were hired and 
another hundred “ fired’ each and every 
day with clock-like regularity, thereby netting 
for themselves and Hurry and Steady one 
hundred dollars a day for doing practically 
nothing. The term “ exploitation of labour ”” 
might have some significance for those who 
pass it by as a cant phrase of soap-box 
orators if they had “ railroaded ” as I have 
done. 

Next morning we boarded a train and were 
carried to the end of the line. Here we were 
dumped off unceremoniously and informed 
that the headquarters camp was twelve miles 
up the line, and if we wanted to get there 
we'd have to “ hike.” It was blowing half a 
gale and snowing hard. Our destination was 
just ‘ the end of the line”; a solitary shack 
denoted its right to a place on the map, and 
that shack was closed. The men who had 
been “ fired” that day climbed aboard the 
train, accompanied by several of our gang 
who had summed up the situation, and, 
being fortunate enough to have the price of 
the return fare, decided to “‘ beat it ’’—to use 
their own expression—" while the beating 
was good.” The train gave a hoot and 
pulled out on its return trip, leaving our little 
band, now reduced to some ten or so, standing 
in the snow and wind at the other end of 
nowhcre, a twelve-mile tramp between us 
and grub and warmth; night falling, three 
feet of snow on the ground, and only a hazy 
idea of the right direction to take. That was 
the position that confronted us. 

Well, five of us did the trip. What hap- 
pened to the other five or so I don’t know; 
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they never showed up at camp and nobody 
worried much. Five railroad “‘ bums ”’ more 
or less didn’t matter in those parts. You 
who lead sheltered lives, whose comings and 
goings are marked and expected, do you 
realize how easy it is to starve or freeze to 
death in this land of peace and plenty? Of 
course you don’t, and I hope you will never 
have the experience, but it happens every 
dav out there. 

The nightmare of that trip! It was only 
twelve miles, but twelve miles at night 
through rough, unknown country, in a snow- 
storm, ploughing through three feet of snow 
on an empty stomach, takes on big pro- 
portions. All night we trudged. One by 
one the stragglers dropped behind and the 
rest of us tramped doggedly on our ap- 
parently interminable way. But all things, 
good or bad, come to an end at last, and dawn 
found five of our original band outside the 
cook-shack of K———- and Y——'s head- 
quarters camp ready and eager for the bell 
to ring for breakfast—a meal to which, I need 
hardly say, I, for one, did full justice. 

That day I was given a team of horses to 
drive, and started life as a railroader ; a calling 
in the many and varied branches of which I 
was destined to receive a liberal education, 
for I followed railroading from this humble 
beginning as a teamster clear to the upper 
levels of civil engineering. From the muck 
and graft of a contractor’s hireling, toiling 
in the dirt, exploited and robbed at every 
turn, I. ploughed my way on and up; 
and I learnt many things—bitter, strange, 
and interesting. For instance, I learnt that 
exploiting of labour among contractors 
went farther than the mere hiring and 
“firing”’ of men for the sake of their em- 
ployment fee. When a man finally arrived 
at camp, eager to go to work, he was charged 
out of his miserable wages one dollar a month 
as hospital fee. This dollar was supposed 
to provide him with adequate medical 
attention and comforts should he fall sick or 
be injured while in the employ of the con- 
tractor, Twelve hundred men paying twelve 
hundred dollars a month makes fourteen 
thousand four hundred dollars a year. The 
company hired a young and inexperienced 
medico, or an old and whisky-soaked one, 
for about twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
pocketed the balance. 

One further word on this matter before I 
leave the subject of “graft.” I knew 
personally of a young engineer driving a 
“dinky.”” or miniature engine, for certain 
contractors. This man was young, married, 
and a steady worker. He had been in the 
employ of these contractors for four months 
without drawing his salary, when one day 
he had the misfortune to drive his engine 
over the dump and was killed. . .A coroner’s 
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inquest had to be held. The coroner lived 
at the nearest town, some twenty miles away. 
Instead of the coroner being sent for, the 
contractors, who were allowed free transporta- 
tion over the line at all times, sent the corpse 
and twelve jurors down to the coroner and 
charged the fares and wages of the jurors 
against the dead man’s account. The coroner 
found the man dead, and shipped him and 
the jurors back, the dead man’s account 
again paying for their transportation. A 
grave was then dug for the corpse, and his 
account was charged with the labour of the 
operation. The camp carpenter made him a 
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cook I passed on to “ stable-buck "’ in charge 
of the horse-tents. Then, by lucky chance, 
I got a toe-hold on respectability by obtaining 
a job as axeman in the engineering force of 
the company ; and so by gradual transitions 
I moved slowly up the ladder. My success 
in the later stages was due in great part to 
the kindly interest of one of the leading 
engineers, who encouraged and _ befriended 
me by giving me chances and putting re- 
sponsibilities in my way. I began to read 
up text-books at night and in my spare hours. 
I knew something at one time of mathematics, 
and it came back to me as I commenced to 


“The train gave a hoot and pulled out on its return trip, leaving our little band, now reduced 
to some ten or so, standing in the snow and wind at the other end of nowhere.” 


coffin out of old lumber; the corpse again 
was charged. A team hauled his remains to 
the hole into which he was dumped and the 
hole was filled in; the corpse was charged 
with team-hire and labour. By this time 
the widow had heard of her husband’s death 
and demanded his wages. She was sent two 
dollars and seventy-five cents, a statement 
of the corpse’s indebtedness covering the 
balance due to him. That she got the two 
dollars seventy-five cents was due, I believe, 
to an oversight on the part of the book- 
keeper. So much for contractors and their 
little ways ! 

Through this and much more I waded. 
From a teamster I became a “ flunkey ”; as 
a ‘‘flunkey ” I studied camp cooking and 
blossomed out into a full-fledged cook. From 


study. Then I passed examinations which 
helped me to climb higher up the ladder. 
The life was pleasant when I had got over the 
labourer stage, but from that time forward 
experiences took the place of adventures, and 
it was the latter that I set out to tell of here. 

I have not recorded them all. I prospected 
for gold at one time in the wilds; I was a 
dish-washer in a restaurant; I was a waiter 
in a fashionable hotel in Montreal, and I have 
tried other trades, amongst them that of 
auctioneer, at which I succeeded fairly well, 
but had no capital at my back. One curious 
calling on which I had a pressing invitation 
to embark was that of a prize-fightcr. 
Amongst my many shady acquaintances was 
a professional pugilist who gave lessons in the 
noble art of self-defence. I had always been 
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fond of boxing, and I used occasionally to 
put on the gloves with my disreputable 
friend. He was apparently so impressed by 
my “‘ possibilities ’’ that he urged me to go 
into training under his supervision as a 
professional prize-fighter, with, of course, 
certain provisions in connection with my 
takings in that line. There did not seem to 
me to be sufficient permanency about the 
calling to make it worth my while to add this 
fresh item to my list of accomplishments. 

These experiments in various directions 
were not devoid of incidents which would 
atford material for many stories, but as 1 
read over what I have written I feel that I 
have said enough. I suppose I should be in 
harness now as a qualified railroad engineer 
if what I regard as almost a misfortune had 
not befallen me. A kind relative left me a 
comfortable little legacy, so I dropped 
engineering and bought a ranch. I did well 
with that ranch at first, and made a certain 
reputation as a breeder of pedigree cattle, 
but I put too much faith in the integrity of 
my fellow-men, and they let me in pretty 
badly, so I sold off the stock and “ hired out ” 
my ranch, as they call it in these parts. Then 
I went into the printing business, and got 
“let in” again. 

This last experience convinced me that I 
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was no good as a capitalist or an employer, 
and that I had better stick to salaried jobs, 
in all of which I may truly say that 1 have 
been fairly successful. At any rate, I have 
never been obliged to take a humble position 
since I left railroad work. I know a good 
deal about concrete in connection with the 
construction of reservoirs and similar under- 
takings; I have a fair knowledge of the 
building trade, and I have taken out certifi- 
cates of competency as a mechanical engineer. 
1can now command a sufficiently comfortable 
salary to enable me to afford a new suit of 
clothes now and again, not to mention in- 
dulging occasionally in a fishing expedition 
when the wandering spirit gets possession of 
me. 

I might have reached the position I have 
now attained, modest as it is, at a much 
earlier date and by a shorter road if I had 
decided upon my career to begin with, and 
had stuck to one line. But I was out for 
adventure, and I do not altogether regret 
what I have gone through, for my wanderings 
have taught me many things. Amongst 
others they have taught me to handle men, 
and to handle them with sympathy and a 
knowledge of many human failings and 
characteristics which require patience and 
tact to deal with successfully. 
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Ah Kim the Astute. 


By R. C. PENTLAND. 
Illustrated by Jz Waddell. 


The-tale of a simple Chinaman who—apparently—allowed an employer to “ put one over ” 


on him. 


“The story is based.on my: own personal. observations,” writes the Author, “and. 


I vouch for its authenticity.” 


the merit of being true. It con- 

cerns the secret production of three 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred dollars in virgin Californian gold and 
its conversion into bills of exchange payable 
in China. Verification of the amount may 
be found on page 134 of Professional Paper 
73;. by Waldemar: Lindgren, U.S. Geological 
Survey, on file-in any big public library in 
the United States. The “hero ” of the tale 
was a squint-eyed son of the Orient, whose 
longheadedness was like unto the length of 
his luxuriant pig-tail. 

The: name of my Chinese friend was Ah 
Kim. I met him a few years ago at the old 
mining camp of You Bet, in the Californian 
Sierras, when.I took refuge in his cabin over- 
night from a threatened cloud-burst. And 
incidentally let me: say that a well-reared 
Chinaman, in his courteous, unassuming 
way, has no.superior as a host. 

Ah Kim was operating a placer mine, and 
employed three of his own countrymen who 
could not speak a word of English. There 
was no opportunity for me to see the workings 
of the mine, for at dawn following the night 
of my arrival I took advantage of a lift on 
my host's rickety wagon over the: seven 
miles of road. to the railroad station, where 
I took train for San Francisco. Ah Kim 
accompanied me on the trip, travelling second 
class and loaded down with a heavy case. 
He said he was going to San Francisco to see 
a sick friend. 

Chinese ethics do not approve of undue 
curicsity, and when. pressed with an incon- 
venient question a- Chinaman will suit the 
answer to his own purpose—wherein he does 


Y story is short, but I think you 
M will find it interesting, and it has 


not greatly differ from the Caucasian. On 
the trip coastward I asked my fellow-traveller* 
squarely what the mine was producing. 

““Me catch ‘em six bittee (seventy-five 
cents) a day,” he replied, blandly, *some- 
time dollah.’’ And I have no doubt he did 
—and then some ! 

Ten days later, during a friendly talk when 
I happened. to meet him on the dock at San 
Francisco, just before he sailed for China, 
Ah Kim became more communicative. 

But, first of all, let me describe Ah Kim's 
modus operandi for the extraction of gold as 
he outlined'it to. me. Prior to his advent at 
You Bet the camp had been deserted for 
over forty years, the mines being considered 
completely worked out. Millions of dollars 
in placer gold had been produced in the early 
days, as. shown by the vast accumulation of 
gravel tailings and great excavations. Hills 
had been levelled and veritable mountains, 
swept clean of soil and gravel by the 
hydraulic “‘ giants ’’ of the gold miners. 

Ah Kim drifted into the camp with some 
past experience in placer mining. The old 
deserted workings appealed to him from 
several points of view. The solitude touched 
his sentimental side, for it reminded him of 
the graveyard in far-away China where: re- 
posed the bones of many ancestors. It 
occurred to him that a Chinaman could see 
farther into the ground than a “ foreign: 
devil’; and an addition to his worldly 
wealth, he well. knew, might enable him to 
visit again the graves of the aforesaid 
ancestors. Furthermore, he made an inven- 
tory of his pack and found sufficient rice and 
other articles: of diet to sustain him for 
several. days, while the empty buildings of 
the deserted town offered free choice of 
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habitation all the way, from a dance-hall to 
a parsonage. 

Confucius whispered to Ah Kim to camp 
there. 

The Chinaman did so, and turned his 
attention to the old workings, appropriating 
rusty tools that had been left behind by the 
early miners. He burrowed into banks of 
virgin ground with pick and shovel, and 
after a few days’ work, driving a short drift, 
struck evidence of a prehistoric river bed 
of ‘the Tertiary period. Six feet more and 
the face of the drift showed as fine a “ pros- 
pect” as a placer miner could hope for— 
the bed-rock clearly outlined near the floor 
of the tunnel, and above it a full breast of 
gravel containing the peculiar round dark- 
blue pebbles found in ancient river channels. 

Ah Kim knew he had “ struck his lucky,” 
and to confirm it he scuttled off with a pan- 
ful of the dirt to a near-by stream and washed 
the gravel. A string of fine gold and several 
small nuggets showed at the bottom of the 

an | . 

a The Chinaman sat down to cogitate. 
Such gravel would give him more than fifty 
dollars a day operating alone with pick, 
shovel, and pan. With sluice boxes it would 
yield much more. But he had no right on 
the premises, and it meant “ heap much 
trouble ’’ to be caught working another man’s 
ground without permission. The old work- 
ings, he knew, belonged to a rancher of the 
neighbourhood. 

The logical thing to do was to obtain a 
lease of the property. A white man would 
have gone at once to the owner and offered 
to take a lease by payment of twenty per 
cent. or more royalty on the output. But 
Mr. Chinaman did not do his figuring that 
way. 

In the first place, the owner might suspect 
that a “ strike ” of rich gravel had been made 
and refuse to grant a lease. Secondly, 
economy had been bred into the Chinaman 
for countless generations, and the saving of a 
royalty payment “‘ looked good ” to Ah Kim. 

Accordingly he decided on a special course 
of action. Going to the mouth of the tunnel, 
he broke down the bank of overhanging soil 
so that the aperture was filled and the ground 
appeared to be in its original state. Next 
he went to the unsuspecting rancher and 
applied for a job, which he got. Patience is 
an outstanding Chinese virtue, and Ah Kim 
worked long and faithfully for the rancher, 
milking cows and doing odd jobs. When 
his monthly pay-days came round he showed 
touching faith in his employer. 

‘““Me no wantee money now,” he said. 
“*-You keep him allee same bank.” 

A year went by, and in the interval several 
hundred dollars of back pay had accumulated. 

Then Ah Kim played his trump card, 
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though you would never have suspected it. 
In his quiet, unobtrusive way he asked for 
his pay in a lump sum, as he wanted to send 
it to his relatives in China. As the Chinaman 
had anticipated, his employer tried to get 
out of paying. There was much manceuvring 
on both sides. 

“If you want your money,” said the 
rancher, finally, “ go dig it out of the placers ! 
I'll give you a lease.” 

Ah Kim, with apparent reluctance, agreed 
to the proposal. A lease was drawn up in 
due form, the Chinaman to take over the old 
workings, with necessary water furnished, at 
a rental of a hundred dollars per month, the 
money to be payable by credits in favour of 
the rancher on the wages account, and the 
lease to run until the outstanding wages had 
been wiped off the books. All gold produced 
during the period of the lease was to be re- 
tained by the Chinaman. The rancher 
considered the old mining ground quite 
worthless, and congratulated himself on this 
easy way of liquidating a debt. In fact, he 
considered he had “ put one over” on a 
heathen Chinee. Ah Kim’s comment to 
himself was “‘ Melican man easy money.” 

The rest is soon told. 

Ah Kim worked diligently for several 
weeks. His helpers were as close-mouthed 
as only Chinamen know how to be. Presently 
it was noted that the ‘‘ boss ’’ Chinaman took 
passage on the railroad every moming and 
returned each night. For about two weeks 
these trips continued, and then the lease was 
abandoned. The Chinamen disappeared as 
quietly as they had come. 

The facts came out long afterwards. Ah 
Kim had run his drift into a section of a pre- 
historic river channel. It was a rich pocket 
of limited area. He took out all the gold and 
secreted it, and, being neither a Publicity 
Bureau nor a company promoter, he made no 
mention of the find. He wanted to get away 
with the goods, and was taking no chances 
of having the lease terminated. 

The daily railroad trips were to San 
Francisco, his bag loaded down with all the 
gold he could carry. The wily Celestial 
had the gold in the United States Mint and 
the currency returns in his pocket before 
the public knew anything about his great 
strike. 

Since then You Bet has taken on new life. 
At the diggings an incorporated company is 
spending thousands of dollars trying to find 
another pocket, taking up the work where 
the Chinaman left off. 

As for Ah Kim, he is now a mandarin in 
the Province of Fu-Chow, in China, where it 
is his greatest pleasure to sit beside the 
graves of his ancestors and meditate on the 
ease with which wealth may be acquired in 
California, 
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“*I€ you want your money,’ said the rancher, ‘go dig it out of the placers!’” 


Ry Museum sot Odasand Ends 


N the summit of Mount Parnassus, over- 
looking the city of Los Angeles, in Southern 
California, a curio collector, Mr. W. W. 
Beach, is erecting a novel museum to house 
his treasures, the gathering together of which has 
occupied his energies for half a century. The 
building is remarkable from the fact that all the 
materials—timber, doors, windows, and various orna- 
ments—have come from numerous buildings, bridges, 
and other structures from all over the world. Not a 


remains of wrecked airships—a curious touch of 
modernity. The curios which will be exhibited in the 
Museum, when it is completed, total over a million 
objects. There are stacks of Egyptian mummies, 
bags of rare coins that would drive a collector wild 
with delight, thousands of war relics from the world’s 
battlefields, hundreds of guns, pistols, and cannons; 
rich tapestries, laces, and rugs; ivories from the 
Orient and Alaska ; gems and jewels and gold and silver 
ware by the chestful ; paintings, etchings, and price- 


single part of the edifice, which is eighty feet long, 
fourteen feet wide, and eleven feet in height, is new, 
even the nails being old and rusty. Many of the 
doors and windows have come from historic churches, 
and the whole place is made up of odds- and ends. 
Twenty-five vears of assiducus collecting and more 
than twenty-five thousand miles of travel are repre- 
sented in the windows alone. Thev have let the light 
into feudal castles, ancient cathedrals, and both 
Christian and pagan places of worship. In the centre 
of the edifice there will be a tower built from the 
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less works of the pictorial arts ; scores of clocks dating 
back to the time when clocks first were made: and 
ancient manuscripts and books. There is even a 
collection of bedsteads of the finest woods, and of 
magnificently carved old furniture from many lands. 
Mr. Beach, who is now sixty-seven, has dreamed all 
his life of one day possessing a museum of his own, and 
has hoarded his finds accordingly. Now his dearest 
wish is about to be gratified. He will be his own 
curator, and his museum will be open every day of 
the year. 
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“You Are Doing A Great Work,” “Greatest Bargain of 
My Life,” “Best Collection in My Entire Library,” “Most 
Beautiful Books I Ever Saw,” “Send Me 10 More Sets” 


These are but a few of the hundreds of expressions that have come to us from every part of the country 
from men and women in every walk of life—clerks, college professors, lawyers, housewives, svenographers 
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And here is a mighty organization of thirty great departments ready to 
serve you. Managed by expert material buyers, designers and practical builders. We 
have vast stocks bought at huge quantity price savings which are now at your 
mand. Our sole aim and purpose is 
To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory 
at a price that will mean a substantial saving even in 
face of present high labor and material prices. 
The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and testi 
materials and methods of construction have produced for you a GUARA! 
home, expert machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building econom; 
Not One Penny in Advance 
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Ready-Cut System that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the p 
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FREE Plan Book 
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photographic reproductions, with floor plans and specifications of 100 
homes. Mail coupon today, 


Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers have realized that here is 

* open door" to real economy, whether it be a brand new home or material for 
provements or repairs, Our big stocks of brand new building material, all 
chased tremendous quantities at gavings that are passed along to you are 

for quick and complete shipments. ) - 


“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! _ 


The wonder buildings of the age. Guaranteed buildings, for quick Industrial hi 
ing. Individual Homes, etc., extra strong, practical and suitable for all year 4 
habitation ny climate, 50 different plans. They come a 
to you in easily handled sections—painted and stained, 3 
ready to bolt together and move in. 


Plumbing and Heating! 

Hot water and heating systems, warm air heating planks 

pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind—, 

the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 

plumbing stock offers unlimited possibilities for you to P& 
f save money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat & 

your home in any weather with big fuel economy. Mail fi 
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Heating Book and get the benefit 

of our Expert Engineering Service, 
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NOW 7 is the time to build 

your Harris Home! 
‘And here is a mighty organization of thirty great departments ready to 
serve you. Managed by expert material buyers, designers and practical builders. We 


have vast stocks bought at huge quantity price savings which are now at your 
mand. Our sole aim and purpose is 


To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory 
at a price that will mean a substantial saving even in the 
face of present high labor and material prices. 


The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and tes! a } 
materials and methods of construction have produced for you a GUARANTEED | 
home, expert machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building econom: 


Not One Penny in Advance 
So sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and our GUARA) 
Ready-Cut System that we will sue you any HARRIS HOME without the p 
ment ofone centdowa, Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully, a 


FREE Plan Book 


Tho latest edition is waiting for you, contains our FREE PLAN OFFER 
photographic reproductions, with floor plans and specifications of 100 beauti 
homes. Mail coupon tod, 


Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers bave realized that here is the 
‘open door” to real ecopomy, whether it be a brand new home or material for 
provements or repairs. Our big ‘stocks of brand new building material, all 
chased to tremendous quantities at savings that are passed along to you are 

for quick and complete shipments, 


“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! — 
The wonder buildings of the age. Guaranteed buildings, for quick Industrial bou 
ing. Individual Homes, etc., extra Strong, practical and suitable for all y 

habitation in any climate, 50 ditferent plans. Theycome @ 
MX to you in easily handled sections—painted and stained, 
ready to bolt together and move in. 


Plumbing and Heating! t 

Hot water and beating systems, warm air heating plants, 
pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind—, 
the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 
plumbing stock offers unlimite possibilities for you to 
save money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat 
your home in any weather with big fuel economy. Mail 
the coupon for our Plumbing and 

Heating Book and get the benefit 
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She had gone to change into her trav- 


eling. dress—a few minutes later he 
found her in her room—the woman he had just 


made his wife in company with his best friend. What would 
you have done? What did he do? Find.out from the story by 


O. HENRY saitines; 


The most popular set of books in the world today 
is the marvelous stories of O. Henry. Over two 
million separate volumes have sold. No other 
publication has approached such a tremendous success. 


JACK LONDON Free 


Second onlv_ to O. Henry in popularity is Jack 
y London. Never has there beena 

man like him. He has adventured every- 

where, He was an officer,a roustabout, 

a miner, a farmer, a tramp, a prisoner, 

a sailor before the mast. He is our 

greatest writer of pure, real adventure, 


Big Book Bargain 


Simply fill out and 
mail the Inspection 
Coupon, which brings 
the complete set of O. Henry, 
12 volumes, New Fabrikoid 
binding, and the set of Jack 
London, 5 volumes, silk 
cloth binding — altogether 
17 volumes—shipped for 
your examination, Look 
the books over, for ten days, 
read some of the fascina- 
ting stories, and if you are 
satisfied send us $1.00 only 
as afirst payment and $3.00 
per month thereafter till 
our special price of $29.00 is 
paid. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied notify us 
within ten days and we 
will give you shipping in- 
structions for their return. 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
140 S. ‘born St., Chicago, I 
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ve frat payment within 10 days after books 
r jal price of $29 
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Fmplover 


It was in answer to a request from the Chief of Police that 
Warren Bizlow, the Finger Print Expert, arrived at the scene 
of the dari ig robbery of the T — O— Company offices. 1 
job was und.ubtedly thé work of skilled cracksmen and robbers 
of uncommon ner #6,500 in currency - the company parr 
was gone. Not asingle apparent clue hsd been found by the 
Police. Aimost immediately aftcr his arrival Biglow tarned Bis 

ttention to a heavy table which had becn tipped up on its side. 

Sxaminationof the glossy mahogany showedan excellent setot 
finger prints, The thiet might just as well have left his callin 
card. To makea longatory short, his prints were he 

nd taken toCentral Office, where they were mate se | 
of “Big Joe" Moran, a safe blower well known to the police. | 
Moran was subsequentlycaughtand convicted onBiglow’stesti- 
mony and finger-print proof. Most of the money was recovere | 
In the meantime the T—— O—— Company had offered a $500 re= 
ward, which was given to Biglow—his pay for two hour’s work. | 


Be a Finger Prin 
Expert — Learn at 
Home in Spare Time 


Could you imagine more fascinating work than this? Often 
life and death depend upon the decisions of finger-print evi> 
dence—and big rewards go to the EXPERT. Thousands of 
trained men are now needed in this great field. The finger- ‘ 
print work of governments, corporations, police departments, 
detective agencics and individuals has created a new profes= 
sion. Many experts regularly earn from $3000 to $10,000 a year 
in this fascinating game, And now you can easily learn the 
secrets of this new science in your spare time—at home. Any 
man with common school education and average ability, cam 
become a Finger Print Expert in a surprisingly short time. 


FRE Finger-Print 
Outfit and 
Large Illustrated Book! 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of a com) 
Professional Finger Print outfit, absolutely free and also @ 
Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. Mastery of these 
two kindred professions will open a bri t career for you. 
Write quickly for fully illustrated free book on Finy Prints 
which explains this wonderful training in det: jon’t wait 
until this offer hns expired- mail the coupon now. You may 
Bever see this announcement again! Address 


University of Applied Science 


Dept. 1516 _ 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
sasas 


University of Applied Science, Dept. 1516 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without any obligation whatever send me your new, 

fully illustrated, FREE book on Finger Priuts and your offer of & 
§ free course ig Seerct Service Intelligence. 
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“A MANS LUCK" 
‘A WONDERFUL STORY OF LIFE 
AND LOVE IN THE FAR’ NORTH. 


JRe TRUTH ABOUT 
- LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT 


1921 ATLAS New 'Etrope FREE 


To the readers of The Wide World who take advantage of this offer 
now made in connection with 


Webster’s Webster’s New International 


~The Only Grand Prize | Only Grand Prize | aa 


Words of Recent Interest 


———-. 
Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, 
tank, war bride. These are but a few of the thou- 
sand3 of late words,—all clearly defined in this great 
work. 


ilighestsAs Award) given to dictionaries at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition was granted to Web- 
ster’s New International and the Merriam Series for 
superiority of educational merit, 


“The “Supreme Authority” Authority” 


The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now 
be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1921 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.0038 


and easy monthly payments thereafter 
(In United States and Canada.) 


On SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALE 


(In Thickness and Weight) “ y 

=| ndia-Paper Edition | 

v4 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, supe- 

rior India paper. This edition is onl: f 
about one-half the thickness an 


weight of the regular edition. Size 
128 in. x 99 in. x 29 in. Weight 88 lbs. 


<@ Regular Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 128 in. x 93 in. x 
53 in. Weight 153 Ibs. 

Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 
and, in geulton, ioe Glosraphical 
“To have this work in the home is like Sablectee Taties thousanierototies + 


sending the whole family to college” References. Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over - 


6,000 Illustrations, 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘A Stroke of Genius.” 


THE ATL AS *To those who mail this Coupon at once 


is the 1921 “New Reference Atlas G. & C. Merriam Co. Nome OTrice Springfield, Mass. 


» Ha 
of the World,” containing 148 (Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 years) 
pages, with 96 pages of maps, Please send me free of all obligation or expense a cony of “Diction- 
: : ; j ary Wrinkles” containing an amusing “Test. in Pronounciation™ 
beautifully printed in colors, with (with key) entitled “The Americanization of Carver’ “795 
areas and populations of all coun- Interesting Questions” with references to their answers strik- 
tries, including changes brought ing “Facsimile Color-Plate” nf the new. bindings, Please inetete 


specimen pages of India and Regular paper with terms of the Wide 
World free Atlas offer on Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


about by the Great War, Parcel- 
Post Guide, &c., all handsomely 
bound in red cloth, size 9§x124. 
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Do You Admire 
Success, Charm, Beauty, Strength 


Learn Their Secret! 
Free Book on Perfect Health 


via Vi-Rex Violet Rays 


joy Wonderful Spark- 
line Health! Increase your 
store of energy, revitalize 
your worn-out cells, make 
every fibre of your body 
tingle with a new vim and 
vigor! All this you can have 
through the magic of Vi-Rex 
Violet Rays—right in your 
own home! 

Violet Rays penetrate to 
every cell in the body, im- 
parting that stimulating 
vigor which brings the glow 
of health, tones up the en- 
tire system, putting life into 
overtaxed and sluggish tis- 
sues. As a quick rel-ef from 
pain Vi-Rex has no equal. 

We have just published a 
remarkable book for free dis- 
tribution. This book ex- 


plains in detail the manifold 
uses of Violet Rays in treat- 
ing almost every known 
human ailment. This book 


also contains charts and dia- 
grams of the nervous sys- 
tem, and organic locations, 
and fully describes just how 
the Violet Ray works its 
many seeming miracles, writ- 
ten in a simple style—devoid 
of all technical language. 


Ten Days’ FREE Offer! 


We want you to see for your- 
self what this treatment will do! 
We want you to take advantage 
of the TEN DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL which we are offering 
for a limited time. Write today 
for the wonderful FREE BOOK, 
telling all about the value of 
Violet Rays for HEALTH and 
BEAUTY, and the details of 
this great FREE OFFER. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO. 
Dest. 110 326 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me, without any cost or obligation, your free 
book describing your Violet Ray Machine, and details of your 


School at Hon 


a 


High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead; 

motion. But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? your 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know. 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? 

big business refuses to burden itself with men who ae are 
barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, swing 
you. all the essentials that form the foundation of practi 
usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
ie requirements that will bring you success and 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-796 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


arm Scioot§ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. .796 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Expiain now I can qualify for _— checked: 
Brshitect $5,000 to $15,000) . 000 to $15,008 


ling Contractor reer 
4.000 to $10,000 


«Fire Insurance Expert "> 76 
$55,000 to $10,000 


x 000) 
General Education’ In one year. 
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Become An 


Electrical 


2 


Sl L) 
ENGINEBRING 


FREE Book 


Tells How 


Do you want to earn 
big pay and win swift 
promotion? Want to get 
out of the rut and jump 
quickly to a position of 
authority and importance? 
Then become an E i- 
cal Signal Engineer 
quick for this big 
Illustrated Book 
shows how you can quick- 


ly qualify in your spare 
scinating big job, paying $2,500 to $5,000 a 
ng for you. Learn all about this wonderful 


sion and the ¢ 


FREE Two Big Outfits 
If You Act Quick! 

Mail the coupon now! _ Don’t lose another hour! It 
will bring you the big Illustrated Book shown above 
and full details of our amazing Special Offer of two 
big outfits FREE. The Draftsman’s Outfit consists of 
genuine working instruments and everything necessary 
for doing expert drafting work, The Free Electrical 
Signal Enginecring Outfit is actually a miniature rall- 
road system complete with electric block signals. This 
equipment, which costs you nothing under our special 
offer, will give you the practical experience you need 
to make good, Write us now! You may never see 
this amazing offer again, 


Compiete Course In Practical 


ELECTRICITY 


A feature of our great, unique system of training is 
@ complete course in Practical Electricity. In this 
field alone there are unlimited opportunities for ambi- 
thous trained men. Yoy can quickly and easily master 
every detail of this fascinating work. In an amazingly 
short time you are ready to take a big job as an Elec- 
trical Signal Engineer, You cannot afford to miss this 
wonderful opportunity. Rush the coupon today! 


DEPARTMENT OF SIGNALING, Dept. 1517 
1924 Sunnyside Ave. a Chicago, Il. 


eat opportunities now open. 


=o = FREE BOOK COUPON = === 


Department of Signaling, Dept. 1517 
1924 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please without any obligatl pert your big pew Mpatrated Book 
=. See ree ie oo Fice Alco detalle Sf your wrest epectal Pree Outtes 
le. 


TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 
THE REAL ESTATE RDUCATOR 


F. M. Payne. (New Edition 1921.) A 
repository of useful information for 
ready reference, especially 
designed for Real Estate 
Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, 
Agents and Business Men. 
What you NEED to know, 


what you OUGHT to know. 
The New 1920 Edition contains 


‘The Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem, How to Appraise Property, 
How to Advertise Real Eatate, 
HOW TO SELL REAL ESTATE, 
The Torrens System, Available 
U. S. Lands for Homesteads, 
The A B C's of Realty and other 
useful information. . 
208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid 


THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 


This elegant work just publieted contains the 
kind of information most people want. You can 
know the law—what to do—what to avoid. It 
is a daily guide—a manual of reference for the 
business man—the law student—the justice of 
the peace—the notary public—the farmer—the 
clergyman—the merchant—the banker—the doc- 
tor. 860 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth 
$1.50. Leather gilt $2.00. postpaid. 

n_ approval if di 


F. X. CAREY & COMPANY 


143 WEST 96th ST. NEW YORE 
List of Practical Educators FREE 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
of clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- 
pr ers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
Pioh big thlaae Tels tied wae ie ed occas 
is wi 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good cidseny 

us a line today. We wan read THE 
poys MAGAZINE The a lvellest. Pepi rand 
lodical in Remember 
send you a copy absolutely free. “Address bici 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. - 
2637 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
E BOYS’ MAGAZINE ts on sale at all 
Rnewe-stands, 15c a copy) 


Kindly mection this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE WIDE 


“I Now 


Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 500,000 users have testified to the won- 
derful results obtained from the ‘‘Acousticc we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person,’ with- 
out ‘a penny of expense and entirely at our risk, to 


accept the 
1922 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


saying that you are hard of hearing and 
will try the “Acousticon."” The trial will not cost 
you one cent. for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! ‘ere is no good reason why every- 
one should not make as liberal a trial offer as we do 
so do not send money for any Instrument for the deaf 
until you trled it. ‘The “*Aacousticon™ has tm- 
provements: id patented features which car 
duplicated, so no matter what you e tried in the 
past send for your free trial of the cousticon’’ to: 
day and convince yourself—you alone to deci 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1336 Candler Bldg., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Fy SS eaigaee s 


MAKE A MOTOR CYCLE OUT OF YOUR BICYCLE 
by using a STEFFEY ATTACHMENT, 
Easily attached. Fits diamond, arch 
or truss frame. PRACTICAL—SUC- 
CESSFUL—RELIABLE. Write at once 
for circulars. Send stamp. 

STEFFEY MFG, CO., Dept. W, 5025 Brown St., Phila, Pa 


SUCCESS or FAILURE 


For which are you destined? Scientific, 


convincing 


information, “Success” Studygram and _ Personality 
sketeh for 10c and birthdate. F 
THOMSON-HEYWOOD CO., Dept. 900, Chronicle 


Building, San Francisco, 
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An Easy, Fascinatin 
Way fo Learn g 


=. Employers everywhere are looking 
for skilled draftsmen. 

No line offers greater opportunity 
for advancement. Drafting itself 
not only commands good pay, but 
it is the first step towards success in 
Mechanical or Structural Engineer- 
ing or Architecture. 

Let the International Correspon- 
dence Schools help you to win suc- 
cess in Drafting or whatever work 
you like best. 

This is all we ask: Choose the 
work you like best in the coupon 
below, then mark and mail it today. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the 
least but it will bring you 
information that may start 
you on a successful career. 


Without Cost or obligation, please explain how I can qualify 
for the position or in the subject which I have marked: 


O DRAFTING OQ ELECTRICITY 
C AUTOMOBILES OSURVEYING 
Name, 

Address. 


Students Ort 


FOR ARTISTS 


thea Cash Art Assign, 


AND ART 
STUDENTS 
nts, lessons and articles on 
init, Designing and Chalk: 


or ing, helpful, 
artistic, UNIQUE. “It will please you Moms Bebe 
ot satisfactory. ea copy, 81 per soar. 


it 
nd $1 NOW, 
stamps oF bill, to 


LOCKWOOD PUB. CO., Dept.710 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


MEN 


Try My Best 


Electric Belt 


With Speciai 

Sex Invigorator 

FREE 60 DAYS 

Knocks rheumatism, 
? stomach, kidney, blad- 

der, prostatic weakness, pain; greatest power; half 

price. Eye-opening facts free. A. P. Owens, Dept 77, 

P. O. Box 861, Indianapotis, Ind. 


Our process 
ys on the market today. 


Brand New Standard Tube FREE With Every Tire Ordered 
30x3 $6.30 


$2%05 depos 


ip tires, 
man 


ta 
it with each ti 


PEERLESS TIRE SALES C 
2108 South Racine Ar 


33x4.... $10.40 


ih If satist 
nts erie erat ete 


res Balance C.O0. D, 
o., 38 
» Dept. 5. 


scount by 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT S$. e357 c7ni sank discount oy 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—fust let me prove it to you as I 
have done for over 72.000 others in the last six months. I 
cTfim that “Fairy-Foot’'is the only successful cure for bunions 
ever made and I want you to let me send It to you FREE, 
entirely at my expense. I don’t care how man so-called 
cures or chields, or pads you ever tried without success 


don’t care how disgusted you feel with them all—you 
ave not tried my 


e and I have 


of all pain; it removes  the| 
nd the ugly deformity disappears—all 
this while you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. I know, 
it will do all this and I want you 
to send for “Fairy-Foot” Free, at 
my expense, because I know you 
will your friends h| 
about it just as those 72,500 others 
are doing now. Write now, as 
this announcement may not appear 
in this paper again. Just send 
your name and address and ‘Fairy- 
Foot” will be sent you promptly in 
plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 43 i) 
CHICAGO ll 


I 
"a 


TOBACCO 


Or SNUFF HABIT 
Cured or NO PAY 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewed, or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no dope, poisons, or habit forming 
drugs. Guaranteed. Sent on trial. If it cures 
costs you one dollar. If it fails, or if you are 
not perfectly satisfied, costs you nothing. Write 
for full remedy today. 


SUPERBA COMPANY, M24, Baltimore, Md. 


PILES ora 


My internal method of treatment is the cor- 
rect one, and is sanctioned by the best in- 
formed physicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves and 
other local applications give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form, write for a FREE 
sample of Page's Pile Tablets, and you will bless the day 
that you read this. Write today. 


E. BR. PAGE 
346-F Page Bldg., 


then ‘tell all 


Marshall, Mich. 


Fre 


Galarh ee 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


60 Days’ Trial 


If you suffer from Debility, Nervousness, Insom- 
nia, Lack of Vigor, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Lame 
Back, Poor Circulation, Dyapepsia, kidney, Iver. 
bladder weakness, or any trouble due to low vital- 
ity, send for our Free Book telling all about the 
genuine Sanden Electric Belts and how they are 
sold on 60 day# trial, with no cost to you unless 
you are absolutely satisfied. Price, $4.85 up. This 
{s an opportunity you should not miss. You are 
fully insured against failure and take no risk 
yrhetever. je ganden qrcrquiex Belt is the best 
In the world and our offer is absolctely genuine. 
Write for Free k today. Address 

THE HERCULEX CO. 

1416 Broadway, New York (Dept. A. D.) 


Uru ot, friend, oF a relative suffer, send your name, 


that doctors and medicine did ber che 
LEPSO and bas not had stack ma'ome 
ER LERSS fed ae do cg = 


used by anyone. Very simple. 
tried or how old your case our methods will bring re— 
sults or money back. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
Do it now. Reliet for you is at hand and at small cost. 


Electro Thermal Co, 12-M Kirk Bldg. Steubenville, O. 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


lackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 

Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. Write today 

for my Free booklet, “A CLEAR-TONE: SEIN, ""telling 

how I cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 

$1,000 Cold Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.'S. GIVENS, 108 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


SendNo Money 


We will send you—upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains—the greatest in 
America! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes, 
examineit. You are the judge. If 
it is not, without exception, the 
greatest value you ave ever 
seen,sendit back—at ourexpense! 
Ifyou d co keep it, it is yours 


@ day. You 

x rect from this adver- 

PILES CAUSE Soyer 
~ acent. You do not risk a penny. 

: Charge-Account Plan 

MAN pre pire ref 
San pede Secs 

Experience proves home-remedies do not jewelry in suns so small that you 
cure Piles, and Surgery is harsh and Dan- oak never thisk of paring them, 
gerous. No matter what you have tried c poatly, dividends “and % 


.. without success—do not despair, you can mus may be sexo 
2 have your Send for Bargain Book 
ae your name and address to- 
| Piles Cured Without Surgery \c& \ A ages 
. js “ a9 le dfamond bargains. Sent 
No knife; no scissors; no ‘‘red hot’’ iron; no solutely free. It explains the 
chloroform or other general anaesthetic N 1 ra vow! offer on Linge 
: By DR. McCLEARY’S 
Mild Serum-Like Treatment cIhM-LYON 6CO. 
A success for twenty-three years and 3 2 
J ‘in more than 6,000 cases, den Lane, New York 
WHAT KANSAS CITY BANKS SAY: 
: . We do not hesitate to 
s recomme! ‘im titution. Anyone wantin, 
ereigetnnaan  Caie weseee Ween Tees 
Gatteal Rcchanme National, dud Traders National. a 
: ‘ 
Write today for Free Book telling how to be 
, ‘cured of Piles easily and permanently. SONS eres 
Kkvi Sanitari 
‘ Par ew arium The practical suggestions in this 
7 Largoot ntti Disease txclcsively ene free book make song poem writing 
1039 PASEO KANSAS CITY, MO. easy. Points the way to one of the 


most fascinating and uncrowded of 
all professions. Tells not only how towrite 
song poems, but about securing publi- 


Y Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what yoa can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
200.00 or more per week were trained bi 
my personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make original 
drawing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
6e in stamps for sampl> Picture Chart 
long list of successful students, ani 
evidence of what YOU can accomplish 

Please state your aae. 


cation. Get this free Song Writers’ 
Guide. Read it over. See if = 
you are not one of the many 
who could write a song poem 
if they just tried, Learn of the 
help we can give you. Costs 
you nothing to find out. Just 
Send for book TODAY. - 


Metropolitan Studios, Room 3), 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


The Landon School “e%.tstieas'suse 


a Built for 6000 Miles Service—Standard adjustment to govern 4 


Our dependable process of reconstruction doubles the life of the tire and ‘ iM) 
represents a saving which you cannot afford to miss. Py, 


V, 
A New Standard Tube Free With Each Tire Ordered ~y 


$10.10  32x43%,.$12.00 361434. .$14.00 eS 


10:45 338x434! 12.40 35x5.. 14.35 XS 
10:90 34x434.. 12:90 3 
11.25 35x444.. 13.15 
Orders shi 00 deposit with each tire ordered, 
Panne COD feet tal yout extenioation: "Seats whether 95 ot 
CL, plain or Non-Skid is dest 'same price. By sending full amount with the 
order you can save 6 per cent —our special cash with order discount. 


a RACINE TIRE SALES CO., Dept. \065 2108 Se. Racine Ave., Chicago 
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§ Days $91.9 Days $96.0 ad 


upward 


Including All Expenses for Steamer, Hotel and Side Trips 
25% Payment Insures Reservations ; Balance 10 days 
before sailing 


Bermuda is Cool in Summer 


(Average Summer Temperature 79 Degrees) 


All Outdoor Sports 


Golf, Tennis, and Sailing, Bathing, Motor Boating, and 
Fishing in enchanted Bays and Inlets, Riding, Driving oF 
Cycling over smooth white coral roadways or visiting Ber- 
muda’s wonderful Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens. 

=| No Passports—Sailings every 5 Days 

\ Via Palatial Twin-Screw Steamers 


X\\ “Fort VICTORIA” and “FORT HAMILTON” / 
NAO Send for FREE de luxeSummer Tours booklet to / 
eZ 


i. FURNESS BERMUDA 2 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
Tel. Bowling Green 7800 


Beautiful Thin Watch 


Herts 
fect 


factory at smas! ices, 
querentoes: for 6 miles. 


on arrival onl; 


and $4.85. r called 

ELGIN SUPPLY CO., 2020 Chicago Ave., Dept. 24, Chicago, IIL y AY po.not Sor doublo tread tires. 

VEN i RI LOQUISM eee 
Taught almost anyone at home. Small cost. Send TODAY 2c 


stamp for particulars and proof. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Room M-15, 125 N. Jeff. Ave., Peoria, Wl, 


YOUR MASCOT 


Prepared to suit your stars and 
peculiar circumstances according wo 
ancient Hindu and Zoroastrian _ rites. 
Absolutely legitimate. ARE YOU 
LUCKY ?— wear one to ward of 
coming evils, losses and tines ARE 


YOU UNLUCKY ?— 1r you are 
iM, disappointed in love, desires, 1n- 
vestments or are In any ‘money, family 
or other troubles, wear one and all will change. | Will help 
fn all matters except illegal and sinful desires. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send date of birth, color of hair and eyes and 


s00 KARMA SOCIETY, 
(Dept. 8), 28, Medows St., Bombay, India. 


aa 


DETECTIVES vata rn 


ry. 
AMERICAN DETECTIVE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
1968 Broadway, New York. 


Eimdly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers 
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AMAZE YOUR 
s@.FRIENDS! 


THE WORDS FORA SONG 


Write the words for a song. Werevise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on 
aroyalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Millions of copies of his 
songs have been sold. Mail yoursong- 
poem on love, peace, victory or any 
other subject to us today. Poems 


Doyouwant to bea 


| SURVEYOR? 


Ae you fond of outdoor 
work? Would you like to 
become a civil engineer? Then 
take up Surveying. It is a pro- 
fession that not only pays big 
salaries itself, but it is the 
stepping stone to something 
even better. Probably 99 out of 
every 100 Civil Engineers were 
surveyors first. 

Fill out the coupon below 
and let us tell you how you can 
prepare for success in Survey- 
ing, Engineering, Drafting, 
Chemistry, etc., through spare~ 
time study with the International ® 
Correspondence Schools, 


on we me om me om ome TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 3736-B Scranton, Pa, 
Please explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


é s DRAFTING "aes Electrical Engin'r’g ADVERTISING 
submitted are examined free. Mechenleat Engin'r'g: ce ee Salesmenship 
BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS Sie ene unoering Automobiles Civil Service 
214A Fitzgerald Bldg., NEW YORK, N. Y. Wed og Ry. Mail Service 
Name. 
Street 
es ® iin Address oe, J 
Cit; tate 
Learn How to Z te 


WRESTLE 


Yes, learn to 
become an expert wrest- 
bt in your own hom: 


aa ever known. Tie an 

Learn how tothrow aad bandie bi 
defend yourself. Ali taught in our cour 
‘with hundreds of charts and actual 


Farmer Burns a 
Farmer 
: 


lessons, and ill 


nd Frank Gotch 


."* tanght Frank Goteh, 
poteh’ 
e 


tite 
posteard or letter brings 
YoU our fine book absolutely free—no obligations of any kind "A 
splendid book on wrestling and physical culture. Write txiay 
atating your are 


Farmer Burns School of Wrestling, 2007 Ramge Bldg., Omaha 


Tires wheels, chains, parts and equipment at 
PREE with alt Oias price ‘day ‘offer 


$13.95 Goodyear Raincoat Frees, 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 2320-R Goodyear Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., is making an offer to send a handsome rain- 
coat free to one person in each locality who will show 
and recommend it to friends. If you want one write 
today. 


HISTORY 
tke WORLD 


AT A BARCAIN 


We will name our Bargain prices and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters and mail free our 32 beauti- 
ful sample pages to all readers interested. A coupon for 
ence is printed at the bottom of this advertise- 

off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 

now before you forge! We do not print our price for 

the reason that to publish this low price broadcast would work 
grent injury to the sale of fature edi 1 the coupon. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 10-21 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil_- 
Please mail you froe sample booklet of The History of the Werld, 
n 


ymple page and photographs of great characte and 
ull particulars of your special offer te Wide World renders: 


ale 


PX EROUAA 


A man who prides himself on his 
ability to distinguish fine jewelry 
was shown two rings. “Which 
one is a diamond?” he was asked. 
He looked at both carefully and 
finally said, “This one, without 
question.” "YET BOTH STONES . 
WERE “HEXNITES” the dia- Solid Gold 
mond’s only rival, set in solid gold Mountings 
mountings. 


Mounted in Solid Gold 
Yours to Wear 10 Days 


Wouldn't you like to wear this genuine Hexnite ring on 10 days trial? Mounted in genuine 
solid gold. It is the only fitting setting for so preciousagem! You cannot tell a HEXNITE 
gem from a South African diamond. The only difference you will see is in the price. 
There are thousands of HEXNITE gems in their solid gold mountings, adorning the hands 
of American men and women—and the proud possessors are enjoying all the prestige that 
comes with the ownership of rare gems and the standing and prosperity that diamonds imply. 


Place it Alongside a Diamond 


Your friends will very rightly and naturally envy your HEXNITE gem. You 
can wear it in any company, or on any occasion, and unless you tell the secret, no 
one will ever know but that they have been admiring a magnificent diamond, 
magnificently mounted. 

That is how superb HEXNITE gems in their solid gold mountings are. Wewant 
you to see how wonderful HEXNITE gems are—and we want you to compare 
them with the genuine diamonds of equal size, color and weight. 


SEND NO MONEY 


P Just send coupon and enclose strip of paper long enough to meet over the second joint of finger, 
116 Nassau St., Simply send the coupon. Say which ring you want—the Lady's or the Gentleman's. 
New York Send your finger size—a strip of paper long enough to meet over the second joint of 
Pleas“ eondlt saa your finger will give that. We will at once send your HEXNITE weighing 
Jenuine HEXNITE \. almosta carat. mounted in solid gold Ring. Show it to your friends. Com- 
Ring, mounted in solid pare it, in brilliance, beauty, cutting, mounting. Keep your HEXNITE 
rold, as fllustrated. It ig uv- Ring for 10 days. Then if you are not delighted with it and convinced that 
rstood my HEXNITE Ring it is the most wonderful bargain of your life, send it back. We 
will retain its brilliance, and know what a marvellous bargain this HEXNITE gem in its 
hat it stand the" heat and solid gold mounting is. We know you will be astonished and 
cid test.” I agree to deposit $4.50 delighted and will wonder how we can doit. Send the coupon 
th the postman, fave thepriv- \ now with the size ring wanted—Such a bargain may never 
legeof retaining my HEXNITE Ring come again. We will be giad to send you our wonderful 
r 10 days and returning it for refund HEXNITE Catalog containing hundreds of other bargains. 
within that time if I am not entirely 


uel ramemterr,tam, \ THE HEXNITE CO. 


for 4 months. I enclose finger size. Dept. 2410, 116 Nassau St. 


Dept. 2410, 


Name 


Address 


Tobacco Is‘Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the face, Mr. Tobacco User. You may think 


tobacco is not hurting you. é 

That is because you haven’t as yet, perhaps, felt the effects of the nicotine poison in YOUR 
system. For you know that nicotine, as absorbed into the system through smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, is a slow working poison. Slow, yes—but sure. 

Tobacco is lowering your efficiency. It Whee: yore Bands begin to tremble— 
slows a man down. Makes it harder for you and Jour heart seems to “‘skip a beat” now and then— 
to concentrate your mind on your work. You  andslight exertion makes you short of breath— 


Y “a ” then you have a right to suspect that 
haven’t near the amount of pep’ and energy TOBACCO is getting the upper hand. 


; . 
you would have if you stopped using it. There’s ‘Any well-informed doctor will teli you that these are 
many a man twice as old as you in years who's twice a8 only a few of many symptoms of tobacco poisoning. 
young in energy, simply because he lets tobacco alone. And YOU know that the use of tobacco in any form 
Some day you will realize to what analarming extent is an expensive, utterly useless habit. You know you 


tobacco has undermined your system, ought to quit. 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


Let Us Help You 


It dosen't make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco 
for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it— 
whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff— 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any formin 
very few days. Not the slightest shock to the nervous system. Your tobacco 
craving will usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no 
long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is 
marvelously quick, scientific and thoroughly reliable. 

It is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, After finishing’ 
the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again 
or to continue the use of the remedy. It helps to quiet the 
nerves and make you feel better in every way. 

Asingletrial will convince 


Results Guaranteed #:°"6:f"suStane NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 


4 
2 with each full treatment. We will refund every ceat you pay for the Dept. 343 St. Louis, Mo. 


atment if after taking it according to the easy-to-follow directions, it 
should fail to banish the tobaces habit completely.” a Please send, without obligating me in any way, 


Let us send you our free booklet on your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
SEND Coupon for the ‘dessiy “aoc ch tchaccat to oor trer ponies Redenner with are rans 


of te 
Free Proof £:!2cvith testimonial lettersfrom [from the tobacco habitor my money will be refunded. 


they have been absolutely freed from the tobacco habit by this simple Ij 
home itreatment. You could not ask for stronger proof that Tobacco 

Redeemer will free you from the habit than the evidence we will gladly jj Name... 
end on request. Just mail the coupon—or a postal will do. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 343 St. Louis, Mo. 


Street and No. .. 


Town.... 


Digiizes ty GOOgle 
c 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 


Adjusted to the second— 
Adjusted to temperature— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
Adjusted to positions— 
e 25-year gold strata case— 


Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases. 


And all of this for $5.00 per month— 
a great reduction in watch prices direct to 
ou —a 21-jewel adjusted watch at a rock- 
ttom price. Think of the high grade, 
guaranteed watch we offer here at such a 
remarkable price. And, if you wish, you 
may pay this price at the rate of $5.00 a 
month. Indeed, the days of exorbitant 
watch prices have passed. 


H You don’t pay a cent to anybod 
See I t F in st until you see the watch. You don't buy 
a Burlington Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of 
the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at 


the works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch maker’s skill. A perfect time- 
piece adjusted to positions, temperature and isochronism. 


Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some have 
over 100 Burling*ons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U.S. Navy is 
testimony to Burlington superiorty. 


Send Your Name on 
This Free Coupon 


Get the Burlington Wate~ Book by sending 
this couponnow. You will know a lot moreabout 


prepaid) your 
on watches with full explanation 
of your cash or $5.00 a month offer 
on the Burlington Watch. ; 


watch buying when you read it. You will be able to “steer NGG ceremonies e . 

clear” of the over-priced watches which are no better. % 

Send the coupon today for the watch book and our offer, : i 
ye Ce 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1616, Chicago, Hil. ) 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


